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Art. t. Madoc ; a Poem : in Two Parts^ By Robert, Southed* 
4to. pp. 560. London, Longman & Co. i and Edinburgh* 
Constable & Co. 1805. 

T^R Southey, we think, has great talents for poetry j and 
more learning and industry than commonly fall to the lot 
of those who dedicate themselves to the service of the Muses* 
But he has unfortunately great ambition, and great facility ; and 
those qualifications, whicli have often been the chief mean of 
acquiring a poetical reputation, really seetn to us to have 
rated in this case very unequivocally against iti 

'riie amhhton to which we ascribe this pufayoural^Ie effect, ia 
not, our readers will understand, of that regtd^ted arid linage- 
able sort which usually grows up in old established common-* 
wealths, either political or literary—which aspires at dlstinctioa 
through a just gradation of honours, and, looking at fi 'St with 
veneration to those who have"\previously attained the heights of 
fame, ventures by degrees to follow their footsteps, and to emu- 
late or surpass their achievements. Mr Sou^ney’s — ^’bitiun, we 
are afraid, is of a more undisj^ipUiicd and revolutionary cha- 
racter. He affects to follow the footsteps of no predecessor, and 
to acknowledge the supremacy of no chieiE^ or tribunal : he rather 
looks, we tliink, with a jealous and contemptuous eye on the 
old aristocracy of the literary world, and refuses tfee jurisdictioa 
of its constituted authorities. He confines hi^ ^mwtari» hi » 
great measure, to those over whom he must be conscious of posses- 
sing a decided superiority, and scem$ to aim dethroning 
old dynasty of genius, in behalf of ^ un»^.credited generatioa^ 
It is true, no doubt, at the same time, that Southey n<> 
where ventured directly to express that treason against the poetic* 
' cal sovereigns, of whicn we are inclinod ^^cuse him } but Ks 
dissaffection, we think, is sufficiently prrilijpl' by\W whole styli^ 
and behaviour : — ^lie honours his great ^JiMecessors neither in 
w'otd nor in deedj and not only withholds from them that trim 
YOU YIU NO. 13 . A b , . 
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but^ of <i{3iptose to which Aey are legally entitled, but sedulously 
avoids all imitation nf their manner^ and declines, upon any oc- 
casion, to be influenced by their example. He will neither wear 
their livery, in shorty nor submit to their commands ; and though 
he does not say any thing openly in their disparagement, he evi- 
dently treats their authority with contempt, and indicates his de- 
sire of seducing his readers from their allegiance, by silently set- 
ting up a new object of veneration, vtrhich does not resemble 
them in any one of its lineaments^ All this we are inclined to set 
down to the score of his ambition j and the injury which it is 
calculated to do him, we really believe to be formidable.. If we 
must renounce otir faith in the old ofaclcs bf poetical wisdom 
before we can be initiated into the inspiration of her new apostles 

if we must abjure all our classical prejudices, and cease to ad- 
mire Virgil and Pope, and Racine, before we can relish the 
beauties of Mr Southey, it is easy to perceive that Mr Southey^s 
beauties are in some haz'ard of being neglected, and that it 
have been wiser in him to have allied himselt to a party so 
respectably established, than to have set himself up in opposition 
to it. 

If We Were to institute any comparison between the qualifica- 
tions by which Mr Southey has aimed at distinction, and those 
by wMcIl hii predecessors nave attained it, we might be accused 
perhaps of taking an unfair advantage of existing piejudlces, and 
e'ttdeavouring to resist improvement, by giving it the name of in- 
liovation.. matters of taste,, however, we conceive that there 
are no discoveries to be made, any more than in matters of mo- 
rality. The end of poetry is to please t and men cartnot be mis- 
taken as to what has actually given them pleasure.. Accidental 
associations, indeed, may impose Upon them for a season, and lead 
them to ascribe to the genius of the poet an emotion which Was 
really excited by the circumstances in which they perused him % 
but this IHusion ckn never be of long duration j and the emotions 
which he contihttes to excite under every variation of circurn- 
sfances, tbe foell;ijgs which he commands among every class of 
This rdaders, and continues to impress upon evOry successive gene- 
ration, can only be referred to that intrinsic merit, of which the^ 
aMird indeedme sole and ultimate criterion. 

The miknt SsiuJ uiifoterrupted possession of fhe great inheritors 
of poetical itdplitatfon, must be admitted ’therefore as the dearest 
evidence of their rfght, and tenders it the du^ of every new 
)clwaant to contend With thehi as lawful competitors, instead of 
sSihg to supplant tl^m as usurpers. It thay stfUhe asserted, tn- 
^4^, 4iat though ifady may ¥h^t they ime possessed, 

the %thet accumulation of theirsUcCesiors that 
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new §oufce$ of poetical beauty may he discovered, which may 
lower the value of the old ; and that untrodden regions may still 
be explored in that vast dom^n, sufficiently splended and fertile to 
become the seat of a legitimate and independent empire. We 
have already said, however, that we have no faith in such disco- 
veries ; the elements of poetical interest are necessarily obvious 
and universal — they are within and about all men j and the topics 
by which th^y are suggested are proved to have been the same in 
every age j and every country of the world, f oetry, as w e have 
formerly hinted, is in this respect indeed very nearly upon a foot- 
ing with morality. In substance, it is the same every where ; and 
while its perfection never fails to call forth emotions of the warlh- 
eat admiration, it is recogni2ed by all mankind as the assemblage 
of those known qualities in which excellence had been universally 
held to consist. We should certainly look with compassion or con- 
tempt on any man who slioujd pretend to have discovered a new- way 
to be virtuous i and who, in pursuit of supreme moral excellenc^^ 
should affect to put no value upon the vulgar elements of justic^f 
generosity, or benevolence i but to rest his pretensions upon some 
peculiar moralities of his own invention, such as ordering his ser- 
vants never to deny him, educating boys without the use of birch, 
or keeping an hospital for decayed post-horses. 

It will be readify admitted, that few things could be more un- 
fortunate than sach an ambition of singularity; but such, it ap- 
pears to us, is in many particulars the ambition of Mr Southey 
and some of Ins associates. They do not think any thing worth 
trying, in which others have previously succeeded ; they will have 
none of the merits which, have been already allowed to their pre- 
decessors ; and as most of the natural beauties of conception and 
expression have been defiled by previous exemplification, they have 
been forced to betake themselves to a series of strange affectations, 
which, if not altogether unprecedented in themselves, ne\er 
seen at least before in compositions of so much genius* Of these 
icsources, tve endeavoured, to give some account in»a former arti- 
cle. The most remarkable, we think, are, ah affectation <^f in^ 
fantinc innocence and simplicity ; an affectation of excessive re- 
finement and preternatural enthusiasm ; and an affectation of a 
certain perverse singularity in learning, taste, and opinions. Qf 
some of these we shall have occasion to speak again, perhaps, be- 
fore we conclude this article, present we can only repeat, 
that they appear to us to proceed altogether from an ill regulate^ 
ambition ; and that we are persuaded Mr Southey would wtife 
incoiriparaHy fietter, if it were ^possible to make him feel a little 
more respect for those w^ho have written before him witli the most 
Univers^jl , applause. 

A a AU 
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All this, however, would have been attended with less mischief*^ 
if he had not been gifted with an unusual copiousness of diction^ 
and facili^ of smooth versification. If he had written with 
greater difficulty, he would have been forced to dwell longer on 
the thoughts and expressions which occurred to him j and as each 
of them, in proportion to the labour it cost him, would have ac- 
quired an additional importance in his eyes, he would have per.* 
Mcted and finished it more carefully, and endeavoured to com- 

S tress his images and conceptions within more manageable limits. 

n this way, the composition would have acquired more brilliancy 
and compactness ; and instead of that diffuse and interminable re-^ 
dundancy by which his style is now cliiefly distinguished, we might 
have had a nervious and concise expression, suitable to tlic digitlty 
of his subjects, and the v/eight and gravity of many of his con- 
ceptions. An unlucky facility in rhyming has betrayed many 
poets into inexcusable negligences ; and we really fear that the great 
easiness of that loose and colloquial blank verse, in which Mr 
Southey has chosen to compose, will one day be the ruin of him. 
It leads him on insensibly from line to line, and from page to page, 
without let or obstruction, and carries him smoothly through every 
sort of illustration or exposition that occurs to him, without once 
admonishing him of the necessity of excluding much, in order to 
give effect to what is permitted to remain. As he has always 
plenty of good words, he never pauses to look for exquisite ones ; 
and, rendered confident by the consciousness of his fluency, 'he 
sets down the first view that presents itself, of an image or senti- 
ment, without waiting to determine whether it be the most strik- 
ing or advantageous. If the idea does not come out quite strong 
enough in the first six lines, he adds other ten, or twenty, or fifty, 
and goes on, accumulating circumstances and consequences to his 
conception, till he has put In every thing that occurs to him on 
the subject. All his pictures, accordingly, appear to be finished in 
too broM a s^lc, and are sketched on a scale, by far too large for 
the variety and importance of the objects. There is a faintness 
and feebleness hi the colouring, resulting from the excessive dilata- 
tion of the landscape ; and the effect is weakened ^ the distance 
'at which the groups are placed from each other. If Mr Southey 
has not himself judgement and resolution to correct this error. 
We really do not knowhow to assist him. To compose in a more 
difficult measure, would probably afford but a temporiiry check ; 
fot practice would ^oon the temptation of facility. If he 
were to lit the fneasure of Dryden or Pope, however, wc 
be sooner s^uck with his own exuberance 

* Wore US coQtfinns many passagefs, 
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and bears decisive testimony, we think, to tlie genius and amhble 
character of the author. But it is obviously too long — and, in- 
dependently of the faults resulting from the affectations we have 
already mentioned, its excessive length, together with a want of 
interest in the story, and a considerable failure in the delineation of 
character, will render it tedious, we are afraid, to ordinary readers, 
and communicate an air of heaviness to the whole composition. 

The subject is the discovery of America by the Welch in the 
latter end of the 12th century, a transaction to which Mr Southey 
has transferred all the incidents and adventures which distinguished 
the subsequent expedition of Columbus and his heroic followers^ 
In order, however, to prevent us from confounding his heroes 
with the gallant Spaniards, or from mistaking his work for a mere 
versification of Robertson's history, the author, besides changing 
the names, has thought proper to prefix a long narrative of the 
family feuds and personal adventures of Prince Madoc before he 
abandons his native country, and thus the poem comes forth *ij> 
two parts one being entitled, ‘ Madoc in Wales and the other 
‘ Madoc in Aztlim,® We shall now endeavour to lay before ouy 
renders a brief sketch of these twin epics. 

Prince Madoc, though himself the most accomplished of poetic 
cal heroes, is represented, we think, as coniing of a very bad 
breed- His father Owen, king of Gwyneth, or North Wales, 
after depriving of sight, and otherwise mutilating, a nephew who 
had been confided to his care, seems to have spent. his time very 
laudably in fighting against the English,: and breeding up his legi- 
tlniate and illegitimate children in great jealousy apd dislike of each 
other. Immediately upon his death, accordingly, they all got to- 
gether by the ears. Tihe eldest, who had a bjemish in his face, 
ami seems to have been a very soft-tempered youth, is set aside 
without a struggle ; and the throne is usurped by Hocj, a prince 
of great accomplishments, but a bastard, and a little too fond qf 
fighting and dominion. His pretensions arc resisted by bis brother 
David, who slays hirain a bloody battle, and assumesthe sovereignty, 
to the terror and afiliction of his surviving bretlaren. Prince Madoc, 
who seems to have been feastingand visitirtg amonghisfriends at the 
crisis of these disseutions, sets off post as soon as he hears of Hoers 
usurpation, to mediate betw^een his brothers \ but docs not arrive 
till the day after the battle, when he byftes the fallen, and> nqt 
caring to appear before the victor, seeks shelter in the cottage of 
the cousin whom his father had deprived of sight. Here lie con-^. 
tracts an intim||;e friendsliip with a son of the old gentfeman ; 
andi walking out with him one fine evening to the fcdch, they 
both §timck with the very natural and obyiqus id^ of folio w-r 
ing the setting infi into anottler t^ion | and forthwith determine 
to undertake a voyage of dtscj^very to the Wesfe 'How the prince 
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settles tnittferg with' his brothers, we are not informed ; but he 
takes his departure, in very good style, with t^o Ships wdl manned 
and. furnished at all points. ^ 

His voyage is the very prototype of that of Columbus. His men 
mutiny from terror and impatieiice, and he urges them on, with 
jprpmises and threats* A storm drives them forward against their 
wUl, and he reaches the coast at length, and gains the confidence of 
one of the ijatives, by virhom he is guided to an inland settlement, 
;^nd receiv^ with great honour by a queen and her people*. 
Jfe then engages to deliver this tribe from a bloody tribute 
imposed upon them by their conquerors; and, after defeating 
tlie king of Aztkn and his people, enters .into an alliance with 
him, and establishes his colony in good order in a snug valley. 
He then takes ship and sets out for Wales again, to recruit for his 
new settlement; and fihding his way back with marvellous accu- 
racy, without card dr compass, lands at the palace-stairs of Aber- 
fraw, jiist in time to asist at the marriage feast of his brother Da- 
vid. This gracious sovereign, he finds, has ernploycd himself, dur- 
ing his absence, in massacring another of his brethren, and hunt^ 
ing down the remainder ; one of Mrhom be keeps in chains, and 
lias set a price upon the head of another. He has also concluded a 
peace with England, and married a daughter of the Saxon mo- 
narch. Madoc being put a little out of humour at all these irre- 
gularities, behaves at first a little rudely to the bride, and chides 
his Majesty somewhat too freely. A few cups of mead, however, 
soon reconcile all diflbrences ; and he becomes quite social, and 
narrates the whole history of his voyage, and his exploits among 
the Hoamen and Aztccas. After this, he seems to go about feast- 
ing and carouzing wdth his old friends in different parts of the 
country ; and the whole remainder of the first part, or « Madoc in 
* Wales,’ consists of the miscellaneous and incidental occurrences 
which h^fi^l him in this course of visits. No one of these can be 
said to have any ‘connexion with another, or to help forward the 
action of the main story ; but all are evidently introduced for the 
purpose of displaying the poet’s powers of description, or bis in- 
timate acquaintance with Cimbrjc antiquity. Thus he goes a- 
cross tf^ <^ountfy to visit CyveiKoc, an hospitable old geUtleman 
of his" acquaintance, i^hom he finds harping to a large pariy at 
fable ; mi this gives Mr Southey an opportunity to introduce an 
imitaxiph of an old Welch drinking song. . The prince is then car- 
rjed by htSv^st/t^ assist at a solemn meeting or hards on the top 
a nelghVourihg j^ountaip; and Mr iSqumey has again scope 
l&T, ;^nd poetical dissertation, He then happens to call 
,5>f his historian to intro-. 

‘some , 

Goagatt. ^Who -gets -a 
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. horse and three suits of clothes from the liberal clucftain* Af- 
ter this, he tjikes a trip to the island of Bardsey to say his pray- 
ers ; upon occasion of^, which, the reader is treated with a very 
fine description of the cathedral service* In his way home from 
this autumnal tour, Madoc goi^s a little out of hi^ road to take a 
peep of the cottage in which he had taken shelter after David^s 
victory, and finds it occupied hy a fair woman and a fine boy, 
whom he luckily discovers to he the mistress and'ChiJd of his urv 
fortunate brother Hocl, and to whom he oilers ah asylum in his 
American kingdom, which is joyfully acceptedl As he is jour- 
neying slowly home with his newly discovered relations, he finds 
a Saxon bishop in the very act of excommunicating his frieiyi 
Cyveilioc, for having refused to take part in a crusade which the 
worthy prelate had thought proper to patronize* A considerable 
^qjLiabbfe ensues ; and Madoc, having disccrv^cred that the zealous 
ecclesiastic had it also in view that very night to .dig up the bones 
of old king Owen, and remove them to a less sanctified repo- 
sitory, hides himself in the church ; and, bursting in upon the 
jmotiks in the midst of their sacrilcgiotis labour, fairly bullies them 
out of their design, takes up the bones hbnself, and packing them 
with a large quantity of fine linen in a box, sends them ab'oard 
ship, to take their passage along with^ him to America. On his 
return to Aberfraw, he has again some warm expostulations with 
David. Meantime, tlie emigrant* flock to him in great numbers, 
and, among tlic rest, a damsel in the disguise of a boy ; and at 
length die six ships being fully victualled and manned, the wbole 
party, with abundance of prayers and tears, take an eternal fare- 
w^ell of their native land, and set sail with a favourable breeze for 
America. 

This concludes the first part, which, except in the narrative 
delivered by Madoc on his arrival, has no more reference to the 
discovery or conquest of America, than to that of Hindustan j and 
is indeed so totally uncor. ectcd wdth the Transatlantic exploits of 
the hero, that Mr Southey has found it necessary to 4iqpavate it by 
u diftereiit tide and description. The second part conchicts Prince 
Madoc in safety to his colony, with the busy prosperity of which 
he is not a little delighted, till he learns that the priests of Azdan, 
being grievously offended at the remission of human sacrifices re- 
tjuire^ of them by the conqueror, had been exerting themselves, 
in his ab^nce, tq excite dislike and suspicion of the strangers in 
their king’s mind, and had succeeded in alienating the greater part 
of the people from their ^ttaehjnaent to them. Even me subjects 
of the friendly queen bad been , shaken in their affection, by the 
,arts of their holy, men,. w1k> complained that their god was thirsty 
for blood;.an4jcpuid npt to be'^am^ any longer, hla- 
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doc sets himrelf valiantly against these symptoms of rehelHon ^ 
and, when he arrives to remonstrate with his allies, is assailed by 
the chief priest and the god himself, who%iake» his appearance in 
the form of an enormous snake. The British warrior, however, 
cuts down the priest with his cutlass, and chases the god into his 
den with a burning stick. He then pelts the poor diety to death 
with large stones ; and, after roasting him before the faces of his 
affrighted worshippers, he converts them all to Christianity, by an 
authoritative sermon of fifty verses, and baptizes them forthwith 
in the river. ^ ^ 

' This proceeding gives fio small offence, as may be imagined, to 
the holy brotherhood of Aztlan, who send two of their chosen 
warriors to try and catch one of the strangers for a sacrifice to 
their offended deity* By the greatest piece of good luck, these 
savages pick up Madoc's nephew, the infant son of Hoel, and 
scamper off with him before the face of his uncle, who is super- 
intending the workmen employed in enlarging his new^ city. The 
Prince thoughtlessly runs after them 5 but they keep the start, and 
decoy him acrqss the mountain, to a place where an ambush of 
their countrymen had been stationed. Poor Madoc falls unarmed 
into their hands, and is carried in bonds to their city, in the rear 
of little Hoel, The child is shut up in a cavern, to die of hun- 
ger, in honour of some water god j and the Prince, after being 
sentenced to the altar, is tied fo a stake, and obliged to maintain 
a combat with the choice warriors of the city. By strengtli and 
dexterity, he discomfits and slays his first antagonist ; and is en-» 
gaged in dire hostility with the second, when tidings are received, 
tLat the Welchmen are in full march to the city to rescue their 
leader, and that all the warriors must turn out to oppose them. 
Instead of despatching Madoc by the hands of the priests, they 
content themselves with tying him neck and heel, and laying him 
up behind the altar, where he is discovered by a tender-hearted 
priestess, who cuts his cords asunder, and restores him to liberty, 
^ilie same compassionate damsel also contrives to deliver young 
Hoel out of his dungeon, and sends him home, under Madoc’s 
charge,- to his mother. 

The partizans of the snake god, seeing all the men of the new 
nettlement engaged in battle at Aztlan, think this a good oppor- 
tunity to carry off the women; and descend into the galley with 
^his gallant and laudable intention. The ladies, however, are 
exceedingly valiant in defence of their honour ; and, after ham- 
stringing the chiefs and mortally wounding him, repulse the in- 
vaders, and remain conquerors in their mansions. Madoc, on 
his return, finds dead* bodies strewed all over the valley, and ex- 
approbation and surprise, at the prowess of his sister 

‘ and 
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and her anfia;?:ons. He then arms himself, and returns to the bat- 
tle, where, after an obstinate contest, his followers at length drive 
their enemies before Ihem, and take possession of the city of 
Aztlan. 

The vanquished retreat to tatamba, another city on the oppo- 
site side of the lake, from which, after a certain interval, they 
prepare to invade the strangers with a vast licet of canoes. Ma- 
doc, however, in the mean time, had taken care to get twelve of 
liis brigantines taken to pieces, aird brought overland to his new 
metropolis.^ They are put together again in the lake ^ and, with 
the help of a stifl’ breeze, run down and demolish the whole small 
craft of the natives, who are scattered upon the watej hkc leaves 
in the pools of autumn. Notwithstanding all these reverses of 
fortune, the bigotry of the priests, and the savage valour of the 
w^arriors, dhdain all composition with the victor ; and tiny 
preparing for another attack by land, w'hen, on the eve of one oi 
their great festivals, a neighbouring mountain suddenly blazes out 
into a volcano ; vast deluges of lava desolate the country ; and a 
mighty earthquake heaves up the waters of the lake, ?i}d sweeps 
away Palamba, with nine tenths of its inhabitants. Madoc ge- 
nerously employs his galleys to save the drowning remnants of his 
opponents, and even oflors the king, who was among the sur- 
vivors, a temporary asylum in his ancient palace of Aztlan. 
The high-minded monarch, however, cannot be brought to ac- 
cept of such an accommod.ition : he rather chooses to take the 
advice of a certain bird in his mountain retreat, which he fancies 
calls upon him to depart. In obedience to this rCxSpectabie counsel- 
lor, he assembles the wreck of his subjecls, and declares his reso- 
lution to migrate to a distant ix'gion with such of his followers as 
may be inclined to adhere to him 5 Madoc being willing to graiit 
protection and assistance to such as may choose to remain. The 
young and the valiant — all but one, who prefers killing himself — 
follow their sovereign to the westwaird, where they found the 
kingdom of Mexico *, but tire pacific part of the population re- 
main with Mi.doc, who incorporates them with his own people, 
and thus becomes the founder of a mighty dynasty* 

Such, wdtii the exception of a few episodes, is the story of 
Madoc, a poem in two parts, ^and thirty-five Sections, which dis- 
dains the ‘ degraded ritle^f Epic/ and pretends not to be ^ con- 
structed according the rules of Aristotle P 

Idle faults of the fable and characters are many and obvious.- 
The adventures of Madoc in Wales have little interest or coherence 
in themselves, and bear no relation whatsoever to his exploits among 
the savages. 'Fhe European story* moreover, is not only quite un- 
^onneejed wiUi ttie A^ierican one, but it is unfinished and im- 
perfect. 
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perfect. After attempting to interest us, for eighteen sections, 
in the fortunes of Owen’s children, Mr Southey snatches us 
away from them, just as their destiny ag|>ears to be approaching 
to a crisis ; — one o£ the captive brethren has newly broken out of 
David’s dungeon, and a picturesque personage of a nephew, who 
walks upon the moonlight beach, with a boat on his back, and 
an oar in his hand, has vowed to drive him from the throne of 
his fathers. The Saxon princess too, seems very much in the 
humour for elopement, and the bishop in no small danger of 
lapidation. It is rather injudicious in the author, we think, 
after having compelled his reader to study the complicated poli- 
tics of this unhappy family, to drop the curtain upon them, at 
the very time when their story begins to be interesting and easily 
understoocL 

There is scarcely any discrimination of character in all this part 
of the poem ; every one wc hear of is a warlike chieftian, more or 
less generous or ferocious ; and the incidents, being all confined 
to high life, have in them so little to characterize a race of Celtic 
mountaineers, that, M^ere it not for the occasional introduction of 
harps and bards, and names full of ;/$ and we should bo apt 
to forget that the scene was laid in the recesses of North Wales, 
and to suspect that the author had versified the history of tlie 
Heptarchy, or a few chapters of the Wars of York and Lancas- 
ter, as a prelude to his legend of the discovery of Americu 
Madoc himself has the vulgar and inexpiable fault of poetical 
heroes, that of being too perfect ; — is more pious than the pious 
.Aineas himself, and considerably more correct in his deportment 
to the ladies. He seems to be quite invulnerable indcccl to tlie 
shafts of Cupid; ami testifies no sort of amorous propensities ci- 
ther towards the ruddy daiUvScls of Wales, or the olive princesses of 
America. In short, he is as sober, prudent, resolute, able-bodied, 
and fortunate a person, as any poet could wish to have the ma- 
nagement of : he sets about all his undertakings like a man who 
knows perfectly that he can accomplish them, and never fails to 
get through tliem, withoVt much discomposure to himself or the 
reader. There is a bastard cousin of hivS, of the nauie of Cad- 
wallon, of whom we had some hope, at the outset, that he might 
redeem this monotony of Cimbric valour ; but, though he begins 
with some indications of a peremptor|r and decided character, he 
very soon fails into the ranks of his countrymen, and sinks into 
the faithful Achates of his leader. The American personages are 
somewhat more varied and discriminated, though tlicre is scarcely 
any attempt at the delineation of individual character — that ideal 

trait painting, which gives so strong an impression of reality. 
jRhe-^Ctures arc almost all maxked oiUy with the general attri- 
butes 
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butes of the class, not tvith the peculiar features of the ifidivi- 
dual; — there are gloomy bigots, and ferocious warriors, at!4 
patriotic sovereigns, %nd grateful adherents, arrayed, skilfully 
enough, in the costtmic of their country, but not introduced as 
real persons to our imagination* 

or Mr Southey’s skill or judgment in the conduct of the story, 
we arc afraid the reader will receive a very unfavourable impres- 
sion from the perusal of its opening. Madoc landing at Aber- 
fraw in the dark, is met on the beach by Urien, his foster-father ; 
and, after recognizing and kissing him, this is the dialogue that 
passes between them — ^ 

* My sister ? cjuoth the prince. . . . Oh, she and I 
Have wept together, Madoc, for thy loss, . . 

That long and cruel absence ! . . . 

And David, and our brethren ? cried the prince. 

As they moved on. . . . But then old Urien’s lips 
Were slov/ at answer ; and he spake, and paused *. . * 

More blood, quoth Madoc, yet! hath Da\id’s fear 
Forced him to still more cruelty? Alas . . . 

Woe for the house of Owen ! 

Evil stars, 

Replied the old man, ruled o’er thy bretlu’en’« birth, 

I'rom Dolwyddeijn driven, his peaceful home, 

Poor Yoiwcth sought the church’s. sanctuary 
The murderer followed ! . . Madoc, need 1 say 
Who sent tlie sword ? . . . Llewelyn, his brave 
Where wanders he ? in this his rightful realm, 

Houseless and haunted 1 richly would the king 
Gift the red hand that lid him of that fear I 
RiricI, an outlawed fugitive, as yet 
F^ludes his bi otheris fmy ; Rodi i lives, 

A prisoner he, . . I know not in lit 

Of natuHtl mercy, from the slaughter spared.’ p. 4. 5. 

Now, considering, in the first place, that the story of King 
Owen’s sons is known, if it be known at all, only to a few 
Welch antiquaries ; and, in |he second place, that Llewelyn, 
Ririd, and Rodri, have scarcely twenty lines apiece assignedi to 
them in the subsequent part of the poem, it does appear to us, 
that nothing could be more injudicious, than thus to perplex and 
terrify the reader with^this catalogue of dissonant names, and 
allusions which he could not possibly understand* 

Though this conversation must be extremely distressing to the 
inexperienced reader, it was probably suflleiently natural beivyeen 
the prince and his foster-father. The same apology, however, we 
fear, cannot be made for the first dialogue diat is recorded 

bet'^ten 
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between him and his royal brother* After the queen has beei^ 
presented to her adventurous kinsman, Madoc says, 

♦ Enough of sorrow hath our royal house 
Known in the field of battles, « . yet we reaped 
The harvest of renown. 

Aye, . . many a day, 

David replied, together have led 

Tlie onset ! . . Dost thou not remember, brother, 

IluW, in that hot and unexpected clwge 
On t'leinog^i bank, we gave the enemy 
Th-ir welcoming? 

And Berwyn’s after-strife ? 

Quoth MadOc, as the memoiy kindled him : 

*rhe fool that day, v/ho in his masque attire 
Spoiled bedbre King Henry, wished in vain 
Either habiliments of javelin proof! ’ 8c c. 

* Thiit, exclaimed the king. 

That was a day indeed, that I may still 
Proudly lemcmber, proved as I have been 
In conflicts of such perilous assay. 

I'hat Saxon combat seemed like woman’s W'ar, 

When with the traitor Hoel I did wage 

Tlie deadly battle ; then was I in tnith 

Put to tht p’ oof } no vantagc-grounil was there. 

Nor famine, nor disease, nor storms to aid.’ p. 13. 14* 

Now, this has not only the fault of the preceding extract, in 
afflicting the reader with prosaic allusions to a variety of events 
which are altogether unknown and unintoivstlrg j but it is, in 
substance, we thii>k, un extremely unnatural discourse to pass 
between two brothers who hvul just met, after a separation of 
, some years, aiid the experience of many interesting adventures. 
The outrage in which it terminates, is by no means so unnatural 
as^he sudden pacification of two such hot-blooded chieftians. 

With regard to the main story, Mr Southey’s radical blunder 
consists in ascribing to a Welch chlefrian, of the Pith century, the 
discoveries and exploits of the Spainards 300 years after. He 
confesses fairly, that all the scenery and manners, and almost all of 
the incidents of the second part of his poem, are borrowed from 
the adventures of Columbus ami Cortes ; and with such minute 
fidelity, ihdfied, are they copied, that in many instances, the 
ino^^t carelcSiS reader must be struck with the improbability of the 
nattative, and feelj that by making his hero a Welchman, Mr 
Southey has ibrfeited his claim to many of those accomplish^ 

4 i<»nt8 and successes tvbi^h could not hav^ been denied him as a 
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The idea of undertaking a voyage of discovery, in the first 
place, is most unnaturally put into the brain of a young Celtic 
chieftian, whose whole time had been spent in family feiuis and 
hostility against the Saxons. The accomplishment of such a voy- 
age, without the use of the mariners compass, is another glaring 
improbability, which would have been avoided, by following the 
guidance of authentic history ; and tlie firm persuasion of success 
and heroic perseverance which were natural enough in a learned 
pilot and practised navigator, are transferred, with little judg- 
ment, to a fiery warrior, w'ho had never been out of sight of land 
before in his life. Tlie incongruities thicken, however, when 
Mr Southey proceeds to make prince Madoc achieve all the ex^ 
ploits of Cortes in battle against the natives. He mr^h^ have tra- 
versed the Atlantic without compass ; but we apprehend that he 
could not possibly have subdued millions of valiant savages with- 
out guns or horses. The spearmen of Gwyneth and the bowyers 
of Dehewbarth, are but poor substitutes for the cavalry and mus- 
queteers of Cortes ^ and no advantage of iron helmets and polish- 
ed swords can reconcile the imagination to die constant success of 
a handful of men against myriads of armed antagonists as vigo- 
rous and fearless as themselves. The Spaiiiards themselves were 
indebted for their success, not so mucii to die actual eifcct of 
their fire-arms and cavalry, as to the superstitious terror and asto^ 
nishment, which the sight of those formidable engines protiuced 
on the minds of the natives. The warriors of Azclan, however, 
could feel no aw^e nor amazement at the sight of men, who pushed 
w’ith spears and warded wdth bucklers like their owm, with whom 
they i\ad an opportunity in every contest ro measure their strength 
and agility, and the satisfaction ol inuling it equal. By piefer- 
fing Madoc to Cortes as his hero, Mr Southey, therefore, it ap- 
pears to us, has not only forfeited that interest which the persua- 
sion of authenticity will always lend even to a poetical narrative, 
but has increased the marvellous in his hero’s performances to a 
degree from wdiich the most careless reason must revolt \ and con- 
verted wdiat might have been admiration, into contemptuous in- 
credulity. 

In addition to the gross improbabilities resulting from dressing 
the Welch adventurer in the victories of the Spaniard, there are 
several of Mr Southey’s fictions, which appear to us to exceed the 
just limits of ^ pleasing w'onder.’ The conversion of the Hoa- 
men, with all dieir priests and their chief pontiff, to Christianity, 
by a few imperious averments, unvouched by miracles, or any 
species of evidence, is among the boldest traits of this sort whicn 
occur in the performance, and seems to us to be particularly in- 
congruous to the mikl and reasonable character of die warlike 

apostle^ 
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•postZe, who concludes his address by informing liis hearers, that 
if any of them hesitated to profess nis complete conversion, he 
•hould instantly be « cut off from among tlie people/ The final 
catastrophe, brought about by the happy occurrence of an earth- 
quake and volcanic eruption at the critical moment of a solemn 
festival and a projected invasion, appears to us to be equally 

J uetUe and e^ttravagant We applaW Mr Southey, however, for 
aving employed no preternatural agency in the explication of the 
dissent parts of hi^ design. We have great doubt, whether, what 
is called machinery, be not at all tunes a blemish in a poem 
which aims at probability j and are decidedly of opinion that it 
ought not to be admitted into a work which treats of events with- 
in the limits of authentic history. 

These are all the observations which we think it necessary to 
make upon the general plan and conduct of the story j but, in 
fact, it is not upon this that the merit or the fortune of a poem 
will uaually depend. If it cont^n many beautiful and pathetic 
passages, it cannot fail to please, although they should not bo very 
skilfully connected \ and if the materials be ordin«iry or disagree- 
able, no artifice of collocation can redeem the compound fiojn 
censure. In this essential particular, wo have much to blame and 
much to admire in the ample volume before us. 

Wc have already remarked, that the poetry of Mr Southey 
was in many places characterised by an affectation of infantine 
simplicity anu antique homeliness, in which some persons are said 
to find wonderful refreshment and delight. To such readers ma- 
ny passages in this poem will afford the greatest satisfaction ; but 
us the taste is not yet general, we can only venture to exhibit a 
few specimens. The following introduction to a narrative will be 
allowed to be in a very perfect style of school-day innocence : 

♦ There were two biethren oacc, of kingly line, 

Ihe old nian replied ; they loved cacli oiIki* well, 

And when tllfe one was at his dying hour. 

It then was comfort to Jum tlut he left 
$0 dear a brother, who would duly pay 
A falher^s duties to his orpb.an boy. 

And sure he loved the orphan ; and the boy. 

With all a chikf s sincerity, loved h»m. 

And learnt to call him father : so the years 
Went on, till, when the orphan gained the age 
Of manhood, to the throne his uncle came. 

The young man claimed a fair inheritance. 

His father^s lands ; and , . . mark what follows, prince!' p. 7^.6, 
This brief remonstrance of the prince's m^utinous crew, is also 
veary artless and aftectiogr— 

♦ I’heir lives were dear tliey bade me knoWi and they 
Many, and /, tha ohtmu^ but gue* ' 


The 
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The simplicity of the following passage, we doubt not, will be 
very acceptable to the gentle readers to whom we have ventured 
to recommend it. 

* And now the Porter called Pnnee Madoc out. 

To speak with one, he said, who from the land 
Had sought him, and required his private ear. 

Madoc in the moonlight met him : in his hand, 

The stripling held an oar, and on his back. 

Like a broad sl>ield, tlie coracle was bung. 

Uncle ! he cried, and, with a gush of tears. 

Sprung to the glad embrace. 

O my brave boy ! 

Llewelyn ! my dear boy ! with stifled voice. 

And inter! upted utterance, MridOc cried, 

1 Jewelyn, come with me, and share my fate ! 

No ! by my God ! the higii-hearted youth exclaimed, 

I am the rightful king of this poor land. . . . 

Go thou, and wisely go ; but I must stay, 

That I may save my people. Tell me, Uncle, 

The story of thy fortunes ; I can hear it 
Heie in this lonely isle, and at this hour, 
iiccuicly. 

Nay, quoth Madoc, tell me first, 

Where are thy haunts and coveits, and what hope* 

Thou hast to be«ir thee up ? Why goest thou not 
To Mathraval V p. 1 34, 135.' 

The following table-talk about mead, may appear perhaps in 
too elevated a style j but wc are persuaded tliat tile admirers of 
the foiegolng passages will find it very touching and simple* 

‘ And now Madoc, pouring fortli 
The l ipe mcibcglin, to Erillyab gave 
The horn of silver brim. Taste, Queen and fiiend, 

Said he, what fmm our father-land wc bring, 

'I’hc old btdoved beverage. Sparingly 
Drink, for it hath a st ength to stir the brain, 

And trouble reason, if intemperate lips 
Abuse its potency. She took the horn. 

And sipt with wary wisdom. . . . Canst thou teach u® 

*'i'he art of this rare beverage ? quoth the Queen, 

Or is the gift reserved for yc alone, 

33 y the Great Spirit, who hath favoured ye 
In all things above us ? • . . The Chief replied. 

All that we know of useful and of good 
Ye also shall be taught.’ p. 215. 216* 

We conclude our specimens of this lisping innocence with thi« 
tpretty good-‘night of a brotlier to a sister, which is almost as iu-" 
t«r«6tmg as ^garden adieus of Romeo and Juliet* 
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Not yet at rest, my sister ! quoth the Prince, 

As at her dwelling door he saw the maid 
Sit gazing on that lovely moonlight scene : . 

To bed, Guervyl ? Dearest what hast tliou 
To keep the wakeful here, at this late hour. 

When even 1 shall bid a truce to thought, 

And lay me down in peace ? * Good night, Goervyf, 

Dear sister mine, . . my own 'dew mother’s child ! ’ p. 2qS. 


Akin to this affectation of babyish gentleness, is the frequent 
introduction of l6v> antiquated, and vulgar words, upon serious 
occasions. Belike^ for instance, is a prodigious favourite with Mr 
Southey ; insomuch that it occurs, we believe, more than lifi y 
times in the course of the poem^ Nay, such is his partiality to 
it, that he even advances it, on some occaFioni, out of its pro- 
per rank of an adverb, into the place of an adjective, as < ourjlul 
belike to faiU In the same taste he says of« a speech which 
Madoc addressed to the king of A'ztian, that ‘ he let it The 

arms of a deceased chieftain are elegantly called his < deMh-^doers^ 
The spokCsSman of the priests is termed ‘ their inouth^pkce d and 
another, who had b(?en fasting in a wood, is said to be 
‘ I-anaciatc like some baie anato7\v>d 

Instead of saying our inferior numbers, Mr Southey cluiscs to 
make* a warrior express liis fear, that the multitude of tie savages 
may 

^ Dwindle our all-tof-j'e'ivd 

In another place, a voice is heard siuklenly, in the temple, 

‘ > nd crash *:vkh that 

Tht^ icin ’ 

Finally, we are told of a warrior, whose sword, 

— — .sliv^^’ang dtuvnsvaid. 

Left the d-ngiuig/ 

And of another, w ho 

' ' donuc'd 

>A cles^‘ of go^istnnpine.’ 

Besides tlrcse impressive combination^ of simple terms, there are 
many single words, which we suspect Mr Southey to Lave lent, 
from the storehouse of his own invention, to the exha a ted trea- 
sure of the English hppriage. It is a cffrimon practice with him 
to compare the adve-b if it were an adjective th us we have 
< iitlier/ * 6ciC^ier/ and < distincdicr j’ to wliich iraiy be add- 
ed, perhaps, though an innovation of a dinVrc’^t kind, < booncr,’ 
and ^ beautifullestd In the same taste, we have « in v^‘»y deed,* 
< in very heaven j* and hear of an < aerpiainted sws -d/ the 
of a serpent, and the ^ frnslP oi rocks. The juost ob- 
jectionable of all these, howev<^‘r,' in our apprchcnsiun, arc the 
me$hodi$ticahaud affected appellations by wldch the Duty is ge- 
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nerally designated. He is called < The Great For-Evcr-One.’- 
< The For-Kvcr-One — ^l^'he Every-Where — The For-Ever — ^The 
Beloved One 5’ and a great'varicty of familiar and mystical names, 
of a similar import and construction. 

"^ilie next great characteristic of Mr Southey’s poetry, after its 
infantine slniplicity, is the energy, wildness, enthusiasm, and sin- 
gularity of the conceptions with which the author has laboured to 
enliven if. In pursuit of this obscure idea of elevation and origi- 
nality, he has often wandered, it appears to us, into the regions 
of bombast and obscurity. Is it possible for any thing to be more 
unnatural and offensive than the following raving of a man de- 
scribing a storm, which he had weathered at sea some years be- 
fore ? 

- - — * Were the dements 

Confounded in peipetual conilict here, 

Sea, air, and heaven ? Or were we])eiishing 
Where at their souice the Hoods, fur ever thus, 

Beneath the nearer influence of the Moon 
Laboured in these mad workings ? Did the waters 
lleie in their utmost ciicle meet the void, 

The veige and blink of Chaos ? or this eailh, , . 

Was it indeed u living thing, . . its breath 
"I'he e’nb .nnd tiow of Ocean ? and had we 
Reached the stoim-rampai t of its sanctuary, 

Tin: insupeiable boundaiy, raised U» giuud 

It*, m’ystciitfs from the eye of man piofane I* p. 44. 

We trace the same impotent attempt at extraordinary elevation 
aiiil energy, in the prince’s account of tlic first suggestion of his 
adventurous voyage. He and Cadwallon were sitting idly on the 
sliore one line evening, looking at the sun as lie descended. SuJ- 
ilenly, 

‘ Piincip, quoth Cadwallon, thou ha^i rode the waves 
Jn tiiumph, when the invade) s felt thme arm^ 

Oh what cl nobler conquest might be won 

"I'hore, . . ujKui tiiat wnde field ! . . What meanest tliou I 

I ciied . . . That yonder wateis are not spread 

A. boundless waste, a bourn impassable, . . 

'l^hat man should rule the elements . , . Oh that my soul 
Could seize the wings of mor ning * soon would I 
Behold that other world, where yonder sun 
*Speeds now, to dawn in glory I 

As he spake^ 

Conviction came upon my biartlod mind, 
l^ike lightning on the midnight traveller. 

I caught kis hand ; • . Kinsman, and guide, and friend, 

Yea, let us go together ! Down we sate. 

Full of the vision, on the echoing shew^. * p* 33-4* 

Voi.. vn. NO. Lh li There 
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There is the same absurdity and failure of effect in the follow- 
ing speech, which seems to have been intended as a model of 
insane and terrible energy* 

* Before this generation, and before 

These ancient forests, * • yea, before yon lake 
Was hollowed out, or one show-feather fell ^ 

On yonder mountain-^top, now never bare, . . 

Before tlrese things I was, * . where, or from whence^ 

I know not, . . who can tell ? But then I was. 

And in the sliadow of the Spirit stood ; 

And I beheld the Spirit, and In him 
Saw ajl things, even as they were to be ; 

And X held commune with him, not of words, 

But thought witli thought. Then was it given me 
Tlxat I should chuse my station when my hour 
Of mortal birth was come, ♦ . hunter, or chief. 

Or to be mightiest in the work of war, 

Or in the shadow of the Spirit live. 

And he in me. According to my choice, 

For ever overshadowed by his power, 

I walk among mankind. At times I feel not 
The burthen of his presence ; then am I 
As other men ; but when the season comes, 

Or if I seek the visitation, then 
He fills me^ and iny soul is carried on, 

And then do I forelive the race of men, 

So that the things that will be, arc to me 

* Past. ’ p, 210, 21 1. 

We add but one other brief instance of this unfortunate pas-^ 
ston for emphasis and originality. He is talking of certain raven- 
ous fish, and is pleased to assure us, that ‘ tho’ in blue ocean seen,^ 
they nevertheless appeared — 

‘ Blue darkly, deeply beautifully blue ! * 

We do not kijbw whether it be from any similar persuasion of 
their magnificence, or from his great partiality to authentic his- 
tory, that Mr tSouthey has borrowed from ancient chronicles so 
many silly anecdotes and barbarous names of Welch kings and 
chieftains. When Madoc is feasting with Rhy s, a messenger ar- 
rives from the King, who is introduced, and delivers himself as- 
follows ; 

« Now. the messenger 

Entered tlie hall ; Goagan of Powys-Iand, 

He of Caer-Etnion was it, who was charged 
From Gwyneth to Deheubarth ; a brave mart, 

Of G<^«ous speech. He told the royal son 
Of Giyffidd, the descendaiit of the line 
Of iyiy$*ab*Tttdyr*mawr, that he came there 

From 
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From David, son of Owen, of the stock 
Of kingly CyOan. £ am sent, said he. 

With friendly greeting; and as I receive 
Welcome and honour, so, in David's name, 

Am I to thank the Lord of l)lnevawr. ' p. 154* 

Now, the whole businesis of thk ^lo^uent and high-born person- 
age, is to ask a horse and a suit of clothes, and ten marks from 
I he Lord Rhys *, which having received, Goagan of Powys-land 
fakes his departure, and molests prince Madoc-,and the reader no 
more. 

Mr Southey goes professedly out of his way, to relate this de- 
lertable anecdote ; and, in tlie same spirit, he allows his hero to 
vide alone by tlie shore, while he pauses to inform the reader, 
that 

- — ^ ‘ many a prince, 

Warned by the visitation, sought and gained 
A siiintiy crown, Tyntiu, Merini, 

Boda and Ihonda and Adgyvarch, 

* Gv/ynun and Ceiynin and Gv/ynodyl. p. 129. 

Idierc is great Choice of passages equally musical and erudite ; 
(»ut we imagine our readers have enough of tliom. 

The last gi eat fault we would emmierutc among the peculiarities 
of Mr Souilicy'’s poetry, is the extreme ditfuseneas and prolixity 
</f hixS common style of composition. He is always incumbered 
with the suporfluky of Ins language ; he is never succinct for speed, 
nor divested for great (Exertion ; his drapery is always trailing iu 
great folds upon the ground ; and tlioiigh in a fine attitude, or 
Mhen the wind waves ic ahrft, there is much gracefulness and ma- 
jesty 111 ilif' ledundancy, yet it more fiequently ent^inglcs his foot- 
steps, and retards liis progress, and often drags bcliind in unseem- 
ly and unprofitable volumes, The very nature of this defect ren- 
ders it dilheuk to exemplify it by an extr^^cl : but the reader who 
widies to understand what we most object tq^may turn to the 
squabble with the fiaxou prelate, beginning at p. 153 j tlic coiifer^ 
ciure with thePabas at p. bM j Cadwallo^^s whole narrative p. 104 ? ; 
i!k* lake fight, the wd^ole adventure with the snake god, and a con- 
siderable part of the battles and religious ceremonies at Aptian. 
Wt^ add’ one passage which has scarcely any cjtlmr defect but this 
e X i e si y e word iness : md di iatation. . 

Fair blew the j/inds, aiid siafriy di«l the v/avcJ* 

Bear tlut bclo^^ed charge, /ft were a tale 
\Vo\Ud rouse adventurous courage iu a boy, 

Makiiig hjim long to l»e a manner, 

Tlut he might rove the tnatd, if I should tell 
Mow iilca$anily, for itnatiy a.sammerKiav* 

Over ihe Jttinny tea, ‘vvUh wind al will. 


Fiince 
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Prince Madoc sailed ; and of those happy isles, 

Which had he seen ere that ordained storm 
I>rove southward his slope course, there he had pitched 
His tent, and blest his lot that it had fallen 
In land so fair ; and human blood had reeked 
Daily on Aztlan’s cursed akars still. 

But other doom was his, more? arduous toil 
Yet to achieve, worse danger to endure. 

Worse evil, to be quelled, and higher good, 

That iMtases not away, educed from ill ; 

Whereof all unforeseeing, yet for all 
Of ready he^, he over ocean sails, 

Wafted by gentle winds o*er gentle waves. 

As if the elenients combined to serve 
The perfect prince, by God and man beloved. 

And now how joyfully he views the land, 

Skirting, like moniing clouds, the dusky sea ; 

With what a searching eye recals to mind 
Foreland, and creek, and cape ; how happy' now 
Up the great river bends at last his way.* p. 187-7. 

Before raking our leave of the blemishes of this performance, 
M>e must observe, that there are occiisional instances of negligence 
in the structure of the verse, for which the easiness bf^^ the measure 
and Mr Southey’s indisputable facility, leave him without apology. 
•Such lines as ‘ When the bowyers of Deheubarth plied so well,’ 
or ♦ And craught the hem of her garment and exclaimed,* are real- 
ly inexcusable* Wc cannot help protesting also against the unne- 
cessary profusion of ineffable names with which Mr Southey has 
defaced his poem. We cannot indeed exactly agree with Buiieau, 
that 

* un seal nom barbarc 

Rend un poi^me entier ou ridicule ou bizarre. * 

But wc really compasionate the imlearned reader, who has to en- 
counter such words as Gaonocotzin,Tezcalipoca, Coatlantana, Tc- 
zozoirfcoc, Yuhidthiton, Nahuztin, &c. in every page. After all, 
however, Mr kSouthey assures us that he has been very merciful 
and indulgent in this fesp^t, since he had good authority for filling 
his page with a succession of such immeasiirable appellatites as 
Tacotehcakadfyaayjm. 

If this poem be justly chargeable with dte faults which we have 
ventiir^ to ascribe to it, it certainly cannot, be ranltbd among pro- 
ductions of the first rate excellence : at the same time, its beau- 
ties are unquestionably great and numerous 5 and we turn with 
pleasure to the task of pointing out a few of them , to our readers’ 
admiration. ^ 

The vcrsificatioo i$ for the most part extremely rich and melo- 
dious ^ 
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dious ; and although its general character be sweetness and copi- 
ousness, there are many passages which may aspire to the praise of 
magnificence and grandeur. Mr Southey’s forU^ we think, is in 
the description of external nature : he has observed all its appear- 
ances with the keen eye of a poet, and has put into his description 
90 strong and so delicate an expression of associated emotions, as in- 
fallibly to awaken in the mind of his readers the sentiment with 
which the scene had affected his own. There are some fine 
touches of this sort in Madoc’s account of his first voyage; but the 
narrative is so diffuse and so cloSely connected, that we could not 
possibly do it justice in an extract. The following description of 
an autumnal evening, however, and of the sensations it is calcu- 
lated to excite in a lonely traveller, will justify in part the opinion 
we have ventured to express. 

— ^ Eve came on. 

The dry leaves rustled to the wind, and fell 
And floated on the stream ; there was no voice. 

Save of the mournful rooks, that overhead 

Winged their long line ; for fragrance of sweet flowci s. 

Only the odour of the autumnal leaves : , . 

AH, sighf;s and sounds of sadness : and the place 
TolBiat despondent mood was ministrant ; . . 

Among the hills of Gwyneth, and its wilds 
And mountain glens, perforce he cherished still 
The hope of mountain liberty ; they braced 
And knit the heart and arm of hardihood ; . . 

But here, in these green meads, by these low slopes 
And hanging groves, attempered to the scene, ‘ 

His spirit yielded.’ p. 1 1 9. 

To this we glj^dly subjoin the picture of a bright day ia tlie same 
enchanting season. 

* I'here was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven ; the blessed sun, abnc, 

In unapproachable divinity. 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

How beautiful beneath the bright blue sky, 

1'he bjllows heave ! one glowing green expanse. 

Save where along the bending line of sIkuc 
S iich hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 

Embatlied in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of ocean are abroad : like floating foam, 

Tlie sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 

With long protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing th^r far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, ami give their note of joy. 

It was a day that sent into the heart 
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A. summer feeliog : even the insect swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 

For one day of existence more, and ]oy ; 

The solitary piimrose, on the bank, 

Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth » the^xorks, and shore?, 

And everlasting mouhti^tns, put on 

The smile of tSat glad aunshine, , , they partook 

The univeml blessing/ p. 129. 150. 

To those who are acquainted with the character of our moyn-« 
tain landscape, the truth of the following description will give the 
inost exquisite gi'atilicatioii. 

— ^ A little way 
He turned aside, by natural impulses 
Moved, to behold Cadwailon's lonely hut* 

That lonely dwelling stood among the hills, 

By a grey mountain stream ; just elevate 
Above the winter toircnts did it stand 
Upon a craggy bank ; and orchard slope, 

Aiose behind, and joyous was the scene, 

In eai'Jy summer, when those antic trees 
Shone with their blushing blossoms, and the 
Twinkled beneath the breeze its liveliest gret n. 

But, save the flax*field and that orchard slope, 

All else was desolate, and now all wore 
One sober hue ; the narrow vale which wound 
Among the hills, was grey with rocks, that pcere;d 
Above^its shallow soil ; the mountain side 
Was with loose stones bestrewn, which, oftentimes 
.^iiciing beneath tlic foot of straggling goat. 

Clattered adown the steep, or huger crags. 

Which, when the coming frost should loosen them, 

Would tliunder down. All things assoited well 
With Uiaf grey mountain hue ; the low stone line?. 

Which scarcely seemed to be the work of man. 

The dwelling, ludcly reared with stone# unhewn. 

The stubble flax, the crooked apple-trees, 

Grey witli their fleecy moss and mlsseltoe, 

Wiiite-bai kt d birch, now leafless, and the a^h. 

Whose knotted roots were like the rifted rock, 

' V/here they had forced tl^ir Way- Adbwh the vale 
JSfoken by stones, and o*cr a stopey bed, 
koUed the loud rnountjun-ptfeam/ p- 139. 140- 

The following passage m a different kyW^ of excellence : it 
h a complete and b^xttttifui picture of the old cathedral service- 

; ♦ But the placfe 

Was holy j • • the deaff air, that uiid^frneath 
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Those arches never felt tlic healthy sun, 

Nor the free motion of the elements, 

Chilly and damp, infused associate awe ; 

'rhe sacred odours of the incense still 
Floated ; the da)dight and the taper-ftames 
Commingled, dimming each, and each bedimmed ; 

And a$ the slow procession paced along, 

Still ^ their hymn, as if in symphony. 

The regular fboufall sounded ; swelling now, 

Their voices in one chonis, loud and deep, 

Rung o’er the echoing aisle ; and when it ceased. 

The silence of that huge and sacred pile . 

Came on tlic heart. What wonder if the Prince 
Yielded his homage now ? the influences 
Of that sweet autumn day made eveiy sense 
Alive to every impulse, . . and he stood 
On liis forefathers’ dust.’ p. 132. 

It would not be doing justice, either to Mr Southey’s talent;^, 
or liivS industry, if we were not to exhibit to the reader some of 
those fine passages which he has formed upon tlie ancient lays 
or traditions of the Welch bards. The following description, 
and song young Caradoc, at the great bardic festival, where the 
uspirajits claimed admi$>sion into that celebrated order, is marked, 
vv^e think, with all the characters of genuine and fiAe poetry. 

• Inclining on his harp, 

He while his comrades in piobation song 
Approved their claim, stood hearkening, as it seemed. 

And yet like unintelligible sounds 
He heard the symphony and voice attuned ; 

Fven in such feelings as, all undefined, 

Come with the flow of waters to the soul. 

Or w iih the motions of the moonlight ^ky. 

But when his biddirig came, he at the call 
Arising from the dreamy mood, advanced. 

Threw back his mantle, and began tire lay. 

Where are tlie sons of Gavran where his tribe, 

The faithful ? following their beloved chief, 

I'hey the green islands of the ocean sought. 

, Nor human tongue hath tojd, nor human car. 

Since from the silver shores they went their way, 

Hath heard their fortune's. In his crystal ark. 

Whither sailed Merlin, witli his band of bards, 

Old Meflin, master of the mystic lotTe ? 

^Belike his crystal ark, instinct with life, 

Obedient fo the mighty master, reached 
I’he land of the departed ; . there, belike. 

They b the clime of imniottality, 

B jf, TiicmsclTci 
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Themselves immomi, drink the gales of bliss, 

That u’ef Flathinnis bi'cathc eternal spring. 

l^hat blend whatever odours make the gale 

Of evening sweet, whatever melody 

Charms the wood-traveller. In their high roofed halls, 

^^here, with the chiefs of other days, fe 3 they 

Their aiingled joy pervade them ? . . Or beneath 

The mid-sea waters, did that crystal ark 

Down to the secret depths of ocean plunge 

Its fated crew ? Dwell they in coral bowers 

With mern^id loves, teaching their paramoui's 

The songs that stir the sea, or make the winds 

Hush, and the waves be still ? In fields of joy 

Have they their home, where central fires maintain 

Perjjetual siunmet, where one emerald light 

Through the grepn element for e\»er flows p. 1 1 2-1 3. 

The following is an imitation of Prince HoePs lay of love, 
which is finely introduced into one of the most affecting passages 
of the whole poem. It has a true lyric character, we think, and 
an air of genuine antiquity. 

• J have harnessed thee, my steed of shining grey, 

And thou shalt bear me to the dear white walls. 

I love the white walls by the verdant bank, 

That glitter in the sun, where Bashfulncsa 
Watches ihc silver sea-mew sail along. 

I love the glittering dwelling, where we hear 
The ever-sounding waves ; for there she dwells, 

The sha^Hrly maid, fair as the ocean spray, 

Her cheek as lovely as the apple-flower. 

Or cvening^s summer glow. ' I pine for her ; 

In crowded halls ray spirit is with her ; 

Through the long sleepless, night I think on her ; 

And happiness is gone, and health is lost, 

* And fled the flush of youth, and I am pale 
As the pale ocean on a sunless morn. 

1 pine away for her, yet j)ity her, 

That she should spurn a loye so true as mine.? p. 1^14-5. 

The song of the Htrlasp or drinking horn, which was presentr 
ed to the valiant in battle, is rather too long for insertion, and 
rather dull 5 but the description of the voli4ntaryy which the 
bard added to it, on the suddto appearance of Madoc^ is highly 
animated. 

* Here ceased the song. 

Thfio from the threshold on the rush-strewn floor 
Madoc advanced. Cyveilioc^s eye w«ts now 
*ro present fornis awake,.but, even as still 
He iclt Ids harp-chords thtob with dying sounds, 
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The heat and stir and passion had not yet 

Subsided in his soul. Again he struck 

The loud-toned harp. . . . Pour from the silver vase, 

And biim the honourable horn, and bear 
The draught of joy to Madocj . . he who first 
Explored the desert ways of Ocean, first, 

Through the wide waste of sea and sky, held on 
Undaunted, till upon another world, 

The lord and conqueror of the elements, 

He set his fopt triumphant ! Fill for him 
The Hirl^s ! fill the honourable horn I 
This is a happy hour, for Madoc treads 
The hall of Mathraval ; by every foe 
Dreaded ; by every friend beloved the best, 

Madoc, the Briton Prince, the Ocean Lord, 

Who never for injustice reared his arm. 

Give him the Hirias horn! fill, till the draught 
Of joy shall quiver o’er the golden brim ! 

In hapj^y hour the hcio hath returned ! 

In happy hour the friend, the brother treads 
Cyveilioc’s floor i P. ^102-3. 

Our limits will not allow us to make any fartlier extract from 
the European division of the poem, though in point of composi- 
tion we consider it as preferable to the other. The following 
passage transports us at once into the divan of the savages. It is 
not in a very correct taste we think, but it is striking, from tlie no- 
velty of the costume^ and the brilliancy of the description. 

‘ The iloamen in their council-hall are met, 

To liold the Feast of Souls ; seat above seat. 

Ranged round die circling theatre they sit, 

light, but from the central fire, whose smoke, 

Slow passing through the over apciture, 

Excludes the day, and fills the conic roof, 

And hangs above them like a cloud. Around, 

The ghastly bodies of their chiefs are hung, 

Shrivelled and parched by heat ; the humbler dead 
l^ie on the floor, white bones, exposed to view. 

On deer, or elk-skin laid, or softer fur, 

Or web, the work of many a mournful hour ; 

'^rhe loathlier forms of fi'esh mortality, 

Swathed, and in decent tenderness concealed. 

Beside each body pious gifts are laid, 

Mantle and belt and plumed coronal, 

The bow he used in war, his drinking shell, 

His a^ows for the chace, the sarbacan, 

Thmul^ W^hose long tube the slender shaft, breath-driven, 

Might pierce the wringed game. Husbands and wives, 

Pirents 
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Pareilta and childreo, there in death they lie j 
The widowed and tlie parent and the cliild 
4 Look on in silence. Not a sound is heard 
But of the crackling brandy or mouldeiing fire, 

Or when, amid yon pendant string of shdls, 

The slow wind wakes a shrill ana feeble sound, • , , 

A sound of soiTow to the mmd attuned 
By sights of woe.' P. 22 B^g^ 

The neict picture is of a mor^ joyous and animated character, 
though the composition is still more loose and tawdry *, it repre- 
sents the procession which* accompanies young lioel to his destined 
sacrifice. 

‘ Now from the rush^strewn temple they depart. 

They place tlieir smiling victim in a car, 
llpou whose sides of pearly shell there played, 

Sliading and shifting still, the rainbow light. 

On viigin shoulders is he borne aloft, 

With dance befoie, and song and music round j 
Aud thus they seek, in festival aiTay, 

The watei-side. There lies the sacred bark, 

All gay w'ith gold, and garlanded with flowers ; 

The virgins with the joyous boy embark ; 

Ten boatmen urge them on ; tlie priests behind 
Follow, and all the long solemnity. 

The lake is overspread with boats ; the sun 
Shines on the gilded prows, tlie feathery crowns^ 
l^he spai kling waves. Green islets flout along, 

Wl^ere high-born damsels, under jasmin bowers, 

Raise the sweet voice, to which the echoing oar?. 

In modulated motion, rise and fall. 

The moving multitude along the shore 

Flows like a stream j bright shirtes the unclouded sky j 

Heaven, earth, and waters wear one face of joy. 

Young Hoel with delight beholds the pomp ; 

His heart throbs joyfully ; and if he thinks 
Upon his mother now, His but to think 
How beautiful a tale for her glad ear 
He hath on his return. Meantime, the maids 
W eave garlands for his head, and pour the song.. 

Oh, h ippy thou, whom early fiom the wmld 
The Gods require P kc> r. ^94-5. 

We cannot iriake room for any part of the battles or sacrificial 
ceremonies, though they abound with strikbg imagery, and are 
pictured in strong colours! Tlie following lines, whjch'open one 
of tlie sections, would probably appear to greater advantage, if 
they did not bring to our recoUcctioni the more soleihn and im- 
pressive . 
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press! ve narrative of Robertson^ from which they are evidently 
borrowed ; 

‘ Merciful God 1 how horrible is ni^ht 
Upon the plain of Aztlan 1 there the shout 
Of battle, the barbarian yell, the bray 
Of dissonant instruments, the clang of arms, 

The shriek of agony,' the groan of death, 

In one wild uproar and continuous din, 

Shake the still air ; while, overhead, the moon, 
kegardless of the stir of this low world, 

Holds on lier heavenly way. Still, unallayed 
By slaughter, raged the batde, unrelaxed 
By lengthened toil ; anger supplying still 
Strength undiminished for the desperate strife. 

And lo I where yonder, on the temple top. 

Blazing" aloft, the sacrificial fire 
Scene more accurst and hideous than the war 
Disjdays to all the vale ; for whosoever 
That night the Aztecas could bear away, 

Hoanian or Briton, thither was he borne ; 

And, as they stretched him on the stone ofblood^j 
Hid the huge trumpet of the god, with voice 
Loud as the thunder-peal, and heard as far, 

Proclaim the act of death, more visible 

T'han in broad day-hVht, by those midnight fires 

Distinctlier seen. Sight, that with horror filled 

The Cymry, and to mightier efforts roused/ F. 355*3 56* 

We gratify pur readers writ^ this figure of the guardian god of 

* On a blue throne, which four huge- silver snakes, 

As if the keepers of the sanctuaiy, 

Circled, with stretching neck and fangs dispky’d, 

Mcxitli sate ; another graven snake 
Belted with scales of gold his monster bulk. 

Around tht neck a loathsome collar hung. 

Of human hearts ; the face was masked with gold.; 

His specular eyes seemed fire ; one hand upreared 

A club, tire other, in battle, held 

The shield ; and over all, sii^ended, hung 

The banner of the nation. They bclield 

In awe, and knelt before the terrible' god.* P. 277-2’78. 

The native tradition of his immaculate conception is curiouSj 
and very elegant, we think, for so rude a people. 

— < Whence art thou, 

O Spn of Mystery ? From whence art thou, 

Whpse sire thy mother knew not ? She at eve 
Walked ia the temple cpuit, and saw from heaven 
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A plume descend) as bright and beautiful^ 

As if some spirit had embodied there 
The rainbow hues, or dipt it in the light 
Of setting suns. To her it floated down ; 

She placed it in her bosomy to bedeck 
The altar of the god ; she sought it there ; 

Amazed, she found it not ; amazed, she felt 
^ Another life inhised. . . » . From whence art thou, 

O Son of Mystery ? From whence art thou, 

Whose sire thy mother knew not P. 385* 

The following invocation, after the conquest of Aztlan by the 
Britons, aflbrds a fair specimen of Mr Southey’s powers of so- 
norous amplification : 

‘ Hark ! from the towers of Aztlan how the shouts 
Of clamorous joy rc-ring ! the rocks and bills 
Take up the joyful sound, and o^'r the lake 

Roll their sldw echoes Thou art beautiful, 

Queen of the Valley ! thou art beautiful ! 

Thy walls, like silver, sparkle to the sun, 

Melodious wave thy groves, thy garden-sweets 
Enrich the pleasant air, upon the lake 
Lie the long shadows of thy towers, and high 
In heaven thy temple-pyramids arise, 

Hpon whose summit now, far visible 
Against the dear blue sky, the Cross of Christ 
Proclaims unto the nations round, the news 
Of thy redemption. Thou art brauldul, 

Aztlan ! O City of the Cimbric Prince I 
Long mayest thou flourish in thy beaury, long 
Prosper beneath the righteous conqueror, 

Who conquers to redeem I Long years of peace 
And happinesjj await thy Lord and thee, 

Queen of the Vdley !’ P. 399, 400. 

We would willingly give some extracts from the story of Ifiii- 
coya and Coatel, which contains many interesting passages ; but 
we have already exceeded our limits in the account we have given 
of this poem, and can only add, that it is well calculated to con- 
firm our admiration of Mr Southey’s genius and capacity, and 
our dislike of those heresies by which so much of their merit is 
obscured. 

The book^ wc ought to add, is very beautifully printed by Bal- 
Jantyne ; ai|<4 is indeed, in external appearance* one of the most 
elegant volumes that has lately issued from the British press. 
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Art, II- A Tour in America in 1798, 1799, andXHOO : Exhibiting 
Sketches of Society and MtiftnerSj and a particular Account of the 
American System Agriculture^ with its recent Improvements. 
By Richard Parkinson, late of Orangehill, near Baltimore. 
2 vol. 8 VO. pp. 735. London. Harding. 1805. 

*'l"’i:rF. professed object of this work is to undeceive those who 
have been taught to consider the continent of America, 
either as a place of refuge from poverty in their own country, 
or as a profitable scene of speculation. The author belonged to 
the latter class *, and his narrative is chiefly made up of details 
respecting his various disappointments, aiid the similar fates of 
others in his own situation. As a composition, his production 
h worth little. It has no pretensions to method or arrange- 
ment, although it is divided into a multitude of sections; and 
the style is- as coarse and vulgar as might be expected from a 
mere practical farmer — talking without any ceremony, and for 
the most part in ill humour, upon every thing that bcfel him 
or came in his way during his last lease. The weather, the land 
roads, markets, landlord, parson, justices, servants, and neigh- 
bours — all come in for a share of his abuse : and so cautiously is 
every topic of a consolatory nature avoided, that we are left to 
conjecture how, in the midst of all sorts of calamity and vexa- 
tion, he could either have paid his rent, or preserved his reason. 
Such a person Iiits only one mode of discussing whatever ques- 
tions you propose to him — the method of assertion and instance. 
1 le suddenly comes down with a broad, positive, blundering af- 
firmation, an<l backs it with the very thing that happened to 
himself,' the story of his neighbour such a one, which, being 
facts y must be decisive of tlie matter. There, is, indeed, always 
abundance of inconsistency in the statements of these lovers of 
plain fact ; and it requires but a little attention to their stories, 
to refute them upon their own ground. But until this is done, 
or some other kind of remedy administered, they are absolute, 
asters of the argument ; and when they embody their conver- 
sations for public use, it is wonderful how implicitly they are 
followed by the multitude, always abhorrent of just theory or 
geneml principle, prone to the observation of insulated occur- 
rences, and unwilling, through timidity, to depart from particu- 
lar examples, although often beguiled by indolence into the most 
dangerous supplications of them. 

Upon the practical part of the discussions which run through 
Mr Rarkinsou's book, we arc not much inclined to dispute. — 
We sliould lament.to see the land of the United States clear- 
etl and . cultivated by British capital or industry, while our 
own wastes, both in Europe and America, arc left under 
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heath and forest But we cannot bring ourselves to appre- 
hend any such serious emigration or transference of wealth, 
while there remains at home, Or in the colonies, employment 
both for men and stock — that is to say, while it continues the 
interest of the country to retain its population and wealth: and 
our fears upon this head have never been less considerable than 
during thfe perusal of Mr ParkinsonV book — written to prove that 
there is no land in America worth cultivating, and no enjoyment 
of life to be procured; Bat, upon the speculative view of the 
subject, we must venture to oppose our author with all his in- 
stances and anecdotes. It has hitherto been supposed, that the 
cause of the rapid increase of America in wealth and population, 
is the abundance of good land. Mr Parkinson maintains, that, 
after travelling repeatedly over the most favoured parts of the 
continent, and partly viewing, partly trying the soil, as an ex- 
perienced farmer, he has been unable to find any which would 
be deemed worth the trouble of touching in England *, — rfiat every 
appearance of poverty is to be met with in all parts of the 
country \ — that the labour required to preserve a wretched exist- 
ence in America, would procure the comforts of life any where 
else; — that the tiatuve*of the climate and soil offers unsurmount- 
ablc obstacles to the profitable employment of capital in agricul- 
tural speculations ; — and, in short, that we have hitherto been still 
mOre deceived in our ideas of America, than in the earliest de- 
scriptions of China- It is for die purpose of opening meif s eyes 
upon this subjet, by a namitive of his own advantures and ob- 
scr^^ationsj.that Mr Parkinson has compiled these volumes ; and 
wc must frankly acknowledge, that, after carefully perusing them, 
our opinions remain altogether the same as before. Through the 
whole twital; wc can trace the effects of disappointment, ren- 
dered inevitable by previous unreasonable expectations; of the 
strongest national prejudice — sometimes rising into perfect ani- 
mosity — ‘fostered, we suspect, by a willingness to court the pre- 
vailing partialities of Englishmen, and diversified by an occa- 
sional appeal to the feelings which find favour within the circle 
of courts. A very cursory survey of the work will suffice to 
shew how much our authoris opinions have been tinged by these 
accidental peculiarities; and to evince that hi$ statements do not 
warrant the conclusions in support of which they are brought 

forward. ' '' * 

Mr Parkinson was a thorough bred Lincolnshire farmer— ac- 
customed frbifi; his' infancy to the managelnent of die finest cattle 
Mwkt*-^aitd, in general, to the practice of agriculture pc<^ 
ewr to tlie more refihecl stages of the art, and the wealthiest 
l^lpd of society. But he had * the honour of being acquainted 

with 
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with Sir John Sinclair/ to whom Genei^d Washington had sent 
over proposals for letting his land to Brid^ farmers 5 he never 
doubted that an introduction from Sir John to the General and 
his rich soil, was equivalent to a < real treasure ; * and, * with all 
thest encouragements^^ he ^ speculated to make a rapid fortune/ 
Ho pitched on a farm of twelve liundered acres, at twenty-two 
shillings an acre of rent ; carried out his work on farming to sell 
there j bought Phaenomenon and Cardinal PulF, two famious race 
horses, besides various other blood horses, and sundiy pigs and 
cows ; — and having chartered a ship, and put all this live stock, 
together with his family on board, he thought he had « a most 
favourable prospect/ So little desponding was Mr Pjirkinsoi/s 
temper while planning his advanturc, and so entirely did he re- 
serve for the season of action those doubts and discontents which 
should have searched the scheme in its formation. 

His disasters and crosses (wc suspect he never thought of the 
difference) began in port. The ship was improperly laden, and 
had to wait a fortnight for ballast. This delay injured the horses, 
and consumed the stores. One of the sen^ants was dismissed for 
sickness — the otlier was pressed. Our author, and his son of 
twelve years old, had to wait upon the whole live stock ; — ^they 
liad a bad passage of twelve w'ceks, — lost eleven out of sixteen 
ho rses, — and arrived at Norfolk in the middle of November. 
In the frame of mind, which these incidents were calculated to 
create, he entered upon his examination of the promised land ; 
and as ihe first of his discoveries forms the groundwork of all hi$ 
disajipoinunents, wc shall extract his account of the manner in 
which the melancholy truth burst upon him, tliat North America 
is not yet the proper country for rearing prize cattle. 

‘ Alter dinnci was over, i began to inquire for some hay for my 
horses and cattle ; but was told there was no such thing. I was astc- 
nishod to lind in so large a lown, where a great number of horses, 
mules, and cows, were kept, no hay, and in the luonih of November 
too. The pfo})le seemed as much surprised at my asking for hay, as I 
was at there being none : and well tliey might ; for when 1 walked Out 
into the ground, I saw no such thing as gntss growing, nor any sort of 
green herb. This to me as an Englishman, was a very unuUul spec- 
tacle ; to see land without something upon it : and not a little mortify- 
ing, to one who had been tempted to believe it to be (as they term it) 
the best Jand in the world- 1 knew that if all their land was like that, 
a man could not live in plenty and spleadour from the produce of such 
Crops as it would bring. 

* If was natural for me now to inquire, what they kept their cows 
anfl horses on during the winter. They told me — ^iheir hotses on blades, 
and their cows^on slop^. I neither knew what Uadcs nor shpt were. — 
Tlie people seemed to laugh at me for my inquiry ; as by this time they 
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had learnt that I was the English farmer who had come over with a 
of horses, bulls, cows, hog«, and dogs, and taken a farm of 
General Washington at Mount- Vernon* I had reason to say, indeed, 
J was not a 5t mao to farm in their country ^ which I heard faid re- 
peatedly, both at that time and afterwards, during my stay in America. 
This I knew to be true : nor is any Englishman ; — it docs not suit very 
well to take any thing from rich Und to poor. 

Now to return to the slops and the blades. — The latter proved to be 
blades and tops of Indian corn : and the slops were fhe same that are 
put into the swill tub in England, and given to. hogs ; composed of 
broth, dish*washings, cabbage -leaves, potatoC'^parings, 8cc. The cows 
even eat the dung of a horse, as naturally as an English cow does hay ; 
and arc^all' in the streets, robbing every man^s cart of these Ifiades as 
they come to be sold, or picking up any thing else they can find. It 
appeared to me that a man’s having land in or about that town, was of no 
advantage to him in keeping cows, as it growed no grass ; the street was 
the cheapest place to keep them in, and the best.’ Vol. 1. p. 38 .- 4 C. 

It my be proper to add, however, that our author, in the 
sequel, found the trade of a cowfeeder a singularly profitable 
one ; and that his horses approved exceedingly of those blades 
* which it was the practice to sell by the pound, in the same 
manner as tea in England.’ Now, we are far from presuming 
to enter the lists with Mr Parkinson upon questions of agricul- 
ture 5 but we may be permitted, with much humility, to doubt 
if there is any better proof of the cow then her milk, — or, if the* 
rider is so good a judge of fodder as his horse. 

From Norfolk Mr Parkinson proceeded to Mount-Vernon, a 
voyage generally of eleven hours, but which his usual bad luck 
protracted to nine days 5 and on viewing the farm, he declared 
he would not accept the fee-simple of it for one year’s rent. He 
was very kindly received at the Generars, but found every thing 
so bad, that his conversation seems to have been one continued 
grumble. There was no grass ; the clover was miserable j the 
oats had never more than four grains on a stalk ; the longest straw 
was twelve inches ; the cattle were poor ; nor was his eye re- 
freshed by the sight of a single dunghill. It was some consola- 
tion, however, to meet with a steward, who « found fault with 
every thing, jmt like a foreigner:^ and, among other things, 
with his master, of whom he gave our author so unfavourable 
account, that he though the steward had some fears of being sup- 
planted by' him. Our author now made a tour of about five 
months, through the different parts of the country ; was every 
where well received, and constantly pressed to settle as a farmer, 
by the great landed proprietors. His answers seem to have been 
pretty— uniform that he would not take a present of their land. 
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It is very clear, from his own statements, that his opiniou of the 
soil was mingled with his disgust at the manners fmd customs of 
the country, and that the want of those comforts to which he 
had been habituated in England, was the chief cause of lus cVis'* 
content with the farms of America. In the whole of his nume 
rous details and anecdotes, we can discover nothing asserted of 
that country, which might not have been predicted from a little 
consideration of its peculiar circumstances ; and ncHnconvcnlence 
imputed, which is not susceptible of an effectual remedy, either 
at the present moment, or in the rapid progress of its improve- 
ment. Our readers will immediately perceive, that each 
cular in the following enumeration of the grievances which 
form the theme of these volumes, is tlie necessary consequence of 
the recent vscttlement of America, its scanty population, and li- 
mited capital. 

The difficulty of procuring servants or labourers of any kind, 
is the complaint which most frequently recurs in Mr Parkinson’s 
narrative. Their wages arc extremely liigh •, they come and go 
according to their fancy •, their insolence is unbounded ; and a 
farmer in the best circumstances, must lay his account with fre- 
quently devoting both himself and his family to the meanest oc- 
cupations in agriculture. The laziness and insolence of servantvS 
is uniformly ascribed by our author to what he is always railing at 
under the name of American liberty and equality. It is, no 
doubt, a most unpleasant part of tliat comfortless kind of society, 
wliicli is the lot of the more recent settlements in the New World. 
Put it may be almost altogetlum ascribed to the monopoly price of 
labour in every young community, unless in so far as it is occa- 
sionally licightened by the accidental circumstance negro slaves 
forming a part of the population in sojiie of the states. 

‘ None but those who have been in Araerica would suppose but there 
are people to be had, for cither Jove or money, to do the dirty work ; 
but I have been obliged to clean rny own boots and shoes when I have 
had four servants in the house ; and myself, wife, and family, have 
risen in a morning to milk the cows, when our servants Were in bed. I 
should term such, very bad rnanagenicnt in England ; but the idea of. 
liberty and equality there, destroys all the rights of the master, and every 
man does as he likes* 

< If a white servant is sent on an errand to a ncigbbour*s house, he 
will go in with his hat on, and perhaps set down with as much freedom 
as though he was in his own or roasicPs' house. It is very common, if 
you 8^ep out of your house' into the garden, to find a man of any de- 
scription (black or white) when ybu come in, to have lighted his pipe, 
and sitting down in a chair^ smoking, without apology, with as much 
composure as though he was a lodger in the house ; and any man that 
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obstructs tbm Hbertie$ is looked upOB as a bad subject^ and an epcmy 
to the rights, o{ man, and infringer of the rights which they and their 
fathers have fought for.* Introd- p. 50. 31. 32, 

* NoWy with regard to the liberty and equality expected by some 
who emigrate from these kingdoms to America, they will find that not 
very pleasant^ There is no Engtishmap who does not think himsell a- 
bove' the negro ; but when he comes there, he will have to eat, drink, 
and sleep, with the negro slaves. Hence it is that stories are told of the 
servants in America wanting to eat and drink in the dining^^room with 
their masters. As the master cannot keep three tables, the white ser* 
vant thinks himself (from the boast of the American liberty and cqua- 
lityLmore on an equality with the master than with the negro ; and aa 
the B^gro is under no greater subordination than to acknowledge the 
man he Uforks for as master, the white man (if he be not a slave) to 
cause a distinction, will not call him Master : therefore, among the 
white men in America, they are all Mr and Sir ; so that, in conver- 
, aatioD^ you cannot discover which is the master, or which is the man. 
It is the same with the white women ; they are all Madam and Miss. 
If you call' at the door of any man, and ask the servant if his master is 
at home, be will say, Master i 1 have no master : do you want Mr 
Such-a-6ne ? that is, the nun he serves and if you want a man 
that is a white servant, the master calls him in the same manner. 

Now, this sits so uneasy on an English servant, that, by being call- 
ed Mr and »!?/>, he soon becomes the greatest puppy imaginable, and 
much unpleasanter even than the negro. Then, as sdl men imitate their 
betters in pride and consequence, when the negroes meet together, they 
are all Mr and Madam among themselves.* Ibid, p. 18 — 2C. 

Now, a person who was resolved to argue with Mr Parkinson 
upon bis favourite ground of comparing America with England, 
might be permitted to suggest, as an offset against these undoubt- 
ed evils of a scanty population, the poor-rates which an excessive 
population have entailed on the English cultivator. But, at any 
rate, it must be allowed, that as the numbers increase in Ameri- 
ca, the evil complained of will wear out ; that while the govern- 
ment remains sufficiently strong to secure the rights of property, 
and the monopoly of the labouring classes continues to decrease j 
these, like all other dealers in articles of» growing supply, will 
^become more and more courteous to their employers. 

A farmer who repairs t6 America, says our author, will find 
ins occupation there quite a new trade. He will have to chop 
up trees, and cultivate the land by the hoe and pick-axe, instead 
of the plough and harrows. The implements of husbandry are 
so expensive, that he will have to make them himself, and will 
. therefore make them badly.— rTbere is. no doubt, that if a person 
will have cheap land,^ he must go to some distance from great 
townsi and, to get the cheapest, be lAust take it uncleared* But 
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was not this a very obvious cottsideration for Mr Parkinson before 
he left England ? We dare to say Sir John Sinclair could have 
told it him. 

In like manner doed he complain of the want of corn-mer- 
chants, and the distance from market towns— evils which are 
common to America with every extensive country, ill peopled and 
deficient in capital. 

< It may be worthy of remark, that the grain raised in those parts 
of America passes through a number of hands before it comes to the 
consumer, which must lessen the grower’s gains. He first sends it one 
or two hundred miles, and from that to eight hundred miles, to mar- 
ket, and commissions a man so sell it : then the miller gets hold, it : 
there is a cask to put the fiour io, which is nearly a waste : there is an 
inspector to examine to flour : then there is frequently another com- 
mission to buy the flour to ship it: then there is the ship’s fi eight to 
pay, and another commission, warehouse-room in England, &c. All 
these certainly are great disadvantages: they sliackle the commercial 
interests of those parts called the Eastern shore, and lessen the profits of 
the land’s produce.* VoL T. p. 22q. 225. 

He complains also, that most of the common trades are unpre- 
fitable in America. A miller’s used to be reckoned a good one \ 
but our author asserts, that two millers will not say so, A brew''- 
er’s business he thinks among the best ; but tells a story of an at- 
tempt made by one to impose upon him ; And in Baltimore, where 
he wished to settle, there were too few inhabitants to render a 
brewery worth while ; nevertheless, he made money by teaching 
some people who had established one. The leather made in Ame- 
rica is bad, though tanning is reckoned profitable ; but people make 
rich by importing leather from Englaml : And our author asserts, 
that more is saved by retailing English hats, at 500 per cent^ advance^ 
than by making them in the country. It was surely Mr Parkin- 
son’s own fault, if he; expected to fii^ flourishing manufactures 
in America, ot indeed to see any thing made there, which was 
sufficiently valuable, in proportion to its bulk, to bear the expence 
of a voyage from Europe; 

In various instances, our author betrays his disgust at the inele- 
gant manner of living, common among the cultivators resident up-* 
on tte remoter settlements 5 nor is satisfied even with the sty|p 
of the best societies. He seems to be offended with the practice 
of having early suppers of tea and beef steaks : in shorty he is 
resolved to be contented with nothing that is not English; No 
one certainly ever thought of recommending America as the laiKl 
of elegance and refinement ^ but we are xnuch deceived by the 
tone 01 the volupies before us, if the author has any right to 
complain of New York, or even Baltimore, in this point of view ^ 
and we are very sure that he no living, in the woods themselves, 
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lesj^ choice than his own Lincolnshire regimen thirty years agO| 
according to the description he has given of it- 

* I was accustomed to eat what may be termed black bread, for 
which the small wheat, called hinder ends, or light wheat, taken out 
of the best sent to market, is used, and kept for family use ; which, 
being ground, was afterwards passed j^hrough a wide sieve, with tlwj 
small bran searced out of the best wheat flour, and put amongst the 
bread meal ; altogether making a sort of course or black bread ; and 
the fine flour used for puddings, pies, &:c. Yeast not being then in ge- 
neral use, a piece of dough was kept out of the last baking, and salt- 
ed'; which, before the time of using it for the next batch, becoming 
sour, this sort of bread acquired the same qualityr* 

* Very fat bacon was the chief of our diet, garden stuff not being 
in such general use as at this time, excepting the large Windsor beans 
in summer, and potatoes occasionally in the winter, with peas-puddings. 
I know no greater dainty to me than these beans and fat bacon, or 
peas-pudding to the oflal of pig’s flesh in the winter, or some of the 
black bread and fat bacon.’ Vol. II. p. 721 — 723. 

The climate of America is the object of frequent animadver- 
sion from Mr Parkinson. He seems never to have recovered 
from the fright which a thunder-storm gave him soon after liis ax- 
rival. 

* A small cloud appears first, and very quickly gathers and blackens 
the sky. The wind begins to blow, with tlmnder and lightning, so tre- 
mendous, that a stranger might suppose it would destroy every thing up- 
on the earth. The thunder* bolls will split the trees in the woods in 
such a manner as was very surprising to me when I first saw it ; and 
made me believe the country was ordained by the Almighty a proper 
place for convicts, as it would make them repent of their former sins.’ 

This idea, suggested by the storm, is hot lost sight of in th« 
sequel. ‘ Sly hints are thrown out, from time to time, respecting 
the share which ‘ twelve^ionest men’ had in peopling the coun- 
try ; and our author sums up his opinion of the whole continent, 
by stating, that ♦ it appears to him to be a most proper place for 
the use to which it was first appropriated, namely, the reception 
of convicts.’ p. 4*89. 

The extravagance of his assertion regarding the quality of the 
]bnd in America, may be estimated by the following specimens : 
< The lands of America are so barren, that it costs more to raise 
a crop and carry it to -market, than will afford the usual comforts, 
of life.’ (p. 80.) He used to think Baltimore a most industrious 
and lively place ; but he cannot conceive how it should be so, 
or whence the riches of a nation can come, ^ if the produce costs 
more in raising and sending to market than it is worth,’ (Ibid.) 

- Wfe profess ourselves much in the same difficulty. He knew a 
geatlemiUi Ht Baltimore who acknowledged, that, by cultivating 
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part of two estates, the one fourteen miles, the other only a mile 
and a half from that city, he lost one thousand pounds a year. This 
ingenious person was from Ireland, (p. 26.) Our author lost 
above four pounds an acre on his barley crop, upon his best land. 
It is true, he had nOt manm^ed it, and when he did he gained 
greatly, (p. 193.) A seller of potatoes in Philadelphia market 
made him believe, that they sold for less than it cost to get them 
out of the ground. This very credible informer was a Scotch- 
man. (p. 1 95.) It would be endless to relate the stories with which 
these volumes abound, of persons ruined by American specula- 
tions \ driven mad by their disappointments ; and what isf still 
more singular, remaining in the country as cultivators, while their 
capital is yearly absorbed, and the land barely yields, to their ut- 
most exertions, enough to pay the land-taxes. 

But if these statements should be thought to require any de- 
tailed refutation, we can be at no loss to find it in the other 
parts of the work. One very great subject of complaint with 
Mr Parkinson is, the constant practice of making free with grow- 
ing crops, and especially fruit, which prevails among the people 
of the United States. A waggoner, in passing by your field, 
thinks nothing of giving his jior.ses a good feed of corn or hay, 
and taking as much maize as he can eat af ameal himself, (p. 32.) 
If a person has an orchard at all near the road, every one who 
travels that way helps himself to as much friiit as he pleases ; and 
no proprietor ever thinks of checking this practice. Our author 
was, however, resolved to set another example, and applied to a 
justice of peace, who received him very civilly *, told him the laws 
were the same upon such trespasses as in England ; but advised 
him not to tliink of * bringing offenders to justice for so small 
crimes •, ’ and added, < that as it was pustomary in that country 
-for people to take a little fruit, they were sure not to be punish- 
ed, if> they did not behave ill in any other respect.' — ^ In short 
(says Mr Parkinson), I began to understand, that if they only 
filled their pc^ckets and handkerchiefs, I was nor. to mind it.' 
His only resource was the assistance of an oak sapling, by the co- 
pious use of which, accompanied with the frequent firing of mus- 
quets, he at last succeeded in explaining his views of property to 
the vicinage. The natives for a long time did not at all compre- 
hend the meaning of his ‘ insulti^* as they termed it ; and could 
not imagine how any one should be so stingy, as to prevent them 
from * taking a few peaches and apples in a frietidlp way : ' (See 
p. 612. to p. 620.) All this we cannot help considering as rather 
a proof of abundance, than of the bad police to which the autlior 
ascribes it. ‘ 

Again, Mr Parkinson’s turnip crop yielded him three hundred 
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and $Uty buah«tl» an acfe^^ which brought in from three acres one 
hundred and 9*^ty^two paunde> (p^ 169*) He had as many bushels 
of potatoea in an aesre, (p. 19a) He does not deny that the In-? 
dian cotn is a moat profitable crop j and that a dairy-farm yields 
very great returns^ fpmsm.) Evm from breedings which he is 
most inclined to undervalue, he shews that large gains may b© 
obtained. The American hogs pay most for food, he says, of 
any he ever saw (p. ^91) j and from one sow, be had in eleven 
months above one hundred and twenty-five pounds, (p. 1^99.) The 
sheep, too, thrive extremely well, in spite of all ais invectives 
against American stock-farming. Their wool is in general soft 
and fine ; and they might clip for as good clothing-wool as in any 
part of the world, were the proper attention bestowed on the 
breeding, (p, 293. & 295.) The rapid increase of population in 
America is a more general fact, perfectly subversive of ail our 
author’s declamations against the qualitlea of the soil ; and his 
only answer to the obvious refutation which he receives from the 
great exportation of wheat, is nothing more than an explanation 
of it. He says, nearly all the wheat grown there is exported, 
and its place supplied by Indian corn, to which the natives give 
tb© preference, (p. 721.) 

In truth, it requires no great discernment to perceive that 
what Mr Parkinson means by good land, is land which can 
support the fat cattle known in the breeding districts of Eng- 
land ; and that he has, confounded the qualities of the soil 
witli the stages of cultivation and the progress of society. Cbie 
passage has found its way into these volumes, which throw's 
some light upon the cause of the poverty that forms the theme 
of all his complaints. We see that he evidently chose the parts 
of the country where he was sure of meeting with appearances 
of want and comfortless living. * I was very much attached,* 
says he, < to Baltimore^ finding that New York and Philadelphia 
were much cheaper supplied with, the land’s produce than tliat 
city 5 — ^they having great plenty of hay, naore clover than could 
be sold, excellent beef, good veal (the mutton but middling), pork 
very fine, turkeys very fine, and ^1 sorts of poultry j vegetables 
in great plen^. I returned, therefore> from New York,* &c. 
(p. 85^) And again^ < In my journey between Now York and Plu- 
ladelphb^ that road, the fari%hou8es seemed to be ais thick- 
ly jp^ted aa parts of England, and had a greater show 

pf jpditce thuu I ever saw any wnere el’ser in America but from 
information i could get, knd was very dear.* (Hid,) Now, 
such irnprovements can proceed, it ia maiiifest that there 
4s- no curse upon the soil ; that a little time only is required for 
spreading the same wealthy aspect over the, less cultivated dis- 
Mets } and author jenay possibly live to see, in the neigh-. 
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bourhood of New York, even an imitation of Mr Bake well, whom 
he considers as the greatest man that ever lived. ^ < 

In the course of Mr Parkinson’s narrative, we have met with 
n great deal of low scurrility, sometimes approaching to the na- 
ture of libels against individuals ; and have noticed a few specimens 
of the propensity too common among travellers, to repeat in print 
what was committed to the confidential intercourse of private so- 
ciety. We shall only cite some of the most exceptionable passages. 
When General Washington gave him permission to dedicate his 
book on farming to him, he detiired that this might not be mention- 
ed in the dedication, because he had refused a similar request to 
many of his own countrymen. Our author only half complies with 
this condition, when he prints it in the body of the present work, 
(p. In p. 445, he relates some comments of his particular 

friend Mr Bordley, an American magistrate and judge, highly 
disrespectful both to Congress and his country in general. And, 
in p. 505, he tells the whole story of the impositions which his 
host Mr Bell practised in his trade. The invective against Mr 
Cooper, in p. 647. and 648, is almost actionable ; he accuses him 
of ^ falsztiesy * and ‘ dtsjwnesty^ ’ and describes him as a person 
whom « no man of respectability will speak to. ’ The cause of 
our author’s rage at this gentleman is, that he praised the land in 
America. The following passage is unique even in Mr Parkin- 
son’s writings : ‘ I am persuaded that there are thousands of A- 
mericans who, for want of education and attending divine wor- 
ship, think that man a fool who pays ^ny attention to those du- 
ties, believing that cunning is the most necessary qualification for 
mankind to possess. From their unfortunate independency being 
obtained by artifice, it strengthens their mind much in the prac- 
tice : the reader may conceive this to be more likely, when it is 
known that their chief teachers arc Tom Paine, Doctor Priestley, 
and others of the same description. Mr Jefferson, the president, 
is by many gentlemen in America believed to be an atluest; 
though, from my own knowlMge in being in his company, I 
have no reason to say so. There are in his writings some allu- 
sions to it ; and I saw a paragraph in the newspaper, of his hav- 
ing' given Tom Paine a pressing invitation to return to America. 
If so, I should think the report to be true. ’ p. 477. 

Upon the whole, we are not of the number of Mr Parkinson’s 
admirers. With the exception of Wo long stories, describing the 
cruelties of the Indians, which he has incorporated with his nar- 
rative, in order to illustrate the disadvantages of the back settle- 
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metits, and wliich are in fact copied from former publicationi?, 
wc have found scarcely any thing that deserves the name of a-, 
musement in these two volumes of travels. The author may be 
an exceedingly skilful farmer ; but we doubt if agriculturists will 
derive any information from his details, unless his experiment on 
the use of plaster of Paris, in promoting the growth of turnips, 
and rendering them a. safe fodder for milch cow'S, should be 
found sulBciently accurate. After the abstract and specimens 
which we; have given of his general reasonings, we believe little 
needs be said upon the merits of his production as a portion of 
theory. And his practical inferences against emigration, apply not 
to the case of those who are the most prone to seek new fortunes 
in distant climes — the destitute classes of the community, who 
follow the chance of high wages and cheap lands but to the si- 
tuation of capitalists, who, we much fear, will not be deterred 
from engaging in American speculations to the very limited ex- 
tent in which they haye already indulged, by the numerous proofs 
adduced in Mr Parkinson’s statements, that a man may obtain 
large returns upon a trifling stock, if lie can only submit to a tem- 
porary privation of the comforts and luxuries, which are beyond 
the irach of new' communities. 

Before conefuding, w'e shall extract the only anecdotes of Ge- 
neral Washington w'hich the author has recorded. It may amuse 
our readers, to observe the confidence with which he deduces 
that illustrious person’s greatneSsS from the most trivial of all the 
good qualities ever attributed to his character. 

I think a large number of _ to require as severe disc p^Ine as 
a company of 'K)14icrs ; and that may be one and the great cause wJ)y 
general Washington managed his negn^cs better than any other man, 
he being bj ought up to the ajmy, and by naiure industnous beyond 
tiny description, and iu regularity the same. There are several anec- 
dotes rehred of him, for being methodical. I was told by General 
Stone, that iie \ras travelling with his family in his carriage across the 
country, and, arriving at a ferry belonging to General Washington, he 
offered the ferryman a moidore. The n>an said, I cannot take 
The General a^ked^ ‘‘ Why, John He replied, “ I ant only a ser- 

vant to General Washington \ and X have no weights to W|iigh it with ; 
And the General will weigh it; and if it should not be weight, he Will 
not only mak® the loser, but he will be angry with me. “ Well, 
John, you must take it j and I will lose three pence in its value the 
ferryman did so ; and be carried ivto General Washington on the Sa- 
turday night Folio, Wing. The General weighed it ; and it was not 
weight : it wanted thi^ee halfpence ; General Washington carefully lap- 
fied up tiie three halfpence in a piece of paper, and directed it to Ge- 
*eral Sfpne, which he received from the ferryman, on his return. Ge- 
<eial\^i 9 ne told me another of 'his regularities*; that, during the time 
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be was engaf,cd in the army in the American war, and from home, he 
had a plasterer from Baltimore, to plaster a room for him ; and the 
room was measured, and the plasterer’s demand paid by the stewarch 
When the General retarned home, he measured the room, and found 
the work to come to less by fifteen shillings than the man had received, 
Some time after, the plasterer died; and the widow mat ried another 
ntan, who advertised in the newspapers to receive all and pay all due to 
or by her former husband. The General, seeing the paper, made a 
demand of the fifteen shillings, and received them. . Another time, a 
man came to Mount-Vernon to pay rent ; and he had not tl\c exact 
balance due to the General ; When the money was counted, the General 
said, There wants four pence.” The man offered him a dollar, and 
desired him to put it to the next year’s account. No, he must get the 
change, and leave the money on the table until he had got it. 
man rode to Alexandria, which is nine miles from Mount-Vernon ; and 
then the General settled the account. It was always his custom, when 
he travelled, to pay as much for his servant’s breakfast, dinner, or sup- 
per, as for his own. 1 was told this by the keeper of a tavern, where 
the General breakfasted ; and he made the bill three shillings and ninc- 
clence for the master’s breakfast, and three fliillings the servant’s The 
General sent for the tavern-keeper into the room, and desired he would 
make tlie same charge for his servants as for himself, for he doubted not 
titat they had eaten as much. This flievvs he was as correct in paying 
as in receiving. — It is said that he never h.ad any thing bought for his 
use that was by weight, but he weighed it, or any thing by tale, but 
he had it counted : And if he did not find the due weight or number, 
be sent the articles. back again to be regujiued. There is a striking in- 
Stance related of his coiultscendency : He sent to a shoemaker in Alex- 
andria to come to measure him for a pair of shoes ; the shoemaker an- 
swered by the servant, that it was not his custom to go to any one’s 
house to take measure for shoes. The General being told that, mount- 
ted his horse, and went to the shoemaker to be measured, 

< It may be worthy the reader’s notice, to observe what regularity 
does ; since there cannot be any other particular reason given for Gene- 
r:il AVashington’s superior powers, than his corectness, that made hinx 
able to govern that wild country : For it was the opinion of many o£ 
his most intimate friends, that his intellects were not brighter than 
those of many other men. To me he appeared a mild fnecidly man ; in 
company rather reserved ; in private speaking with candour. His be- 
haviour to me was such, that I shall ever revere his name. Before h© 
died. General Washington himself, with his own hands, closed his eyes 
and mouth. 

General Washington lived a great man, and died the same. He 
rode into his plantation in ’ the fore part of the day, came home, and 
died about eleven o’clock at night, of a putrid sore throat, an inflamma- 
tory compfaint fiequent in America. I conceive it to be occasioned by a 
poisonous insect receiYcd in with the breath. I am of opinion that the 

General 
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Genera! nether knowingly did any thing wrongy but did to all men aa 
he would they should do to him. Therefore, it is rtot to be supposed 
that he would injure the negro. Cowards only act cruelly to those be- 
neath them. There was an instance of his giving encouragement to 
duelling, which much suipriscd militiary men : Two officers had fought 
a duel ; and, according to the laws and regulations of the army, one 
of them was broken : But in four days afterwards, the General promoN 
cd him to a much higher rank. The officers I heard fpeak of it, faid 
it was done with an intention of making the inferior officers obey their 
fttperiors. There is a remark frequently made, of the General's expos- 
ing his old white horse to sale, which he rode during the war ; which 
shows that he treated every creature according to its nalurc-^a horse as 
a hoise, a negro as a negro.^ VoL II, p. 436 — 442, 


Art. III. Medical Reports on the ^ects of Watery Cold and 
Warmy as a Remedy in Fever and other Diseases^ •whether ap^ 
plied to the Surface of the Body^ or used internally* In Two Vo-» 
Jumes. By James Currie, M. D. F. R. S. Fell. Roy. Coll. Fh. 
Edin, 

***1 ^HE first volume of this excellent work was published in 1797. 

In the present (being the third) edition, it is accompanied 
by a sequel, containing testimonials from Practitioners in differ- 
ent partvS of the world, as to the utility of the practice which it 
recommends. As the treatment of fever by cold affusion, iipon^ 
scientific and accurate principles, may be considered as being yet 
in its infancy, we shall take tlie present opportunity of analyzing 
the whole work. 

When the bold practice detailed in these volumes was first 
offered to the public, it excited no small degree of interest 
and surprise. Such, however, was the modesty with which 
the gift \vas prCsSented, and the ability with which its exten-r 
isive advantages yrere pointed out, that it was generally received 
with gratitude ; and if not improved with alacrity, at least treatc(l 
with mute and indolent acquiescence. By some indeed among 
those, who ate mote engaged in the practice tlian the study of their 
profession, it was reprobated for its novelty and its rashness. But 
as no protests of this nature were entered at the bar of tlie pub-? 
lie, arid as the prejudices in question are gradually dying away, 
we do not think it necessary to .say any thing in answer to such an 
imputation. There is another class of detractors, howe^ver, who 
require a more laborious confutation 5 we mean those who, havt- 
hag admitted the utility, have objected to the novelty of Dr Cur- 
riers practice. Few discoveries in science or literature have at 
sm^time been offered to the world, without being eitlrer opposed 

^ or 
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or neglected : and when a public benefactor ceases to be calura^* 
niated as a rash and dangerous innovator, he commonly begins to 
be traduced as a mere copyist and plagkiry, From the first of 
these forme of persecution, the work before us suffered but slight-i 
ly. Dr Currie’s Reports obtained an early introduction to the no^ 
tice and favour of the public \ and the practice which it recom- 
mends being founded upon the firm basis of experiment, little 
room was left for doubt or cavil as to its advantages, It then be- 
came a matter of surprise, that a treatment so conformable to the 
simple dictates of our sensations, should not have been coeval 
with the earliest periods of human history. Hence, it was judged 
probable, that the practice of cold affusion could not be new. 
Critical inquiries into the works of the ancients were instituted to 
ascertain this knotty point ; and as water, in some form or other, 
has been employed for various purposes, both before and after 
the sera of Hippocrates, the sublime discovery was made, that 
the Prince of physicians migltt^ for any thing we know to the con^ 
trary^ have advised its, external application in ardent fevers, with 
proper attention to the circumstances detailed in the Medical Re- 
ports. This discovery being made, the next in the order of 
events to be expected was, that the practice of cold affusion in 
typhus, upon the principles in question, should be ascribed to 
Hippocrates, and his successors of the faculty of physic, for many 
centuries after his time. have heard this opinion asserted by 
some practitioners, w'hose character stands high in the estimation 
of the public. It has been retailed by those whom we could not 
suppose capable of ascertaining the fact for themselves. The 
conductors of periodical publications have allowed the same idea 
to pass through their hands to tlie public without confutation, or 
even the ceremony of a remark. 

That some of the properties' of water w’ere known in the days 
of Hippocrates, we are very ready to acknowledge ; but it does 
not therefore follow, that he was acquainted with ajl its uses. 
Because he was an attentive observer and an acute investigator, it 
does not necessarily follow, that he detected all the affections of 
life and motion. Fevers, it is true, depopulated the finest cities 
of Greece in the time of that hoary practitioner j but the infer- 
ence, that the col4 affusion was therefore used, does not appear 
self-evident to our weak apprehensions. It cannot be an object 
with us to deprive the Coan sage of a single laurel, to which his 
abilities, patriotism, and industry so eminently entitled him. Ne- 
ver shall we raise a ^icrilegious hand to shake the crown which 
the Athenian ^opte placed upon his venerable head. We ad- 
p:iire his writings as. n;BUCh tnpse can do, who ascribe to him the 
lipuour of the praetke of the cold affusion in fever \ but still we 


arc 
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are bound, from impartial conviction that he was not entitled to 
ii, to refuse him the honour of that discovery. That he was 
partial to the use pf water in various diseases, we readily ad- 
mit. But his ideas on the subject were confused, • his practice 
undecided, and sometimes dangerous, and his theories false. 
The greatest part, perhaps, of the rough materials are to be 
foi^nd in die writings of Hippocrates and other ancient works } 
but the beautiful fabric which we now contemplate, with those 
materials polished and adjusted to their respective situations in 
the edifice, was first imperfectly designed by the late veiiCT- 
able President of the Edinburgh College of Physicians, and exe- 
cuted and finished by the author of the present publication. 
The model is copied from nature, and the style and execution ex- 
clusively British, The fact, we conceive, very certainly is, that 
the principles of treatment which are presented in the work be- 
fore us, never were systematically or practically adopted’ by the 
ancients. In confirmation of this opinion, as well as to settle a 
question in the history of medicine^ which cannot be devoid of 
interest to the medical philosopher, we miist solicit the attention 
of our readers to a short vsketch of references to such passages in the 
ancients as seem to bear upon the subject in dispute. If it shall 
appear that Hippocrates and his successors were in the habits of 
prescribing J:he use of warm water in circumstances where Dr 
Currie would either condcnin it in totoy or else consider it much 
less efficaceous than cold water, it is fair to infer a clear and de- 
cided difference, not only in their systems of treatment, but like- 
wise in their theories of anxnuil heat, and its inllueiice upon the 
phenomena of health and disease. 

Of the Greek and Roman writers upon the institutes and prac- 
tice of physic, Hippocrates is incomparably the most valuable. His 
practice, upon the whole, is a model of simplicity, and, in most 
diseases not febrile, scarcely improved upon to this day. He ad- 
vised the copious use of cold water and other diluent and acidu- 
lous potations even iu fever ; and there are even a few instances of 
visceral phlegmonic inflammations, where he advises pledgets of 
linen, dipped in cold water, to be applied to the hottest parts. 
His gencial practice, however, was to prescribe hot fomentations 
in those cases as v/cll as in most affections consequent upon in- 
flammatory 


* TKi* edition of Hippocrates from w’hich w^e quote, 19 that which w’^as pub- 
lished at Genwa In the year 1 bv h’oesins. In he^d-ache, attended with 
feYfir, pain^ of the cars, &c. vol, I. J v- lib. 2, de Affectim. is r«v 

&C* ......’Hv If 70 . 070 oJwnij kovuv xo$ 

&c. in incipient inflawimatory alf^^Uona of the lungs, yih&rt he advises 

warm 
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flammatory diseases *, Diseases of debility are treated in the same 
way f , as also apoplexy and other nervous disorders, bilious inter- 
mittents:j:, &c. Indeed, it would be difficult to mention a single 
morbid affection in which the Aovi/v is not in some stage 

of the complaint either directly prescribed ; or its propriety, up- 
on the principles of Hippocratic practice, easily inferred from 
analogous passages. Such was the attachment of Hippocrates to 
the application of heat in various disorders that he did not con- 
fine himself to humid and wet fomentatioiivS, but preferred, in cer- 
tain circumstances, the more durable stimulus of heated salt, with 
millet seed and other rubifacients. It is not improbable that 
this practice was frequently attended with considerable benefit. 
If hot enough to act as rubifacients, there is no doubt but the 
consequences would be favourable, such as remission of pain, &C. 
Such was the effect which the old Coan Doctor appears, in ge- 
neral, 


water to be drank, as well as to be applied externally by ablution, de Affect, 
Intern, tJ? ^^ousrat aviQv voXKu Kat S-tofiv 'rxhv rr ,9 &c. In in- 

flammatory aficetions of the liver during the remission of pain (wliy during 
the reinission of the pain ?) Tract, de Affect Intern, p. 547. o ^ovos 

Asf/v aiP,oy roh/su Kxt &c. I'he warm })ath in another variety of the dis- 
ease, Ub« y. de Jilor Ms "itjv xxru Xov<r«t av]ay TtfAAw 

ra/ &.C, in inflaziimation of the kidneys, p. 544. mn seats ac aliis 

in hets. 

In rnorbo coxendico, and lumbar abscess. V .......Tcyr'S irufifp^u 

iV«v fj oavvij oxoir.v av TUvy^Kvh t* h tjr 

Xarpnifft ^ x^iAefieitrt g LiL de Affect, p. 524. In jaundice, 

5cc. Lib. a. de MorMsy cujnsdem flurihus in tods, N, B, In 
one ot those instances, pledgets of linen are advised to be applied to the hottest 
pai*i. 'I'lic bath, meanmg ilie tepid or warm bath, is recommended to be de- 
layed for some days. In another species of the same disease, warm bathing and 
wajin afrusion are reconnneuded after juroper evacuations — 5 ratXXtc fetXirJau otrip 

f In tabes dorsalis. After describing tlie disease m its vaiious stages, he pro- 
ceeds to lay down tlie indications of it, beginning with orav ix^i 
tev^iOLetts avroy avw, 

;}. Bilious fever, lib. 2, De Morb,^, 47J3. <rvray A»«v, g SiJwai inmy 

rriKo, ...... ...... ........... 

Iruy ouru( tx*i A»*iv iKt/ufm tifdfifiS' ^ zeimv tihans TtoXXiy. ^ 

•rriv zIliftcvTis ois rtts &c. Lib, de' Morb, Jib. > 2 . p. 473* 

Quartan- fevers — Warm bath during the apyrexia, p. 474. where, after the 
sweating stage, water is advised to be drank copiously. Toev^iros era* 

^c. The treatment of tertians is conducted upon the same principles. In 
phrenitis, or acute fever, accompanied by a great detennination to the head. 
Tract, de Morb, Jib. 2 . p, 467. If the cold system does not succeed, tlie hot b 
ad\i 5 cd to be substituted. 
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neral} to have expected from it ; for, upon its faUure to abate or 
reanovei the paiA, he frequently had recourse to the actual cautery, 
have lihevrise no doubt, that, in the more general affusion of 
singular benefit was not unfrequently obtained from 
it j bui betaeficial effects arose, not from any additional heat 
imparted from the .water to the patient, agreeably to Hip- 
supposition^ but from the abstraction of that element 
during thv process of evaporation. As soon as the warm water 
^8 ^applied to the surface of the patient, it was exposed to the 
odld atmosphere, and reduced to the same temperature witli it. 
JLet attend to what Dr Currie says upon this subject. 

* At first, I imagined that the tepid affusion might be beneficial in 
cates ^where the heat of the body h below the degree necessary to render 
the cold affusion safe. I employed it, therefore, in those cases of fever 
/where' the heat of the body did not exceed the temperature of hc-ilrh. 
A little experience, however, convinced me that this practice requiied 
Strict attention ; for I found, that, in many cases, at least, the heat of 
the living body is lowered as speedily by the affusion of tepid water, as 
by the affusion of water that is cold ; — if I mistake not, in some cases, 
the heat is loweicd more speedily by the tepid water. To thofe who 
reason respecting ihe heating and cooling of the living body in the same 
fnanner as respecting inanimate matter, this observation will appear pa- 
radoxical. I assert it, however, from actual observation ; and a little 
refiection will explain the phenomenon. The evaporation from the sur- 
face i$ more copious from the tepid affusion, and on this the cooling of 
the body very much depends. But this is not all. The tepid affusion 
h little, if Af all stimulating $ and does not, like the cold affusion, rouse 
the system to those actions by which heat is evolved, and the effects of 
external cold is resisted. Where the object is to diminish heat, that 
may be obtained with greater certainty by the repeated use of the tepid 
affusion, fiuffertng the surface of the body to be exposed in the interval 
to the external air; and if the beams of tiie sun are excluded, and 8 
atream of Wind blows over it, the heat may thus be reduced where cold 
water cannot be procured ; even in the warmest regions of the earth-*- 
on the plriba of &ngai or sands of Arabia.’ Vol. 1 . p. 69-70. 

ttence, it appears clearly, that the affusion of tepid water, 
comprehending, under that term, from 87 to 97 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s scale, actually diminishes the heat of the human: 
hody, and does it even more speedily than water when applied 
perfectly cold, in the same circumstances. . This is a fact which 
certainl^ never was observed by Hippocrates ; and the good ef** 
fects which he expected from warm bathing and ablutions, he 
at least prulCip;2|lly ascribed to the additional heat which he sup* 
posed them to communicate. Hippocrates, indeed, appears to 
us. to have very imperfectly understood the laws and modifica- 
of animal heat^ In the cold paroxysms of intermittent and 

other 
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other feveta, he supposed that a dangerous redundance of heat 
was accumulated in the centre and visceral regions, in propor- 
tion as the extremities became cold j and that the oppression 
at the precordia, nausea, vomiting, topical pains, anxieties, 
and other corresponding symptoms, were properly to be as- 
cribed to that redundance; — ►adding, that, in this situation of 
things, it is of essential importance to prevent the destructive 
< flame ^ from raging amongst the vitals, and especially from as- 
cending to the head • The indications of this theory, conform- 
ably to the doctrine of contraries, which he professes with cer- 
tain limitations to believe, would have been, to diminish the 
heat of the stomach, thorax, and other central viscera, by 
cold drinks and cold applications, and to increase the tem- 
perature of the extremities by hot pediluvium, heated bricks, 
sinapisms, &c. The reverse, however, of this practice is, in 
many instances, clearly recommended ; and, as it may serve to 
show how little his proceedings were influenced by general prin- 
ciples, and how little reason there is for ascribing to him the 
systematic practice of cold affusion, it may not be improper to 
take a brief and general view of his treatment in the maladies in 
question. 

In ardent fever f his treatment is simple. The fever not 
remitting either day or night, — the chest of the patient pre- 
ternaturally hot, with cold extremities, and a cold abdomenj 
rough tongue, &c. : — and injection with mild broths, — cold 
drinks, — ^np medicines : — affusion, of water either warm or cold, 
not mentioned. In fevers from bile, % cold drinks ad libitutny^ 
emetics according to circumstances, — proper attention to the 
state of the bowels ; — no advice for the external application of 
water. In synochus fevers, § medicines according to the symp- 
toms indicative of debility, — the heat to be allayed by cooling 
medicated draughts, — upem which, if sickness supervenes, other 
medicated draughts are prescribed : neither cold ablution nor 
affusion mentioned. In the mild fever sometimes attending men- 
struation, |] much •warm ablution is recommended ; — the same in 
the which is described in the second tract concerning 

diseases. In the bilious fevers described in the same tract, a si- 
milar treatment is recommended, with the addition of •warm 

bathing. 


♦ Hippocrat. de Ration. Viet, in Morb. Acut, 
<Cc. p. 398. cum sequentihus* 

•f* Lib. a. do Morbts. 

De Dieti In Motbis Acutls. 

(I De Locis id Horn in. 

J Lib. d«! Superfetadone, p. 260* et eequmu 
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batliing. In fevers accornpanied by jaundice, * *uoarm ablutions ; 
and, in another variety of the disease, the ivtirm bath. In fevers 
with Cephalalgia, f sponging the head with warm water. In 
quartan fevers, % warm bath during the remission. In the ma- 
lignant fever, designated arufilof § he forbids the use of the 

until the remission of the pain and the fever ; but, upon 
the remission of these symptoms, copious ablutions are advised* 
We cannot refer to a single instance, where cold affusion, applied 
generally, or the cold bath, are recommended in circumstances 
which Dr Currie and his disciples would deem safe. 

But there are other considerations bjr which we are induced to 
believe that Hippocrates was not acquainted with the principles of 
' the present treatment of typhus fever. Of the fourteen cases, so 
well described in his first tract, on epidemic diseases, it does not 
appear that the fever in any instance was removed before the fifth 
day 5 and of so early a crisis there is only one instance, the case 
of Merwif. In this case, affusion is expressly said to have been used, 
though, previous to it, a copious epistaxis is said to have taken 
place from the left nostril. After the affusion, the recollection 
returned, and the head became composecL Whether the recovery 
of the patient is to be ascribed to the epistaxis or to the afilision, 
we will not venture to say : whether the colcj or the warm affu- 
sion was employed, w^e are'not informed. The analogy of Hip- 
pocrates*s practice in other instances would lead us to suppose that 
it was the latter. If otlierwise, it must have been a singular case, 
as it has nO support from similar histories in the Hippocratic prac- 
tice. II No other favourable crisis took place until the eleventh 
day : one on the fourteenth, one on the seventeenth, and the 
remaining two on the twentieth. The others died. From these 
histories we may fairly infer, that dold afiusion was not employed 
at all j or, at least, that it was only employed in one instance, 
which was by six days the earliest favourable crisis \ or, lastly, that 
it was not employed early enough in the disease, agreeably to the 

principles 


* Tract, de Affect. Intern, 
f Lib. 2. de M®rb. 

Lib# . 2. de Morb. 

^ Lib. a.' de blorb. p. ct 3' tr* 

# [MU iraX^.w. 

I) The 43 nd Aphorism, Lib.u vii. vol. 2. "Hf. fitt aro 

PtvXXS tan xura Tnf *f Xt/(rtf rtt 

— all tjhc citcumsmices ot caution which Hipocrates, as a matter of 
practice, sCems to think necessary to attend to. Why the af- 
fusion (expressly the warm affusion) » to be avoided in bilious fevers, 
wd are not informed. 
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principles which we suppose to have been first acted upoA by Dr 
Currie. It might be objected, that the fever was of so virulent a 
nature, that itjwas not to be conquered even by tho system of treat- 
ment by cold alFusion In reply to such an objection, it may be 
observed, that fevers of the, most malignant character in this coun- 
try (as shall appear in the sequel) are in general, and ah7wst 
versall^y readily subdued by Dr Currie’s practice j that when 
they are allowed to run their course, they are fatal in about the 
same proportion in this country as those which form the histories 
of Hippocrates j that five out of the fourteen cases recovered on 
or after th.e eleventli day, by a natural crisis, which proves that 
their character was npt that of extreme and fatal malignity ; and 
that they were such, had they been taken in time, as might have 
been readily subdued by the cold affusion. The clear inference 
then is, that the affusion was not used at all, or that it was im- 
properly employed. In either case it is proved, that Hippocrates 
was not acquainted with the principles of the present practice in 
typhus fever. From tine twelve cases recorded in the second tract 
on the same subject, * similar inferences are deducible j as also 
from the sixteen cases of the third book. 

Again that Hippocrates, in his treatment of febrile diseases, 
was not governed by any decided principles respecting the use o£ 
water externally, appears from the very loose manner of recom- 
mending it. He frequently prescribes ablution and bathing with- 
out even mentioning the temperature to be observed, as if either 
cold, or hot, or indifferent, were equally suitable. We are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted w'ith^the construction of the Grecian baths, to 
givemuchassistance to our reader on this part of the subject. In his 
treatise on diet in acute diseases, he gives some general directions 
respecting the construction of a bath ; from which, could we 
draw a general inference, it would appear that few, if any, of the 
baths of Greece contained any aqua frigldlsshna. On the other 
hand, supposing, they were not without ihitir frigidariumy like 
those of Rome, and that when bathing was recommended, it was 
meant that the patient should go through the usual processes of 
sweating, warm-bath^ inunction, tepid and cold baths, &c. it is 
evident that, in most cases of fevers, especially after the least re- 
mission of the preternatural excitement of the system, such a 
practice, must have been highly inconven^nt, and extremely dan- 
gerous. But the fact is, that the bath was not generally advised 
in diiJ<^ases, and least of all in febrile diseases. The directions.of 
Hippocrates, with respect to the use of water externally, are pf- 
teh not only loose and inaccurate, but apparently capricious, or 
VOL. VII. NO. IS. D founded 
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founded upon false theories. In his treatise on diet, in acute ma- 
ladies, he supposes * that bathing is not at alt adapted to those 
cases of fever> #here the bowels are more or less constipated than 
naturally. Such was frequently his indecision on this interesting 
subject, that when warm fomentations and ablutions appeared e- 
vidently injurious, he hesitated not to recommend appli- 

cations tola. J We do not blame him for thus changing his mode 
of treatment ; but we infer from it, with some^onfidence, that 
he was not govenied by those principles which would have kd 
him to adopt the proper treatment in the first instance. In fever, 
with diarrhoea, and the feet excessively parched and hot, he ad-» 
vises cold water to be drank very sparingly. When, however^ 
cold drinks would appear to be of less questionable utility, he re- 
commends the copious use of them. But what is of most im- 
portance in the present dispute-— he records not a single instance 
of the immediate and very remarkable solution of fever in conse- 
quence of the treatment in question. It is surely not too much 
fcom these data to infer, that the father of the faculty of physic 
was really ignorant of the extensive and astonishing power of cold 
water, in subduing febrile diseases. 

Galen’s f opinions on this suWeet, as well as almost on every 
Other, are inveloped in so much mlse theory, that his writings are 
incomparably less estimable than those of Hippocrates. The form- 
er delighted in reasoning, the latter in facts. Tire doctrine of 
concoction rims through every page of this voluminous writer. 
This supposed concoction was promoted by appropriate pharma- 
ceutic preparations. But in fevers with much heat, water in any 
form is very sparingly allowed. 

His cautions in other respects, are so numerous and so fri- 
volous, that we shall dismiss him with merely observing, that 
both his theories and treatment of fever are always complicated, 
seldom effectual, and sometimes dangerous. Paul ^gineta % 
was contemporary w'ith Galen, and, like him, he was carried 
away with the false philosophy of his time. He hesitated to 
Ratify the thirst of his patients with liberal potations of aqueous 
and acidulous drinks, preferring rather to compound the matter 
with tihetn, by giving, for that purpose, som^j Coil green vege- 
tables, Stidi as fcttuCe, &c. and prescribing cold fomentations 
to the }kad|^ and general inunction, with expressed oils curious 

substitute^ 

Hipp7p. S9y, ' ' ------- 

§ Hipp. dc vicu lU morb. aciit. 

f See directions for the construction of baths, Galen, Method, 
bledend. LiK x. cap. ic. 

^ Paul -Egmeta, de febiib.^ apod Ferncl- 





substitutes th^ peuri^ bl^ssmg whkh nature mtcnded to dake 
the thirst both of man and beast I We find little on the subject 
of cold bathing, ©r cold afFusi®a-^and that little dictated by no 
clear views of physiology. Tralltan ^ orders copious ablutions 
in the hottest stage of fever, in a large bath-room, and con- 
taining a larg©> quantity of tepid water : ’ he then' advises * the 
whole body to be covered with tl^ water/ In the absence o£ 
tumourvS, indhmmgtions, and oedematous swellings, the free use 
of cold drinks is likewise recommended, provided the patient be 
aecustofmd to such a beverage during health. It would appear, 
from the directions given by this author with respect to the mode 
of conducting the various processes, that bathing was advanced^ 
in his time to a considerable pitch of luxury. The treatment o£ 
fever by ^tiusf was 'more objectionable than that of Traliian, 
in proportion as it was more founded upon speculative physio-^ 
logy. After having advised a free access of air to the body of 
the patient, with oleaginous and aqueous fomentations to the 
chest and stomach, he prescribes cooling drinks. The warm 
bath, however, is not allowed until the appearance of symptoms 
of concoction in the urine ; and then it was directed to be ‘ simple 
without any admixture of nitre or other stimulating substances.^ 
Specific directions are given for bathing in hectics. 

The practice of the Arabian plxysicians bears a considerable 
resemblance to that of the Greeks- Avicenna:]: allowed water to 
be drank in ardent fevers, if the patient refused other beverage^ 
His treatment, in other respects, is very complex ; but bathing 
is only advised in intcrmittents, and that during the apyrexia. 
Rasis, } in clear and precise terms, advises both the warm bath 
and warm affusion in fevers distinguished by alternate heat and 
cold, with cold drinks, sometimes simple, sometimes medicated. 
The same practice is approved of by Avcrtois, who appears to 
be a disciple of Galen. He was partial to general and frequent 

embrocation. 

— ■. . .. * 1 - O, , ,,. , ^^ , 111 I 

♦ Tralliao ct aliis in iocb. Edit. Lutct, fol. 

The fim process was to gp into a vapour bath, and there to remain until 
a copious perspiration was excited. After the ceremony of inunction, 
which was performed by the attend^ints, * the bather was laid, in the 
warm waters.^ From thence he wa? removed to the coldest baths, 
(which probably wereuot belovv the temperature of $7^ of Fahrenheids 
thermometer), where he was advised to remain some time. Upon 
coming out he was immediately covered with proper clothes, and re- 
commended to drink the waters. A copious perspiration was expected 
to succeed. * 

f .£tius, de fob- apud Fernelium. 
t Avicenna, apttd eiiudem. 
f Rasis. B z 
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embrocation. Isaac, * the adopted son of Salomon, kirfg of 
Arabia, advises bathing in fevers, as well as pediluvium in a tepid 
bath ; . but not till after the remission of the most troublesome 
symptoms. Many of his directions for bathing are loose and 
aritiphysiological. Serapionf does not so much as mention the 
external application of water, excepting in one instance, to pro- 
hibit die use of it in tertian fevers. His prohibitions are found- 
ed upon the doctrines of the humoral pathology, Halyabatis | 
advises bathing in quotidians, but upon false principles, and at 
improper times. In the hot stage of tertian intermittents, he 
recommends draughts of cold water ad lihiturny ^ if the stomai h or 
liver he already not too much debilitated. The bath is advised to 
be delayed until the period of convalescence. 

‘ The Romans, under their emperors,’ says Dr Currie, p. 87- Vol. L 
* carried the system of bathing to a height of luxury and expence, 
which it never reached in Greece or Asia, as the ruins of their magni- 
iicent Balnea prove to this day; and the alfusion of warm water was one 
of the methods by which they diversified this favourite gratification.’ 

§ It is not very certain, whether cold baths were first intro- 
duced by Antonius Musa, or by Asclepiades. In some instances, 
which however was not commonly the case, their Jrigtdaria re- 
ceived not the leat warmth from the fire. A description of such 
a bath is left us by the younger Pliny, Ep. vi. lib. 5 . That such 
.was not the usual structure of the Roman baths, may be inferred 
from the directions given for building baths by Vitruvius. ^ 
Horace attributed the recovery of his sight to the cold bath at 
Clusium and Gabii, after the use of the hot baths of Baiie. * It 
is said, that the Virgo of Agrippa was intensely cold. — But, to 
return to the practice of the Romans as to the use of water in 
fevers. Cornelius Celsus, who was at the head of his profession, 

has 


* Isaac, de fcb. acut. apud Fernelium. 

f Serapion de feb. cap. xiii. apud eundem. 

* if, Halyabatis, cap. ii, — v. ad Jinem. 

J The baths cf Diocles/an had seats to accommodate three thousand 
people; who might all bathe at the same time without being seen by 
each other. Salmon’s Modern History, Vo). X. p. S9. 

Vitruvius, Hb. v, cap. 10* Supra hypocaustum tria ahena sunt 
compooetida ununi caldarium, alterum tepidarium tertium frigidarium et 
ita collocata uti ex tepidai io in caldarium quantum aquse calidae exisset, 
loflueret de frigidario in tepidarium cadem ratione. 

♦ Herat, epist. xv. lib. i. ^ 

< .Nam mihi Baias , 

Musa supervacnas Antonius ct tamcn illis 
Me facit invisum gehda cum perluor uoda 
Per oKdium frigus.’-— - 
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has a chapter * expressly entitled, * Quando potioncs febrlcitan- 
tibus dari expediat/ It is somewhat unaccountable, that he ad- 
vises the patient to suppress his thirst till the second day of the 
fever, when, if indicated by other circumstances,, he was allow- 
ed freely to indulge. In his treatment of ardent fever, cap, vii. 
he say, < Sed in ipsis accessionibus oleo et aqua refrigerandus 

est Possunt etiam super stomachum iinponi, folia vitis in 

aqua frigida tinefea....... Si quis autem in hujusmodi febre le- 

niter tussity is neque vehementi siti conflictari, nequebibere aquam 
frigiclam debet \ sed eo modo curandus est, quo m febribus cx- 
Icris prjecipitur.’ lab. 3. cap. 9. speaking of the practice of ex- 
citing copious perspiration in fever, he says, ‘ Neque Hercule 
ista curatio nova est, qua nunc, qiiidam traditos sibi segros, qui 
sub cautoribus medicis, trahebantur, interdum contrariis remediis 
sanant. Siquidem apud antiques quoque ante Herophilum et 
Erasistratum, maximeque post Hippocratem fuit Petron quidam, 
qui febrlcitantem homiiiem ubi acceperat, multis vestimentis 
operiebat, ut simul calorem ingentem sitimque cxcitarct, Deinde, 
ubi paulum remitti cceperat febris aquam frigidam potui dabat ; 
ac, si moverat sudorem explicuisse sc a:grum judicabat : si non/ 
&c. This elegant author advises bathing in inter niittcnt fevers 
a short time before the accession of the cold fit, and, at the same 
time, to swallow garlic with pepper and warm water. We have 
known the common people adopt a similar practice in this 
country. Speaking of quartan interm ittents, he says, if the 
fever continue beyond fourteen days, the bathing must be Omit- 
ted altogether. ‘ Neque ante febrem neque post earn utandurn 
crit.' From what he says in the 17th chapter of his second 
book, it would appear that he sometimes succeeded in removing 
fever by the use' of the bath, < At balnei duplex usus est. Nam 
modo, discussis febribus, iiiitium cibi plenioris, vinique firmioris, 
valetudini facit 5 modo febrem ipsamtollit. ’ We do not find 
that the younger Pliny, or Gordonius, adopted the practice of 
bathing in febrile diseases. Garipontus says, f ^ Cum balneis 
lavamus ephemero, nullus horror vel frigus corporis in solio, vel 
in ipso balnei lere sentitur, ut in aliis febribus fieri solct.* It ap- 
pears from this {passage, that it was not unusual to bathe pa- 
tients in fever during the presence of rigor. Contrast this prac- 
tice with tliat of Dr Currie. , Idem de cardiacis ‘ post hicc 

foveamus totum corpus est stomachum spongiis frigida intinctis, 
aut lacte ant aceto utantur post tertimi diem iavacro.^ Dc^ 
tertianae curatione, % < Curabis Vero lavacro frequenti et temperate 
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* C. Celsus, lib. iii. cap* 6^ 
f Garipont, cap. xiv* 

J Idem, cap. vi* 
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X\m old dbundantia et aqui^ ^uic^us nw ft 14eo^ nee 
nitro noc i^apone, cum lavaht, utantitr,* Oe ty^icis febaribus * m 
fhe cure of quartans* < Quibus 3>junu8 piper cum calidi dabia, 
abstinen^i sunt a balneis** * tie tremore in febr* f Bdueo 

tiQ^ uton^um iUis qui fiuxu Sanguinis labprant atquf ^ficiunt;) 

ydro non inepngruum eat»’ Constantinus Africanus de feb* 
^quart, % < Balnea^tur aqua tepida febri cessante^et uqua ybipocta 
jsint, chamsemela et melilota viola similia,* De synocha febri. § 
« Deinde superlatus dextrum itnpbne epithema de succo solatri^ 

farina horedi prius assati, &c... Mane et sero fomentabis "^edes 

,et crura in aqua, calida in qua cocta sunt, &c. Cap. viii. a vino 
-omnino abstineant, niulsa tamen mellis atticl detur/ 

From the above extracts, which the intelligent reader will per- 
ceive that tve have quoted without regard to the opinion which 
we have advanced, and wish to support in this article, it cannot 
but appear that the ancients, from the time of Hippocrates down 
,to the decline of the Roman empire, were not acquainted with 
the uses pf water to die extent, or upon the principles unfolded to 
^us in J)r Currie’s Reports. For, 1. Cold affusion was not at all 
emploi-ed by the ancients in febrile diseases j and if ever cool or 
subtepid water was applied in that way, it could only have been 
as a part of the process of bathing : but the fatigue occasioned, 
und me tiine occupied by that complicated process must, in most 
cases, have been highly detrimental and dangerous. 2. The, 
coldest baths of the Greeks were probably not under the tempe- 
rature bf 80^ of Fahrenheit, as it is certain that their coldest 
waters wete within the influence of tlic fire underneath the cali,. 
ilarium \ or, if otherwise in some instances, these were excep- 
tions to the general customs of the country. The Arabians or- 
dered the water of the cold bath 'to be sdftened when it was to be 
used after the hot. || TJie practice of cold bathing at Rome was 
not common until the time of Asclepiades } and it doe,s not even 
appear, that bathing in water of any temperature u^as recommend- 
ed in febrile diseases until that period, as, previous to it, the war^ 
like Romans cured themselves by sweating, % in the same rude 

manner 


* sequent, 

f ktii. apud FertieHvm. 
j Afdciin. eap, v. ‘ 

Idem oe synoch. feb. cnp. viL apuci eundem. 
jj‘ Avicti?nja, l,»b. Canon. Fen. j^.Docu 2. Cap. viV 
Plin. Hist, Lib. xxyi. Cap. 3. * Ascltpiadcm adjuvete multa, quo- 
Him cijra nim'is anxia Ct 'fudis ut obfuendf 'Ogres' vested sudoresque onini 
iiU‘do.citudi| nunc corpora ad Igtics lorrcndi, aoksve assidu6 quserjiiid^ 
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manner as the nativeAmerican^ are said.to-do at this day^ 3. When 
topical refrigerants were recommended by the ancients, they were 
only applied in tlie form of fomentations to a small proportion of the 
surface. Their utility must therefore have been limited j more cal- 
culated to relieve the anxieties of the passing moment, than to pro- 
duce a solution of the disease. 4. We have seen that several of the 
ancients, and many more might be enumerated, were doubtful as 
to the propriety of indulging their patients in fever with copious 
draughts of unadulterated water, : or other cooling and simple di- 
luents. Their objections to such an indulgence were, for the most 
part, excessively frivolous. Their favourite systems of pathology 
were, in too many instances, allowed to prevail against the voice 
of nature and the entreaties of the patient. 5. Bathing was in ge- 
neral delayed, until symptoms of concoction had, appeared in one 
or more of the secretions, gr until a natural crisis had established 
the commencement of convalescence;. In all instances, therefore, 
it was employed too late in the disease to be of any essential ser- 
vice, and in others it must have been attended with imminent 
danger. 6, Though the temperature of the patient was not a mat- 
ter of indifference with Hippocrates and some of his most judici- 
ous successors, yet it cannot be disputed that many, and perhaps 
the majority of the ancient physicians were not aware of its im- 
portance. Bathing was not unfrcquently advised in fevers with 
alternate cold and heat, i. r. in fevers of an irregular type, or in 
regular fevers before the liot stage was fuljy formed. In either 
case, it must have been attended with great risk. 7. Had the an- 
cients been acquainted with the treatment of fever by cold alFusiou 
upon decided principles, such principles would have been clearly 
and fully explained in their writings. Or, on the other hand, had 
the practice been established by usage and experience, their works 
would have been less charged with the complicated sarrago of 
pharmaceutic medicine. Their phrifagim trmgtwfn would be the 
leading feature in their medical historic^ ; and their finest cities 
and countries would have been Jess depopulated by the ravages 
of pestilential disorders. ^ 

To bring down the above sketch of the employment of water 
in fevers, we shall transcribe a part of Dr Curriers chapter on the 
internal use of water in diseases of that class. 

‘ Before I coaclude the account of my experiments of the use of cold 
water in fever, it will be necessary for me to say something of its effects, 
when swallowed, on the stomach, and, through it, on the system at large. 
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in ur^ nimbora ; imo verto toti Itali?e imperactrici, turn primum pcnsilium 
bah'iCaruni usu ad iniinitum blandicRte^’ 
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Among tlie ancienu, the internal use of cold 5?5rater> in ardent fevers, i$ 
recooi mended by Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus, and most of the celebrat- 
ed physicians whose works have come down to us. {The reader has 
seen with what restrictions and. exceptions.) Among tl^e modepjs, 
that extraordinary man Cardanus wrote a dissertation in its favour ; 
and, to pass over a multitude of inferior names, Hoffman, though with 
some restrictions, recommends it not in fever only, but in various other 
diseases. In our own country, it was proposed as an almost universal 
remedy by Smith ; and a treatise has been written on it, under the title 

Febrifugum Magnum, by Dr Hancock. In Spain and in Italy, the 
use of cold water in fevers obtained, in the beginning of this (now the 
last) ceptury, a greater and more general reputation than in any of the 
Other countries in Europe ; and, at one time, secips to hav,e superseded 
all other diet as well as medicine. This treatpient was celebrated under 
the title Diseta Aquea ; and an account of it may be found in the 36th 
volume iof the Philosophical Transactions, by Dr Cyrillus, a professor 
at Naples, to which the reader is referred. Besides the internAl use of 
cold water, he mentions the advantage of laying powdered ice or snow 
on the bodies of the sick/ 

* Nevertheless, the propriety of giving cold water in fevers has been 
disputed by men of high character, and particularly by the celebrated 
JBoahaave. . His doctrine that a lentor in the blood is the cause of fe^* 
ycr, led him to insist on the use of tvarm drink, and the danger of cold ; 
and his commentator Van Swieten, though he allows cold drink in some 
instances, yet^ in general, argues againsCit. These learned theorists 
prevailed, in their day, over the voice of nature, and the precepts of Hip- 
pocrates and Hoffman. In the Vfritings of Pringle, Cleghorn, and Lind, 
we find little or nothing on the subject, though they wrote expressly on 
fevers. Dr Cullen mentions cold drink, but gives no opinion on the 
propriety of it? being used, and certainly did not recommend it in prac- 
tice» He was even’ doubtful of the extent to which cold air might be 
admitted. On the whole, it may be asserted, that the use of cold drink 
in fever is contrary to ntodern practice ; and that, where it is occasion- 
ally given, it is administered with caution^ and rather permitted than en- 
joined/ 

The first notice of the practice pf siflti&ipn with cold w’-ater, in 
fever, that we are acquainted with| is that which was published 
by Dr Wright, President of the Edinburgh College of Physicians, 
in the London Medical Journal for the year 1786. Soon after, 
as appears from Dr Currie’s preface, the practice was adopte^^ 
by the Physidans of the Liverpool Infirmary. . Accounts of its 
. ^ucc0ss M^ere communicated, by fir Brantlreth of that place, to be 
inserted Df Duncan’s Medical Commentaries for 1791, winch 
accordinidiy ;apwared ih that work,— and by Dr Currie in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the succeedinjg year. The treat- 
ment of fever by ablution w:as at this time, ^ become general in 

^iverpool^ 
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Liverpool, and common in the county of Lancaster.’ Since that 
time, and especially since the publication of Dr Currie’s work in 
1797, we have heard of its adoption and utility in various parts 
of the world. Its advantages are established in the volumes be- 
fore us, upon the liriii basis of experiments numerously and va- 
riously repeated. 

We shall now proceed to give a general outline of the treat- 
ment in question. The most important circumstances to be at- 
tended to in the application of this pov/erfui remedy, are com- 
prised by the author under three gem^ral rules. 1 . It may be used 
at any time when there is no sense of chilliness present ; 2. when 
the heat of the surface is steadily above what is natural \ and, S. 
when there is no general or profuse sensible perspiration. When 
employed during the cold paroxysm of fever, when the heat of th^ 
system is below the standard temperviture of health, alarming con- 
sequences have been observed to succeed *, and though the heat in 
the centre of the body,, as indicated by the thermometer, be greater 
than natural, still if there be present any considerable sense of 
chilliness, the cold affusion is unsafe j and, again, when the body 
is under profuse sensible perspiration, it is ncceSvSary to abstain 
from the use of this powerful remedy. Perspiration is in itself a 
cooling process ; and if it has already continued so long as to have 
cooled the system below, eyen as low as its natural standard ip. 
health, a farther reduction of the temperature, by the application 
of water to the surface, is attended with the utmost danger. These 
general positions are established by a great number of cases. 
With the requisite attention to those rules (which are detailed 
at great length in the work itself), fevers are not unfrequently 
removed upon the first application of the remedy, 'The earlier 
in the disease it is employed, provided the hot stage be fully 
formed, a solution of the fever may be expected with greater 
confidence. Many cases of this description are quoted in the 
first volume by the author, as well as in the second by his cor- 
respondents, in which the disease was suddenly cut off pn the 
first and second day. Instances of a complete solution on the 
third day are likewise numerous. Those on the fourth and fifth 
arc not so common. In the subsequent stages, though the fever 
is not suddenly cut off, yet, * where the heat continues preter- 
naturally great, and the skin dry,’ the cold affusion ‘ is of great 
and manifest advantage, almost imniediately relieving the dis- 
tressing symptoms, particularly restlessness and delirium, and 
conducting the disease to a safe and speedier issue.’ When the 
strength pf the patient is considerably exhausted,-— with clammy 
sweats and cold extremities, the cold afiusion is neither so effec- 
|ual npr so safe. In cases where every attention is paid to the 

circumstances 
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cir<iumstiinces above enumerated^ it frequently happens, that a 
very considerahk shock is experienced upon the first application ; 
hut, after one trial, there is seldom any difficulty in persuading 
«veri those to hare it repeated, ^s^ho were at first startled at the 
^oposab and averse to the 4?xperlment. ‘ The effects are in gev 
neral highly grateful to tlieit sensations.* After the affusion, the 
Mtient is directed to be rubbed dry with a towel, and imnaetUate- 
% put to bed. A sound and refreshing sleep in most distances 
/Oueneeds, attended by a copious and salubrious diaphoresis. When 
ishe patient awakes, he is free from fevet. After some general 
remarks upourfie nosology of febrile diseases, (p. ii. et seq. vol. 1.) 
ihe author describes a variety of fever, in winch the treatment by 
cold affusion does not succeed. Whether, agreeably to the opi- 
nion of Dr Currie> it be a ^ecies of fever that has^ not hitherto 
been recognized by nosologists, we shall leave to the determina-f* 
tUm of OUT readers. It is described as follows : 

* The fever jo question does not seem to originate in contagtjoOf or to 
prorogate itself fey contagion. 1 have not been able, in a single instance, 
to trace it to. that source ; nor have 1 ever found it to be communicated 
from the patient to any of his attendants. The cases which I have seen, 
have occured chiedy in the winter season, ip persons in the flower or 
vigour of life, possessed of cpnsidcrabJe sensibility of mind, and in the 
habits of mere than ordinary mental exertion* A her some days of in« 
distinct catarrhal complaints, the fever comes on (in general after some 
Itccidental exposure to cold) with a very violent and long continued at- 
tack of chills and rigor $ and to this, as is usual, succeeds a state of heat 
and reaction. The patient complains of intense headacli, and of oppres- 
sion at rhe praccordia, with occasional, but not severe cough, and with 
some increase in the frequency of respiration. His pulse is not remark- 
able as to frequency br strength ; his sleep is not particularly disturbetk} 
and for sooae days, the complaint goes on as if produced by catarrhal fe- 
ver. From the first, however, there appears a great quickness and im. 
patience about die patient : He talks more rapidly than usual ; apprehends 
you quickly, and answers you instantly. He cannot, however, command 
his attention long, and is fatigued with the effort. His heat, which Was at 
first moderate, becomes Very great on the seventh and eightji day, reaching 
107 or 108^ of Ftihrenheit 5 he becomes delirious, and talks incessantly. 
Thfougbour ihe fever, his senses of hearing and taste arc uniformly acute ; 
ftod this is true aUo of hi| sense of feeling.' Crbat as his heat is, he ts much 
alive td the impressions 6t cold on the surface of the body, and shrioks 
iron) At times he appears^ surprisingly ealm and natural ; gets out of 

bed and dt^sses himself, insisting that he is well. Often he atarts up sud- 
denly in bed a3tsdi ©pens his curtains, , seeming to look round, the room for 
some ]>ef soh h? supposes present ; and sometimes he rings the bell violently, 
if within his t wii, without apparent object. Indistinct conceptions jise 
\Ufyd vanish iri hi^ mind, and the impressions of sense are confounded with 
the ideas of ( the ^ imagination. As the fever advances, the respiration 
bec^m^ hurried and kboriotis, the pulse frequent'and fteWe ; 
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and, towards Utter end of the dUea^, but not Wore, ^eai^a brenk 
^ut, at first partial, and at Uiigth general and profuse, which, bowe,ver, 
though they reduce the heat* do not otherwise relieve him. The pulse 
ainlcs ; the body is covered with peuchiae ; wine, bark, opium and blis- 
ters aflord no relief. The patient dies on the 12th or 13th day of fe- 
ver ; and, afiet death, the body runs rapidly into putrefaction/ 

The airthor then proceeds to state, that, after he had tried other 
remedies, he had recourse to the cold affusion ; and as the heat 
of the patent was as high as 107 " Fahrenheit, he felt considerable 
confidence as to the issue. His hopes were however disappointed. 
The usual happy consequences did not succeed ; the remedy was 
not repeated 5 vinegar and water was applied with a sponge with- 
out benefit. The patient died. ^ 

The rules by which the application of water to the surface of 
the body is governed, are individually applicable to the admini- 
stration of cold water internally in similar circumstances. In the 
cold stage of fever, cold drinks are to be religiously avoided, how- 
ever urgent the thirst j warm liquids are rather allowed as innocu- 
ous substitutes, than recommended as beneficial during the ur- 
gency of that symptom. In the hot paroxysm, copious draughts 
of cold water are succeeded by the happiest effects. Dr Han- 
cock in his Febrifugum Magnum, mentions some instances in 
which cold water thus r|jceiv€d into the stomach was shortly suc- 
ceeded by a complete solution of the disease. Dr Currie, how*- 
ever, was not acquainted with the precautions detailed in these 
volumes. This remedy, in his hands, was therefore as dangerous 
in some instances, as it v powerful in others. "When the heat 
of the body is sinking rapidly by the process of respiration, cold, 
„ in all the forms of applying it, is to be cautiously avoided. The 
fatal effects which in too many instances have been produced by 
drinking cold water, have been generally ascribed to the sudden 
transition from intense heat to intense cold. This popular notion is 
examined and controverted > and tlie more philosophical theory 
that death is occasioned in those cases by a fatal abstraction ot 
heat, is substituted in its stead. Fid. voL I, chap. xiii. In caseft 
where the cold affusion, from any circumstances, is not admissible 
nor necesary, affusion with warm w^ter is singularly beneficial : 
Thefoverisli . affections pf children — all feverish affections where the 
* morbid actions ar^yijea^iy associated '~fcbrile affections of the 
lungs— r-hectic fevers, are proper cases for this treatment- The 
tepid affusion has likewise oeen tried in regular fevers; but 
though, upbft the whole, 'it is found of considerable service, its 
effects are neicher so, complete nor permanent those of cold af- 
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* Dr Hancock, Feb- Mag. p. 21. ct seq. Sec likewise Dr Currie’s 
potes adhs^ 
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fttsion. Dr Currie has likewise tried the effects of cool water 
(meanirig by that; term to indicate the temperatures 8*7 — 75 Fah- 
renheit inclusive.) It operates in the same way, btit less power- 
fully. It is to be applied 'suddetily or otherwise according to the 
effects to be answered by it. Some important notes are added, 
p. 297, in the present edition, upon the extension of cold affusion 
to symptomatic and inflammatory fevers, which we hope wdll 
serve to moderate the mania for incautious experiment, w hich at 
present We have reason to suppose too generally pi’evalls upon that 
subject. The singular success experienced by the author in ty- 
phus fever, encouraged him tq make trial of the same remedy in 
oAer febrile disorders. 'I)r Sydenham had already introduced 
the practice th^t is now in general use in small-pox, of freely ad- 
mitting cold air into the apartments of the sick. Tiie advantages 
of this practice justified the bolder method of abating the morbid 
heat by cold affusion. The result fully met the expectations of 
the author. The time of employing it is at the commencement 
of the eruptive fever, observing the usual precautions with re- 
spect to the patient’s heat, and liis sensations of heat. 

After giving a short sketch of the history of scarlatina, in 
Chap, 22* Dr Curric details the results of his practice in that 
diseasie* Tb^ usual heat of the body in that disorder, is from 
105 to 110; and, in some malignant dases, 112, As soon as 
the heat is thus morbidly accumulated, the cold affusion is to be 
employed without loss of time, copiously and vigorously : the 
usual cooling effects are experienced, but they are not so per- 
manent as in typhus. ^ The affusion ’ is therefore « to be re- 
peated Again and again,’ as the returning heat may render it ne- 
cessary. ^ It is sometimes necessary to use it ten or twelve timea 
in twenty-fouv hours.’ A complete solution of the fever is 
however at length effected. Little or no ulceration of the throat 
succeeds, while the numerous and dangerous sequela; of that 
symptom are happily anticipated and prevented, In c«ascs where 
, tne cold* affusion is not admissible, from the timidity of parents, 
or the prejudices of the medical attendant in consultation, the 
tepid affusion may be substituted with decjjded advantage. Inte- 
resting cornmunlcations were made upon thi$ subject to the au- 
thor, by sevei*al of his respectable correspondents. Those from 
Dr Gregory of . Edinburgh are inserted in the second volume^ 
His trials of the treatment in question (which were made upon 
, his own children and relations), were conducted upon die prin- 
ciples of Dr Cume. They completely succeeded. .The account 
of them is gtve^n in his own peculiar and interesting manner^ 
Tlie cold , affusion has been tricHl (not from design) in cynanche 
tonsillaris, at^d faiCAsk's. The character of each disease thus' 

treated. 
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treated, Was that of singular mildness. During the prevalence 
of influenza, in the spring of 1803, Dr Currie was deterred, 
the first instance, from employing the cold affusion, on account 
of the cough, and other pulmonary symptoms, which attended 
that unwelcome visitor. In his own case, however, he deter- 
mined to try the efleccs of a tepid, approaching to a cool 85 
Fahrenheit shower bath* * 'fhe effects were in a high degree 
grateful, soothing, and invigorating/ He repeated this experi- 
ment every three or four hours, according to circumstances j he 
suffered nothing from pulmonary affections ; the debility soon 
went olf ; and he recovered more speedily than any of his pa- 
tients. Chap. 1 3. contains interesting experiments and observations 
upon the use of the cold bath in convulsive diseases* Of idio- 
pathic tetanus, two cases only are recorded. The first is as melan-^ 
choly a relation as any that has ever appeared on die page of 
medical history. In both, the cold bath produced a speedy solu- 
tion of the spasms, and a complete cure of the disease. * My 
experience,’ says Dr Currie, ‘ of the efl'cets of the cold bath in 
this disease, when originating in wounds, is neither satisfactory 
nor so complete.’ Bark, wine, and spirits, are more to be de- 
pended upon. The cold bath was frequently tried in the chorea 
Sti Viti, but not with the least advantage. We have ourselves had 
occasion to be acquainted with the trial of this remedy, in many 
instances, since the publication of the first volume of Dr Currie’s 
work, and we can fully confirm the author’s experience. ‘ In 
liysteric paroxysm,’ says Dr Currie, ^ the cold ‘bath is an 
infallible remedy. No danger is to be apprehended from the surj 
prise, or even terror, excited by the suddenness of the shock. 
Fear itself will frequently prevent a fit of hysteria.’ An inter- 
esting case of insanity is described in Chapter 1 After the warm 
bath, with a variety of other medicines, had been tried in vain, 
the patient was thrown headlong into the cold bath, in the midst 
of his fury. He came out calm and collected, and rema,ined so 
for four-and-twenty hours. Upon the return of a paroxysm, 
the same discipline was repeated. In a short time (being an 
infirmary patient) he was discharged diired* The principal cir- 
cumstance to be attended to in the employment of the cold bath, 
-as a remedy in convulsive diseases, is to use it during a paroxysm. 
For the discovery of this important rule, our author appears to 
be indebted to a source of many other discoveries— chance^ 
< The cold bath may often be applied with advantage, and aU 
ways with safety, jn convulsive diseases, and in insanity/ ' 

The use of water in diseases^ is how, in our opinion, for the 
first time, established * updii fixed and scientific pniicj^les*. Tlie 
whole of the doctrii>e may be comprised under a few general 
heads. 
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I. In \( properly employed, the coW atfuslon is al-' 

iS^ost aft irtfallible remedy. It must not be employed in tho cold 
ieage of feirer. S* As soon as the hot paroxysm is fully formed^ 
hf isf to be wed immediately, and repealed j^ro re mtta* 5. In the 
sweating stage, and especially if that process has continued any 
fhtte, it is to be cautiously avoided. 

IL la typhus, the warm affusion is useful, but its advantage^t 
aflPt less decided and permanent. The same precautions are to 
he attended to* 

HI. Interinittenft fevers, with few anomalies, ar^ to be treat- 
ed after the same manner. 2. The practice of cold affusion, in 
these, of eminent Utility. 

IV. Tepid and cool water bear a ratio, as to their efficacy in 
febrile disorders, to their respective distances on the tfeermome- 
trfe scale, from the degree of cold. 2. A complete solution of 
fever is seldom effected without a stimulus on the sensations. 

V. Ablution of water of various temperature, useful in fe- 
brile diseases, w^Hh proper attention to Dr Cuirie’s directions. 

VI. Affusion of water of vaiious temperatures, useful in erup- 
tive fevefs, and especially in that malignant disorder, the scarla- 
tina : the colder the better. 

VII* Warm affusion proper where the stimulus upon the sen- 
sations is to be avoided, 

VIII. The influenza of 1803, was relieved by the cool affu- 
sion, in Dr Currie’s own case. 

IX. Cold water mUrnally^ useful and proper, whenever it 
can be applied with safety to the surface of the body. 

X. The cold bath has been attended with considerable advan- 
tages in tonvulsive diseases^ and in insanity, 2. During the pre- 
sence of convulsive actions, or paroxysm, the proper time of em- 
ploymg it. 

S[. The use of cold water in inflammatory diseases doubtful. 
S'. Experhnents of that kind wanting, but to be made with great 
caution. 

The second volume embraces a wide range of the author^s cor- 
respondence. The communications contained in these letters are 
all of them more or less calculated to establish the author’s prac- 
tice^ Bat as they are offered to the public rather with a view 
Id cohfeftti the feet of its succe^, than to elucidate the princi*- 
pies upihl which it was adopted, we must be excused from the 
task of making any analysis of thehr contents. Dr Currie’s own 
misceUaiteous pieced must also Ive passed over in silencfe ; for 
dhstigh they afe, aill excellent essap on the topics of which they 
they are by no means necessary to the e^fplication of hi» 
leadhrg d^trme thi$ attiele haa been already exteniedl to 
Ipo great a iengti^^ 


Since 
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Since the preceding pagee were prepared for the press, wo 
have been called upon to sympathize with all the friends of litera- 
ture, medicine, and philanthropy# for the untimely death of the 
amiable and ingenious author upon whose work they are employ- 
ed. Society, we think, has not recently sustained a more deplor- 
able loss ; and it is painful to reflect, tnat he was snatched away 
at a period when his matured talents and unabated activity lield 
forth a reasonable hope of deriving from his future labours, as im- 
portant benefits as had already resulted from the past. 


Art. IV. An Experhmntal Inquiry into the Nature and Propa>* 
gation of Heat. By John Leslie. 8vo. pp. 577. London 
Mawman. 1 804*. 

'^His work comes before us with no ordinary claims to our at- 
tention and respect. It contains an exposition of the views 
to which the author was led by a long course of induction upon 
the fundamental doctrine of chemical science j and the success 
of his researches has obtained a most honourable attestation, in 
the award of the Rumford medal by the Royal Society, for the 
experiments, of which the history is here recorded# If the deci-* . 
sion of that illustrious Body required any confirmation, a suffi- 
cient interval has elapsed, to aflbrd the scientific world an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the sentence i and the general voice seems to 
have pronounced, tliat the facts brought to light by the labours 
of this ingenious person, are equally unexpected and important ; 
opening the fairest prospects of more valuable acquisitions than 
tire theory of heat has made since lire capital discovery of Dr 
Black. ^ • 

The materials, however, with which Mr Leslie’s experiments 
have furnished him, are far more precious than tlie workmanship 
he has bestowed in preparing them for the eye of the^ public. 
They come before us in a style much too gaudy for the dignity 
of the occasion : they are disposed with very little skill \ and are 
mingled with a good dale of loosej^ drossy matter, obtained from 
a very different sourse. His language is defective in simpli- 
city and clearness ; it upit^ the two great faults of misplac- 
ed ornament arid Unnecessary abstfactioa. His arrangement 
singularly confused ; the specuJatioRS that compose his work are 
put together without iny plan, or succeed eacn other according 
to some arbJtrahy 4erievpf 'wl^ch we have, been wholly unable 
toi^disebyet* the law^ ' A, subject strikes hiUx ^ he pursues it, together 
Wh topipy , cross him on hh way. He then 

^ takes 
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takes up another thread ; and, in following it out, is reminded of 
something which he had before broke off abruptly, or omitted in 
its right place. Frequently he pauses, and seems to make the 
likeness of a division ; but he does not even indicate, by a title, 
the contents of what he * calls a chapter; He is prone not only 
to run from one part of his subject to another, but to leave his 
subject altogether, and take a new one 5 in the course of which, 
some third topic frequently draws him off : so that many of his 
notes are, in truth, digressions from his own episodes. If his 
sections have no titles, it is scarcely to be expected that we should 
find the ordinary aids of index and table of contents. Hence; 
to examine any one branch of the Inquiry, it is necessary that we 
should have alltlie rest present to our mind ; and a reference from 
one part to another, for the purpose of comparison, must be pre- 
ceded, either by the toil of abridging and classifying the .various 
discussions, or by such a minute and severe study of the whole 
work, as may give the reader an equal command of its contents 
with the autnor himself Having suffered exceedingly from the 
defect just now stated, w^e trust Mr Leslie W’^ill not impute it to 
captiousUeSs or disrespect, if we add, that the rigorous examina- 
tion of his work has proved the most painful task to which the 
appearance of any scientific performance has subjected us since* 
the commencement of our labours. 

Oar author^s chief merit, we think, is the contrivance of sim- 
ple, conclusive, and elegant experiments, for ascertaining relations 
of no great generality j and the application of close argument, 
frequently of an mgenious calculus, to the comparison of his re- 
sults. He is often happy in the explanation of phenomena, by a 
reference to obvious, but, unnoticed principles ^ and his practical 
views are sometimes ingenious and important. Even the parts of 
his book which wq admire least, — ^his general dissertations upon 
matters not immediately connected! wdth the doctrine of heat,—- and 
the too refined and often hasty theoretical inferences from Kis ex- 
perimental discoveries, are marked by the subtlety and vigour that 
distihguish the more legitimate efforts of his understanding 5 and, 
with air the faults of his style, and the abundance of crude dif- 
fuse waiting scattered over his *sp€Culations, it would be diffcult ^ 
to find a single page which does not betray some marks of a fertile 
gCnius asnd itifotmation** \ \ 

In conducting our examination of this work, we shall be more 
anxious toj^y feHefore our readers ah abstract of the. solid improve^ 
meats, which chemical science has received from it, Aan to ana- 
lyse and discuss all the general speculations in which Ihe author 
fahcifully and fondly indulges. Of these it may for the most part 
be enough to give a. specimen. The abundance and novelty of 
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the experiments claim our full attention ; and while 
your to exhibit a sketch of the anomalous facts which they presetJt 
as the ground-work of future, perhaps not very remote changes in 
physics, we will freely point out the, imperfections of the general 
l.iw under which the author has reduced them* — its want of sup- 
port on one side, and its repugnance to tlie phenomena on the 
other. 

The dijfercntial thermometer was , invented by Mr Leslie for the 
measurement of minute Variations of temperature. It is an in- 
strument of the greatest delicacy, and h^s evidently been tlie 
main cause of the success with which his inquiries have been at- 
tended. Two tubes, each terminating in a small bulb of the same 
dimensions, are joined by the blow-pipe, and bent in the form of 
an U, a small portion of dark-coloured liquor having previously 
been introduced into one of the balls. After many trials, the 
fluid best adapted to the purpose is found to be a solution of car- 
mine in concentrated sulphuric acid. By managing the included 
air with the heat of the hand, this red liquor is made to stand at 
the point required of the opposite tube. This is the zero of 
a scale fastened to that tube, and divided into equal parts above 
and below nothing. The instrument is then fixed upright on a 
stand. It is manifest, that when the liquor is at rest, or points at' 
zero, the column is pressed opposite ways by two portions of air, 
equal in elasticity, and containing equal quantities of caloric, 
AVhatcver heat, then, may be applied to the whole instrument, 
provided both bulbs receive it in the same degree, the liquor must 
remain at rest. But if the one ball receives the slightest excess of 
temperature, the air which it contains will be proportionally ex- 
panded, and will push the liquid against the air in the other bulb 
with a force, as the dilfcrence between the temperatures of those 
two portions of air. The equilibrium, ia shoit, will be destroyed, 
and the fluid will rise in the opposite tube. The degrees of the 
scale through v/hich it passes will mark the successive augmenta^ 
tions in the temperature of the bail, which is exposed to the 
greatest heat. This instrument, therefore, is truly a balai^ce of 
extreme delicacy, for comparing the temperatures 5kVith Which its 
two scales may be loaded. . 

If a heated body, or a hod^ hotter tlmn |he sdrtrodiidmg at mo* 
sphere, is placed in front of a concave speculuilfti^a.t^rmome^ 
in the focus is rai^d ptbpotium^ry to the excess of the 
ture x)f the body above the atmb^pheire^ a 

in the same dreumst^moeii imhs the 

nicatSon of adotic has the 

radiation' of he'at-j it - 

VOL* VU; ' '' ipstjtvupentr’ 
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instrument to the observation and measurement of that process* 
He used 9 variety of reflectors, carefully constructed of block-tin^ 
and chiefly of the elliptical form. Sometimes he found the para- 
bolic. curvature convenient, especially when the reflection was 
made at considerable distances. The heat was given out from cu- 
bical boxes of plain and polished tin, with an orifice at die top, 
through w^hich water of various temperatures was introduced, 
and a common mercurial thermometer occasionally placed in that 
fluid, to note the progress of its cooling. When the radiation of 
cold was to be tried, the canisters were filled with ice or snow*r 
* Xhe differential thermometer being placed so that the ball con- 
taining the red liquor was in the focus of the speculum, and, the 
canister being filled with boiling water, tlie red liquor rose to a 
certain height, and then began to fall in proportion as the water 
cooled. A similar effect, though in the contrary direction, was 
produced by a canister filled with ice 5 and, in every case, the 
motion of the red liquor, above or below the point of equili- 
brium, was exactly ■ proportional to the diflerence between the 
temperatures of the canister and the surrounding air. Sucli is 
the very simple apparatus with which the "greater part of our au- 
thor’s operations were performed ^ and such the general funda- 
fnental experiment^ — the application of his differential thermome- 
ter to the measurement of radiant heat, whereof the others were 
only 'particular' varieties and modifications. 

If different substances are applied to the canister while giving 
out heat, tbe degree of its emission suffers very singular changes. 
Coat one side of the canister with lamp-black, another with wrir- 
ing paper, a third vvith crown-glass, and leave the fourth bare, or 
cover it withjdu-^foU : the differeuti^il thermometer will rise to 100, 
12 respectively, when these four sides are exposed to 
the speculum ip Recession- The metal surface, then, gives out 
heat about ^ght times less copiously than the other three substan- 
ces. By;‘tx>ating the focal ball of the differential thermometer 
with tiU»T<nl» it is found to receive about five times less heat from 
any side of the canister, than when it is exposed bare in the fo- 
cus an4 by coating the surface of a concave glass mirror, first 
with bl^k pigment, then with jtin-foil, and lastly exposing it baie 
to the boating body, it is found that the glass reflects very listle 
heat, none at ajl, and the,ti%foU ten times more than 

the flossy, rfietaUic surfaoe, then> has about five times less 
power of s^efrbing heat, eight times^iess power of emitting it, 
tea powpr of' refining it> t^n the glass. 

#iBetween tW ^ttd the refleefor place a frjame, over which 

mte atnetcbetl^ tui^foJl, glass, and paper- The commu- 

elicattoft of beat or coW ^es^altogetfer^stopped by the first i at least 
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so littljp passes, that the difFcTential thermometer is n6t sensibly af- 
fected, while the glass only stops four-fifths, and the paper not 
so much. The* metallic screen, too, produces this effect, however 
near the canister it may be placed, provided the separation is only 
sensible. The other two substances interrupt the communication 
more and more, the nearer they are placed to the canister, but al- 
ways permit a large portion of the heat or cold to pass. Instead 
of one screen, or a screen composed only of one substance, let a 
combination of these be interposed. A very remarkable illustra- 
tion of the general fact is obtained. The combinations used by 
Mr Leslie were, plates of glass, coated with tin-foil on one side, 
and plates of tin, coated in like manner with lamp-black. These 
he either placed in contact, so that their similar sides touched ; or 
at a distance from each other, with their similiir sides facing. He 
denominates the combination of glass and tin-foil the 
crucis. We conceive that of the tin-foil and lamp-black better en- 
titled to this appellation. 

‘ Cause two sheets ©f tin about ten inches square to be hammered 
quite Hat and smooth, aqd paint one side of each with a thin coat of 
Janip-black. Arrange the apparatus as usual, and, having joined together 
tlie tin-plates with their clear surfaces touching, fix them to the vertical 
frame ; the liquor of the differential thermometer will rise 25 degrees. 
Invert the position of the plates, so that the blackened sides cortie into 
contact, it will now sink down to zero. Remove either of the plates, 
and the liquor will again mount near 4 degrees. 

^ It is truly pleasing to witness this varied spectacle, where the changes 
succeed each other as jf performed by the fancied operation of magic. 
But those transitions, and even the measures of the diversified elTects, are 
the necessary results of the principles already established.— Compare the 
case where both the external surfaces of the screen are metallic with that 
in which they are covered with pigment. On the one side it receives 
five times less heat, and this heat is propagated with eight times less 
energy from the other. By the joint infljuence of those circumstances, 
therefore, its effect is 40 times less j which corresponds to about half u. 
degree, a .quantity scarcely distinguishable. When the screen consists 
only of a single plate blackened on the one side, the diminished effect is 
a mean between the receptive and the projecting powers, of 64 timeSv 
smaller than where both surfaces are painted. Tlus enfeebled impression 
is consequently equal toi, about 4 degrees.' p. 36. 37. 

Now, although the event/of this experiment ceminly has age** 
nefal correspondence with the difference between pigment and 
tin, in their receptive 'and propelling powers, it presents zt the 
same tilhe certain anomalies,; which we had no reason to Expect 
from the law previously established, and of which no notice what- 
ever has been taken by Mr I^esKe, either in this stage of his in<4 

E 2 quiry, 
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cfuiry, or in those parts where a similar discrepancy again occurs* 
'rhese we shall use the freedom of pointing out in this place. 

Fir^ty the mean between the projecting and receptive powers, by 
the assumption of which our author makes the experiment agree 
with his former positions, is altogether unintelligible* When the 
^crccn is painted on both 8ides> it receives five times more, and 
emits eight times more, or produces a total transmission of forty 
times more, than when it is metallic on both sides 5 and we will 
permit Mr Leslie to calculate this at half a degree, or an insensible 
iquantity, and thus to reconcile the estimate with the fact of the 
communication being wholly stopt. But when the screen is paint- 
ed on one side, and metallic on the other, its total power of trans- 
mission is not by theory a medium between the powers of its tw^o 
difierent sides. Its total power of transmission, compared to the 
power of a screen metallic on both sides, is as the absorbing power 
of the painte<t side, when that is fiext the canister, or as the pro- 
jecting power of the painted side, when the other is next the 
canister. The painted side receives five times more than if it 
were metallic ; the metallic side projects as great a proportion of 
what is received, as if the other side were metallic also. The as- 
sumption of a medium is perfectly gratuitous, or rather it is re- 
pugnant to the doctrine suggested by the leading experiment. 

But, secandli/y a more important oversight has been committed 
by our author in assuming, that the effect of a screen, painted oir 
one side, and metallic on the other, should be the same, which 
ever side is exposed to the canister. If paint absorbs five times, 
and projects eight times more than tin, it must vary the eficct, 
in the proportion of five to eight,, when the screen is exposed 
with a different front. Let the painted side face the canister, it 
absorbs five times more than a screen wholly metallic j but it 
projects exactly ae great a proportion of the quantity absorbed. 
Its total transmission, then, is five times greater than that of the 
metal screen. Let the painted side now be turned towards tlie 
teftector, and the metallic side exposed to the canister. Both 
screens absorb die same quantity of heat, but the painted side of 
the one projects eight times more of that quantity, than the 
metallic side' of the other \ and the total transmission of the for- 
mer, is eight’ timiefe greater than the total transmission of the 
other. The change in the position of the screen, then, has aug- 
mented its superiority of transmitting power, in the proportion 
of ftve to ,eight». But how does this agree w:ith the experiment ? 

Remove either of the plates,* says Mr Leslie, < and the liquor 
will mount four degr^s the effect, therefore, is the same, 
•whichever side be exposed to the. canister. He varies the experi- 
? very satisfactory manner, .by placing two plates, metallic 
, . on 
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€>n one side, and painted on the other, at some distance asunden 
He finds that, when their metallic sides face each other, the 
communication is stopt as much as when their painted sides face 
or touch each other ; and this is, indeed, quite consistent wkli 
the former experiments, as he had interpreted them *, for, in 
both cases, the absorbent and the projecting power of the metal 
are exerted in succession, and the effect must be diminished forry 
times. But suppose the screens were placed one behind the 
other, facing the same way ; according to the general proposi- 
tion, that the projective is to the absorbent power, as eight to 
five, a very material difference should be produced upon the total 
transmission of the two screens, by reversing tlieir position. 
When the painted sides face the canister, sixty-four times less 
heat should be transmitted than a screen, black on both sides, 
transmits ; when the metallic sides face the canister, only twenty- 
five times less heat should be transmitted than a black screen 
transmits. Mr Leslie does not appear to have tried this experi- 
ment ; but, according to the result of the one above quoted, 
where the single screen was exposed to the canister in dificrent 
ways, with the same effect, there can be little doubt that the 
event would present a still more flat contradiction to the theory ; 
for the estimated difierence is much greater ; and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that any would be perceived. 

But whatever discrepancies this course of experiments may In- 
volve, one important conclusion is clearly deducihlc from it : W e 
leiirii that heat and cold are propogated from one body to ano- 
ther, at a distance, in a manner entirely unlike the process by 
which they are conducted by the contiguous particles of the 
same body ; and that this communication is affected by the na- 
ture, both of the substance which projects, and of the ssubstance 
which receives. Mr Leslie goes a step further, and thinks that 
he has discovered, in the atmosphere, the medium of this com^- 
in unication, « '\^hat,* he asks, ‘ is this calorific and frigorific; 
fluid, after which we are inquiring ? It is incapable of permit- 
ting solid substances ; it cannot pass through tin, nor glass, mor 
paper ; it is not light j it has no relation to ether ; it bears np 
analogy to the fluids, real or imaginary, of magnetism and elec** 
tricity* But why have recourse to invisible agents ? Qti^d petis^ 
h'u' esL It is merely the ambient air/ p* 3:^, 

'f’he (Canister propogates a pulsation, he maintains, through the 
air, to the screen j which,- receiving heat by, this pulsation, act$ 
as a second canister, and propogates a new pulsation through the 
air on the other side. To shew that the screen only operates in 
consequence of its temperature being raised, ho substitutes a thin 
plate of ice, au4 finds that the, thermometer in the focus sinks as 

E 3 pxnch 
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much when the canister is pres^ent as when it, is removed. But 
this is by no ^eans a conclusive experiment \ for, in' the whole of 
the book, we meet with no attempts to prove what the absorbent 
and projective powers of water are. It may be, that this fluid is 
incapable of absorbing and projecting more heat than tin, and 
that, consequently, a plate of interposed between the canister 
and Tjeflector, prevents the passage of heat, not because it cannot 
be heated above a certain point, but because its absorbent and 
projective powers do not enable it to transmit. Now it is rather 
singular that our author should rest satisfied with so inconclusive 
a proof, when an experiment, altogether unexceptionable, pre- 
sents itself. If a sdreen of paper or glass, cooled down to nearly 
the freezing point, is placed in the usual positioh, and its effect 
on the diflerential thermometer noted, then we may easily esti- 
mate how much of the Heat it transmits, by rejpeating the experi- 
ment without the canister; because the transmitting power of 
tlie screen, at the ordinary temperature, has been previously as- 
certained. But still less conclusive is Mr Leslie’s experiment to 
shew that air is necessary in the process. He immerses his ap- 
paratus in a tub of water, and finds that no transmission of heat 
takes place. This is absolutely the only proof which he offers, 
during the first branch of his experiments, to shew that air is the 
prime agent in .the operation j yet, without attempting the very 
obvious trial of performing the experiment in a vacuum^ he goes^ 
on to make his theory, which he never examines by any further 
test, during the whole of his speculations, until, in the conclu- 
sion of the inquiry, and under a different head, he thinks proper 
to relate some facts, which are, indeed, sufficiently decisive, 
though altogether against him. But before examining' his theo- 
ry at large, we think it expedient to peruse the analysis of his 
experiments, avS . they are all intimately connected with each 
Other, and bear upon the questions by which his hypotliesis must 
be tried. 

The induction of facts which we are about to enter upon, 
leads to some very curious information respecting the laws of the 
projection of heat, and affords a most favourable idea of our au- 
thors skill as an experimental inquirer. So far we may assert he 
is pds$ess.ed of the genuine spirit of philosophy, that he never sets 
any bpqn insulated facts, and is always on the alert to 

seize th^e;|^omts of view in which phenomena may be compar- 
ed, the importance of his observations, solely by their 

subserviency .to general reasoning, His attention is directed to 
. four pringipai Circumstances in the projection or radiation of 
its connexion with the spaces through which it is propa- 
j tjre direction in which it' moves; die projecting power 
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of the heated body, in relation to its position *, and the connex- 
ion which subsists between this action and the nature of the prc- 
jecting surface. Upon each of these material points the experi- 
ments of Mr Leslie have furnished us with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

1. The canister ’being placed successively at different distances 
from the reflector, the effects of its removal, upon the differen- 
tial thermometer in the focus, were noted 5 and an allowance was 
made for the changes in the focal length. It was found, in gene- 
ral, that the total corrected effects were inversely as the distances 
of the canister. This obstruction evidently cannot arise from the 
loss of heat in the atmosphere ; for that cause would produce a 
diminution in a much more rapid series. To prove that the ir- 
regularity of the reflecting surface has no share in the phenome-r 
non, pur author shews that a concave glass speculum reflects the 
heat of a charcoal fire, with an energy inversely as its distance. 
The diminution, then, can only be owing to an imperfect reflex- 
ion i and this was well demonstrated, by increasing the size of the 
canister, in such a proportion to its increased distance from the 
reflector, that it always subtended an equal angle there. Making 
the same correction as before, for the variation of focal length, 
the total effect of the removal upon the differential thermometer 
was found to be nothing more than might fairly be ascribed to 
the inaccuracy unavoidable in such delicate experiments. Hciice 
the capital inference is drawn, that the impulses, by W'hich heat 
and cold are propagated between distant objects, do not suffer 
any sensible diminution of strength, from the length of their pro- 
gress through the atmotsphere. 

2. A very remarkable aberration is obsiiVed to take place in 

the reflection of heat. When the flame of a taper is withdrawn 
above two inches from the axis of the reflector, dts image 
vanishes entirely from the focal ball of the differential thermo- 
meter. But the heated canister may be removed seven inches 
from the axis, before its impression on the instrument ceases to 
be distinguishable, Mr Leslie gives us no computation of the 
extent of this penumbhi of heat, (if the expression maybe used) ; 
lie only explains the law, by which the latetal lUptioti of the 
heated body, from the reflector’s axis, diminishes the total effect 
of the reflection upon the thermomiiter; The distance of the 
canister being proportional ^ the series 1, 2, the rise of 

the thermonaeter is as the powers pf whose exponents, ,are the 
triangular numbers,^ ,1, 3, &C. He also ' finds, by expefintent, 
what he pretends is also a 4^4uprioii front the ab^r^tiO^ii jhst 
flow described, that tho of the eflect by re- 
flection is not in the fb<m ^ JJis exp^ 

- - ^ ’ '' 'TimeuS 
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riment is quite conclusive* The thcrinonieter being at 58^ in the 
optical focus, it rose to 80^ half an inch nearer the reflector ; and, 
half an inch beyond the focus,, fell to 25®. TI?is, however, could 
never have been learnt, a from the geometrical considera-? 

tions given in page (i3. These can prove nothing, but that the 
heat is more diflused over equal spaces beydnd the fpems, than 
between the focus and reflector. It would still be true that the 
maximum is in the fodus, did not the experiment most unex- 
pectedly shew, that the heat is reflected according to another 
law, and that the rays of heat and of light have diflerent foci, as 
well as aberrations, 

3. If the side of the canister is turned gradually round, while 
its axis remains fixed in the axis of the reflector, the thermome- 
ter is, less and less afl'ected, as the radiating surface is more 
inclined fiom the perpendicular. Nothing can be simpler than 
the' method adopted by our author for avseertaining tlie law of 
this diminution. He placed a sliding screen between the canis-? 
ter and reflector,’ and adjusted the sUt so, that the radiating sur- 
face, at every part of its motion round its axis, subtended the 
same angle at the reflector. There was scarcely any effect pro- 
duced upon the thermometer by the revolution of the canister. 
In like manner, a cylindrical canister produces the same rise in 
the thermometer, with a cubical one of an equal base and alti- 
tude; and frOm these, and other experiments founded upon the 
fiame principle, we may conclude, that the total action of a heat-^ 
cd surface is equal to tjvat of its orthographic projection, or pro- 
portional to the sine of its inrjination. 

Our author having ascertained, towards the beginning of 
his inquiry, that bodi0 differ very wklely in their power of projoct- 
ir.g, absorbing, and reflecting heat, instituted a set of experiments 
for the purpose of ascertaisiing the limits of this variation. He 
has left these experinicnts unfii^ished, after indicating the meihod 
' i)f conducting thena, and giving several specimens of their results. 
The chemicql qualities of the heating surface have a considerable 
h'lfl Lienee upon its projecting power : the efiVet of tin being 
12; iron or steel operates as 15,' mercury above 20. All oxydes 
acquire a greater acuon as they recede from the metallic stale, 
Tead being as 19 ; when tarnished by exposure to the air, it be- 
comes as 45, while minimum is as 80. Sealing-wax and rosin aie 
nearly eqUfil, to paper, and. ipe is as 85. Yhe polish of the raJi- 
ahtjg diminishes its -action, where that is not naturally 

, great. Tfe^pughening of glass docs not heighten its projecting 
power; l>ut paat of tin is doubled, by covering it with furrows. 

be owinjft to the greater surface which 
tou|heued^^^^ Sox of surface is pre-. 

‘ ^ ciscly 
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cisely counterbalanced by the increase of obliquity, according to 
the law formerly established ; and, moreover, it is found, that the 
addition of cross furrows, by striating the surface in the other 
direction, nearly destroys the effects of the first operation. The 
thickness of the radiating surface gi'eatly affects its powers of ac- 
tion. A thin film of isinglass produces a radiation as 26 ; a thick 
one as 42 : but when the thickness exceeds the thousandth part 
of an inch, any subsequent increase does not augment its action, 
Mr Leslie thinks that the difference in projective powers, which 
is observable in several of the cases above noticed, may be resolv- 
ed into the variations of the bodies witli respect to. hardness and 
softness. He reasons this matter with his wonted ingenuity, and 
jshews, that the addition of moisture, and still more the addition 
of a mucilaginous substarioe, considerably augments the action of 
a furface painted black. The quality of colour^ is the last to 
which our attention is directed ; and Mr Leslie seems disposed to 
^ doubt whether it exerts any influence at all in modifying the 
projective and absorbent powers of bodies; a point which he 
conceivos is incapable of strict solution, because a change of 
colour must always be attended with an alteration in the struc- 
ture of the subvStance ; And, Tigorou#Iy speaking, this is no doubt 
true. But there is one mode of indiuiiiig a cliange of colour, by 
means of a change in the body’s structure, which is known, and 
for which allowance may be made, by our author’s experiments ; 
— we allude to the scorix on the surface of metals, from slight 
oxydation. If the oxydation is found ^always to augnijeht the 
metal’s action, as diflereiit metals assume different hues in the 
beginning of the process, a comparison of several, in tliis respect, 
will enable us to estimate how far coiout operates. Perhaps 
even the change induced" upon the substance of vegetable tinc- 
tures, by weak, acidulous, and alkaline solutions, is sO little pro- 
portionate to the alterations which their colours undergo in tbo- 
mixture, that an approximation might be obtained fr6m experi- 
ments with paper dyed in this manner. 

Our author repeated several branches of this inquiry, to avSeet- 
tain the various refiecting powers of different surfaces. Those 
V^^hich absorbed, and projected heat most copiously, were, in 
general, found to reflect least, though by no means in a recipro- 
cal proportion. Glass reflectiitg as 10^ tin-foil roft^^cted aS 83, 
lead as 60, steel as yo t tin-^foil shining with mercury 50,; and 
brass as 100. A tin reflector had its power reduced to One 
tenth, by being striated in one direction, although this operation 
did not at cliajrgc the limjits of its focus, A epat of tallow 
reduced the powers of the “reflector to oiie twelfth ; a coat of 
oliyq oil to two fifths ^ ' u ismgtass to %ee tenths, but, as 
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it dried and became thinner, onljr to seven tenths : a thin irides- 
cent coating rediiced the reflection only to four fifths* The ge- 
neral rule then holds good, that' the reflecting powers of bodies 
bear somerihverse ratio to their absorbent and projective powers ; 
although so many circumstances umte in modifying the propor- 
rit^ir that we are unablie, as y ^ to express it by one universal 

§nch are the very impe^rtafit and luminous doctrines, with re- 
gard to the agency of radiant heat, which Mr LesIie^s experi- 
mental inquiry has unfolded. We. are perfectly sensible of the 
great and various excellence which this branch of his work dis- 
plapv Of his manner of investigating, as well as the nature of 
the truths which he has brought to light, we have endeavoured 
to give our readers, some idea, But they must consult the origi- 
nalfrin order to be fully awAre of Mr LesHe^s merit; of the sim- 
pfioky and shortness of his paths to discovery; of his constant 
a<ju{eness and vigilance upon the pursuit; of his philosophical 
e^erness to combine, in proportion as he has observed. Our eu- 
logium would have been more unmkigled, and our satisfaction 
mulch greater, if, rin the remaining part of his undertaking, lie 
' had maintained the same balance among the powers of his mind, 
which happily distinguished the first branch of his labours ; if he 
had continued to exhibit the same mixture of moderation and iu- 
. genuity in building his superstructure, which enabled him so 
to 'lay the foundation. But, after the minutest attention which 
yreihavC been able to bestow^ we are disposed to wish that be had 
. ofiikted' the greater part of the speculations introduced immedi- 
a|ej!y after the solid and judicious investigation which we have now 
sumysed, and had passed on towards the course 0/ experiments 
^ith which, fits work concludes* 

■ ^ . ♦ .Wc'.baVe thus deduced ($ays the author, in the beginning of his 
eight chaplet) a train of phenomena, which mnst be deemed equally 
novel and next business is to discover what principle lyill 

connect' mgethnsr those; cun But, before we attempt that in- 

>esu'gaudn,4r\vi!l be c^tpedient to ascend a httle higher, and inquire 
dk c.ins iunton of the external world.' 

;K^w, the w!hu|a general follows, has no more 

this. work, than with any one 
g;Ood .portion of it byars 
properties of mind as to those of matter. 
Jilif first, upon the changes to which the universe 

. passers to the, law of gravitation, and observes that 

if.may still; mpre general, appii- 

f tq tllejnimut'er di^ances which the particles pf bodies act 
;xm icads;fiim to;a hasty and imperfect review 
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of some of the leading points in Boscovich’s iheoty ; and he takes 
occasion to lay down a principle respecting impulse, which he 
conceives will explain a variety of phenomena in natural philoso- 
phy, — that the communication of motion is not strictly instanta- 
neous, but requires some finite portion of time. In following out 
the illustration of this proposition, he explains the theory of rae- 
chanic/al tools. He then enlarges upon the propagation of motion 
through fluids by pulses or vibrations, and oflers a variety of re- 
marks and calculations, which lead to no conclusions that are not 
sufficiently familiar, nor unfold any principles of the least use in 
prosecuting his theory of aerial pulsations. In fact, his specula- 
tions on this topic, admitting them to possess general importance, 
belong as much to the sciences of acoustics and hydrostatics as to 
the doctrine of heat. At the conclusion of the chapter, he draws 
an inference against the old axiom of the schools, that nothing acts 
•where it is not. From hence, after a little general and loose re- 
mark upon the nature of axioms, he is induced to touch upon the 
mode of explanation by means of visible media ; and concludes 
with a sentence, in which the. word causation happens to occur ; 
but which is as applicable to any one subject of human contem- 
plation as to the j^rccedi ng remarks, mucIc hiuI desultory though 
they be. < Science,’ says he, < has experienced much obstruc- 
tioti from the mysterious notions long entertained concerning cau- 
sation.’ And this gives rise to a note of seven closely printed 
pages, upon the doctrine*, long since universally admitted by phi- 
losophers, that our idea of pliysical causes is borrowed entir<dy 
from an observation of the Succession of events. In illustration of 
the subject, Mr lieslie adduces a great variety of etymological 
discussions ; and these lead him to collateral remarks, sometimes 
upon matters of science, sometimes upon matters of taste. 1 le 
even quits the subject of causation altogether, and descants upon 
tlte origin of language, in so far as the terms expressing abstract 
ideas are concerned, 'llio whole excursus is very amusing, strong- 
ly savouring of our author’s usual acuteness, and affording much 
better proofs of his ingenuity than of his good taste. This is that 
famous note, which a faction of the lulinburgh clergy, with a 
rare mixture of malignity and ignorance, made the pretext for 
persecuting Mr Leslie, and reviving in the Scotish church those 
fatal discords by which the profligacy of some, and the fanaticism 
of others, have, in less enlightened ages, too often disgraced the 
religion of peace. 

But it is not only the eighth chapter, with its six notes, that 
contains matter entirely foreign to the particular purpose of the 
w'ork before us. Our autJior’s dissertation iip^>n heat, in the three 
•i:hapters wliich follow, Ts (juitc general, and has^cry little reJa- 
' ' liox; 
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tion to his theory, if we except that small portion of the discus- 
sion which he devotes to the connexion between light and heat. 
He begins with the distinction between the sensation of heat and 
its external cause \ argues against the doctrine, that heat consists 
in motion ; endeavours to prove, what he calls the important con^ 
.elusion j th 2 .t heat is an elastic fluid, extremely subtle and active; 
runs over a great number of the facts best known respecting its 
propagation, without adding any new explanation of them ; and 
indulges in a number of long hypothetical calculations upon the 
weight of light, and its emission from the solar substance, — where- 
of shall probably be thought to give a specimen that may su- 
persede llie necessity of any farther analysis or criticism, if we 
state his most definite and notable result. He computes that the 
earth receives annually from the sun a quantity of light, equal in 
weight to a sphere of water 1 39 feet in diameter. The only part 
of this long speculation which bears any immediate reference to 
Mr Leslie's experimental investigations, is his argument to prove 
the identity of light and heat ; — a proposition by no means novel ; 
not placed in any original point of view, nor supported by any 
new proofs, but asserted wdth greater positiveness than hereto- 
fore ; and though left fully exposed to all the objections so often 
urged against it, yet assumed as a kind of discovery, and made 
the corner stone of an elaborate theory, in the concluding part of 
his work. We reserve our further remarks upon tJiis point until 
we come to that division of the subject. In the mean time, we 
shall proceed to his theory of the radiation of licat. 

Assuming that the coniinunication of heat or cold between dis- 
tinct bodies through the air was proved, by the experiments for- 
merly analyzed, to be eflected by ineans ot certain energies ex- 
cited , in that medium, our author inquires how this operation is 
conducted. There are only two modes, he affirms, in which the 
discharge can take place, — by means of streams of air projected 
horizontally,^ — or by means of an impulse shooting along througli 
the mass of that fluid. He shews, by a variety of arguments, 
which our readers may perhaps think unnecessary, and by two 
very conclusive experiments, that the first of these suppositions is 
put of the question. < We are therefore,' says he, < compelled 
to embrace the only alternative, and to refer the difl'usion of heat 
through the atmosphere to the vehicle of certain oscillations or 
vibratory impressions excited in that elastic and active medium.’ 
Ji^^.then discusses, at great length, the generaL subject of undu- 
lation produced in 'elastic fluids ; ..and the following passages con- 
tain his idea of the manner in which those undulations carry off 
heat or cold from ohe body to anotlier. 

* WlKn heat pcftcnates, by usoV/n activity, ihrou^b a solid or inert 

mass. 
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mass, It successively dilates the; several portions of matter which it cn» 
counters in its march. In the production of such multiplied displace* 
ments, it consumes its expansive energy, and its progress, therefore, is 
extremely slow, But if those intestine motions are generated by some 
extraneous cause, the heat, then suffering no impediment to its flight, 
will passively follow the tide of expansion. And such is the character 
I of atmospheric pulses. The particles of air'in immediate proximity j;o 
a hot surface, becoming suddenly heated, acquire a corresponding ex- 
pansion, that propagates itself in an extended clialn of undulation ; and 
the minute portion of heat which generated the initial wave, thenceforth 
accompanies its rapid diffusive sweep. After a momentary pause, a 
fresh portion of heat is again imparted to the contiguous medium, and 
the same act is continually repeated at certain regular intervals. The 
mass of air, without sensibly changing its place, suffers only a slight 
fluctuation as it successively feels the partial swell ; but the heat attached 
to this state of dilatation^ is actually transported, and with the swiftness 
of sound. Nor is the motion of the aerial pulses in any measurable de- 
gree retarded by the adhesion of the matter of heat, which is of such 
extreme tenuity, tliat, if not detained and cramped by the inertia of 
other bodies, the smallest possible force is sufficient to impel it wdth a 
cckrity not much inferior to that of light. 

< The same principle will likewise explain the dispersion of cold* 
For the atmospheric particles that come in contact with a cojd surface, 
must suffer a sudden contraction, which will shoot its vibratory influence 
through the general mass ; and the cold wave thus excited will, in its 
rpicading, tremulous flight, still retain the same distinctive tharacter, 
Fach of the minute parcels of air, as they successively feel a contractile 
disposition, will suffer a corresponding depression of temperature, or will 
permit a certain part of their heat to escape. The heat so liberated, is 
again instantly absorbed by the portion of air next behind, which, hav- 
ing contracted, is now recovering its tone. Though the motion of the 
aciial pulses, therefore, is the same as in the former case, yet the direc- 
tion of the subtle element of heat is exactly reversed, rleat is, with 
the rapidity of sound, conveyed from all quarters to the cold surface, as 
to a common centre.' P. 241—243. 

‘ Those waves, therefore, spread without interruption or modification 
of any kind from the state of the intervening fluid. But when, in their 
progress, they strike against a firm obstacle, they undergo a very mate-" 
rial change. This obstacle produces an eflect contrary, yet analogous, 
to that of the exciting surface ; for, absorbing more; or less the heat of 
the impinging wave, it diminishes proportionally the measure of inten- 
sity or rarefaction 5 and the wave, so enfeebled, next suffers- reflection* 
If the reflecting surface is an exact plane, the hot Jmlses will preserve 
the same mutual divergency ; but if it has a suitable concavity, they will 
tend to some focus, and consequently will again converge and unite their 
accumulated power. Tp thus concentrating themselves, their heat or di- 
latation, coBpeted into a narrow space, must have its intensity, or its 

temperature^ 
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temperature, in a corresponding degree augmented. But the reflection 
of those pulses is not performed with geonjetrical accuracy ; it is affect- 
ed by a certain small aberration, arising, as was shown, from the limited 
Velocity of sound. And such result accords perfectly with observation. 

I peed scarcely remark, that the same mode of argument will converse- 
ly ^pply to the partial absorption, and the subsequent reflection, of cold 
pulses.* P. 245-46. ^ 

But how are the very different effects of different bodies in 
projecting and absorbing heat to be explained ? Mr Leslie main- 
tainS) that the difference is entirely owing to their various de- 
grees of contact with the surrounding air. Glass, he thinks, 
has a much closer contact with the atmosphere than metals ; and 
a rough surface takes a firmer hold of the air than a smootli one. 
Therefore, the pulsations will be much stronger when given to 
the air by surfaces which touch it more closely ^ and, in like 
manner, the air will communicate its heat more easily to the 
same bodies, by coming nearer them in its progress. We see, 
then, that, according to this theory, a heated body first creates 
a pulsation in the surrounding atmosphere, in proportion to its 
proximity, — and next discharges the heat along with tlie pulsa- 
tion j or the heat first makes a wave, and then is carried off by 
it.^ But there are two other modes in which heat is discharged 
from a body ; these are perfectly distinct from pulsation, and 
follow different laws* 

The first mode is peculiar to fluids. When a body h sur- 
rounded by a medium, whether liquid or aeriform, of a different 
temperature, the contiguous particles draw off, or give out a 
portion of heat, according as they are colder or hotter than the 
body. A motion in the particles of the fluid is thus produced,^ 
New ones, in succession, apply themselves to the surface of the 
body, and either carry off a part of its heat, or leave a portion 
of their own, until the equilibrium is restored. A variety of 
familiar examples prove the existence of this kind of communi- 
cation.^ No fact is more frequently noticed than the refrigera- 
tion pf bodies by currents of cold air. But it deserves to be 
ascertained how far this process is affected by the nature of the 
body exposed to the fluid, and what relation subsists, between the 
diflWenoe of theit temperatures, and the communication of heat 
from tho ^ne to die. other. These points Mr Leslie investigated 
by judic^us experiments. The* progress of hot water in cooling 
from 3,^^ io was carefully observed, first, when the fluid was 
contained in; a hollow globe of polished tin, and then when 
die same globe was coated with kn)p-black* The pigment near- 
ly doubled theyelpbity of refrigeration. But the different powers 
ot the two burfaces in cooling by pulsation^ are discovered from 
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the former e^^periments 5— hence, it is found, that some other 
influence must be exerted, which does not operate so diiFerently 
in the two cases ; for, instead of cooling eight times slower than 
the painted globe, the polished one only cools twice as slow^ 
The same experiment being repeated in a current of air, the rated 
of cooling approached still nearer to equality. In a gentle gale, 
the times were 41? minutes and 35 minutes respectively 5 in a 
strong breeze, 23' and 20 ; and, in a violent wind, OJ' and 9^. 
We may therefore conclude, that the communication of Heaft 
which is produced by its absorption and retreat in the moving 
fluid that surrounds, does not depend at all on the qualities of 
the body exposed to the fluid. When the experiment just now 
described is repeated with water at a temperature considefahly 
higher, and in a calm atmosphere, the difference between the 
rates of cooling is much less than before. The clear ball took 
15J minutes to cool from 92® to 82® i the painted ball lOj mi- 
nutes ; and it is easily inferred from these experiments, that, at 
low temperatures, the effect of motion in the surrounding me- 
dium, is less than the effect of its pulsations, but at high tem- 
peratures greater. When similar experiments are made upon 
the cooling of bodies immersed in water, the results confirm the 
former conclusions. The clear and the painted balls lost their 
heat precisely wdth the same degree of celerity ; for here their 
was no pulsatory discharge at all and the rate of cooling dimi- 
nished, as the difierence between the temperature of the balls and 
that of the surrounding water decreased. It was found, too, 
that hot water carries off the heat of the body immersed in it, 
much more rapidly than c6ld. Mr Leslie further endeavoured 
to ascevtaiii the proportion between the passage of heat and the 
velocity of the current which plays upon the body. He gave the 
ball a calculable motion thtougli the air, either by whirling it at 
the end of a long cord, or walking swiftly v^dlh it, round a given, 
circle. From tlie medium of a number of trials, he infers thit 
the influence of the current is nearly as its velocity \ and hence 
he deduces a very simple method of measuring the rate at which 
the wind or a stream of water moves# By a very elaborate ]pro- 
cess of reasoning, whicli our limits prevent us from analysing, 
he is led to the following explanation of the manner in which 
the process of refrigeration is accelerated by the motion of the 
surrounding air and water. 

“The wboie^ turns on. t;wo capital points; i. The several fila- 
ments of the current are gently diverted, and made to ply along 
the surface the body Wuh utt<U»iflished celerity, till they finally 
launch off and "resume * their ffighfc from the farther sidei and, z. 
IiAch portion. fluid against the' obstacle; whatever might 

be 
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be Its original ibrce pf iftjjmlsioo* only sweeps a oertain limited space* 
and then mipgks sn the general mass; during which contact, it must 
likewise abstract its share of heat,, and, if it should come to touch again, 
it has in the interval dispersed it$ charge, and is fitted, therefore, to re^ 
peat the same impression. Hence the frequency of contact, andconsc- 
qneotly the refrigerating power of stream, is proportional to its ap- 
buMVe vcfocflty. If we coneeiv'e the surface of the body to be divided 
fey a muititit^de of Circumscribing lines, extremely near each other, yet 
eqntdbtan#; the totil quantity of contact will be as the sum of these 
Imeis: but the whole extent of surface itself is obviously equal to the 
rectangle dT that aggregate line, and the common breadth of such ele- 
mentary zones* Tnus, the influence of a current of fluid in cooling a 
body ofany -shape, however irregular, if not terminated by numerous and 
abwpt asperities, is proportional merely to the surface. The combined 
refrigerating action is, consequently, in the compound ratio of tlie sur- 
face arid the velocity of impulse ; and this theoretical deduction was 
found to be perfectly confirmed by observation.^ P. 500-1 1. 

There is yet a mode of conveying heat distinct both from the 
mrisations peculiar to elastic media, and the notions common 
both to aqueous and aeriform fluids. By a computation of the 
share which each of the circumstances formerly described has in 
the communication of heat, our author finds that there is still a 
deficiency of action, and that about , Y^^h part of the heat given out 
in a second by a body cooling from 8° down to I^, remains unac- 
counted for.' This he ascribes to the conducting power which 
air has in common with all bodies, though entirely at restl The 
projperty is susceptible of a much more unequivocal exemplifica- 
tion, we apprehend, than Our author has given in any of his ex- 
periments* The motions which produce the regressive discharge 
of heat, as he terms it, may easily be prevented. In experiments 
with suspended b^lls, indeed, a current will always be occasion- 
ed, whether the body is colder or hotter than the surrounding 
fluid. But if a tveated flat surface be exposed to a column of 
air troiifinW in a tube^ and turned downwards, so that the sur- 
face shall give out its heat to the fluid below, no current what- 
ever canbe producel! ; the particles' of air, as they are heated, will 
float oft the top^ and remain neict the surface, which will thus send 
off jts heat only by and- Ae condU<:tihjg:' power of the 

air# But In whatever Way the eklstehce' bf thi^^bwer Vnay^ be as- 
certained, or its action measured, we ftave= sufficient ground for 
admitting it j and may conclude, in general, that heat is carried 
from a body^ ift three ways ; by inearis' of the pulsations 
according tb hir Xiesliej, it excitei^ in elastic fluids ; by means of 
the motioris,'RbVcver eXjciiedi ^ fluids both aqtiedtts and aeri- 
form; by attfaqtiota whiOh ga^* 

scons and soUd, for. panieW are 

/ Having 
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Hating now given a statement of this theory, we are to examine 
how far it is consistent with, or warranted oy the fac^s adduced 
in its support. In the course of our analyvsis, it may be remark- 
ed, that w'e have given an account of all Mr Leslie’s experi- 
mental discoveries, as well as of those speculations which we 
feel ourselves obliged to oppose. We have only passed over the 
matter not immediately relating to the doctrine of heat, and some 
(d‘ the more diffusive corollaries Mrhich he has deduced from his 
general positions, our object being to exhibit a concise and con- 
nected view of his theory of the propagation of lieat> in what- 
ever parts of his work it may be found. 

In the Jlrst place, we apprehend there is a great and radical 
confusion of ideas m the leading proposition of Mr Leslie, that 
heat causes a vibration or pulse in the surrounding air, and is 
then carried along with that vibration. If the two fluids, tire 
heat and the gas, are clastic, as lie uniformly describes them, tlie 
one by impinging on the other must be made to resile, according 
to the common laws of motion, with a velocity equal to that 
which it has excited. The heat cannot therefore be accelerated 
in its passage through the air, by any concussion which it has 
given to that medium. If the affinity of tlic air for heat pre- 
vents the latter from resiling at the first stroke, it remains to 
settle the account between the mechanical repulsion and elective 
attraction of the two bodies, which our author has nowhere at^ 
tempted to do. But even though some such rough, vague assump- 
tion were permitted, no I’eason could be assigned for the pulsa- 
tion carrying on the heat, and then giving it up to some other 
bcKly. The elective attraction, whicli was so strong as to over- 
come the resiliency of the heat at first, must be sufikiontly power*- 
ful to counteract its motion in the direction of pulsation, and to 
retain it in the air. For if it required this affinity to prevent 
the heat from resiling, the motion of the heat Can be no otlier 
than the motion of the air 5 the inertia of both must be the same 5 
and they must stop or be reflected together. Nor can any affinity 
of the heat, for a body situated at the farther extren\ity pf the 
vibration, be admitted to explain its quitting the air : the affinity 
of the heat for the air formerly overcame its affinity fpr the body 
at the first extremity, as well as its own reaction after the im- 
pulse. 

Setmdlffy The vibration excited by the heat itself in a quiescent 
medium, can never increase its o\Vn tendency to fly off from the 
body 5 for surely no one ever imagined, that the velocity of. ahy 
moving body co^ld be ^ugment^, by being communicated to 
another l^y. It reffiains, jtherpfore, to ^ew by what possibilitv 
. beat should move with greater celerity, after expending part of 
Wi*. fii. NO* 13. I? itft 
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its force In moving the surrounding air. Nor can we conceive 
i 1 what Mr Leslie supposes the original impulse given by the heat 
to consist. If it is raCreljr a consequence of the heat’s elasticity^ 
tlie pressure of the surrounding medium must repress^ instead of 
promoting it. If tlie pressure of the air is requisite to draw off 
the heat, how does the latter give its impulsive shock ? If the 
heat can strike the air at all, it must have that impulsive tenden- 
cy, whether the air ia present or not and must fly off more easi- 
ly through a vacuum, than along a wave, which it has itself ex- 
pended part of its motion in exciting.. 

But, thirdly^ what is the real meaning of a vibration propa- 
gated through an elastic medium ? And how can it possibly assist 
Uie motion of any extraneous body whatever ? Our author has 
rejected the idea of currents 5 — ^his pulsations are mere impulses 
sent through the particles of the gaseous fluid. Now, we can an- 
nex no meaning to such pulsations, but that of particles tending 
to move, and prevented from moving by those before them 5 which 
are in like manner stopped \ and so on, until the tendency reaches 
some particles not opposed by any otetacle. But it is obvious, 
that this vibratory state,, into which the particles of the medium 
are thrown, can never affect in the smallest degree the motion of 
any body placed at the beginning of the line. If the particles 
^ move* along in a stream, we can imagine the heat being carried 
with them ; but if they remain at rest, and iLonly an impulse 
propagated through them,^ which makes the last particle alone 
move, it is impossible to conceive how the heat can be carried 
along by tliia means^ from the fiyst to the last.> It must, if it 
move$ through them, move by some force of its own, not by any 
tendency to move, which it has impressed upon them : And this 
puts an end to the use of the vibration.^^ We cannot lielp think- 
ing, that the very ingenious and learned author of the theory uii-' 
der consideration has been misled by the analogy of sound. In-* 
deed, his language all along conveys the idea, that there is some- 
thing in sound, s^Rp^rate from the motion of the air. He talks as 
if sound had a real existence, and was a substance t which, like 
beat or light, moved^ dirough the atmqsphere. Now, it is obvi- 
ous, that when we speak of sound being props^ated through the 
simvHiXidm medium^ we only mean to»de$<nrtbe certain, vibrations 
which are excited by the percuasion of that medium, and com- 
municated from it to the car y>m other words> we only mean to 
say that the* air iS' struck, and strikes the oi%an of hearing. No- 
thing whatever is conveyed'hptthe Ivibi^ation. To say that the im- 
*pulse is carried^ means pnlyv,that:the particles of the air are suc- 
: cessively impaled:; an4'tQ.say the impulse carries any thing 

proposition arising^ironir the in- 
accurate 
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accurate language used in describing the communication of mo- 
tion. ' 

Fourthly^ Our author all along asserts, that his theory of pupa- 
tions rests upon a strict xnductioii % and describes the doctrine of 
radiation as deduced from an imperfect knowledge of facts, and 
refuted by his experiments. W e can by no means assent to these 
propositions. Mr Leslie's experiments prove that a communication 
of heat takes place between bodies at a distance, according to laws 
different from those which regulate the discharge by contact. 
Wc can find nothing more proved by his whole induction. It 
is true, that water being interposed betw^een the hot and cold 
body, prevented the 'communication. But tliis does not prove 
that the presence of air was essential to the passage of the heat ; 
it only demonstrates that the contact of water interrupted the 
passage 5 and so did any solid substance interposed, and filling 
up the space between the two bodies. In these cases no heat 
was communicated^ according to the laws by which it is trans- 
ferred through a gaseous medium. But in order to prove that 
this medium was essential in the process, it mUvSt first be shewn 
that the removal or extreme rarefaction of it prevents the pas- 
sage of heat. The experiments of Mr Leslie, formerly analyzed, 
afford no evidence of this j but the coolipg of a thermometer in 
Vacuo, as quickly as in the air, has been long known \ and forms 
indeed the subject of a famous query in Sir Isaac Newton's Op- 
tics. Now^ the presence bf the air must certainly assist the dis- 
charge of heat, by means of what Mr liCslie terms regression^ or 
by the successive flight of the heated particlt^s 5 iind it must like- 
wise aid the process by means of what he calls ahductiony^ or the 
attraction of heat from one particle to another without motion, 
if there be any truth in his experiments upon -these points. The 
removal of the air, therefore, or its great rarefaction, should, re- 
tard the progress of cooling very considerably, in so far as re*- 
gression and abduction are Concerned. But the total effect of the 
exhaustion upon the process is scarcely perceivable : wherefore it 
is manifest, that the rarefaction of the air has ^Catly increased 
the only other discharge,— that which Mr Leslie denominates 
satorf. Although, however, we meet with ito experiments upon 
the pulsatory disefergO through a vacuum, in the first branen of 
the Inquiry, out author, after his thyorv ia laid down^ and under 
a , different headi introduces ^me wnkh are extremely decl- 
are against him** In thb receiver of ait air-pump he placed^ a 
canister filled with faxsated dH, and below it, at some distance, a 
reflectory with k differ^tial thermc^eter in the focus. The li- 
quor stood at in the kii j but upon rarefying the. air 64 
wipu% it ratei Mr LesUey diis is only;an 

’ F"3 parent 
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parent increase of pulsation 5 for the rarefaction of .the air re- 
tarded the cooling of the thermomctcr^s bulb, in the proportion | 
hc*calculates, of 1 to 6157. Consequently, the tot^l rise shouut 
have been 162^-^% had the pulsatory discharge been the ^aine 5 and 
as it is only 132^, he infers that the pulsation is reduced in the 
proportion of 162 ^ to 132. But in a question which goes to the 
foundations of his theory, Mr Leslie ought not to have rested 
satisfied with an equivocal experiment, when he could so easily 
put the niatter beyond doubt by a simple variation of it, 'fhe 
cooling of the thermometer Introduces other actions besides pul- 
sation, which renders the result unsatisfactory. By observing 
the refrigeration of a clear and blackened canister, firvSt in the 
filled, and tlien in the exhausted receiver, it v/as easy to perceive 
whether the diflbrence of their discharges was increased or dimi- 
nished b.y the rarefaction ; and this difierence is proportional not 
to the total loss of heat, or to the regressive and abductive . pro- 
cess, but only to the pulsatory action. But taking Mr Leslie’s 
experiment as it is, wc conceive no doubt can be entertained 
that it is repugnant to his theory. A rarefaction of 64* times, 
only dimishes the pulsatory action as 162 to 132, even admit- 
ting his calculation of the abductive power ; and, according to 
his table in p. 486, a rarefaction of above a thousand times should 
only Bring, down the pulsatory energy of glass from 57 to 40 in 
common air, and from 57 to 45 in hydrogenous gas. Can it be 
imagined, that the action of the aeriform fluid is the cause of 
this communication of heat, when so very trifling a change is 
produced by diminishing its density a thousand times ? Besides, 
there are two circumstances wholly omitted in the calculation, 
which more than account for this trifling change, even were we 
to allow its reality. The tliermometcr, being placed riot more 
than seven mcHea from the canister, must have been affected by 
its direct heat conducted through the air ; and the bulb, in giv- 
ing out the reflected heat, was subject to the c^iange that took 
place in the pulsatory as well as in the abductive process, from the 
rai^faction. — ^Tbe incongruity of this experirnent with his theory, 
apjiears indeed to have struck Mr Leslie himself. He aihuks 
td it in the last page of the Inquiry, admits the difficulty of the 
case,' and breaks off in the middle of a paragraph, after attempt- 
ing ah explanation, the most lame and gratuitous that we ever 
remember/tb have seen introduced, for the purpose of Reconcil- 
ing a fact with an hypothesis, The centres of puls'^tory action,* 
says ho, * are in , every case so widely scattered^ that they suffer 
but little detarigerherit/from Bhe progress of rarcfiictlori. The 
iplemls of separation continue nearly the s?^me ) only the niter- 
and inefficient particles are gradually removed/ 

' ' Lastly y 
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We’ can discover no advantages which the theory o 
pulsation has over that of radiation, in explaining the diflerent 
projective, absorbent, and reductive powers of different bodies* 
Nothing can be more gratUitolxs than the assumption, that the 
bodies which absorb and project most strongly have a closer con- 
tact with the atmosphere. /JThe reasons urged by our author, to 
prove that glass touches air more nearly than metals, are quite in- 
conclusive, besides being jieculiaf to glhss, and leaving the stronger 
case of lamp-black unexplained. — 'Flms, a glass bottle, when crack- 
ed, coheres more strongly than a metal one. This only shews that 
the sides of the fracture are smoother; or, at any rate, that the at- 
traction of glass for glass is stronger than that of metal for metal. 
Again, a cold glass precipitates moisture from the air. But so 
does a cold metal ; and, admitting that the former did so in a 
greater degree, tliis would only prove its affinity for moisture, or its 
pow(^r of conducting heat to be greater. — ^Then wc cannot ima- 
gine by what rhistake Mr Leslie has allowed himself to consider 
the roughening or striating of a surfice as a means of increasing 
its contact with the air. We shall not here retort upon him his 
own assumption of the distance between the centres of vibratory 
action, although it would apply with rather more consistency in 
the present case, than in the explanation of the experiment on 
rarefied air. We shall rest satisfied with observing, that the li- 
mits of contact between the surface and the air must remain 
precisely the same, wdiatever be the projections of the surface. 
When it is striated, Mr Leslie talks of parts protruding them- 
selves into the air. Nothing can be more loose and inaccurate. 
Some parts are indented or removed ; and the line which boundg 
the body, is a waving, instead of a straight one. But tlie air 
cannot surely be more remote from the side or Bottom of the cavi*^ 
tics than the convexities. — All the difficulties, therefore, m hich our 
author’s important discovery throws jn the way of the theory of ra- 
diation, apply equally to his own Iiypothcsls of pulsation. Neither 
the one nor the other throw any light upon the curious facts 
which his experiments have disejosed : but tlie doctrine of radi- 
ant heat is preferable to that of pulsation, because it assumes 
nothing ; is hot contradictory to the phenomena, Although it fails 
to arrange them , and only /announces a fact,, of which no doubt 
can exist, that he^t. vhot interrupted* p«asses between 

distinct bodies, and "is Capable of transmisvslon,: absorption, and 
reflection.— The discoveries of lyir' Iwcslie, then, arc extremdy 
valuable, m oqf .ppiijis.oh/^^ have led him to. auy 

just theory upqif ftp of heat, but Because they have 

enlarged cHiV'fcndwJedgp .pfih^flc^ which a true system 
may hereafter be fbimdedf " ' ' ^ 
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Nor are these the only services which His falxwirs hate render- 
ed to physical science. The experiments upon the cpiinexion 
j>etSvecn heat and light, ar^ equally elegant and t^ginal; and 
we proceed briefly to exhibit a tiew* of them, together with the 
general remarks which they have suggested. 

We stated, in a fotitnef part' of our analysis, that Mr Leslie 
laid down the identity of light and heat as quite indisputable| 
though without adducing any new proofs of it. Light, he ob- 
serves, is extremely subtle, powerfully ^ elastic, or self-repellent, 
and endued With a strong attraction for other bodies- When 
these are exposed to its action, they became heated in exact pro- 
portion to the quantities they have absorded. Therefore, he 
Concludes, heat is only light in a state of combination. But 
there are two facts reptignant to this proposition ; — the reduction 
of metallic oxydes, and the extrication of oxygenous gas from 
pknlts, by the influence of light. These difficulties our aythor 
does h0t think very formidable. Heat reduces oxydes to a certain 
degree ; ’and he ascribes the superior efficacy of light, in this pro- 
cess, to some impulsions which it gives to the particles of the absorb- 
ing body, and which he compares to rhe explosion of fulminating 
mercury or silver by a slight blow. The effects of light on plaitts 
he attributes to a stimulus, necessary perhaps to their health. 
Now, all this IS very loose and unsatisfactory. If the combina- 
lion of light With bodies transforms it into heat, the combina- 
tion of heat with bodies should produce the very same com- 
pound ? y^t we find that a wide difference is perceivable \ and 
that all the heat of a blacksmith’s forge will not extricatti as 
much oxygenous gas as the application of a portion of light too 
weak to produce any hcat whatever by absorption. ‘ The suppoy 
sition of light acting by impulse, is perfectly gratuitous. We are 
not at Uberty to' assume the sensible momentum of light for a 
particular purpose j and all the agitation in the world will never 
decomponnd oxydes and acids, which yield thCir oxygen at the 
.sligUest ap'plicatioh , 6f Hght. The explosion of fulminating 
powders is not a mere reduction ; and it is efeted by heat ex- 
actly a$ much as by JnVptilse— probable by the latter only in so 
far as' it predtidbs heat. The assumption, that K^ht acts an a sti- 
mulus phplabts^ is equally gratuitous pi'oceeds on a 

suppp^tjori iliat they 'are livjlig ^Creatiites jtfeit vvhich, - nothing 
can bo mpre pbphllAsdphicat/ lia^^ nOt proved 

that light fs cbmbit^ed heat, tcttdr 6^ hts discoveries 

respecting tire motion of heat^, placed, tKCf speciS^ diversity 6f the 
|wo substadb.cSi its i -U of view than before. — 
on'%C\do6new fficht are ex- 
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itremely valuable^ provukd keep in mind the deficiency of the 
liypothews by which they combined* 

The differential thermometer formerly described, measures, 
with great nicety, the minute variations in the temperature of 
two portions of air. Both its bulbs are, however, equally af- 
fected by light ,j but if one of them be rendered leas transparen t 
than the other — if it be covered with a black coating, for example 5 
it will be heated in proportion to the light which it absorbs, and 
the expansion of the internal air will cause the. liquor in the 
posite tube to rise. This variety of tlie differential thermometer 
constitutes Mr Leslie’s celebrated photometer — < an instrument/ 
lie observes, * which, by successive improvements, has at length 
acquired that simplicity, if not elegance of form, which seem to 
mark the limit 01 perfection.’ p. 404. It is, in fact, the differ- 
ential thermometer, with one ball enamelled black — it i^s fixed in 
a stand, and covered with a glass case, to prevent the disturbing 
effects of the agitations in the air ; — and its two tubes are, for the 
<;>ake of greater convenience, made of different lengths, so that the 
one bulb is above the other, and a narrower case is sufficient to en- 
close the whole. But, in nice experiments, where it is not required 
to be very portable, the bulbs are bent outwards on the same line, 
and covered with a sphere of very clear glaes fixed to the extremity 
of a cylinder. The coloured liquor found to answer best, after 
various trials, was sulphuric apid tinged with carmine. The in- 
strument, thus constructed, evidently measures the heat caused by 
the incident light. A part is stopped in passing through the glass- 
case, and a part reflected by the black bulb \ but these combined 
deficiencies, our author docs hot estimate at more than a tenth 
of the whole incident light ; aud, at any rate, as they must be 
the same in all experiments^ they do not affect the relative mea- 
sures.- The sensibility of the photorneter is capable of being con- 
siderably increased by enclosing its black bulb in a series of con- 
centric glass' spheres, or segments of spheres joined together : for 
these permit tlie light to pass without mhch obstruction 5 but they 
greatly impede thcL subsequent dispersion pf t,he heat. And the 
other bulb remaming at the temperature of i^he external air, a 
greater difference ijS thus produced between the heats of the two 
bulbs, quantity, of light is throtyn upon them. 

The iiffejciaf: segtiients, by which the daifh bulb, is surrounded, 
be ot tldn prctyh pfuniedr?^^^ this still further in- 
creases tlte .^ith ihrp^ gla^ss spheres, whose diameters 

are 4, 5 f an 4 kchc% of .the photometer is 

augn^en^ed fou^r When the under surface is metaL 

lie, the q£ aqnsiblhty^^}^^ five times, The heat of pa- 

fg41fl jay$ may be nicasinred With still greater nicety by means of 
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SL reflector in the foens of which the black bulb is fixed, with a 
coiicavc plate of glass incasing it, and joined to the rim of the 
reflector. With a reflector of thiee feet diameter and ten inches 
deep, enclosing a black ball three quarters of an inch diameter, 
an augmentation of 1^204? times would be procured, which our 
author thinks suflicient to exhibit a rise of one degree in the light 
of the moon. 

. It is, easy to perceive that thisvery elegant form of experiment 
is applicable to the investigation of many points exceedingly in- 
teresting to the physical inquirer. Our author has rather sketch- 
ed an outline of such inquiries,, than pursued them at any great 
length. The sensibility of the photometer, he found* even in 
its ordinary construction, detected the calorific efl'ects of light, 
where, for want of accurate instruments, it had formerly been 
$upposed imperceptible. The light of the sky during summer may 
.amount, in this climate, to 80 or 40 degrees ; during winter, to 
10 or 15. It is smallest when the clouds are black, and wivui 
there are no clouds at all ; — greatest when they are white and 
fleecy. On drawing the instrument away from the window, it 
falls rapidly^ as the visual angle of the wdndow decreases. It 
stands at about two degrees in the light which is pleasant to read 
by. Placed^ in a winter day, successively over ploughed land, 
brown vgrass, smooth sand, and snow, it stood at 24^, 80^^, 83^, 
and 44^ retjpectively. The photometer measures transparency witli 
great accuracy. Of 100 parts of incident light, cambric tran ?- 
mils 80, and, if wetted, 98; vellum paper 49, if oiled, 80 ; thin, 
post 62, if oiled, 86. It likewise measures the strength of arti- 
ficial lights,, A wax candle burned twice as bright as a tallow 
oandle ; and the light of both decreased in the inverse duplicate 
ratio of their distance from the instrument. The calorific effects of 
the light from a dull red coal fire, is one third greater than that 
of a bright wax qaudle; that of the sun is 12,000 times greater. 
No effect whatever is produced by the light of the ?noon ; but by 
trying at wiiat distance from the candle a small printed hook could 
be read,, which’ was barely legible in the moomhine, our author 
computed that the light of that planet is 150,000 times weaker 
than the sun’s fight at equal altitudes; . The calorific, effects of 
the,4i&|ont homogeneous rays, 'ace easily compa^ed^ by exposing 
tlie photometer to the prismatic spectrum,' ^ Jl is found to be af- 
fected bf in, the duphciite ratio of their distance 

fu>m the /refrangible, ,whexi the separation made by a 
prism of dipt And in^ fioricing ,4hes0 i chromatic, experi^f- 

raentsj ciur mxmot takes occasion to urge Ids* objections to Dr 
llo^cWlVthmty of d.urk raysj 'udncb. he cwceivea to be only 
the fapjt iiglu. proceeding from the clouds In the neighbourhood 

of 
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of the sun. The Inquiry concludes with a course of experiments 
on the conducting powers of different gases, and of the same 
gas in different degrees of condensation, as ascertained by help 
of the photometer. Carbonic acid gas carries off heat from glass 
an eighth part slower ; from metals, a fourth part slower than 
common air. Azotic and oxygenous gas do not differ sensibly from 
common air in this respect. Hydrogenous gas doubles the expen- 
diture of heat from glass, and quadruples its discharge from me- 
tals. We have already had occasion to consider the effects of ra- 
refaction on the conducting powers of the medium. 

We perfectly agree with Mr Leslie in thinking the photometer 
nn instrument of singular elegance and utility. But we must be 
permitted to express a doubt with respect both to its theory and 
application. 

In the first place, we cannot consider the mensuration of light, 
or illumination, as the primary office of this ingenious machine.^ 
The identity of light and heat, Mr Leslie has not only failed to 
demonstrate, but has himself contributed, by his discoveries, to 
disprove. That light possesses a heating power, no one can deny ; 
and the degrees in which this power is exercised by different lights, 
are most admirably measured by the photometer. It is an ex- 
quisite thermometer ; but it utterly fails as an engine for com- 
paring the quantities or intensities of light. Indeed, what can 
more distinctly prove this, than some of Mr Leslie’s own ex- 
periments with the instrument ? The dull red light from a coal 
lire affected it more than the bright flame of a wax-candle : and 
though the dim and scattered illumination of the sky raised it 
many degrees, the light of the moon, however concentrated,, 
had not the smallest effect upon it. To say that the photometer 
is a better test of illumination than the organ of sight, and that 
tlie clouds in reality give more light' than the moon, though our 
senses decide otherwise, is not^nswering the question^ but beg- 
gnig it, A thousand Tacts concur to prove> that illumination 
‘exists separate from heat, and that bodies give Out light so as to 
affect our organs of vision most sensibly, without exciting any 
heat whatever. Tt is but an imperfect photometer which can 
only calculate the intensity of light by means, of the single, se- 
parable, and unessential quality which that body occasionally 
possesses of heating the bodies it unites with. The photometer 
of ,Bouguer is, , in^edj ‘ Iiable>to the objection our author urges 
ugttinst: it i little -a&sistimce ds gained from its operations in a- 
bridging'the^repetition of ' experiments, or giving an invariable 
standard-of ’ nt^hsurement.^ But it is at least so far a ' photome- 
ter, tha!c it thcullurniTOting, not the heating, power of 

light,* , 
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Secondly Ohr author apparently has not considered a circwn*- 
atance which must limit the accuracy of die instrument, at least 
for large ranges of action. When the rarefaction of the air in 
the black bulb is con3i4erable, it will no longer expand in pro- 
portion to its acquisitions of temperature, and the air in the opr 
posite tube will be more and more compressed, Jiotb these efr 
fectfi must operate in preventing the motion of the red liquor 
from observing the proportion of the heat acquired; and an 
equal addition of temperature, aftpr a rise of twenty or thirty de* 
grees, will evidently not^ repeat that’ rise through the next inter-^ 
yal, 

-We have now brought to a close our examination of this 
Important treatise, Notliing remains but to express once move 
our deep sense of the services .which it has already rendered 
to science, and our sanguine hopes of still greater benefits from 
u diligent pursuit of the views which it discloses. We trust that 
the author will be stimulated to new exertions, by the high r€-» 
wards which have already crowned his labours ; and shall scarce- 
ly be more gratified by any novelty in the literary world, than 
. by the appearance of a second part of the ^ Experimental Iti- 
quiry,' Before concluding, we must be indulged with a remark 
Upon the style of w-riting into which Mr J^slie has fallen, — die 
only part of his performance where we find nothing to admire, 
A few specimens have already been given ; but every page pre- 
sents abundance of faults equally glaring, both in point of ac- 
curacy and taste. He is perpetually introducing theoretical 
terms which he has iiever defined ; and even coining phrases, 
the meaning of which die reader Inust guess from the con- 
text. ITie iangiliiage is figurative upon matters of pure science ; 
andnbt Onl^ the tone, but ffequemly the very imagery of poet- 
ry is blended With abstrSict dei^dnstration, Tffie effect is ex- 
tremely uitpleasant to the foienttiftf reader, — In a dry argument 
Upon fhe attrition of bodies by^ a $ystem cf inclined phmes, we 
lire told that < the labours of Sisy^us are tesdiaed in the pheno- 
Inena of friction.’ p, 302, A ruIe-Of-threO proportion is to be 
seated between certain points, and a mass of air ^ in which they 
are placed ; but our author thhvks it better to stop the calculus 
hr bfdet kW czlt these points '^ rotri ndn^r nmJto whicH 

pordrm of song he im1iciou^4hter^pde^‘ between the fim and 
fieSc6iid’ i*hdnbt^^^of die ratio. ^. ^258?'' ‘Di^wtsing of photon 
fry, he < What a prodigious differ^cObetwyen the fierce 

rays of a m^idian feun, ur(d 

b^Ween of noOiij^tid^^dayi aM'the f^int glirn^ 

fUd’ Of bxpiriilg tVi^ihghi p. 22f)i * ^ Of Which fe intro- 

duced as an object of math^^niatibJ} discu^^iioiii'we afo 'iiifornrie<^ 

that 
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th»t ^ it is the emhierfi end foultt^in of almost every 

joy and comfort that swe^teits thi4^ fever isH state of existence 
< the Proteus of the iTiatertal ^e^V unceasingly varying its force 
and changing its fugacious forms t*‘ Wkh a whole page in the 
like strain, — 439. Even in* demonstTating the properties of 
Jines from a diagram^ cur authcfr must be fig^urative. In p. 194 
and 195, he talks of B C s^patU^mg with C 15 » rectangles 
53 Q and C L melting into tire single rectangle B S ^ the compc^it* 
units of the chain^ &c. All this, it must be confessed, is but sor-^ 
ry poetry \ and it certainly does not appear to greater advantage 
when surrounded by the dry materials of a purely scientific 
quiry. Nor will any conquests which Mr LesHe^s discoveries are 
fated to gain over the prejudices of the world, be much more ar- 
duous than their victory over the prepossessiCiis so constantly ex- 
cited by the language in which he has delivered them. 


Art. V. Hints towanis forptifig the Character of a Totmg Princess^ 
In two Volumes, J^ondon; Cadell & Davies. 1805. 

TF we had been asked in what respect the education of the young 
^ Princess, alluded to in the foregoing title, sliould differ from 
tlut of other young ladies of high rank, we should have answer- 
ed, just in as much as her situation in life may probably rcr 
quire the possession of knowledge and attainments, not usually 
deemed necessary to other accomplished females. A Princess, 
who may be destined to fill die throne where an Elizabeth 
reigned with so much glory, may be expected to bring a mind 
there, imbued witli somediing more than the refinements of 
elegance, and characterized by bolder energies than are com- 
monly found in persona of her sex. Good sense, however, will 
not contend against the dictates of nature and the prevalence of 
custom, by omitting altogether those accomplishments, and that 
kind of instructioniwhicli are generally supposed to belong in a 
peculiar degree to female education. The exalted person, of whom 
we speak, (should she eventually wear the cvpwn^^ought not to 
be so much a forget that she is a^ queen, nor so much 

a queen as to forget that she , is ,a woman. 

The author of the* work Wfpre us has been at.great pains to ob- 
viate the objections .whiph he seems to fear may be. made against 
it as presjimptuous and unbecommg* We confess, we can see no-.^ 
thing unbeconaing, or indecorous, in his having discus^d a ques- 
tion which is undoubtedly of great national concern. Those per- 
eoiis, who ;have undertaken the education of the Princess, are 

responsible 
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responsible not to a few iodiVidiials only, but to the commiitiity at 
Urge. wbjeet of the realm has ah int^est in the forma- 

tion of that character, upon which the* splendoht of the crown 
and the prosperity of the country may in ^ considerable degree 
dependw ."'.-'s' 

. In a work which professes Only to'offet hints towards forming 
the- character, we are not, perhaps, entitled to expect that strict 
observance of methml and order, which might be necessary in a de- 
tailed plan of education. If the author had undertaken to draw the 
whole scheme, It would have been' incumbent on him to have filled 
up all theparts, to have marked the various divisions of intellectual 
]abour,and toliavc assigned to eachkindof studyits proper place, and 
its due inlportunce. The object of the work before us is only to 
throwdight on single spots, and to point them out to the particular 
attention of those, who are presumed to have already considered a 
general system of education for the young Princess. These hints, 
however, ought to have been so arranged and distributed, as to fall 
easily into their proper places, when examined by diosc who had 
an extended and regular plan in their minds, and who, by resort- 
ing to general principles, could have quickly classed each topic 
under its peculiar head. We have to regret, that among many 
excellent obsservations contained in the volumes befote us, there 
are also many, which not only appear to us to be erroneous, but 
extraneous and foreign to the subject. Transitions are matle ab- 
ruptly from one subject to another \ and die imagination of the 
reader is frequently embarrassed in endeavouring to discover the 
associations which have secretly connected the thoughts of tlic 
author. Recommendations' to instruct a young Princess in thcr 
duties of a Sovereign, are made to introduce essays on the hwva 
and governments of Greece and Rome j — suggestions concerning 
die most proper mode of studying history, are followed by loiig 
declamations on the excellence of the Christian religion ; — and, 
lest the- Right Reverend Preceptor of her Royal Highness should 
not be aware of it, Hume and Voltaire are carefully pointed out 
as two wicked infidels, who did not believe in the Holy Scriptures. 
DisqnisitioUvS on subjects of divinity, indeed, are brought in upon 
every topic 5 and the 55eal of the author betrays him some- 
time«^ into error, and sometinies iuto extfavagailce. 

We shall now proceed to a mdre particular exaniiriatton of this 
work ; and if we should make objefctions to various opinibni^ con- 
tained in it, we ‘shall still be ready to allow, that ft merits the at- 
tention both oP the phblie, ind^of those to whom it is more pe- 
culiarly addressed. ‘ ‘ ' 

After having shewn tbe irhprirtahefe^of ^o'Wing thie sieeds of the 
moral virtues ii om tlie first dawn of inteUigenoe, the author turns 

witlr 
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with propriety to the consideration of those exercises which are 
best suited to the juvenile mind. < Infancy/ says Quintilian* 

< has kvS own studies/ That period is past with the young Prin- 
cess and the time is now come to adorn her mind with what is ele- 
gant, and to stove it with what is useful. The spring of life is al- 
ready advancing. We watch it with anxiety, and hail its fair pro- 
mises w^ith hope. That hint is surely a judicious one, which sug- 
gests, that little time ought to be lost in teaching her, who may 
govern an empire, the trivial accomplishments, which can serve 
at best to amuse the leisure of women of rank. We wish not to 
hear that she gives to music and to painting the time wdiich she 
should employ in studying how to reign. But, for the very same 
reiisons, we should not rejoice to be told, that she was profoundly- 
skilled in chemistry, botany, and zoology ; that she understood 
mineralogy, and was already decided in favour of the Wernerian 
system ; that she managed a syllogism with the address of a prac- 
tised dialectician \ or that she deilned her words with the accu- 
racy of an expert grammarian. She should indeed be taught, 
that it is glorious for a sovereign to protect the arts and sciences j 
but let her not forget the duties of a Queen, in order to emulate 
artists, or dispute with professors. 

With respect to the learned languages, wc do not quite agree 
with the author. If Latin is to be taught, why should Greek be 
dispensed with ? It is said that many of our words are derived 
from the Ij-atin, and that it is necessary to be instructed in that 
1 Diguage in order to be acquainted with etymology. A know- 
iedgo of the Greek language must, upon these principles, be 
equally indispensable, since almost all our terms of science are bor- 
rowed from it. Among modern languages, wo cannot guess why 
High Dutch should be preferred to Italiim. For our parts, we 
would rather listen to the nightingale than to the raven j nor can 
we think it necessary for ^Princess of England to convulse her or- 
gans of speech for half-a-dozen years together, that she may ar- 
ticulate at last the harsh and guttural dialect of Germany. 

Concerning the study of geography, our author offers some 
very just, along with some very whimsical remarks. The effects 
of local situation upon t]be characters, the manners, and the laws 
of different natioi^s, pught always to be pointed out to young 
persons. .It not easy, however, to nrakeachild under- 
stand completely hPMfTndea w;as tire mpst favourable, position for 
the dissemination of a ne,wr religion. We think,, that the finger 
of a child would point at lea^ as readily either to Egypt, the 
tive soil of so many ancient deities 5 or to Arabia, whence Islamism 
has been spread of. tliq Ganges upon one side, and 

to the fpotof Mount on tlie other* - 

Som^ 
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Som^ of rtie author*« obsmadons on the study of history are 
certainly deserving of attention ; and yet, ive must cofifovss, we 
were se^etimes starfied stt his oddities and his prejudices; In the 
list of those historical writers, whom in his seventh chapter he re-* 
coiiwnends' to be read, whose merits he details, and who amount 
to about twenty in number^ RolUn is placed before Thucydides 
and Xenophon 5; the life of St by JoinVille is mentioned im- 
mediately after Csesat^S C^mrnehtariesVniuchissaid about Bishop 
feurnet and Iiady RussciI,befote we hekrd a word of LiVy and Ta- 
citus ; and the name of the hiatomh of the decline and fall of 
the Roman enipire is omitted, without even a hint at his merits. 

A whole chapter is employed in discussing the principles of Mr 
Hume. Perhaps the author thought that he pointed out, with 
sufficient clearness, the connexion between this attack on our 
great Scotish philosopher and his own subject,* in the following 
words : 

. 4 He * (Mr Hume) ^ ascribes such a slendet superiority to one religi- 
ous system ^ibove another, thit the young reader, who does not come to 
tbc pertisid with his ptinciples formed, will be in danger of thinking 
iie Rrformaiim net eonteniilng for.^ 

That mu^t be, indeed, a very young reader, who does not soon' 
see that the Reformation w^as well worth the struggle which it 
cost, and who^ does not admit the advantages which have accrued 
from it to this kingdom^ Many arc the baiicful institutions which 
it has tended to remove^ Many are the false notions whish it has 
extirpated. How greatly has it, helped to diffuse the light of rea- 
son, and how much has it contributed towards the restoration of 
true philosophy ! Wliat nests of vice and idleness wCre destroyed 
With the monasteries ! The Reformation put a stop to the unjust 
encroachment of the ecclesiastical on the civil power. It banish- 
ed for ever a thousand superstitions. Through it. Great Britain 
ceased to be drained of its wealth by foreign priests j and the 
mendicantis, who ware fod from the tables of lazy monks and 
pampered abbots, have been sccceeded by useful artisans and 
, dustrious labourers. Instead of. convents, we now build manu- 
fii^jtories} instead of the images of saints, we display the contents 
4 >{ our warehouses ; and,insteiul.of crowns of martyrdom^ We hear 
^ the laurels won by the bmve defenders l)f ^thehr country’s glory* 

. haying discussed. the;chavaefetjof author 

t^rns tpi^h^tpi^uecn Hizaberii#:.;.Thisis 
j^l belongj^d it€» hh subject^ andhe-hjis treatjid;]b 
Slplity. , In chapter^ thesis aJteng^andisxceliont disser-*'* 

taiion on the s?3pcrmtending powet cThe author 

.f cp^nyfni^ut.opportunity for>as^^ 

pfvthe boolf o|,^.anfek*, jmd::Obaerv^s, thlt id)©, p^phewa con*- 
v,^ain|i^ in it amount to ah irrefragable demonstration that our 
religion i$ divine* 


* One 
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* One of the most ancient,* says he, * and most learned npposers of 
Revelation, is said to have denied the possibility of these prophecies hav* 
ing existed before the events. But we kuow they did exist, and no mo^ 
derr» infidel dares to dispute it.* 

The opposer of Revelation, here alluded to, we suppose to be 
Porphyry; this celebrated philosopher at least certainly pretend, 
ed that the prophecies ascribed to Daniel were really written af- 
ter the events which they affected to predict, had talqen place. 
It is possible that he might have been in some degree induced into 
this error by the Jews themselves, who then denied that Daniel was 
a prophet, and who, as we learn from St Jerome, ranked hhn only 
among the number of their hagiograplurs. There cannot, how- 
ever, be a doubt, that the Jews, for a long period, either consw 
dered, or pretended to consider Daniel as a prophet. This 
evident from Josephus. Their attempt, therefore, to degrade 
liim, when the Christians pointed out certain texts in his writings, 
which foretold the coming and the death of the Messiah, betrayed 
at once their weakness and their falsehood. It seemed, indeed, to 
indicate, that this title of Prophet was given or withdrawn as best 
suited the purposes of priestcraft. It was with more plausibility 
at least, though with more inexcusable malignity, that thej 
charged their adversaries with having corrupted the original text, 
and with having inserted what was favourable to their own creed. 
Thus the Christians accused the Jews of fraud ; the Jews recri- 
minated on the Christians ; and a Pagan philosopher, with the pre.* 
judlce natural to his sect, hastily condemned them both. An anta * 
gonist so zealous might easily persuade himself to believe that these' 
prophecies were precise only to a certain period ; and that, with 
respect to futurity, they were sufficiently vague and indistinct* 
He might have suspected, as Origen indeed seems to have done, 
that numcroul corruptions and interpolations had crept into the 
•criptures 5 and he might have supposed, that the Christians, 
like the Jews, could occasionally fee guilty of pious frauds. In 
referring the production of these prophecies to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, he might have made allowance for sufe-^ 
sequent emendations, alterations, and interpolations, both of Jews 
and Christians. He might have known, tvliat has since been 
openly declared by Theodoret and Procopius, that tlie Jewish 
ircribes added wliatevef they thought fit to the writings of their 
prophets- He might have 'heard of other forgeries, and of dis- 
putes among the forgers* could more easily excuse the an^ 
cient philosopher for not beKeving that Jaddus interpreted the 
book of Daniel to Alexander the Great; that that monarch 
had received a 5 visit in Macedtm from the High Priest of 
Jerusalem,. dfes9(!^ in his pontifical robes;* or taat he, who 

’ wanted 
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wanted to arrogate to himself the title of the son of Jupi- 
ter, and who required divine honours to be paid to him, 
conf^sedj before his whole^ army> that he had at last found 
the true God among the Jews whom he had conquered. If 
the book of Daniel had been presented to Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus by the seventy^two interpreters, it might have appeared 
strange, that the king of Egypt should have so liberally reward- 
ed the Jews for announcing to him the future misfortunes of 
his family, and the ruin of his kingdom. Besides, Porphyry 
might have been convinced, as many persons are at the present 
dayi that the Pentateuch only had been translated into Greek 
by the order of Ptolemy. These and other considerations might 
in tliat day have deceived the philosopher. But we learn witli 
pleasure, from the author of the volumes before us, that all 
tliese stumbling blocks have been removed, aiul that no modern 
infidehrfdfw to deny, that the prophecies of Daniel did exist be- 
fore the events which they foretold. 

With respect to the superintending influence of Providence, we 
confess we are doutful whether it be advantageous to enter into 
the subject very minutely with children. It is a topic which re- 
quires more reflection than they can give to it ; and nothing is 
more dangerous than the unassisted scepticism of early ignorance. 
The author of the Hints dwells at great length upon this most 
important subject, and recurs to it frequently. He talks^ of 

< the providential history ’ of a country as if it were a de- 
nomination as familiar as military, ecclesiastical, or political. 

* The reader,* says he, < looks to little purpose over the event- 
ful page of history, who does not. accustom himself to mark 
therein the finger of the Almighty governing kings and king- 
doms.* The reader, however, who concurs in all^this, may still 
possibly be startled at the perusal of the following sentence- 

< We see the violent prvvidentiall^ let l6asc, when it was 

necessary for society to be roused from a pernicious torpor.* 
Is it Providence,- then, that lets loose the guilty passions of the 
tyrant or the traitor, of the conqueror or Aht robber ? Was it 
Providence that sent a Catiline, a Nero, or k-RobespIetre, to ^ 
scourge mankind out of a lethargy ? Was the massacre of thu' 
Protestants 'Under Charles Ninth debigneciby Heaven to give 
a fillijp to ^lulwbering vittub ?' vj\fter^the Jisehylus’had: laid 

the Furi^'StttU’ing on the stagey in his st^atlge tragedy, it was ne- 
cessary tfittehla'ishouid awaken him^destithe audiedee ^houhl have 

f one to ‘skep -tod j but Would probably^ have made 

ewr pday^ if hehad tiot brought the Furies im the istage ^tMl^ 
asre not pdr&tiaded great drama^of/hul^ati Kfe could 

n0t- to Without of the^^viole^t passictis 

which 
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which so terriWy its scenes j nor, whon re^tl 

furies luve disturbed our reposCjf it is pleasant to be told that they 
were p) ovtfff ntmify let lodse to poke their €re4:>rand3 in oui feces. 
At all events, the moral goverrwhent of the Deity, in so tc*r as it 
uny be thought to include the agency t>f the guilty and detestable 
passions/is a theme so full of dtiiiculty, tliAt we cannot help con- 
Mdenng it as the height Of imprudence to think of entering upon 
It with a child. 

In the twelfth chapter, the author discourses, with much 
fudgment, of the distinguishing characters of Christianity ; and, 
in the thirteenth, of the Scripture evidences in favour of Re- 
velation. Tlfere is only one passage, of whith we think it 
necessary to take notice. * In the Old Testament alone, dur- 
ing those ages, was maintained that great truth, of there be*^ 
ing ofj/p one living and true God } which, though now $0 uni^ 
vers illy acknowledged, was Aen unconccived by the politest 
nations, and most accomplisneci philosophers/ If the author 
of the Hints, meant to say, as it appears to us he did, that, 
previous to Christianity, the Jews alone had conceived the truths 
of there being one only God, we are inclined to think that he* 
H mistaken. The Jews were, indeed, for a long period, the only 
people of antiquity, possessed of any kind of literature, who enter- 
tertained no belief in a future state* But the belief in a 8uprem,e and 
sole God certainly was not confined to the little territory of Judea. 
In the arcane theology of Bgypt, the unity of the Deity was ac- 
knowledged *, nor was he adored as the God of any particular 
region, but as the eternal and omnipotent Governor of the uni- 
verse. This appears from the testimony of Pagan autiKirs, as 
M^ell as from the Tiismegistic books, all of which are not to be 
tleemed spurious. < The Egyptians,' says Jamblichus, in his 
answers to the questions of Porphyry, < believe, that before all 
beings and principles there exists one God,' &c.— Again, < Th^^j^ 
God is above the world, immaterial, incorporeal, and superna- 
tural, unbegotten, and indivisible, manifested wh^ly from him- 
self, and in 8ec.— Again, ♦ Infinite nature is governed 

by the Supreme Unity that is the cauie of all things/ Even 
Jablonski,rin these Iktter times, bas^ done justice to the Egyptians 
on thi^^ poim^. f Those med/ ht observes,. ‘ who were most , 
distingutshsd^for wisdoUnt among’ the Egyptians, ^ 

God to unbegotted eternal Spirit, pxjoj>^to all 

which exis% who^^oreatddi pte8i&rves,-« 
vivifies ^©Spirit but 

guardian aiid^ieiaefactor of That tbe prietts and pfesilpso^ < 

phm of' tm mt l^ss 

evident* ^ nt * 

Fragments 5 and in one of thm, pteferyod hy Proclus,^ we find 
YOt* YU. NO* 13 . ' \ G it 
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it is expressly declared, that « there is one Power, one Deity;, the 
great Governor of all things.’ The verses which, according to 
Bishd^ Warburton, were sung in the Eleusinian Mysteries, con- 
tained the following passage. < !^ursue tliy path rightly, and 
contemplate the Kang of the world* He is one, and of himself 
alone j and to that one all things have owed their being. He 
encompasses them. No mortal hath beheld him : but he sees 
every tiling.’ We have ventured slightly to vary from the 
Bishop’s translation of this passage ; but, in rendering it more 
literally from the Greek, we do not find it to be less ^ublime. 
Even the tragic poets have contributed to prove, that the unity 
of the Deity was acknowledged among the more enlightened of 
the Greeks. Sophocles have said, in some verses, which have 
been often cited by the Fathers from a tragedy now lost, — « There 
is, in r^lity, only one God> who made the heavens and the re- 
mote earth, the bine waves of the ocean, and the strength of the 
winds/ With respect to the philosophers of Greece, it would 
be difficult to deny that some of them, at least, were monotheists. 
That Pythagoras admitted the unity of the l>eity, must be evi- 
dent to those who have considered his philosophy 5 and his 
belief in monotheism, is further attested, not only by the Eclectic 
philosophers, but in distinct terms by Justin and St Cyril. Eu- 
clid of Megara, and Socrates, were both monotheists. * Plato, 
we believe, to have been one likewise. His trinity, like that of 
die Magi and the Egyptians, was not a trinity of beings, but of 
modes of being in the Divine Nature. The philosophers, as 
well as the priests^ had a douhie doctritie. Plato had his. * When 
I speak fairly in my epistles,’ said he, < I commence with God — 
when I do not, my letters begin with Gods* Our limits will 
not permit us to pursue this subject any further j but we shall 
conclude our observations on it with a citation from Origen, 
which we think is decisive. ‘ Many of the old philosophers have 
Suid, that there is one God y^rhp created all things ; and in this 
they agree with the law : but some say, in addition, that God 
hath made and governs all things by his Word : and that it is the 
Word of God by which all things are regulated. In this they 
write consonantly, not only with the law, but widr the gospel/ 

In the ^ond volume of these Hints, d^ere arc several chapters 
which w^ deserve attention^ There are, however, certain pre- 
judices appear ta have strangely warped the judgment of 

the writsex. in estimate pf things and persons, w? should not 
have been surprised,! if die solid virtue of SuUy^ had been prefer- 
red to the more brilliant ac^comphdiments of his master ; but we 
did not e^ect to find the character of Henry the Fourth con- 
trasted that of < his mother. 

TliO tv^enty-fifth ch^ipter eontidna an essay on the use which 

ought 
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ought to be made of books by the young Pi*lncess. She is not 
to burthen her memory with a load of dry matter, nor yet with 
a mass of peotry. IVTiat is she to do then ? Why, shd^ is to 
get by heart one select passage, one weighty sentence, one strik- 
ing precept, wl^hich is to form a thesis for interesting conversation. 
For instance, ‘ a short specimen of eloquence from South, or of 
reasoning from Barrow 5 a detached reflection on the analogy of 
religion to nntute ftom Butler ; a political character from Cl.i- 
rendon ; a maxim from the Proverbs,’ &c. &c. &c. Is it possible 
to imagine any thing much more ridiculous than this ? Who 
would wish to see a Queen of England coming into a circle, 
with < a moral document from Johnson, or a paragraph on the 
W(:?alth of Nations (what could this be ?) from Adam Smith, or a 
rule of conduct from Sir Matthew Hale,’ and propounding it as 
a thesis for interesting conversation to her ladies of the bed- 
chamber ? How her Majesty’s Maids of Honour would stare, 
if she required of them to discuss with her < an opinion from 
Blackstone on the law of England, or a text from Bishop Hall 
on devout contemplation !’ It is very well, for some women, 
to give MS a peep at the Blue Stocking, ' ^ 

Nnm qua docta nimis cupiity et facunda videra^ 

Crure tenus medio tunicas suceingere debet t 
but, as ridicule is the most formidable enemy to dignity, a Queen 
ought to conform herself to the manners of the world j and 
wlicii vshe unbends from the cates of government, her amusev 
nients may be innocent, without being singular j and her con* 
versation may be rational, without being pedantic^ 

The author has introduced a chapter on the age of Louis the 
Eoiirtcenth, we should have thought for the express purpose of 
attacking Voltaire, if he had not told Us that it is now scarcely 
necessary to caution the young reader against the principles of 
that writer, < The disgface of Voltaire,^ he adds, « is become 
almost as signal as his offences 5 his crimes seem to have procured 
for his works their just reprobation/ When we read this sen- 
tence, we begaii to r^b our eyes,^ to doubt whether we were 
awake, “ and to wdiidev if we }M really got into the best of all 
possible worlds. *A book lay near us. We opened it, and 
had not read a page of Candidc^ befoire we recollected that wo 
M’^ere stifi hi di 6 same wbrld> where, after: having toiled through 
many a heavy Voluble, COUid yet tiirn With pleasure to the 
works of Voltaire, and admire his genius and delight in his wit, 
while we lamented the infatuation of his infidelity. 

ft his tweniy^nindi and thirtieth chapters, the author of the 
Hints a rfitiraEdts^i^tion' on the" writ^^ of the Old 

and New Testaments. We: shall^feaW it to others to decide, 
whether /the tostb lof rh# e®io be Very gwid, who prefers the 

^2 ' 
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harp of the Jews to the lyre of the Greeks, and who plucks the 
laurel from the brow of Homer to place it on the head of the 
good. King David. In his admiration of tlie sacred historians, 
aur author h not less fervent. i He tells us, daat neither Xeno- 
phon, nor Cussar, can stand, a comparison with St Luke. It is a 
cpTQpai^ison, we own, of which we should iKJt have tiiought. 
We» know not, however, quite what to think of our author, 
when he says, that d\\ ether mythokgic histories {page 211.) degrade 
our nature. Is the history of tlie Jews, then, a mythohgic history ? 

The author has frequently recommended, that selections should 
be made for the young Prince^ from different books. As he has 
used this liberty with some writers of high name, he will, per- 
haps, excuse us, if we suggest the propriety of a similar plan 
being followed, when his own volumes shall be put into the 
hands of her Rc^al Highness. Some of his chapters have un- 
doubted merit. Many of bis hints may be extremely useful ; 
-and, where his understanding is not obscured by particular preju- 
dices, he generally displays a very considerable share of intellect. 
We sincerely join widi him in hoping, that the preceptors of 
tlie illustrious young person will not fail to instruct her fully in 
the duties of a Sovereign, even while she yet stands only on the 
steps of that throne where she may one day be seated. While 
she is still a subject, she should be taught how she should act the 
part of a Queen. ‘ Those,’ said Socrates, ^ who have learned 
to play‘ best on the lyre in private, are they who excel most on 
itj when they come to exhibit their nmsical talents in public.’ 


Art. VI. du Nord de la France : on Description des Pl(\ntt r 

Indigenes^ el de celtes cultivccs dans les Departemens de la Lysy de 
l^Escautp de ta ijWr, et dcf Deupc-Nethesy y compns les Plantes 
qni naissent d^s les perns limitrophes de ces Departemem ^ Ouvrage 
di pres de trente Ctns £ soins et de recherchesp dams lequel les Planiis 
s^nt arrangees^ suiv^fit le systSme de Linne, et decrites par Genres 
iFspecesp hvec^ des Observations de V^uteur. Qn y a pint les 
lieux posktfsfti elks paissentp et leurs Prepriefes recpntms dofis la 
Meaeciney dans Ips Alimensp et dans ks Art f. Par F. Roucel, 
Offi^ier S^nte pensionne de la ville (l*Alost, Menabre corre* 

^atnreUe, et de Me- 

decin<^^|trpTgie et rharxq^cie He Briixelles* 2 ,tom. 8vo. 

Tn every ceiinl^y^ ap accurate knowledge of itsiinternal resources 
’*• fornix aen wieet of political importance 5 but the descripHoii 
nafpraf is eonnfected tvkhtbe intrusts • of So- 

ciety ^ and<«^inent)y^o^uhjted ta illustrate those iddica- 
i^.mt0igencp>bnd goodness which'may be tracedin every 

form 
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fotm of matter^ from a pa^rticle of earth to the wonderful consti- 
tution of an otganizcd and sentient b’eihg. Those, therefore, 
who devote themselves to the investigation of such portions the 
material world as lye withih their reach, do not only Contribute 
to their own mental gratifkationi but to the welfare of their coun- 
try, and of mankindi if they wish, howeveri to be eminently 
serviceable to either, they will limit their researches within attain- 
able bounds, and confine their attention to some one definite por- 
tion of the multiplied and extensive departments of Nature. In 
each of these departments, as in mechanical operations, much 
benefit will be found to result from a judicious subdivision of la- 
bour. It is foreign to our present purpose to institute a compari- 
son between organized and inorganizjfd substances, or to assign 
reasons for the prosecution of o|ie branch of natural history, in 
preference to another ; but we may be permitted to remark, that 
the nomenclature and classification of the vegetable tribes, are now 
reduced into such a systematic form, that the botanivSt may register 
his discoveries with greater facility and precision, than either the 
mineralogist or the zoologist. This consideration, however, should 
not induce him to suppose, that, even in a long life of health and 
leisure, he shall be able, like the wise king of old, to talk of ever// 
plant, from the hyssop that grows on the wall, to the cedar of 
Lebanon. , An ambitious naturalist may amuse himself with de- 
lineating a new system^ or roaming over a neglected quarter of 
the world 5 but those whose researches are guided by a love of 
utility, will perceive the propriety of partial and minute investi- 
gation 5 while the accidc,i)tal circumstance of residence will, iu most 
instances, point to the clistrict which is destined to be surveyed. 

In proportion as the influence of these seutiinents is dilfused, 
we may hope tliat the vegetable Cbiitents of p^pvinecs and coun- 
tries Will be delineated with ability^* and tMt' every zealous bota- 
nist, who possesses leisure, activity, and talent, will co-operate in 
the multiplicatioir of hatidtiai Floras. Several valuable works of 
this description haVe already appeared in our own, aiid irf. other 
countries^ We have' fatpjy adverted, with considerable minute- 
ness, to that of of the 'Linn 2 Ban Society: ‘ The pub- 

lication Which now sqlfditspuV lioticO,' Ys conducted/ In sonte re- 
spects, oh'^' mbre^^ifeii^ivo ‘ bblained 

ter front the’ f ^le fc6ihp^%a ifidst ,of ^Ke ^ 
nals ; and \ve ard' dssdfta, dikt if Wif^^dc^upicd rliy aulbor's atten ; 
tion during a period of no less than thirty years. ^ 

4 jball now?«hordy e^afiiineut by-tiisose'prKteiples on- whiell 
we eonsceiVe thatute met?it>' 4 ?nuqrb(/uUlmn|ely dett^tomed. 

Whoever professfe® detail the pf any portion 
of soiL slKidid specify » with Untiti of -his 

ritnge.' riI:i:'£iv^eryrcfase,'?thJs^*B^^ with tmtjtling tSfertainty; 

.C3 bvU 
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but M* iRotifcel has assuined a latitude' and vagaaeness of tide, 
which mudt regard as unwarrantable. « The north of Framed 
implied a wider extent of territory than those- departments which 
h^ specifies s but even his specification is rem^cd ambiguous, 
by the undefined expression, iimtfroj^heSf which necessarily 
excludes a line of demarcation. Such a line, however, should 
have been described, or even traced on a map, 

Let us next suppose,, that the boundaries of the projected sur- 
vey have been correctly defined, the objects of examination im- 
mediately suggest the embarrassing distinction of mdigemus and 
exotic plants. Although the term Flora be usually restricted to a 
scientific exhibition of the former, it may, with sulRcient pro- 
priety, be extendetl to the latter. In the present publication, ac- 
cordingly, many of the cuitivated species are introduced. Tiicsc, 
however, need not detain us long 5 because their enumeration and 
history are treated with a degree of negligence which we should 
scarcely pardon in the most common Gardener's Dictionary. 
While we regret that they are so awkwardly blended with the ab- 
origines of the country, we have reason to suspect, that their in- 
trusion has often diverted the author's attention from the latter, 
and thus injured at once the unity and the usefulness of his la- 
bours. The horticulturist can derive littlo benefit or information 
from meagre descriptions of some of the plants w^hich are most 
commonly cultivated in gardens, and from the general assertion,' 
< that variolas other c'oris are reared by the curious.^ The history 
of these other Sorts, and the most approved methods of rearing 
tliem, are precisely what is mOst wanted 5 and, so long as they are 
kept out of view^ wc must regard this part of hi. RouceFs plan 
as very defective, and in a great measure nugatory. 

In tlie farther prosecution of these remarks, we wish it to be 
understood, that W'e refer to the consideration of tlie indigenou,^ 
species only. And here a question, of some dilTiculty, immediate^ 
!y presents itself, namely, What is the true import of the epithet 
indigiHot 4 s / Bike the kindred terms^ native^ sjmitamous^ orlgwal 
&c. it conveys'only vague and confused notions, referring indis- 
cfiminatcly to a variety of erroneous and inconsistent stippositioits, 
Jt is frequently employed, for example, to denote, that the imli- 
viduals of which if is predicated are ca<^al wdth the soil 5 that 
tliey dre not of foreign cxitkction ; or that they perfect theiV fruit 
without the ard of culture. when it occurs, unaccompa- 

nied by circumstanipcs of modification, to which of these circum- 
fitances^are We to understand that it refers ? 'or, indeed, do ap- 
pearances, ffom the history of nature, warrant the truth 

of the propositicfeis just stated, or sanction the admission of 
upon any general priticiple? 

. ^ iftefore he amv^cr these queries, a cautiops observer will at least 

pause 
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pause 5 nor will he hastily pronounce, of any vegetable whatever, 
that it is Contemporary with the soil in which it growls. If, in 
reasoning of past and remote operations, he be allowed to ’deduce 
his inferences analogically, from processes actually going on, he 
will rather conclude, that the solid masses of our globe are inade- 
quate to the purposes of vegetable life, until they have •undergone 
a certain degree of decomposition* He will perceive that, with 
the exception of a few islands, recently formed ty the agency of 
subterranean flVes, no given tract of territory can at this day at- 
test the uninterrupted genealogy of its vegetable tribes j and that 
numberless impressions of prior races are still visible in strata of 
schistus, coal, and iron-stone. Again, he willdiesitate to assign 
a domestic origin to every species that is now reputed indigenous. 
It is well known, for example, that Chrysanthemum segetum was 
lirst imported into Sweden and Jutland among grain, toward the 
end of tlie seventeenth century. * Datura Stramonium has fouinl 
its way to Europe from America. Plantago major, on the con- 
trary, at present frequent in several parts of l^fortli America, was 
iirst introduced by the English into Pensylvatiia,. Chenopodium 
album, and Timacetum vulgare, are, in like manner, supposed to 
have been imported from the old world : and a great variety of si- 
milar instances might easily be adduced. Lastly, should we afKrm, 
that the term in question is properly applied to such plants only ns 
reproduce their^kinds, independently of stated culture, we must ad- 
mit as tlenizcns many stragglers from the shrubbery and parterre, 
and exercise all tlie rigour of the Alien act on various species which 
arc peculiar to land in a state of tillage^ Petcrls aqullina will not 
thrive v/ithout a considerable depth of mould ^ and Avena fa- 
tua, wliich refuses to vegetate in pasture, springs in profusion 
when the same ground is broken up^ Even extensive pastures 
may have been previously ploughed 5 nor can we easily determine 
the ]:>oiut at which cultivation may be said to commence,. Should 
we, for example, bestow the iifime on the accidental trampling 
of quadrupeds, or on accidental or designed conflagration ? Yet 
Poa trivialis springs from the paths of sheep^^walks, and Trifor- 
lium repens from the ashes of furze and heath. Erysimum ofli- 
cinale frequently suipcecds the burning of charcoal ; and, according 
to Hearne, when the underwood and moss about Albany and Moos- 
fort have been, set on fire, raspberry bushes and wild roses have shot 
up in great numbers, on spots wliere none had been observed be- 
fore. Senecio jacobaea and Ulex Europceus, which are frequently 
so prevalent in out mOor laiids^ and p^isture grounds, disappear 
pu the applicsation of the plaugh*^ . Thq same observation applies 
to most of the Filices. . Yet, , remove them into a hot-house, or, 
in othpr v/ords, treat them with the most refiped and ipdulgent 
' G ' species 
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specials of md they wU! i^uickly escpdind’ into beautiful 

luxosriance^' atid^'a^su^te ibe h'4bits of evergreens* 

It if we.mi^ike no<> ffom these premises^ that if we 

would aihi at edrrect and , definite phraseology, we must restrict 
the term mdi:geH^us to sueh plants as are capable of perpetuating 
tkei^ kinds without the intentional interference of man. The 
«xotlcj if deprived of his ^ afttentfeus, languishes and expires 5 
whereas the inifigenous 'plant, whatever country may have been 
it!S^ Cradle, arrives at itifikturity, and, independently of the studied 
care of a human Cultivator, deposits in the earth the fertile gernl 
of renewed existence. 

Impressed widi those views of the subject, we cannot refrain 
from observing, that M. Rouecl lus composed his catalogue of 
Belgie natives, with little regard to nicety of selection, or pecu- 
haar solicitude ooiieerning claim*? of admission. The birthright of 
Asdiepus vincetoxiedm, Scorstoneta laciniata, Allium flavum, 
Bedygonum dumetorm Campanula persicifolia, Ribes uva trispa, 
&c* &o. may be justly questioned : and there is reason to sus- 
pect, that the omissions of undisputed rights are numerous and 
deplorable. It is true that we have not perambulated the do- 
payments of the Lys, the Scheldt, the Dyle, and the two Nethes, 
daripg the twelve last eventful years % but wc retain a sufficient 
reccdbccion of their vegetable avSpect, to be assured that they 
contain a much more ample store of Cryptogamic plants, especi- 
ally .of Fuci 3U?d ijusci, than this author has thought proper to 
exhibit. Neither can we believe, on slight evidence, that dll', 
range lof territoiry is destitute of such common species as Sch.e- 
nu^rrompTOs^us, Erioplioron vaginatum, Poa rigtda, Hordeum 
nmritimuin, Triticum juneeum, Centunculus minimus, Sym- 
phytum * tuberosum, and many more wiiieh it woufd be tire- 
some ix> enutneme. Trollius Europteus is noted only a^s a 
gaiden plant j yet the circumstance of its occurence in our own 
i«ilajf\d in a. wild state, will justify a strong suspicion that it may 
also be found i^-rowing spontaneoudy within the circle of the an- 
tboffs ohsorvitioils. Many of the tO' whi<yk we at 

present allude, miglit have been supplied by a careful in^^pection 
of i^vorks of acklfo^vledged m^^rit'and'rosearoh. ^ The pre- 

of authors wbc-bave bce» cortshlted,* is nokher vcn*y 
copfottff .appropriately > <30mid^rabie aid {has, incteod, been 
derived dJbtickaart^s Herbatius^' Frcfesajcir LcstiboUdni/^ 
Bo^anograplde and, the tto HHerboriste ct du 

ForeiriiSr Beljs^ue of the Baton de Poeferk : but Ve have look- 
ed* in vain ^or Bdhven\<}: Hereynk Curiosa, Thalius^s Sylva Her- 
Nctferjbindtsche WettiaHus of Ktuydbook, and 
^ otheu. 
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others, whose precise, titles r -have escaped our recollection, but 
which must have heeii very accessible to a resident in Flanders- 
, In regard to arrangement, tlie discreet compiler of a Flora will 
adopt that which i$ most . generally approved. . As the Linnaean 
method has justly, obtained the ascendancy over every other arti- 
ficial distribution, it will readily be, allowed to deserve the pre- 
ference- In the practical application of this valuable contriv- 
ance, a regular series of explanations will necessarily include the 
generic and specific names. Their exposition, and that of tho 
more popular appellations, it is almost superfluous to observe, 
should be followed by statements of the technical characters, a 
copiftus list of synonymes and references, and a detailed descripr 
tion of the plant- 

Our author might have adhered, still more closely than he ha^ 
done, to the Linnacan nomenclature ; for Lamarck’s innovations, 
to which he is evidently partial, are not all amendments. The 
Latin designation is very properly followed by the French, and 
that, in many instances, by the J’lemish. Not a few, we believe, 
of M. Roucel’s countrymen could have been gratified by the 
uniform insertion of tlie latter ; and even the scientific botanist 
naay derive assistance from the review of vernacular names. The 
specific epithet heccahunga^ for example, has been often pro- 
nounced a term of unknown or barbarous origin \ but the Fle- 
mish hccc-‘ptwgen ( moulh-simri ) at once reveals its derivation. 
Several of the exotic articles, noticed in the present work, may 
have no egrresponding provincial narne j but it surely will not 
be alleged that those of suclv frequent occurrence as Veronica 
chamtedrys, AnthoxUntlium odoratum, Schxnus nigricans, Scir- 
pus palustris, Aira aqnatica, Poa triviaiis, &c- are in this predi- 
cament- No analysis or explanation is given of the generic and 
specific designations 5 and the extreme paucity of references and 
synonymes* very materially detracts from the usefulness of the 
work-. The ^ chariicters of the genus a^rc, for the most part, 
though not , always, ,set dowii j and they are immediately fol- 
lowed by a short, though, generalUv appropriate description of 
tho 'Species. ’ ' * v/ ^ . ; , . - , 

In regard laliyT.and.appeaTanCe of vegetable organizatiofr, 

growthf.maturdy, ,‘aiubdejlth, it may -be remarked, that 

theyrii]J^ol?^j3;nimylpb5ntSj]of ^cttriou^’'and^iriterestmg speculation, 
though not easily attainable byi, common obsei^ers* Tn every 
sidoject, fiuvestSgatk)^ calk foc> uncpintod^i eimrts of pa- 

tience, or for talents 0f ;|>e6uli^ri'icwten)(h>8, the progi^^ dis^ 
coyer y is Unavoidably jslowt ’ 5 f and,/ while we contemplate with 
atlnjifvVdo'A the combinedd^ibddrs'bf •Malphigl;, Grew, Duhamei, 
Jbgimei, and Seiicbier, we cannot observe, without moitification, 

within 
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within how narrow a compass their real discoveries may* be com- 
prised. At the commencement of the ninete^enth century, man, 
wlio has explored the wastes of ocean, and described the paths 
of revolving worlds, has not determined what is the vital prin- 
ciple of a blade of grass. It is obvious, however, that such facts 
in vegetable physiology, as have been ascertained, should be ac- 
curately noted, since, to their accumulation, we must be ulti- 
mately indebted for those systematic principles which may resolve 
the mysteries of organized existence. 

It is seldom, however, that the present writer indulges in a 
single physiological remark. The season of flowering, and the 
duration of the plant, Vhich might easily be noted, as in ^ther 
Floras by symbolical characters, arc almost uniformly omitted. 
The native climate of most of the foreign species is stated with 
considerable accuracy ; but it is rather surprising that, when he 
deigns to particularize the native habitations of the domestic 
sorts, M. lloucel seems to be less at home, Dryas octopetala, 
which he fetches all the' way from Dauphine, is a well-known 
native of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and grows spontaneous- 
ly, at least as far north as Iceland, Chclidonium glacium, in 
like manner, which is here asserted to derive its origin from the 
southern provinces of Europe, occurs on various parts of tlie 
British coasts. We have frequently observed it on the shores of 
Cumberland, Fifeshire, &c. 

The very first genus ( Salkornia ) which is exhibited in this col- 
lection, might have furnished several interesting observations. . The 
presence of salt, more than of sea-air, seems requisite to the exist- 
ence of the herbaceous species ; as Henckel and others found it in 
a very thriving state near the salt*fpits oF^axony and the Tyrol ; 
and Pallas notes it as the only plant that grows on the edges of the 
sait-fens, which so frequently attracted ^his attention in his pro- 
gress from Astracan to the Tauridan peninsula. The circumstance 
of muriat of soda entering into its compositiondeservestobe record- 
ed, since Hales, Thouvenel, and Cornette have shewn that, in most 
cases, salts do not pass info the vessels of plants, and that saline so-« 
1 ution s are frequent] y destructive to vegetable life. The Chevalier 
de Jaucourt, whose hurried and multifarious oompilements were 
very unfriendly to habits of precision and research, asserts quite at 
his ease, « on ne comptc qu’une espe^e de tialicornie.^ Linnaeus 
and his pupils, however, haye characterized at least nine \ but some 
of the most celebrated botani||s have expressed very serious doubts 
< oncerning anyessential disti^tion between the herbacea and frutL 
cosa. Dr Smith presumes that they are specifically diflFerent. 
Hudson btams the latter as variety of his Europaea,^i while Dr 
Ckjodenoiigli and Mr Woodward asoribc its shruhbj^4ike appear^ 

ancQ 
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ance to age, Lightfoot alleges, that the herbaceous is often peren^ 

— a curious, if a true . anomaly. Such iiuHviduals as miss 
flov/ering tlie first year,, may, perhaps, like biennials, ^have their 
existence prolonged, until a more kindly season enable them to 
comply with the universal law of continuing the race. It is thus 
that the Plantain tree has existed for centuries in the gardens of 
Holland *, but, having once blossomed, no care or art could avert 
its death. The lofty Corypha palm flowers in its 35th year, bears 
its fruit, and expires. The more humble Lavatorca arborea strug- 
gles with our coldest winters till it has bloM^n ; and then decays 
with the first indications of frost. Others, while they countenance 
the identity of the annua and fruticosa, distinguish the pereiinis, 
which is said to grow in great profusion in the isle of Sheppey. 
The single stamen, it should seem, is no infallible distinctive 
mark j for Mcehringius, Aymen, and others, have observed two, 
and Sauvages perceived no fewer tlian six. Tl:e Chevalier Mur- 
ray, in a cultivated annual specimen, remarked, at first, only one, 
but, shortly after, a second. From such discrepancies we are 
tempted to infer, that this genus, like Atriplex, Chenopodium, 
Alsiiic, &c. love to sp6rt in those varieties, which may long elude 
the penetration of the systematic naturalist. Referring the inqui- 
sitive reader to Henckers Uerwandschaft cler Plantzen mit den 
Mineral reichc, wc shall only notice, in passing, that this patient 
o bserver detected in the annual species, when in its fresh state, a 
proportion of common salt equal to one fifth of 'the whole weight ; 
that he found its weight dimiiiisltcd by drying, no less tlian two 
thirds •, and that its evaporated dccociiou yielded a considerable 
quantity of regularly crystallized sea-salt. 

AVe do not pretend by any means to make a complete catalogue 
cf M. Rouccl’s errors and omissions ; but we cannot refrain from 
observing, that many of our most common plants ofl'er, in their 
natural history, various interesting peculiarities wduch ought not 
to be passed in total silence, and the mention of which agreeably 
relieves the dryness of mere nomenclature and technical descrip- 
tion. Among hundreds of examples, we might allude to the ge- 
neral dilFusion of Alchemilla.vulgaris, Beilis perennis, Alsine media, 
and Fragasia vesca, in diflPerent quarters of the wot Id ; to the lew 
and elevated habitations of Statice armeria and Plantago mariti- 
ina \ to the nitre obtained from Parietaria officinalis ; to tlie sul- 
phur ready forme<l^ in the Brassiere ; to the silicious eartlx in the 
-Epidermis of the culmiferous faia^ies ; to the tevh ing influence 
of water on the Musci, &c. 8rc. ^ . 

'Fhat part of* botanical science which treats of the properties pn«l 
iv k's of plants, is undoubtedly entitled to the highest degree of ai- 
tcution. ‘ Butitoflers a wide field of obsdrvation, which has In 

no 
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no lyieans been Qomplqtely trav^rsecj, Assertions wJbich have obtain- 
ed currency still require to b,e verified \ and new powers and rela- 
tions undoubtedly remain tPj be detected. In tlieir to exalt a 
darling study, some of the votaries of Flora have rashly invested ve- 
getables with properties which ar^ at. least. equivocal; wWle.ignor- 
ance which is creduIous,ahd indolence which shrinks from the pains 
of examination, have tamely acquiesced, and thus contributed to 
the propagation of error. The reputed qualities of herbs may, 
no doubt, be frequently traced to accidental or imaginary points 
of resemblance ; to the dreams of astrologers, the effrontery of em- 
pirics, or the legends of supefstitipn. But modern practitioners, on 
the other hand, ha ve hastily given way to unqualified scepticism,ami 
cancelled from the medical code many salutary simples of domestic 
growth. In a great number of instances, tlie more active pro- 
duct of warm climates may deserve a preference ; hut, in a groat 
nuniber also, propriety and converiience may point to the more 
Attainable and genuine remedies. Our northern latitudes are by 
no means destitute of powerful vegetable medicines *, as Papaver 
somniferum, Cicuta virosa, Hyoscyatnus niger, &c. which have 
removed more pain than they have inflicted ; and healing qualities 
may, probably reside In those lowly simples which the philosopher, 
as he speculates on the amelipratioit of society, at present tramples 
under fpot. The history of medicine, amid all its doubts and uiir 
certainties, has unfolded facts suificient to rouse the. spirit of rc- - 
search and it is reasonable to believe, that the want of opportu- 
nity and of the requisite knowledge, ratlxer than of inclination, rc- 
tAras tlic progress of that part of Pharmacy which is immediately 
connected with the vegetable kingdom. The mode of analysis 
by distifiatipn may amuse curiosity, but is generally inefficient ox- 
fa llacious ; for new combinations ate frequently formed dqring 
the process, and the same, or similar results, have been obtained 
frorp.plaiits widely differing in their constitution aiul,c,ast pf fea- 
tures. ThusVliombcrg procured the same principjes.from cabbage 
and hemlock^ and GeolTroy lived to regret the extent of his» fruit-, 
less labours.^ Jt cannot, however, be denied, that thp^less ambi- 
guous processes of pharmaceutic chemistry^ nxay often reycral pecu- 
liar qf important, properties. Jn sofiie instances, much :inayv fie, 
clicctiid by th,e simple application 9;f.aqlyqnt^; in pthers, -taste and 
smell may dead ip discoveries ; may^ be-yeserved 

for die qb^ryation and the!, e^per.imkn^^^ ‘ It is ^ 

scarcely plants 

.may t>c found w;dh.hy,<If bqi^^itrpd^^ped ^iptp cul|tlvgted fields 
of gardens, tfiAtj npt .a tp ^he 

purposes of ;th^, arts j ,v^'^ 

'SL^RQuccd,;ip,t^iq‘ trite 

have 
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have been cbiefly SoHchous td mark the medical virtues, real or 
supposed, of the plants which has undertaken to describe *, and, 
though he has not treated as with all the exploded nostrums of 
the ancient herbalists, he is nevertheless abundantly liberal in his 
enumerations of the healing vitti^ies of various herbs. His country- 
man, Gaels, has likewise supplied him with a copious and varied 
store of poisons. On the whole, however, we may venture to 
affirm, without much fear df contradiction, that our author is a 
stranger to the modern, simplifications of pharmacy, and that few 
professional men can with safety avail themselves of his medical 
assertions. He very obligingly informs us, that sage is analeptic, 
cephalic, stomachic, emmenagogical, good against vertigo, palsy, 
tremor, apoplexy, &c. ; but he forgets to mention tliat, when 
distilled in large quantities, it yields camphor, which is easily col- 
lected. In this enlightened age, when the demand for camphor 
bags is daily increasing, it may be acceptable to many ci our 
readers to be told, that most of the labiate plants are endowed 
with the same property. 

Our author dismisses Arundo arenaria without a syllable con- 
cerning its economical uses. Yet, so Jong ago as the days of 
Tarkinson, it was, ^ used by divers, both with us and in the I^ow 
Countries, for mats, hasssocks, and divers such like mean works, 
very serviceable.’ In Anglesea, in particular, it is manufactured 
into mats and ropes. 

In Iceland, the grain of sand-reed approaches so nearly to ma- 
turity, that the process of kiln-drying imparts to it the requisite 
<lcgtce of hardness for the mill. This last is worked by the hand*, 
and its stones ;tre formed of a hard compact lava. The crop is 
regularly reaped with a sickle, dried in shocks, and then thrashed 
and winnowed. The flower, which, in some districts, forms an 
article of traffic, is used in soups and porridge, arid is baked into 
c^^kes, as oatmeal in Scotland. These takes, called fiad^hrod (flat- 
bread), are relished as dainties even by the principal inhabitants 
of the island. Tht flour is likewise prepared with sour whey into 
a paste called tUinay which the labourers cat with milk or cream. 
This is theit usual breakfast, which they would not exchange for 
more delicate fafe, as they tliinlc it communicates a genial heat, 
strength, and spirits to the frame for the rest of the day. 

We mehrion fh^elctrcum'statlices, not merely to gratify curiosi- 
ty^ but to justify the 'ipfefoiice, that extensive portions of sca- 
coast, wliicih, frbhi ■ ^ime immi^mol^}, have been condemned to 
hopeless sterUity,^'ihay be' febriverted into productive soil. Tlie 
plant under ’ebrisWeration is of .dpqritarieo^^^^ growth, of easy prp- ^ 
pagation, and not liable tc> becpme the prey of iiisecls, or the 
sport of suddto thaiiges rif temperature. It exhausts not its na- 
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tivc sand, requires no manure, and ripens its seed without tlie 
cares and labours of the husbandman. 

Another important benefit results from the remarkable property 
which this grass possesses, of retaining the dry and moveable sand, 
which, in many cases, might bury fertile fields, and leave the flat 
beach unprotected to the encroachments of the sea. Long sue* 
cess has sanctioned the I3utch practice of sowing it on sandy 
coasts, subject to inundations. The^xample has been foilotved, 
though on a smaller scale, in some parts of Norfolk. In contem- 
plating the ever varying contrivances by which Nature regulates 
her operations, W’^e are sometimes astonished by her humble sim- 
plicity, not less than by her displays of stupendous power. In 
the present instance, a feeble reed is made the instrument of repel- 
ling those stormy waves, w^hich have so often riven the bolted oak, 
and pierced and shattered the mnty rock into atoms. The same re- 
marks apply to Galium veriim, Triticum junceum, Elymus arena- 
rius, &c. ; and in a still more forcible manner to Cocos crucifera, 
which, if judiciously distributed, may, one day, arrest the over- 
whelming clouds of Arabia, and make * the desart to rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose/ 

Although the author^s plan, and the opportunities of his situa- 
tion, obviously invited him to a statement of these particulars, he has 
never once hinted at them. Indeed, his negative catalogue of the 
uses of plants is by far too long for our enumeration. In a very* 
few cases, however, the farmer and the domestie economist ma y 
derive benefit from his hints. Thus, we are informed, that the 
common broom is cultivated on the sandy soil in the neighbour- 
hood of Ghent, St Nicholas, and Antwerp, for the double pur- 
pose of furnishing a suitable manure, and flower-buds which are 
pickled as capers. Spergula arvensis (coni-spurrey) is also sowm 
for late pasturage, and is found to increase the quantity of cow^s 
milk, and improve the quality of the butter, M. Rouccl might 
have added, mat it is a regular crop in tlie Campine of Brabant, 
originally a tract of harsh sand, intersper-sed with extensive fens, 
heath, and fir \ which long defied the most spirited efforts of the 
agriculturist, but w'hich yielded to the patient and skilful manage* 
ment of the monks. Their maxim was, never to reclaim more 
soil at a time than they could manure, which seldom exceeded 
eighteen in a year. In ptop^rtibn as it was rendered pro* 
ductive, they let it to farmers on eiasy terms, arid accommotlated 
them with comfortable dwelhfigs. In consequence of persevering 
in these simple principles, ext^rlve poixiona are now highly cul- 
tivated, and covered with villages jand hamlets. The spurrey is 
^wn after the corn ia reaped f the cows are put on it, in October, 
and continue to feed on it till the approach ^ winter. The but- 
' ' ter 
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ter prepared from their milk is highly prized in the market at 
Brussels, and is found to keep better than any other. Before the 
revolution, the capuchins prepared their •whipping cords from the 
bark of Lavatera arborea^ * Ces cordes,’ observes the grave bo- 
tanist with much ndi^eti^ < sont tres blanches et luisantes ; mais 
au rapport do quelques-uns, elles n'ont pas la meme force, et sont 
plus cassantes que cellos du chanvre/ 

In recording the indigenous plants of a country or province, a 
sensible observer will never fail to mark with precision the habita- 
tions of each species \ since thus he greatly abridges the trouble 
of future inquirers, and contributes, at the same time, to confirm 
or invalidate a variety of opinions relative to the appropriate adap- 
tations of soil and climate. We cannot say that M. Roucel has> 
in general, been sparing of his localities ; but he has often ex- 
pressed them with too much vagmlhcss, to be of any material ser- 
vice to those who may be desirous of treading in his footsteps. 

Having submitted these observations to the consideration of 
our readers, not only as tests of the present performance, but as 
matters of doctrine which concern all who arc engaged in simi- 
lar undertakings, we shall now quote an example of the author’s 
manner, adhering as closely as possible to his own style, which is 
generally the reverse of lively or polished. The passage which we 
select is perhaps the most interesting in the work, because it pre-* 
scnis us with the result of personal observation. 

^ 262. Stratiotes aloiides. Lin.^Syst. plantar, tom. II, 623. 

Sedum aquatile, sive Stratiotes potamios. Dodon. Pempt. 

Aloe piilustris. Baub. Pin. 

French* Statiote alu'ide ; Aloes des marals, ou Ananas Aqua- 
tique. 

Flem- Waterruiters. 

‘ Its leaves are numerous, triangular, long, ensiform, pointed, bor- 
dered with hard and sharp hairs, and collected into a tuft at the basc^ 
From the under part of this tuft proceed several delicate, cylindrical, 
worm-like fibres, which may be considered as roots, The stenis, which 
spting latterly between the leaves, are much shorter than the latter, 
and contain, in their upper part, a diphyllous sheath, which includes 
from three to five flowers. On opening this sheath, before the extru- 
sion of the flowers, a second small membranous covering, in which each 
of the flower buds is enclosed, becomes visible. At length those flowers 
come forward in succession from their sheaths, and appear during the 
months of July and August. They are composed of a calyx of three 
divisions, and of tiiree white petals, rounded and larger than the calyx, 
with from 12 to 13, rarely 14, stamens, inserted on the receptacle. From 
25 to 30 aoiheriform filaments, which Linn^us calls nectarkst surround 
the stamens, and are also attached to the reocpiack. 

* But I could never discover any pistil or fruit, though 1 searched 

.? f',; 
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for both on the flowers of between 50 and 60 plants^ which 1 called 
from the water of different wet situations, and duiing the space of a 
month or six weeks. Thus, neither the herrtuphrodfte floweii, uor the 
female plants by themselves, rewarded my tioublc. If this plant, then, 
belongs to the Dimmus class, in which it is placed by tlie editor of the 
8th edition of Linnssus’s Genera Planiarumt (though in the 15th edi- 
lion of the SysUtna Vegetahilmm of the same author, ic is stored to 
Pofyandria)f and which my observations, in some measure, prove the fe- 
male plants should exist, though in situations more or less remote fiom 
the male flowers ; 1 hope that curious botanists may discover what may 
have eluded niy investigation ; I eithort them to continue my observa- 
tions 

• I shall moreover observe, that the water aloe (which is abundantly 
propagated by the roots) has sometimes the stamens of its flowers so 
disflgured by a small marsh slug, which gnaws them, that it is then dif** 
ficult to distinguish them, and tba(|a botanist may be puzzled in his ex 
amination of them. 

‘ This plant grows in the pools and ditched which communicate with 
the Scheldt : it is far from rare about Ghent, Alost, Termonde, Ant 
Werp, and Mechlin. 

* Miller, in hi's Gardener^s and Farmer^s Dictionary, vo). vii. 207, 
affirms, that in autumn, the watef aloe sinks in the water, and rises 
again in spring* This is true : I have made the same remaik. Militr 
assigns no reason for this phenomenon : assiduous observation has taught 
me what follows. In autumn^ the base of the tuft of the plant, fi oni 
which the vermiform radicles issue, becomes soft, of a livid hue, and. 
appears to rot $ the radicles, in course, are successively detached ; then 
the plant, as if sluggish and languishing, gradually descends in the w<‘- 
terf ; it remains at the bottom until spring. About the month of A 
ptil, the spirit of vegetation revives it: young shoots, which spring 
from between the leaves of the old plant, and which are attached to 
them by a worm like radicle, become so many individual plaints. In 
the beginning of May, these young shoots have reached the surface of 
the water \ and towards the end of this month the old plants likewise 
ascend, furnished with from six to eight vermiform radicles, from two 
to three feet long, which, at that season of the year, are still floating. 
All the young phnts or sets arc then beside the old, on the surface of 
the water, but connected widi them by radical filaments; the old 
plants also require new leaved ; and the termiform ladicles, which have 

multiplied 


♦ We preserved the original struetpre of this Belgic pewd. 
f * ItsiiSfeersiott, which begin* about the middle of October, con 
linues flrdth fite to si:]t week$ ; and the tertniform ra^des do not en- 
tirely quit ehe plant tSHve^late. Ih ahallow pools and plashes, in 
which the watlet' aipe cannot it ri^i^ains at die surface of the water 
daring the whole ^ killed by idt^ie colds}, and clothes 

pkces with a vei^ lively aetdurc.^^ ' 
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multiplied to ten, twelve, or fourteen, are fixed to the ground only 
about the month of July.^ 

Upon die whole, though we cannot entirely approve of this 
writer's plan or execution, his volumes certainly contain a consiK 
dcrablc quantity of new mfonnation, and may be adopted with 
advantage as the ground-work of a more complete Belgic Flora. 


Ari'. VIL a short Statement of some important Facts relative to the 
late Election of a Mathematical Professor in the University of Edin^ 
burgh : accompanied with Original Papers^ and Critical Re m arks ^ 
By Professor Dugald Stewart. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 
Caddel & Davies, London. 3d Edition. 1 805. 

TJ^or some years past, it has been perfectly well known, to those 
^ who take an interest in the prosperity of our University, that 
certain of the Ministers of Edinburgh entertained a systematic 
design of distributing as many of the Professorships as possible 
among themselves and that, besides the professional chairs in 
Theology, those of several prohinc sciences were allotted as very 
convenient appendages to the benefices of the city. The double 
profit of such an arrangement most naturally suggested it j and 
for a while It was found so easy to carry the measure into effect, 
even in cases where it might livive been thought desperate, that 
lliis project seemed upon the point of being realised into an in-- 
variable rule. Nothing to be sure could be more certain, from 
the very nature of the thing, as well as from the academical ex- 
perience of all modern Europe, than the ruin which such a prac- 
tice w'-ould bring upon a College, which is still distinguished for 
the eminence of some of its professors, and the active emulation 
of their .students. But there w^as a recent interval of time, dur- 
ing which tlie literary fjame, and public usefulness of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, were but very carelessly regarded, iu a quarter, 
where it was of the last iraportaiice that they should have been 
the sole motives of patronage : and it was by no means extra- 
ordinary, under such an order of things, that a coincidence of 
sentiments in other respects should have rendered this indiffer- 
ence, with regard to ijualificatiotts, or the subsequent perform- 
ance of duty, very senriceahle towards the establishment of the 
scheme of clerical and academical’ pluralities. These will be 
matters of history hereafter for ^he present, they are notorious 
enough, to render ’a more specific ^statement superfluous^ But it 
was necessary to place this general fact,, at the hpad.of the mar** 
rative on which we are about to enter. 

VOL. vxi. NO 13. H VpOft 
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Upon the death of Dr John Robison, and the undisputed 
promotion of Mr Playfair to the chair of Natural Philosophy, 
several candidates appeared for that of Mathematics ; some of 
them, long and honourably known to the public, by their writings, 
or their services in education. Besides these, there M'as of course 
one of the Ministers of Edinburgh, whose name is Mr Macknight. 
This gentleman, we are informed by Mr Stewart, originally en- 
tertained so laudable an ambition for the distinguished oflice to 
which he aspired, as to express his willingness to relinquish his 
parochial charge, if the object could not otherwise be attained; 
But his ecclesiastical friends, upon whose influej 5 |ce he relied 
Very much for success, avowed openly their deternMation, that 
Mr Macknight should either hold both offices together, or shouhl 
relinquish all thoughts of the Professorship. This was bringing 
their project of pluralities to a sort of crisis. Under the alarm, 
which such an avowal spread among all those who are attached 
to the University, either by the benefits they have formerly re- 
ceived there, or by those which they are themselves engaged in 
diffusing, two of the Professors, Mr Stewart and Mr Playhiir, 
by far the most illustrious names which the literature of Scotland 
can now produce, addressed letters upon the subject to the Lord 
Provost *, in which they stated, with unanswerable force of rea- 
son, that the duties of a professor in the University gave full 
employment for the talents and exclusive industry of any man, 
and that a faithful discharge of them was incompatible with 
those important functions, of a different description, which be- 
long to a clergyman established in the church. 

This general question, however, the Patrons of the University 
were not brought to the necessity of formally deciding ; for the 
claims of one of the candidates placed him far above all the rest : 
and the Magistrates had announced a determination, the more 
honourable to them, from there being no recent practice to dic- 
tate such a principle, that they should be guided in their choice 
by notliing but the comparative merits of the competitors, and 
the weight of recommendation they should severally produce. 
The candidate distinguished by this test above the others, was 
Mr John Leslie, long known to his countrymen as a profound 
and inventive geometer, zn4 whose reputation had lately received 
new lustre from his curious experiments upon heat. The certifi- 
cates whfeh he produced wete, among others, from the first 
mathematical names in the island, from Dr Maskelyne, Baron 
Maseres, Dr Hiitton of Woolwich, tlie late Professor Robison, 
jProfessor Playfair, the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood, &c. In 
jSddition to these decisive testimonies, a still more flattering dis- 
"tmetian was fortunately at tlxis time ccmfeired upon Mr Leslie* 
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in the unanimous resolution of the Council of the Royal Society 
of London, to adjudge to him the Rumford medals for his disco- 
veries on light and heat ; and in a letter, which announced this 
honour, Sir Joseph Banks expressed his sincere satisfaction, in 
thinking, < that a more decided testimonial of the opinion of 
the Royal Society of Mr Leslie’s merit could not be given ; and 
that such a testimonial could not have been brought forward by 
his best friends at a more suitable time than accident had brought 
it forward now.* These circumstances produced so strong an 
impression on the Patrons, that, it was understood that their c-ioc- 
tion w'ould fall on Mr Leslie. The clerical friends of jMr Mac- 
knight, or rather the promoters of that design, which would 
equally, in their opinion, have been defeated, had that gentle- 
man succeeded by previously resigning his parochial charge, saw, 
with despair, a double defeat in the election of a layman to the 
Chair of Mathematics. This disappointment in their ecclesiasti- 
cal politics they permitted so to exasperate their minds, that, in 
an evil hour, they entered upon a course of initthief, wliich, 
after violating the peace of the city, which it is lh(’»r fraction to 
dieribj', in tranquillity and charity, has drawn upon iLcinGcIvfs a 
just punishment in the loud indignation of the public, 'idue 
measures of persecution and hostility, which they had resolved 
on, were first made known by obscure and indefinite insinuations 
that w^ere secretly circulate<l to the disadvantage of Mr Leslie’s 
religious principles. Gaining credit of course as they spiead, 
these rumours were quickly envenomed by the authors of thc*ni 
to the utmost pitch of malignity ; the old cry of heresy and 
atheism was raised, and all the obsolete resources of theological 
rancour were once more brought into activity, in this scat ol 
literature, — by ministers of the reformed church — by men wlio 
were holding themselves forward as most fit to support the repu- 
tation of our College in philosophy and all the liberal sciences. 
Even the pulpit was, upon one occasion, profaned by the disse- 
mination of dark slanders to serve tlie purposes of this inirigue. 

To fortify it, by throwing a general suspicion upon the lay 
members of the University, and by thus inflaming tlic public, 
ns if the whole cause of religion were endangered, they had re- 
course to a measure, which was calculated to co-operate indirect- 
ly with their individual calumnies against Mr Leslie, At a meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Edinburgh on the 9th of March, they 
procured a remonstrance to the Senatus Acadeniicun, on the dis- 
Uvse of subscription to the Confession of Faith. 'I'hcy did not 
fail to pretend, nor even scruple solemnly to aver, that this had 
purely an accidental coincWcnce in pomt of date witli their pro- 
ceedings relative to the Mathematical Professorship \ but the sot* 

H Icrnniry 
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lemnity of that averment only served to prove what excesses they 
were prepared for, in the prosecution of their object. The sub- 
scription alluded to was enjoined by acts of the Scotish Parlia- 
ment in the reign of King William and Queen Anne, but had 
been wholly laid aside for tlie period of half a century. The 
Professors composing the Senatus Acadcmicus answered this re- 
monstrance with severe dignity. < They were fully aware of 
the existence of those acts, which had ^o long ceased to be en- 
forced ; and of which the execution was intrusted^ not to the 
voluntary subscription of the Professors, but to a requisition for 
that purpose from the Presbytery. — ^They were perfectly ready 
to appear before the Reverend Presbytery, if such a requisition, 
after so long a period of disuse, should be renewed ; by accept- 
ing their offices in the University, they necessarily understood, 
that their assent to the Confession of Faith of the National 
Church was as fully implied, as their allegiance to the civil Go- 
vernment of the country ; and they had accordingly been always 
ready, when called on by the Reverend Prejffiytery for the one 
purpose, or by the Civil Magistrate for the other, to give that 
public and formal testimony of their faith, and of their, allegi- 
ance, which is enjoined by law. In the mean time, the Senatus 
Academicus flattered themselves, that it would not be considered 
as presumptuous on their part, to remind such of the youngev 
members of the Presbytery, as were formerly their own pupils, 
(and the senior Professors had the pleasure to remark, that these 
form, at present, a very large proportion of that Reverend Body), 
that the interests of religion are most effectually promoted, by 
its happy influence on the character and temper of its ministers ; 
and that an extraordinary profession of zeal for its external forms 
is never so likely to afford matter of triumph to its enemies, as 
when a suspicion is allowed to arise in the public mind, that it 
has been employed in subserviency to the interested views of in- 
dividuals, or to the purposes of an Ecclesiastical Party.’ The 
original answer of the Senatus Academicus is printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Third Edition of Mr Stewart’s pamphlet, and ap- 
pears to us a masterpiece of dignified censure. . 

In the mean time the active calumnies against Mr Leslie’s 
character were not suspended, and the ruin of his prospects seem- 
ed an' object on which those persons had set their hearts. These 
calumnies, sanctioned for a moment to the public by the sacred 
profession where they originated, were circulated with such dili- 
gence, that the injured person was induced, in a letter to one of 
the Magistrates, to make a solemn profession of his sentiments. 
Tfiis letter, though not included amOng Mr Stewart’s papers, was 
printed in the Conrs4 of the proceedings, and contains, on the 

part 
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part of Mr Leslie, a plain and distinct avowal of his religious opi- 
nions. After noticing, with pious affection, that he had received 
a most virtuous and religious education, in the bosom of a family- 
distinguished by its exemplary lives ; he declares, that the im- 
pressiods of his early years, no distance of time, or change of cir- 
cumstances, can ever efface : if his mind was more enlarged by 
culture, he had likewise learned to see more deeply the import- 
ance of those truths which fixed men together in society : his tiine 
had been almost wholly spent in abstract researches, and the study 
of the sublime operations of nature : he regarded the religious in- 
stitutions of his native country as at once rational, decent, and 
impressive : and while he venerated the great principles of Christi- 
anity, he was solicitous to mark, by his external behaviour, that 
respect which he cherished. While he thus sought to vindicate 
himself in the estimation of his fellow-citizens, two most respec- 
table clergymen, in that part of the country where he had usually 
resided, felt tliemselves called upon, in justice to calumniated in- 
nocence, to step forward voluntarily in his defence. Both of them 
Jiad had the fullest opportunity of knowing his religious senti- 
ments ; and one in particular, the minister of the parish where 
he spent his youth, and where he always continued to reside oc- 
casionally, bore die most authoritative testimony to ^ his unstain- 
ed moral character, his becoming respect to religion, and his ten- 
der discharge of every filial duty.’ 

When his enemies found that their defamation was thus tri- 
umphantly repelled, and that they were brought nearly to an end 
uf all their devices for defeating his election, they betook them- 
selves at the last moment to one the most ignominious to them- 
selves, and the most mortifying to those who have been accustom- 
ed to confide in the improved knowledge and opinions of the pre- 
sent age. In Mr Leslie’s Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and 
Propagation of Heat, a w^ork which had been recently crowned by 
the most flattering of all distinctions to a natural philosopher of 
this country, the public approbation of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and which abounds in curious researches into some of the 
most complicated phenomena in Physics, these Inquisitors detected 
a note in wdiich he has delivered a most deserved commendation 
of Mr Hume's metaphysical essay on the idea of necessary con- 
nexion. With matchless ignorance of the whole subject, and the 
most criminal inscnsijjility to the deadly and disgraceful wound 
which they were about to inflict, they accused Mr Leslie of hav- 
ing publicly adopted a doctrine, which involved all the atheistical 
principles of Mr Hume’s philosophy j and tliey prepared them- 
selves to advance this charge with all the imposing solemnity of 
official form^. Mr Stewart ha^ described, in tire following words. 

It 3 the 
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tine sentiments M^hich were first raised In his mind when he re- 
ceived intelligence of this accusation. 

‘ Of the existence of guch a note I had never heard before ; nor in- 
deed could I easily conceive how it was possible to introduce the alleged 
discussion into a work purely physical. That the charge was completely 
unfounded, my knowledge of Mr Leslie satisfied me from the beginning ; 
but I thought it possible, that if, by any accident, he had been led to ven- 
ture on nutaphyalcal ground, (which of all my acquaintance he seemed 
the least likely to do), he might, in discussing some point whlcii he had 
not duly studied, have stumbled bn ambiguous expressions which would 
require explanation. I accordingly sent for the book, which till then I 
had never opened, and was not a little astonished, when I found that the 
passage objected to contained nothing (nothing at least connected with 
tlie alleged charge) but what I myself, and many others much wiser and 
better than me, had openly avowed as their opinions.* P. 30. 

We shall insert the passage itself from Mr Leslie’s book. After 
hviving detailed a course of very remarkable and original experi- 
ments on the radiation of heat, and the manner in which it i ^ 
communicated among insulated bodies, he prepares liis reader, 
perhaps unnecessarily, for a disquisition on the nature of this sub- 
stance, by views of a wider compass with respect to the corpus- 
cular constitution of the external material world. He adopts the 
leading principles of that theory, which has rendered tlie name of 
Father Boscovich so famous; and in the sequel of this exposition, 
he is led unavoidably to censure, as unphilosophical, all attempts 
to explain tlic ultimate action of bodies on each other by the hy- 
pot]\esis of an xther or other invisible intermedium. 

'Fhe cight’u chapter of the Inquiry is closed with these reflec- 
tions, which appear to Mr Stewart very just and striking, 

' It is a remarkable and instructive fact in the history of philosophy, 
that impulsion should have been at one period the only force that was 
admitted. The motion of a falling stone was certainly not l^ss familiar 
to the senses than that of a stone which is thrown ; but in the latter 
case, the contact of the hand was observed to precede the flight of the 
projectile, and this circumstance seemed to fill up tke void, and satisfy 
the imagination. Gravitation sounded like an occult quality ; it was 
necessary to assign some mechanical cause ; arid if there were no visible 
impulses to account for the weight of a body, might not that office be 
performed by some subtile invisible agent 1 Such was the sway of me- 
taphysical prejudice, that even Newton, forgetting his usual caution, 
suffered himself to be borne along. In an evil hour he threw out those 
hasty conjectures concerning aether, which have since proved so allur- 
ing to superficial thinkers, and which have in a very sensible degree im- 
peded the progress of genuine science. So far from resolving weight 
or pressure into impulse, we have seen that the very reverse takes place, 
apd that impulse itself is only a modification of pressure. This state- 
ment 
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ment has already some distinguished adherents, and must in time become 
the received opinion. Science has experienced much obstruction from 
the mysterious notions long entertained concerning causation,* P, 135-6. 

To this passage of the text he has subjoined a note, containing 
some illustrations of what is now the received and unquestionably 
tlie true doctrine of causation, in physics, derived from an ety- 
mological comparison of the popular phrases for cause and effect 
in different languages. These illustrations are new, and some of 
them very plausible. In introducing them to the notice of his 
reader, he speaks in the following terms of the pliilosopher, to 
whom the world is indebted for the first illustrations, and for the 
first clear statement, of that true doctrine of causation.. All the 
atheism which Mr Leslie was charged with promulgating, will 
be found to lurk among these sentences. 

* Mr Plume is the first, as far as I know, who has created of causation 
in a truly philosophic manner. His Essay on Necessary Connexion seems 
a model of clear and accurate reasoning. But it was only wanted to dis- 
pel the cloud of mystery which had so long darkened that important sub* 
ject. The unsophisticated sentiments of mankind are in perfect unison 
with the deductions of logic, and imply nothing more at bottom, in the 
relation of cause and effect, than a constant and Invariable sequence. This 
will distinctly appear from a ciitical examination of language, that great 
and durable monument of human thought.* P. 521. Note XV 1 . 

The main purpose of the passage is evidently to express, in the 
author’s own words, this great rule of philosrqffiical inquiry. It 
is only incidentally that he speaks of Mr Ilurne ; he may even 
appear rather disposed to lower the metit of that philosoplier, as 
if the principle he had discovered lay upon the very suiface, a- 
mong the ordinary phrases and words of the multitude j though 
this indeed would furnish fresh evidence of the reality of the dis- 
covery, and shew what an accurate observation of the human 
mind must have enabled the incUip]iy..ician to trace out, into the 
form of a precise theorem, a truth Avhich was buried for ages un- 
der the metaphors and confusion of popular language. The terms 
in which the Essa/y on Necessary Connexion is spoken of, as a model 
of clear and accurate reasoning, so fur from appearing to us in- 
considerate or uriw^arrantable praise, fid! short of the i/vanuer in 
which we should have been apt to mention the most valuable con- 
tribution to philosophical logic, that has been made sincf.^ the pub- 
lication of Lord Bacon’s wTitings. It is most natural for a scho- 
lar, upon all occasions, to point out to others the sources irom 
which he has drawn his best habits of speculation ; aiul, upon the 
outset of a scientific jounu*y, to express his gratitude to those be- 
nefactors who have lighted up his route, li is n-ore peculiarly 
proper to make such acknowdedgments witli lespect to a writci, 
the W'holc of whose philosophical labours may not have proved 

H 1 * equally 
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c?qiially beneficial, and die unpopularity of whose name might 
conceal from the majority of students such parts of his composi- 
tions as are not only unexceptionable, but of permanent and in« 
estimable value* It was for such a tribute of justice to Mr Hume, 
in the single passage which we have quoted, that the charge of 
atheism was to be brought against Mr Leslie, as if he had thereby 
proclaimed his acquiescence in the whole system of that sceptical 
metaphysician* To those who are qualified to appreciate tlio va- 
lue of this peculiar part of Mr Hume's writings, and Mdio recol- 
lect how frequently it has been mentioned in terms of applause 
by many pious as well as profound philosophers, it vdll appear 
quite incontrovertible, that far other motives, than a pure zeal 
for the interests of religion, must have instigated such an accusa- 
tion. The consequences of it would have been, if true, to blast 
Mr Leslie’s fortune, and deliver him up (as Mr Stewart has ex- 
pressed it) ‘ to the scorn and execration of the wise and good in 
every quarter of the globe.^ One is driven to forget almost 
which quarter of the globe is ours, and which age of the 
world, when we witness all the maxims thus trampled on by 
which its civilization is maintained. The poisoned arrows of the 
savage are again brought into use, when such awful imputations 
are cast at random> in the wantonness of personal hostility. Our 
jurisprudence is darkened over once more, if crimes are to re- 
quire slighter proof, as they become more flagitious and incredible. 
Our rational, humane, and purified institutions of religion, are 
sunk deep into former corruption, if the consecrated servants of 
our faith may with impunity employ its great sanctions in subser- 
viency to an interesled cabal, or successfully direct their inquisi- 
torial vengeance against any individuals, however innocent, that 
stand in the way of their temporal emolument. 

When Mr Leslie heard there was to be a meeting of the Mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh for the purpose of opposing his election, 
and that the contents of this note in his book were made the 
ground of so dreadful an accusation, he addressed a letter to Dr 
Hunter, the venerable Professor of Divinity, which he requested 
him to communicate to his brethren. In this letter, he calls their 
attention to tlie distinct fact, that < the note in question considers 
the relation between cause and effect entirely as an object of phijsi^ 
cal examination, being only a more full illustration of the reason- 
ings In the text \ and that, so far, he was supported by the voice 
of all the soundest philosophers and divines of the present age. 
'^i he gniss misapplication which Mr Hume had made of these pi c- 
mises, it did not fall under his plan to point out in a treatise 
entirely coiifined to physical discussions; more particularly as 
that had been done by Dr Reid and various other writers, in 
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a manner which he conceived to be completely sativsfaclory to eve- 
ry reader who understands the ar^uineiil. Had he been aware of 
the possibility, that his silence on this point might alFord the sligl)t- 
cst colour to a misrepresentation of his real sentiments, he would 
have guarded against it effectually, by foilowing out the specula- 
tion a little farther than the nature of his subject seemed to him 
to require. In the mean time, he disavowed, v/ith the greatest 
sinceriTy and solemnity, every inference which his opponents might 
be pleased to draw, from the partial view he had taken of the ge- 
neral doctrine, to the prejudices of those evidences on which the 
truths of religion are founded. And he pledged himsv^if, in the 
next edition of his work, to shew^, in an additional paragraph, 
how grossly and injuriously he liad been inisreprescnted upon this 
occasion.* After so full an explanation, nothing surely remained 
to be done for the satisfaction of such minds, as had entertained 
a genuine and conscientious suspicion, 'fhe Professor of Divinity 
tlcclarcd himself perfectly satished 5 his candour in this declara- 
tion, and the firmness with which he resisted all the subsequent 
violence and folly on the part of his younger brethren, form the 
most reproachful contrast with the spirit by which they w^ere in- 
cited. There is no circumstance by which this spirit was evinced 
more strongly, than by their conduct about this letter. Dr Hun- 
ter transmitted it to their meeting, accompanied with his o^^ n opi- 
nion, that the proceedings against Mr Leslie should be dropped. 
TJiey received these, while engaged in their deliberations about 
presenting a remonstrance to the Magistrates against Mr Leslie as 
a man of infidel principles ; and not only did they reject his am- 
ple and anxious explanations as nothing in the least satisfactory to 
their own judgment, but fearing it might have a different influence 
on other minds, they suppressed all notice of it in the remonstrance 
which they resolved upon ; and while they affected to express a 
willingness to attend to any explanation that might be offered, 
they avoided giving the slightest intimation that such a letter had 
been received by tiicm, or even existed. They presented their re- 
monstrance forthwith to the Magistrates ; and the Magistrates inw 
mediately thereafter elected Mr Leslie to the Professorship of Ma- 
thematics. 

This Representation and Protest maybe regarded, now that we 
are safe from uhe persecution which it denounced, as a sort of li- 
terary and historical curiosity. It gives us the creed of th.esc re- 
verend gentlemen, upon a very profound branch of inetapliysicai 
learning, and upon the fundamental maxims of natural theology. 
This creed was promulgated, after deliberate preparation, with 
jniich ollicial solemnity ; and it proves to be no other than that 
wliich Spinosa assumed as die most conveaient basis of his Natural- 
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ism, and which was greedily seized, and announced in the very 
same terms with those of our ministers, by Robinor, Mirabaud, 
and the other licentious sophists of latter times. In accusing Mr 
Leslie of atheism in what he had denied, they declared what he 
ought to have believed, and what they now taught to the Magi- 
trates, and through them to the University of Edinburgh, viz. 
* Such a necessary connexion between cause and effect^ as implies an 
operating principle in the cause ^ The fate of these gentlemen, in 
precipitating themselves into a doctrine like this, may long be a 
warning, how full of peril it is, that the cause of religion should 
be defended by those who are ignorant of the great principles up- 
on which its demonstration is founded, or will not scruple to mis- 
represent them in the chicane of a worldly dispute. By proposing 
their doctrine as the orthodox substitute for that in whieb Mr 
Leslie had expressed his acquiescence, they asserted the existenc c 
of a necessary connexion between those causes and effects, in the 
relation of which he had afhrmed that the human mind can trace 
nothing more than an invariable sequence : yt^t the consequence of 
this doctrine would be, by tbe very definition of Necessity, that 
the physical phenomena of the universe are as indcpentleiit of a 
Superior Agent as the propositions of geometry, 'rhe operating 
principle.^ which they would teach us as being implied by this ne- 
cessary connexion, must reside cither in each subordinate physical 
cause, or ir\ the first ellicicnt cause \ if In the first cificient cause, 
then they teach us tliat the connexion of these subordinate plieno- 
mena with the Supreme Bcnng is necessary, and independent of his 
wdll : if in each p»hysical c uise, then they demand our belief to 
the disguisc<l ntiieism erf Spinosa, vvlio hcM that physical causes 
are endued wdth active pGv/Ci^^, or operating princqdes, which 
connect them nocesc-arily v/nh their effects j in other wemds, tliat 
phylical and officieut causes are one and the same, and that all 
things arc self-olstent. "I lie pr^;|;o^itians of Natural Religion are 
thus incompatible v/lih ti e supposition of a necessary connexion 
among physical ciur.cn md effects', for the government of a Su- 
preme inteiligcnce imi.hes, ihui the rulx.s of nature are arbitrary, 
deperditig upon a Supreme %V ill. Tlic discoveries of Mr Hume 
himself in genuine philosophy, appear harmoniously consistent 
with those sublime views ; and we are conduced from the prin- 
ciples of natural theology, ns well as by the evidence of an hum- 
bler phiiosopby, to recognize tins truth, that the scenes of the 
universe present to tlic human understanding only a contingent 
succession of appearances, wdiich it is the task of science to con- 
template and describe. 

Prevented by their ignorance, or by passion, from taking this 
just view of the subject, the framers of the protest had no inten- 
tion 
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tion that their persecution of Mr Leslie should cease with this re^ 
corded contrast between his opinions and their own. They deter- 
mined to carry the business through the whole series of Church 
Courts ; and, in the first instance, laid a representation before the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, which they requested * to take such 
steps as should in their wisdom seem most agreeable to the civil 
and religious institutions of this part of the kingdom/ A meet- 
ing of that Reverend Court was held in consequence, at which 
all the metaphysics and all the theology of this contested elec- 
tion were cast into long harangues. This scene was open to the 
idle public, and to the young men of the University. It may 
have been mirth to the profane, but it was truly distressing to such 
as venerate our national institutions, to witness reverend men 
working themselves into vehemence and quibbling, in an incom- 
prehensible jargon about causes, and vinculums, and principles, 
and effects, and necessity. We have no thoughts of describing 
thcvse debates in the Church Courts particularly though tliey pre- 
sented a very curious spectacle at the time \ but we cannot omit 
to mention some extraordinary proofs that were exhibited at the 
Presbytery, of the blind rage by which one or two persons were 
actuated. A passage was read from another work of Mr Leslie, 
which expressed a pious train of sentiments upon the view of the 
works of Nature : it was thought a fit answer to this, to say, that 
his former piety, if it was so, must be considered as an aggrava- 
tion of his present offence ! The Inquiry on Heat is dedicated to 
the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood, with whom Mr Leslie had 
long maintained an affectionate intimacy, cherishing, in common 
with all who knew that benevolent and enlightened man, an ad- 
miration of that exquisite acuteness and profound capacity which 
have too soon been lost to science and the service of mankind, 
Mr Leslie’s dedication, full of this admiration and gratitude, is 
overspread with a melancholy presentiment of his frienefs dissolu- 
tion. Even among those effusions of the best feelings that digni- 
fy the heart, and which might have softened even the asperity 
of an ecclesiastic opponent, it was possible for a Minister of Edin- 
burgh (we spare his name) to pick out some half phrases, after 
breaking down a sentence, which he ventured to offer as a sup- 
plemental^ proof of irreligion. Those who have the book in their 
hand, will probably look in vain for the phrases that were thus 
perverted : they were never quoted but once, as this trial was 
probably felt to have been pushed too far. 

At this point of our narrative, it begins to take a more satisfactory 
turn; for as the affair wa? ilow brought before the constitutional tri- 
bunals, those persons, to whom we have all along alluded, had to face 
odier menibers of the Church, who were not likely cither to join in 

such 
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such proceedings, or to suffer thorn to pass unresisted. Some of 
the members of the Presbytery proposed that all farther consider- 
ation of this business should be dismissed, as incompetent to be 
discussed in that Court : and this motion was lost by a bare ma- 
jority of 1 1 to I S ; in consequence of which, a motion of tlie o- 
tlier party was tarried for a reference to the Synod. At a meet- 
ing of the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, it was resolved, by 
a great majority, that iJie whole case should be referred to the en- 
suing General Assembly. But against this resolution of the Sy- 
nod, a dissent was entered, and a protest for leave to complain to 
the General Assembly for redress. 

In the interval before the meeting of the General AvSsembly, 
attempts were made to raise a prejudice in the public mind a- 
gainst Mr Leslie, and to influence, extrajudicially, the opinions 
of those who v^eve afterv/ards to sit as judges upon the question ; 
particularly by an anonymous dissertation in the newspapers, in 
which both Mr Leslie’s approbation of Hume, and the contents 
of his explanatory leUer to Dr Hunter, were most shamefully 
misrepresauted \ and afterwards by a memorial, circulated claii- 
desdnedy in diilerent parts of tire country, libellous and inflam- 
matory against Mr Leslie, and all those who defended him. It 
was in consequence of these publications, that Mr Stewart felt 
it incumbent upon himself to undertake the task of stating the 
real nature of the case, both in respect of tlie injury that had' 
been perpetrated against Mr LevUie, and of die danger that threat- 
ened more general interests. He had been elected to represent 
the Universiiy of Edinburgh at this ensuing General Assembly, 
and must have looked to the approaching decision with a concern 
too exquisite to be participated by any, but those who have them- 
selves spent their life in diffusing the lights and blessings of phi- 
losophy. He saw a doctrine menaced with the anathemas of 
the Church, which he himself, for more than twenty years, had 
laboured to establish, from the firmest conviction of its import- 
ance, not merely to the progress of physical science, but to the 
best inlcrcsts of mankind : and he saw persecution preparing, as 
of old, to display her banners, in defence of an inconsistent 
jargon of metaphysical words, which waged war with the hu- 
man understanding. Under ,the prospect of such cojisequences, 
it was indeed incumbent upon those to step forward, whose high 
station iji the public opinion, and whose forbearance from the 
ordinary occurrences of the day, render their interposition upon 
great emergencies decisive. To this sense of duty we owe the 
present publication . of ]Mr Stewart, *so different in its occasion 
from the compositions in which he bequeaths himself to future 
'jimes, but whigh will still preserve some value on account of its 

learning, 
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learning, after the temporary subject is forgotten. There is no 
other chance, perhaps, that the names of those who gave birth 
to it, or the deeds by which they have marked themselves during 
their own time, should ever afterwards be heard of but in this 
little tract by the author of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

He has stated the leading circumstances of fact very nearly as 
we have copied them into our narrative, and then proceeds to 
an enumeration of the passages which sanction, with the great- 
est names in theology as well as in philosophy, that doctrine 
which, upon occasions of reference like that in Mr Leslie’s 
work, is more properly cited from Hume, by whom it has been 
most fully and most accurately expounded. We have undeni- 
able afiticlpatmis of this doctrine, quoted from the matlieniatical 
lectures of Dr Barrow, from the works of Dr Samuel Ci-arke, 
from the philosophical. writings of Bishop Berkfxey, and from 
the sermons of Bishop Butixr, the most illustrious names in 
the theological and metaphysical literature of England. We have 
likewise approbations oi that doctrine, subsequent to the publication 
of it by Hume, quoted from the v.^ritingS of Dr Richard Price, 
Dr Reid of Glasgow, the late Professor Waring of Cambridge, 
and the late Professor John Robison of Edinburgh, writers pro- 
fessedly opposed to all the sceptical tenets of Hume, and peculiar- 
ly distinguished by the anxiety and vigilance of their own pious 
persuasions. Having thus proved that the doctrine, objected to 
in Mr Leslie’s Note, coincides with the opinion entertained by a 
great majority of the soundest divines and philosophers, Mr Stew- 
art proceeds to show, that the metaphysical test, proposed by Mr 
Leslie’s accusers, is devoid of any meaning whatsoever, except 
what cannot in Christian charity be supposed to have been really 
intended, being intelligible as an enunciation of the fatalism of 
Spinosa, but (if that interpretation be excluded) a dark and inex- 
plicable enigma. Mr Stewart concludes his phamphlet with a 
dignified justification of his own motives for descending to such a 
controversy ; and subjoins an appendix, in which he has preserv- 
ed those two anonymous libels which w^e last mentioned, and the 
answer of the Senatus Academicus to the remonstrance about the 
Confession of Faith. Besides .Mr Stewart’s tract, another was 
published a day or two before the meeting of the Assembly, en- 
titled, ^ Observations on the Nature and Tendency of the Doctrine of 
Mr Hume concerning Cause and Effect^ This work appeared 
without any name, and avoided every allusion to the circumstan- 
ces of the present controversy which suggested it. The design of 
It is to separate, in a distinct series of propositions, those specu- 
lations of Mr Hume which form a just analysis of our notions of 
causation, from the sceptical consequences which he has illogical- 
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ly deduced from that analysis, by mingling with it an unproved 
hypothesis respecting the origin of ideas and the nature of belief. 
It would do honour to the most penetrating metaphysician of the 
age to have avowed this essay : we recognise, very confidently, in 
its subtlety, precision, and quaint delicacy of expression, the 
talents that M^ere once before employed with great success against 
u very popular sophist in other branches of science. 

The General Assembly met, and, agreeably to the forms of 
procedure in that Court, the protest and complaint against the last 
resolution of the Synod were submitted to its consideration ; and, 
in this shape, the whole merits of the question were discussed, in 
a debate which was prolonged during two entire days, 'fhe vote 
W 2 LS at length called, whether this complaint should be sustained 
or dismissed j and the majority, of 96 above 84, determined that 
it should be sustained, and thus confirmed the protest of those 
who had dissented from the resolution of the Synod. A narrow 
majority indeed ! most ignominious to them who composed such 
a minority on such a question ! and enough to justify all the fears 
of those who spared no exertion to avert so imminent a danger ! 
We hope some account of this extraordinary debate will be pub- 
lished, to gratify the curiosity of future antiquaries, and the fu- 
ture historians of Scotish manners.* The best talents that Scot- 
land can at present furnish from the church, the peerage, tha 
academy, and the bar, were powerfully displayed (and yet with 
30 slender a triumph !) in defending maxims of received and de- 
monstrated philosophy against the incoherent rhapsodies, the bois- 

teroui 

* We are happy to announce to our readers, that a very fuli and ac- 
curate account of this whole debate has been published since the above 
was prepared for the press. It is by far the most complete specimen 
of the proceedings of our Scotish Convocation that has ever been offered 
to the world, and will be read, wc do not doubt, with interest, by all 
who have any cariosity to be made acquainted with the nature and ef- 
fects of this part of oui; establishment. The talents displayed upon both 
sides of the question are highly creditable to the Assembly, and could not 
easily be matched, wc believe, in any church court in the wcrld. We are 
sorry we cannot say so much for the candour or liberality.of the minori- 
ty. We cannot enter at present into the merits of the discussion ; bu£ 
it is impossible to avoid alluding to that ^agarent violation of all fairness 
or justice by which Mr Leslie's opponents took upon them to tell the 
Assembly, that, by the words • necessary connexion* in their famous 
protest, they meant only * a conditiofial or contingent necessity » at the 
same time that they obstmately refused to give any credit to Mr Leslie^ 
when he assured them that, by the word < causes* in a work which was 
„ cpldrely occupied with physics, he meant * physical causes* only. See 
' ♦ Accouct of the Proceedings,* 3 i:c. p. 44. 84. Icc. 
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terous defamation, and the ignorant jargon of men, among wlicni 
the truth seemed by some disregarded, and by the rest utterly un- 
known, It must have been a wild and ludicrous spectacle to the 
strangers by v/hom it was witnessed, and for which they could not 
have been prepared even by all the misconceptions they had been 
taught about Scotish metaphysics and Scotish Calvinism. They 
may well despair of comminncating to thdr countrymen in the 
south any just conception of such an exhibition, and express their 
impatience, that this new chapter should be faithfully compiled 
for the next edition of Scotish Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed, 

Such was the final issue of a contest, more discreditable: to them 
in whose ugnoranco and vindictive malice it originated, and fuller 
of anxiety to those Vviio were called upon to n^piess the mischief, 
than any that, for a long period of years, has violated the peace 
of literature and the chui ch. Wc shared that anxiety most keoily, 
for we saw very clearly that there were involved in the (question, 
not merely an individual plillocopiicr^s good name and fortunes, 
or the future destiny of the Colioge of Editiburgh, but all the in- 
terests of learning and toieruion in this pari of the island. The 
circumstances of the dispute will probably be soon forgotten; but 
it is right that they should be found somewhere collected, least 
future cabals among the same set of persons should again disturb 
our tranquillity, and render the judgment of the public upon the 
late occasion a fit precedent to be consulted. Where such violence 
Iras been offered to the rights of free inquiry, and the best means 
of knowledge brought into danger, we cannot sufilT tlae occasion to 
pass without a full expression of our sentiments. We waited, in- 
deed, purposely, until we could look back upon the subject from a 
calmer distance; and we have gained, by this delay, the addition- 
al satisfaction of knowing what impression was made in the scntii 
by the account of such proceedings, both among men cf ietieu' 
and the other enlightened judges of public occurrences, Tlie a- 
stonibhment and indignation which they have uniformly expressed, 
even at that distance from local interests, and in spUc of diffe- 
rences in party as well as in opinions, are at once the best aisu- 
rance to tliosc upon the spot, that thelr^ feelings were not 
strong, and the most effectual condemnation and puuisluncnt 
the oliendcrs. 

Among the immediate effects of the decision in llic General 
Assembly, nothing afibrded us sc much pleasure, as that justice was 
thereby rendered to Mr Leslie. He cannot but be regarded ;i 
man who docs honour to his country by his genius, and by a i’fe 
devoted to the labours of science. 'I'lic discoveries aijyd improrc- 
ments which he has communicated to the world form already a 
large contribution, and yet seem an earnest only of what he has 

in 
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in reserve, to be matured by farther experiments and more exten- 
sive speculation. The rewards provided for such excellence are, 
in this kingdom, very slender, but tlie purest of them are of that 
description which he lias lately obtained, and which places him 
in a situation of at once performing new services to the public, 
and prosecuting, w'ithout distraction, his favourite studies. Tliat 
list of illustrious predecessors, at the foot of which his name is 
now added, will inspire an ambition to prove himself not unwortliy 
of continuing their line, while it reminds him how much will be 
expected, and with what persevering ardour he must toil to fol- 
low out their great example. 

We flatter ourselves also, that the recent discussion has not been 
wliolly wdtliout its use in another respect of great local import- 
ance \ by impressing upon the public at large, and especially upon 
the Patrons of the LFniversity, the danger of departing from that 
system of single and exclusive professorships, under which alone it 
can prosper. If our limits would admit it, we should be happy 
to insert the whole of Mr Playfair’s letter on this subject to the 
Lord Provost \ it is perfectly conclusive, and discovers all that 
perspicuity of statement, fulness of reasoning, and judicious illus- 
tration, for which his more important compositions are so mucli 
admired. We shall use Mr Stewart’s language to express, in com- 
mon v/ith him, our hope that the good effects of tljis letter may 
be perpetuated among the successors of our present Magistrates, 
when the details of that competition, by which it was occasioned, 
have sunk into oblivion, What Mr Playfair has so amply proved, 
in the instance of the Profo‘^sor of Mathematics, is true, more or 
less, of all the other brandies into which the academical labours 
of this place are divided. The duties of his class alone, are fully 
adequate to the talents and diligenqe of the teacher, if he dischar- 
ges them with a faithful regard to his own fame, rntl fo tlir* pro- 
gress of the science which he has undenrdcc;’ io pound. That 
exclusive occupation, wdiich alone pircse/vcs excellence even in 
mechanical employment^, cannot fail to be at least equally neces- 
sary in the cultivation of an intricate 'and copious science ; and 
here, as in the other case, iz will be found, that the capacity of 
doing one thing well, is invariably more productive than drat of 
doing several things indifTerently. Even a lifetime of uniform pur- 
suit proves unequal to the mastery of any important art, in wliich 
fresh difficulties for ever arise to be overcome by untried resources 
of skill, or to the exhausting of a single science, where new rela- 
tions multiply themselves, as we proceed, faster than we can pos- 
sibly overtake them. But if our time be shattered, through its 
whole course, by the interfering claims of mixed occupations, we 
may fatigue our§eIves indeed, but we shall work with no effective 

ardour j 
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iir 4 ouT j %ni our exertions, thgugli they may show a certain form 
of routine, will prove unprofitable to otherS| and without honour 
to ourselves. These considerations, we agree wjth Mr Stewart 
and Mr Playfair in esteeming conclusive, even against the union 
of diflerent academical offices, though their provinces might seem 
to border upon eaph other \ but they apply, with infinitely greater 
force, against uniting an academical office with a living in the 
Church, which imposes duties of much higher import, large e- 
nough to engross tlie best time of any clergyman who will perforin 
them conscientiously, precluding all other arrangements of leisure 
from the uncertainty with which some of the most sacred of those 
duties recur, far from being adverse to private relaxations in lite- 
rature or philosophy, but wholly incompatible with the prolonged 
and unbroken studies in which the public prefessor must perse- 
vere. It is not by any means that the clerical order operates as a 
disqualification for science ; but that the actual possession of a be- 
nefice, and the proper discharge of its functions, can leave no 
time or zeal for another laborious occupation wholly different in 
its nature. Our Universities have often drawn from the Church 
their most distinguished masters 5 and the instances of Dr Reid, 
Dr Fergusion, and Mr Plyfair, not to mention a variety of others, 
will prove how little it is our interest to exclude from professor- 
ships such ministers as may be induced, by their literary taste or 
attainments, to prefer the labours of a college to those of an ec*« 
clesiastical charge. But those very names furnish an authority also, 
from the best judges, that the case is an alternative, in which he who 
has a right sense of duty will content himself with the choice. 

Under these indisputable maxims for the government and pa- 
tronage of our Scotish Universities, tliey have hitherto flourish- 
ed, and always in proportion, very nearly, as those maxims have 
been observed- If they shduld unhappily be lost sight of under a 
future succession of patrons, less firm against die intrigues of an 
interested party constantly upon the spot, and incessantly active, 
tlie fate of the University of Edinburgh may be foreseen with 
absolute certainty. Instead of a competition extended over 
the whole kingdom, wherever the required talents and learning 
can be found, its choice of philosophical teachers will be^ nar- 
rowed to a small class of professional men, who will parcel out 
the sciences among themselves, like die little pJEces of a corpo- 
ration : and for tho’ ardour with which philosophers have toiled 
upon sciences growing under their own hands, and the enthu- 
siasm which they have breathed into tlieir pupils, there will be 
substituted a languid, unvaried, obsolete routine ; and systems ami 
jargons, long dead and forgotten in,t 3 bo,yvorid, wiU be delivered 
over, in academical entail, from om tp He^r- 
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ets indeed will riot long be found ; the times are past of such 
implicit patience : and our young men will resort, as those of o- 
ther countries have resorted here, where, they can be instructed 
in those sciences which occupy the rest of mankind, and prepare 
them for the alFairs of life. Symptoms of this sort have already 
too plainly appeared, and may well alarm us of their progress. — 
We know not if it is our anxiety that besets us With these pro- 
phetic fears. We might take confidence from the proof which 
the electors gave upon the late occasion, of t^eir honourable and 
just principles in the exercise of their patronage. But we trem- 
ble to think that, by the constitution of this patronage, it must 
fall into other hands ; and that the impulses these have^-hitherto 
received from a higher source, have been unmixed with any ten- 
derness for the fame of our College, or any regard to tne in- 
terests of learning. Indeed, since the decision of the General 
Assembly laid Mr Leslie’s affair at rest, and much more since the 
Unanimous judgement of the public inflicted disgrace upon his 
accusers, our anxiety has been wholly transferred to this part of 
the case, which we have explained to be the origin of all that 
ensued. We cannot leave it, therefore, without entreating our 
readers, if there are any among them whose opinion may be of 
weight in this local concern, to consider very carefully the rea- 
sons of our fear, and the fatal consequences which we have pre- 
dicted. 


We cannot refrain, at the same time, from remarking, that it 
is this very part of the story, the interested and pecuniary mo- 
tive of the persecution which was attempted, that must render it 
less acceptable to the curiosity of those who care nothing for E- 
dinburgh, but as a sul^ect of history. They might perhaps fall 
into the mistake of referring all this ignorant violence, about 
causes and eftects, to that sincere though intemperate fanaticism 
whose exploits in former days were occasionally heard of beyond 
the Tweed ; and might have looked upon the proceedings against 
Mr Leslie as a proof, that that untamed spirit of Calvinism' still 
possessed the ministers of Edinburgh, which, fifty years ago, per- 
secuted a clergyman for writing the tragedy of Douglas 5 and 
fifty years before that, murdered a student of philosophy, who, 
in ms private speculatiolisfi had fallen ipto doiibts of the evidence 
of revelation: But the recent occurrences are not to be classed 


with these dismal errors of mistaken principle. They belong 
not to the annals Of any peculiar fanaticism. Such persons asr 
b«(W watch^ the progress of parties in the Church of Scotland' 
W^tll readily apprehei^d our observation. If the denominations of 
fectiql^ l^ere to aff«r the conduct to which they 

tell, that the 
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cause of genuine philosophy was defended by the fanatics^ while 
the flames of persecution were kindling by the moderates. That 
description of ministers, who have alwavs proudly avowed a more 
strict adherence to the peculiar standards of our Church in disci- 
pline and faith, while they are still characterized by a predilec- 
tion for topics of doctrine, and by the more useful distinction of 
pastoral assiduities, have lost, in a more enlarged education, and 
a more liberal intercourse with mankind, those feelings of into- 
lerance 'which disgraced their predecessors;- and, in the case of 
Mr Leslie, have proved themselves equal to the soundest learning 
of the times, and true to the great maxims of toleration. On 
the other hand, the late attempted persecution, together with the 
remonstrance about subscription, were the acts of a set of men 
who have always held themselves forth as the lineal descendants 
of Principal Robertson's party, and his successors, in the admi- 
nistration of the Church. How it would have moved the histo- 
rian's indignation, who thought it not unbecoming of his office 
to publish his testimony to the profoundness as well as eloquence 
of Mr Hume, and maintained with that philosopher an inter- 
course which reflects honour upon both, and whose manly under- 
standing, upon the very subject of subscriptions took the start of the 
times in which he lived, had he survived to hear of his name be- 
ing used by men who were violating every principle by which 
he had laboured to tranquillize and enlighten the politics of his 
national Church 1 

It may be expected, that we should not conclude our strictures 
on this subject, without a word upon the metaphysical question* 
which was made a pretext of such clamour and outrage. We 
have nothing, however, to offer, but a repetition of that doctrine 
concerning the relation of physical effects to their causes, and 
concerning the proper object of experimental inquiry, in which 
all men of philosophical education are now perfectly agreed. 
Little remained to be done in improving the statement of this im- 
portant principle of logic, after me publication of Mr Hume's es- 
say on the idea of necessary connexion : except, indeed, what waa 
reserved for Mr Stewart, to collect those imperfect anticipations 
of the same thought wnich had Occurred to several of Hume's 
greatest predecessors > an4# bv this historical progress of the doc- 
trine, to give an indirect, bu^t torcible ^ confirmation of its reality 
and importance, as well as pf the genius that was' required to un-* 
fold it in perfect shapes As the principle i? not merely interwo« 

pm .I, , ,. I . 

♦ this remark forcacrly stated l>y us mot)® at large, and the 
sent instance jpai'ticukrly noticed, in of FofitiCal 
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l^en with {hose of the inductive method of philosophizing, but is 
itself the very foundation 6 i that method, it may be traced in a 
Variety of passages throughout the writings of Lord Bacon, more 
or less clouded with extraneous notions^ but sometimes upon the 
point of being clearly brought out. He declares, for example, 
that the design of his logic is to direct the philosophical inquiries 
of mankind — « ad ipsa particularia et eortim series et ordines 
and, in the Very first aphorism of the Novum Organon, he lays^ 
this simple and fundamental proposition, « Homo Natura Inter-^ 
ptes^ tantum mteUigit ^antum de Natura orditie re vel mint^ ob^ 
jer%merit* Mr Stewart justly observes, that this aphorism will 
be acknowledged, by all who are able to form a judgment of its 
import^ to express precisely the same doctrine with Mr Leslie’^s 
Jiote^ and in a manner still more strong and unqualified ; for if it 
■were to be construed according to that mode of interpretation 
which was applied to the note, this aphorism would not only im- 
ply by inference, but would explicitly assert, that we know no- 
thing whatever concerning the existence of the Deity and his at- 
tributes. BijU the writer’s design was to enunciate an axiom of 
logic \ and m define the true bbject of all those sciences which 
proceed by the methods of experiment and observation ; and it 
Would have been wholly from the purpose, to have digressed, in 
the same sentence, to the doctrines of Natural Theology. 

This fundamental axiom of the inductive logic stands in quite 
a different relation to the propositions of natural religion, from 
that in which Mr Leslie’s accusers attempted to represent it. It 
does not indeed form the basis on which those propositions rest, 
in the same manner as they insisted that their contrary axiom 
formed such a basis- But it is strictly consistent with what forms 
the real basis of all those propositions 5, and the bare outline of the 
universe, to which it confines the natural philosopher in his scien - 
tific researches, is perfectly adapted to be the frame of those 
splendid and harmonious designs which are spread out to his con- 
templation in natural theology. On the contrary, the doctrine 
which Mr Leslie’s accusers nave expressed, with respect to the 
physical constiiutidn of things, though they certainly did not meait 
a doctrine, would strike from 3 ie face of the world all such 
indications of original arrangement and continued agency, and 
w6u!d e^dude us even from the fundamentnl truth which is the 
Ba^s all j^blidie views. 

it 13 one fii«?t with regard to the human understanding, that we 
never 'Hn perceive in the course of nature such a connexion be- 
IPwden ^two duccesfeive events, as might enable us to infer the one 
me other as a nqCessary cotjsequence. This fact is the foun- 
^Induaive It is another and quite a difiereht 
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fact, observed in Ae human understanding, that we have a n€h 
tion of efficient cau$ej it has puzzled some theorists to explain 
the origin of this notion, according to their peculiar systems i 
but the existence of the notion in the mind is a fact, independent 
of all systems, It is a third fact observed with regard to the un- 
derstanding, that when we once consider any thing as having bcr 
gun to exist* we infer with intuitive belief that, that beginning of 
existence must have had^ an efficient cause. This is an intuition 
of the mind, irresistible and uhderived from any more simple 
truth, it is the baris of the propositions of natural theology ; 
for when we consider the universe as having begun to exist, we 
intuitively and irresistibly refer that beginning ot existence to an 
efficient cause. Our understanding being brought to recognise a 
First Cause, the attributes arc unfolded to our knowledge by a 
process of reasoning, equally irresistible, upon the evidences of 
intelligent and benevolent design, which are multiplied innumera- 
bly throughout the whole frame of the visible and conscious crea- 
tion. 

The supposition, however, of a principfe opera urjl§ by necessity 
in each physical cause, would blot out of nature all this moral 
grandeur. It converts these instances of a skilful and kind adap- 
tation into essential results from the dead properties of inattet j 
and the same material energy, that would preserve the order of 
the world for ever, renders it superfluous to have recourse to any 
other beginning. On such a principle of necessary connexion, 
accordingly, was founded, not only the Atheism of Spinosa, as 
we observed already, but that of almost all tliose Atomists, whose 
systems have been collected by Cud worth ; and it was an idea, 
that M. de la Place was about to revive the same sort of dogma 
in a geometric form, which filled I^rofesso^ Robison with the ap-p 
prehensions that he expressed somewhat too decidedly in a recent 
publication. 

In order to form la just conception of the natural or original 
state of our impressions upon those subjects, it is necess^iTy to filsr 
entangle oursejives, if possible, from the Hlusions of ordinary lan- 
guage, and the metaphysical fictipns of the, schoolmen, Tiie 
plain and legitimate confi^sion^^ tfiajt dip understanding 

traces no i^re tibie cbtitge invaviable sev 

quence, asserts or denies nothing as tOi.^hatmay be tlie bond of 
connexion, wljethermeccssary qr,9b^ e;jf^pt (whatever it is) 
it is not , a subject of hmp^Cnv KBOwtedge oJ conjecture^ And tlius, 
while it tl^eliyerf u^ froi|| al wfiicfi would 

siibyert all teligiouj |it j^ind ,of 

tho$e:cqnclusi9^]cqnce^^%f I bn of the , 

wpyW, whicH ate deduced by other reasonings. Wc cannot close 

.15 , this 
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this part of the subject more properly than in the words of Mr 
Stewart ; and we shall prefer a passage in his Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, rather than, one to the same effect, which we 
might have taken from this little tract. 

« Mr Hume had the merit, of shewing clearly to philosophers, 
that our common language with respect to cause and effect is 
merely analogical ; and that if there be any links among physical 
events, they must for ever remain invisible to us. If this part of 
his system be admitted, and if, at the same time, we admit the 
autliority of that principle of the mind which leads us to refer 
every change to an eIBcient cause, -Mr Hume’s doctrine seems to 
be more favourable to Theism^ than even the common notions 
upon the subject, as it keeps the Deity always in view, not only 
as the first, but as the constantly operating cause in nature, and 
as the great connecting principle among all the various pheno- 
mena which we observe.’ p. 549. 
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own that we are not among those who expect much from 
a new translation of any poet of eminence. Those who 
have been used to admire the original, reject a literal rendering of 
the words as tame and tasteless, and a more free manner as an 
unwarrantable . change of what was good before. To translate 
literally and beautifully at the same time ; to be at oiice < true to 
the sense and fame’ of the author, is, unless by a tare felicity here 
and there in a single line, or little more, beyond the compass of 
man’s wit* to accomplish. The first and most notorious obstacles 
are the tales of metre *, the words which constitute a Latin hexa- 
meter will not, when correctly translated, fall into the ranks of a 
. Frefich or English verse j and the use of synonyms (which, to a 
reader: who has studied , language either as a philosopher or a man ' 
of tast^ s^^ways very. few) ts a very limited and precarious re- 
source;; difficulty is prodigiously increased by the necessity 

. of If the' sense of an^ original writer is so muen 

■^1edJ(ai Save made trial, must know that it is) by 

^perkius^cjhligation ending each doiiplct with a chime 
what: be thf* case i with ' a translator^ and by 

what 
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what possibility can he adhere to the meaning of his text^ without 
sacrificing the essentials of metre ? 

But there are other impediments in the way of literal ten- 
dering which cannot be removed, though they are sometimes 
overlooked at the expence of the goodness, and, consequently, 
\he popularity of the translation^ Every language has its own- 
idiom — its own class of words appropriate to poetry — its own 
^tifices of phrase and Rythmical structure, in which, great 
pyt of what is strictly called style^ both in prose and poetry, 
cd^sists. All this must be lost in a foreign tongue ; and, indeed, 
sohe part of it is often unperceived by foreigners in the original. 
W\at we lose, however, of these lighter and indescribable touch- 
es ^f grace, when we read a language with which we are not 
thoi;)ughly familiar, is made up to us, in many cases, by the su- 
peri«f effect which the sense is apt to produce on us, where there 
is s(Viething new in the words by which it is conveyed. We 
have^ot leisure to investigate tliis problem : but every man, we 
thinkj^must have observed how much trite and common-plaec 
scntinfents appeaf to gain, when they are found in a Greek or 
Latin yriter, and how totally the allusion is dissif^ted when we 
turn iHm into literal English. To tliis it must be added, that, 
from th\ exquisite beauty of metrical structure among the ancients, 
and the gratification which :t consequently gave to the ear> as 
well as iom the general superiority of their languages, much 
greater s^nplicity, in point of expression, was preserved, by many 
at least d their great poets, than would be consistent with the 
spirit anyone of poetry in our modern unmusical tongues. The 
Italian, iiSeed, from the softness of the language, the delicacy of 
its metrici rules, and the copiousness of its poetical dialect, comes 
near to th'^ancient class ; -and accordingly, there is a general sim- 
plicity of Vyle (we do not speak of thought) which will not bear 
literal tranfation into English or French. 

The coWquence of all this is, that a man of taste and 
fancy, whoiits down to present his countrymen with the por- 
trait of an llnstrious bard of antiquity, will be perpetually dis- 
satisfied witli^he bald and spiritless version which must result 
from a close adherence to his text. He will therefore be. led 
to lay the bJdfie on himself,^ hot on his system ; to touch and 
retouch } to ^ghten the colouring *, to sprinkle here an e- 
pithet, and tlte a metaphor \ to make amends for the beau- 
ties which, limrees long used to their soil, will not bear trans- 
planting> by turns and images ofihrs own ; till, by degrees, 
perhaps, like, thlever-m^morablc stockings of Sir L Cutler, ver Jr 
little trace is Mof the origwlkhpratotype^ By this process, he 
may have some mnee of producing a good p^em, riiough pro- 
bably not 60 god as if he had followed the bem of his own ge- 

1 !• * nitts i 
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call down ^ on, him the indtg^ 
palpabiy^ be. has deserted the < 
' ' "yiiis mdignation is some- ;’ 

sinceitdtsputes'as a faixlt, that which was/ 
'hy Necessity ;; it i% however, well founded, where tha 
from the prigmal, as^is often the case, not only it/ 
slighted siiades of coioutj^liut in the features and complexion d 
the/^hple* These, two exfifcmes, of meagre copying, and of irr^ 
tattozi so free and sketchy as to leave no likeness, are to he fomd 
in our two translations or Homer. After Pope had been censur^l^ 
for near a century, for leading his unlearned readers to the nq^st 
mistaken estimate of the hrst of poets, (and the censure was si^re- 
ly not unfounded), there appeared, by a writer of reputation bp'd- 
Jy ixiferior to Pope’s, a very different performance ; the besfuse 
of which has been, to serve as a beacon and a sca-raatk, by vfiich 
all succeeding poets may be warned to turn their helm froA the 
perils of literal translation. % 

. Thd just medium seems to be, that every thing should al- 
lowed to the translator,, which it may be fairly presumed, b’ouM 
have been the choice of the author had he lived in our ovi time. 
The business of the translator is to enter so fully, by loi/ study, 
and attention, into the mind of his original, that he nijy as it 
were, look on every thing with the same eyes, and feclwith the 
same soul. Whatever is thoroughly in the matiner of Vigil may, 
when necessary, be introd viced by him who renders Vrgil into 
his own tongue \ for the object of a poet is to please, ai| the ob- 
' ject of Virgil was to please chiefly by the beauties andlrnces of 
diction ; no one, therefore, can doubt that he would b;fe rather, 
had he written in English, introduced a new image j epithet, 
than left a line weak and unpoctical. But what is /ot iii the 
manner of an author, even though good, should never b/admitted j 
for a translation seems primarily meant for the. uid /lined, and 
can only mislead them, if it represents a poet as jinking and 
feeling as he would not have felt or thought. Woi'xtend thi;^ 
Bceiise of deviation no. farther than necessity requ^'s, by which 
we intend a pooticali not merely a metrical, necesay. 

There are, how’ever, scarce, any poems come deym to us from 
antiquity^ so susceptible^ in our judgment, of a nydern dress, ivs 
those or Vhgih They ate so far‘ From being iSaarked by that 
naked simplicky^^of style, which, is more freque/tly the charac- 
teristic of sjnej^t poetry,l and especially of the/Homeric, that 
they are, on contrary^ more , highly and cu/ously v/rought, 
tlvad . any 10 ®^ moder/. Though the 

mtrchvhe*may /ill,- out of such 
he may in- 

up kh4 Englisl/poetry indispen- 

sably 
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sably require, with le^s ri^ of ttesertingthe manner of his author* 
M, de Litte has shewn already, by his trahslapoti of the Georgies, 
which is perhaps the best which has ever Wn made of them, 
that even such an instrument as the French language, in tlie 
hands of skill and genius, may chisel Out no inadequate resem* 
hlance of the most consummate poetical excellence. Few, indeed, 
now living in Europe, are so competent to the labour of the 
work before us, from warmth of feeling and fancy, extent of 
poetical reading, or dexterity in the management of the resources 
of their native language. 

It is natural to look first at the beginning of the po6m : tfie 
first lines, like the prierogatha centuria in the Roman comtUay are 
a sort of onion of the rest ; and many readers, probably, decide 
upon the whole, without going any farther. We were sorry to 
see, that M. de Lille considers the four lines, ‘^Ille ego qui 
quondam,’ ^'c. as genuine, and translates them accordingly*. 
< On y trouvo,’ says he^f ‘ Telegance, la grace, et la justesse, 
philosophiquc, qui le caractcrisent. Un poete est toujours tente, 
en ecrivant un ouvrage nouveau, de rappeler le souvenir de ceux 
qui I’ont precede, et de proiiver la flcxibifite de son talent sur la 

varietc des genres qu’il a traites Enfin, le poete Latin a pour 

jiii Fautorite d’Orphee, qui, dans le debut de son poemc des 
Argonautes, avoit rnppelc tons scs ouvrages precedens.’ The 
lines, however, seem to us, as they have to almost all critics, nei- 
ther elegant nor suitable. Many faults may be found with the ex- 
pression 5 and whatever temptation a poet may have to recount his 
own triumphs upon Parnassus, it would be equally improper, and 
unlike the cliaiacter of Virgil, to introduce them at the head of an 
epic poem. Besides, ilie exordium of Homer, by a sort of super- 
stition wliich has lasted to the present time, was the establivshed 
model of the epoptana ; and Virgil was, of all men, the least 
likely to depart from it. autlror of Madoc is the only poet 

wlio has tliougiit these fines worthy of imitation. It is indeed 
quite natural that their authenticity should be defended ort the 
authority of the Argoiiaulics of Orpheus; and we wish, as Moyle 
said on another occasion, no greater punishment to the believers 
of the one, than that they should also give credit to the other. 

The genuine introduction df the jEjiesd, makes the following 
appearance in the hands of M. de Lille : 

‘ Je chaitte les Combats ct ce gtlerrter pieux 
Oiii, Ixmni par le sort des champs de Ses aTeux, : 

Et des bj)Kds Fhrygiens,' conduit dans PAusonie, - 
Ai>Qida Ic premier aux chati»ps de I^avinie. 

Errant en cent climats, triste jouet des flot's. 

Long-temps Ic sort cruejl pour^uivit ce herds, 

Lf ^ervit^^\c Jfjncu la }i*unc infatigrbfct 
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Quc o^imagina point la deesse implacable, 

Lorsqu’il portoit ses dieux chez ces fameux Albains, 

Nobles fils d’llion, et peres des Remains, 

Creoit du Latium la race triomphale, 

Et des vainqueurs de rois la viile iraperiale 
We find no fault with the former part of these lines 5 the laU 
ter seems exceptionable. * Que n^imugina point la deesse tmplacahle^ 
is a feeble verse, very unworthy of the severe dignity which cha- 
racterises the original. < LorstpdiUportcit ses dieux j does not con- 
vey to us the force of dum condorei urbemy the adverb lorsque not 
implying duration of time. It is a still greater objection to this 
line, that it speaks of ^ ces fameux Alhainsy as if they existed at 
the time that ASneas landed in Italy. In the next breath, how- 
ever, they become ‘ nobles fils daikon ; and, by putting the two 
together, ^neas appears « avoir porte ses dieux chez des descendansy 
which is somewhat absurd. The whole of the four last lines of 
the translation, is spun out as well as confused, most unlike the 
grand and harmonious close of Virgil ; 

— g enus unde Eatinum^ 

Alhanique patresy atque aha mania Roma^ 

As it is endless to compare a translation word by word with 
the original, it seems to be the best mode of ascertaining its de- 
serts, to try it both in the passages which aflbrd the finest display 
of passion, sentiment, and imagery, and in those which, from the 
nature of the subject, give little scope for any of these. Such 
are mere narratives of a voyage, a feast, or a procession 5 the ne- 
cessary operations of agriculture, cookery, or ship-carpentry 5 
games and tournaments j to which we may perhaps add, the pro.- 
miscuous slaughter of a field of battle. ' These, or some at least 
of these subjects, are either left wild or unadorned by most 
poets, or rendered burlesque by unappropriate ornament ; but 
Virgil, by the most perfect union of correct taste, with unequal- 
led powers of language, has contrived to render all of them ani- 
mated, various^ and poetical. To render these passages adequate- 
ly, tries the skill and art of a translator \ as to vie with his origi- 
nal in the eublime and impassioned parts, puts to the test his 
imagination and reach of mind. We shall give specimens of 
M. de LUle^s success in each pf these. 

The most^:;^dbIime passage in all the jSEneid, and one, with 
which ackr^^Khy thing in classical antiquity can bear comparison, 
is th«' mamfestation pf the diviniues hostile to Troy, in the se- 
cond od-pperating with the Greeks in its destruction. It 

•is VenpjsVho addresses l;ier son. 

* Non, lion, ce ne sent point ces objets de ta haine, 

Non, ce n^est point Paiis, ni Todieuse ; 

Cest 
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C’est le courroux dcs Dieux <jui renverse nos touts. 

Viens, je vais dissiper les nuages obscurs, 

Dont sur tes ycux mortels la vapeur repandue 
Cache ce grand spectacle b ta debile vue? 

Ecoute seulemeot, et, docile a ma voix, 

D’une mere qui t’aime, execute les lois. 

Vois-tu ces longs debris, ces pierres dispersees, 

De ces bj’ulantes tours les masses renversees, 

Cette poudre, ces feux ondoyans dans les airs ? 

La, le trident en main, le puissant dieu des mers 
De la terre a grands coups entriouviant les entraillcf, 

A leur base profonde airachc nos rtiurailles, 

Et dans ses fondemens deracine llion. 

Ici, tonne en fureur ^implacable Junon : 

Debout, le fer en main> la vois-tu sous ces portes 
Appeler ses soldats ? Vois-tu de ces cohortcs 
L* Hellespont a gi ands dots lui vomir les secours. 

Sur un nuage ardent, au sommet de ces tours. 

Regarde : c’est Pallas, dont la main homicide 
Agite dans les airs I'etinctlante egide. 

Jupiter meme aux Grecs souffle un feu belliqueux, 

Excite les mortels, et soulcve les dieux. 

Fuis ; calme un vain courroux : fuis, e’en est fait. Ta mere 
Va proteger tes pas, et te rendre a ton pere.’ 

Oi\e of the jnost beautiful emendations which conjectural cri- 
ticism has ever made, is in the first* lines here translated. It 
6tands, we believe, in all the manuscripts, 

‘ ^on tibi Tyndaridts facies inwa Lacana^ 

Culpatusve Paris ; verum hiclementia Divom '' 

Has everiit opes, stermique a cuhnine Trojam^ 

This is fine ; but what a difference, in the energy and enthusiasm 
of the passage, has been produced, by altering a single word ! We 
do not recollect by whorri it was suggested \ but all the later edi- 
tions read in the second line, ^ Divom inclementia, Divom^ It 
is marvellous to us that M. de Lille should have neglected to trans- 
fuse the spirit of this repetition of the word Divom into his trans- 
lation, The passage, however, which we have quoted, contains 
some brilliant lines, which evince the sympathy of M. de Lille’s 
mind with that of his autjion We have been, upon the whole, 
much pleased with the translation of the second book. 

The Fourth ^neid is, by common consent, allowed to excel 
all other epic poetry, in the display of passion and poetic enthu- 
siasm. It is difficult to select a passage in which these merits dre 
prominent, because they overspread the whole surface, from the 
middle of the book at least, to the conclusion. There is one, 
however, which must occur to every man of taste, arid it will af- 
ford a fair specimen of tlie ‘translation. 
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At it^epidaf et cceptis mmanllus ejfera Dido, See. 

< Didon deAcure seule. Alors de son injure 
L^atFreiibc ressouvenir aigrissant sa ble^Sure, 

Dans I’acces violent de son dernier traijs^ort, 

Tout entiere Ji to J>roje{s de nioft 
Roulant en tfmts de feu pnj!nel!es sahglantes, 

Le visage livide, et les 16vre^tremblantei ; 

. Les traits defigures, et le front sans couteur, 

Ou deja de la mbrt s^imprime la paleur, 

Vers le fonci du palais Didon deSesperec 
Pretipite en furcur sa demarche ^garee, 

- Monte au bucher, saisit le glaive dii herds, 

Ce ghhe, a qui son emt demands k repos, 

Cefer a la leant e dome pdr la courage, 

Hddi ! et dent t amour nt prMt point V usages 
Ce lit, ces vdtemens si connus a ses yeux, 

Sttfipendent uu moment ses transports furioux. 

Sur ces chers monumens, ce portrait et ces armes, 

Pensive, die s’arrt^te et repand quelques larmes ; 

Se place sur le lit, et parnii des sanglots 

Laisse, d’un ton mcAirant, tomber ces derniers mots : 

Gages jadis si chers dans un temps plus propice, 

A votre cendre au moins que ma cendre s\inlt!se j 
“ Recevez done mon^amc, ct calmez mes tourmens. 

JVi vecu, j’ai r<yipli mes glorieux momens ; 

Et mon ombre aux enfers descendra triomphante. 

‘‘ .Vai foiule,]’ai vu Ufdtre une villc pulssante. 

** Sur un frde cruel j’ai vengc mon tpoux. 

Ileureusc, heureuse, hdas: si, jetc loin de nons, 

« L’infidele jamais n^eGt touche ce rivage 
, ' A ces mots, sur sa couche imprimant son visage : 

Quoi ! mourir sans vengeance ! Oui, mourous : pour mon cocur 
hfi mort, m^me a ce prix, la mort a sa douceur. 

« One ces feux sur les eaux eclairent le parjure. 

Frappdns, Fuis, maUieureux, sous cct affreux augure!’^ 

It Is ltdpdssrblo not tO feel that this is very good ; but a fastidious 
5 :titk \irould ftowii at manypf its deviations from the ongihal. 
Nihi fines become twenty, by the help pf stich interpolations as 
^ foiolent de sett dernier transport J or ^ Les trails dc^ 

figures^ et le front sans coleUr d neither of which seem very ma- 
to ,the :^ense. Bht we vrOuld forgive ^11, rSther than the 
tWef we have put in italics. Thd fifsf is riot easily 

A rhvme was to be forind for ^ros; but it 
fancy, nave beCn purchased at ld|8 expence* 
is riot yQtf I'are in tlid BVendh language. As 
^ c&riplet, it" may seem very pretty at Paris j, but to 
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us grave critics pf a northern latitude, y/ho think that even PaT^^r 
may be misplaced, iht add^ipn is far frotp mending the expression, 
of Virgil ; — /ion kos ff^unus in usus. There is in this ^ 

simple pathos, which 4® W?®* >vith bputv, valour, and love 
in his hahd^ has not ?|tts^hed. The speech or Dido, however, is 
rendered with perfect faithfulness and elegaryce. 

Virgil is the mpst picturesque of poets: pone ever describe4 
nature with suph delicacy of observation. Homer sometimes 
leaves his pictures imperfect, through haste ^ Spenser and Tassp 
fatigue with their details. Rut the taste of Virgil dictated to him 
the precise point, where the reader has received just enough, to 
make out the rest himself. The imagination has full play, and 
we are kept in that state of activity and moderate excitation, 
which, as it is the great pleasure of reading to experience, it must, 
be the great secret of writing to produce. A very beautiful de- 
scription occurs in the 6rst ^neid. 


* JEjt in secessu longo locus ; insula portum 
Elicit objectu laterunii quthus omnis ah alto 
hrangituTy inque sinus scindif sese unda reduefost 
Him at que hinc vasU rupesy geminique miniinlur 
In calum scopuliy quorum sub vertice late 
JEquora tuta silent ; turn sihis scene corusci^ 
Desupevy horrentique atrum nemus imminei umbra* 
Fronte sub adversd scopuUs pendent Jfus antrum ; 
Jntus aqua dulcesy vivof^ue sedilia saxoy 
Nympbarum domus ; he fessas non vincula navir 
Vila Unenty unco non alligat anchora rnorsul 


* Dans golfe enfouce, sur du sauvages bords, 

S'ouvre un port naturel, defends par une ile, 

Dont les bras etendu®, brisant Ponde indocile, 

Au fond dc ce bassin, par ifeux acces divers, * 
Ouvrent un long passage aux jjots touyans (h?s 
Dcs deux c6tes du poit un vaste roc s^avance, 

Qui menace Ics ejeux du son sommet iirunense ; 
Balances par les vents, de bois aigrent son front ; 

A ses^pieds Ic flot dprt daps tine palme profound ; 
Et des aibres toufFus Pairij^itheitre sombre 
Frolonge sur les flots Ja noitcetir de son on)bm> 

En face, un antre frais, sPus des rochers pefidans. 
Fait jaillit une eau douce e^ misseaux abohd£tne ; . 
Autour regn^ de$ bancs parda nature*. 

La naiade se jplait sous 

, , Qtii pr^sente i lp,M9 un , 

ljne>4u pure ^ la soif, tip UP . 

Et, sans fir mordatit ^ir soil poids arrto, 
iM vaisttcaax prqtgg^S' ti 
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M. de Lille is very successful, as those who have read his ori- 
ginal poems well know, in what may be called landscape poetry^ 
Almost the whole of the lines now quoted seem to us good; but the 
couplet, < Et des arhres touffusJ &c. is exquisite, and even supe- 
rior to the original. N^mpharum domus is more picturesque and 
animated than M. de Lillees solitary naiad. Besides, it is not 
thought ^ naturalists, that naiads are ever -found so near to salt 
Water. The two lines which follow the naiad are superfluous, 
and not an improvement. 

We will now set before the reader a few passages of a different 
strain, in Which Virgil has wrestled with the difficulties of en- 
nobling the meaner, or more uninteresting parts of his poem. 
It seems hardly possible to give dignity to that part of the seventh 
AEneid, wherein lulus remarks, that tkep are eating their tables. 
Indeed it is a matter of regret that Virgil should, from too super- 
stitious a deference to the traditions of this country, have mingled 
so foolish a legend with a work which was destined to outlive 
Rome itself. The original lines are in ASneid, lib. vii. v- 107, 
M. de Lille has thus translated them. 

< Dans le lieu 16 plus frais d^une riche campagne 
Le heros et see ch6fs, et le charmant Ascigne, 

Sur la verdure assis, de verdure couverts, 

Reparent par dcs mets les fatigues des mers. 

Ces mets ne chargent point une table suseibe : 

Des gateaux dc froment quhls ctendent sur Pheibe 
(Ainsi s^accompUssoient les arrdtes du destin) 
font entr'eux sans apprets champetre festin ; 

Des tributs des vergers leur coupe se couronoe, 

Et Ceres sert de table aux presens de Pomone. 

Tous leurs mots epuisea, de ce fatal froment 
Leur dent audacieuse attaque Taliroent, 

Et leur faim s’^accordant avec Pordre celeste 
Des debris de Ceres a deVore, le reste. 

Ascagne a cet aspect, dans un transport soudain : 

^ Eh quoi 1 la table aussi deviem notre festin ! 

S’6cria^t41. C6s mots, qu^on e^t juge frivoles^ 

Le h6ros les saisit ; et ces donees paroles 
Sont par lui le signal de la flu de leurs maux.*" 

e6t juge frtvolesi is exceedingly weak ; but the rest is exe*" 
cuted with nb want of skill. We trust that the appearance of % 
pun in the fourth line "was unintentional. / 

The foHowing return of killed and wounded, so frequent in 
the two great poets, is not an easy part of the interpreterV task. 

* Frineifio FhalaHm^ et succUo-poj^ite Oygem 
Mxciptt p hine raptas JugientUms wgerit hastes 
In tergum : Jpmf vim etimmmqm minUtrat. 

^dAr 
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Addit Halyn comitm^ ei succisd Pbegia parma ; 

Ignaros deinde in murisy Martemque dentes^ 

Alcandrumque, Haliumcpie, Noemonaque^ Prytanimquc j 
Lyncea tendentm contra^ cociosque vocantemf 
Vibranti gladio eonnixus ah aggere dexter 
Occupat ; hide uno dejectum comminue^ ictu 
Cum galea longe jacuit caput ; inde ferarum 
Vastatorem Amycum^ quo non felicior alter 
Ungere tela manu^ ferrumque armare yeneno7 • 

< Phalaris mord la poudre, et Gygis chancelant 
A peine a se trainer sur son genou sanglant ; 

II d^sarme, il poursuit la foule qui Pevitc, 

Et de leurs propres traits les atteint dans leur suite ; 

JunoO sert sa fereur. Halys n’echappe pas ; 

Ph^gel et son pavois sent perc^s par suri bras. 

D’autres Troyens, ranges te long de leurs muraillea 
Occup^s des assauts, ignoroient ces battailles. 

Alcandre, Notoon, Halius, Prytanis, 

A leur compagnons morts sent bient6t r^unis : 
intrepide au milieu de I’immense carnage, 

Lync^e osa a Turnus opposer son com age ; 

Et de ses compagnons apple le secours, 

Du sommet des remparta et du pied de leurs tours 4 
Le glaive ^tinceknt, plus prompt que la tempto, 

Bien loin avec son casque a fait voler sa t^te. 

Plus loin tombe Amy c us, la terreur des forcts. 

Savant dans Part cruel d’empoisonner ses traits/ 

This is every where paraphrastic, and, in the death of Linceus^ 
makes no attempt at giving the sense of the original. We have 
already declared ourselves hostile to the extreme of literalness in 
translation ; but the variety which Homer and Virgil have scat- 
tered over their narratives of wounds and death, is one of their 
striking excellencies, and forms an excuse for those details, which, 
to our modern taste, are often long an4 disgusting. The charac- 
ter of Amycus is equivocally represented by la terreur des forets. 
Virgil calls him, a destroyer of wild beasts ; to judge by M. de 
Lille, we might suspect him for another Cacus. 

The grand fault of this translation is redundancy ; the slightest 
hints of the original are « drawn to French wire,^ and spread 
over the surface of half a page. This is always wrong in a trans-* 
lation, because it is unnecessary,; it is particularly wrong, where 
it gives a false character* to the whole. * French poetry, at the 
best, is apt to run into declamation \ cne great genius of false 
taste is enough, to, corrupt a vifboie. p^pie; an4 the example of 
Corneillejj the first, if not the greatest of their eminent poets, 
has probably led to this exti^vag^nccv 
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The traitor to his country, and the incestuous, are reckoned by 
the Sybil to ^neas, ampng those arho suffer punishment in Tar- 
tarus. 

* VendldU hie auro patriam^ domlnumque polaitum 
Imposuit ; JtKit leges preito^ atque rejixit ; 

Hie thalamum invasit nata^ *oetiiosque hymenaos.' ^n. vi. 62 r. 

From these three verses proceed twelve. 

* Ils out Icur place ici ces laches merccnaires 
Qui vendent leur pajtrie a des loix etrangercs. 

Ea peine suit de pres ce pcie incestueux, 

Qui jeta sur.sa fille lin ceil voluptueuXf 

Ft, jusque dans son lit portant sa flamme impure, 

D^m horrible hym^n<Sc outragea la nature. 

II3 sont jugfo ici tons ccs juges sans foi 
Qui dc rint^ret seul reconnoissoient la loi, 

g ui, mettant la justice a Pinfames encheres, 
ictoient et retraitolent Icures arrets merccnaires ; 

Ft dc qui la balance inclin^e a leur choix 
Corrompit la justice ct lit mentir les lois.* 

Not a word about judges in the original ! The second line re- 
lates not to those who perversely administer laws, but to such as, 
like Curio and Antony, who perhaps were glanced at, prostitute 
the influence which the right of proposing laws to the people gave 
the magistrates of ancient republics, to the purposes of corruption 
or tyranny. M. de Lille is too good a scholar to have misconstrued 
this : his mistranslation must have proceeded from extreme haste, 
Or a love of declamation. We have indeed met with no passage 
quite SO exceptionable as this. The following, though short, is 
a heinous sin against taste. JEneas arrives at Carthage \ he sees 
the walls Just built, and the new colony flourishing in security and 
peace. A natural exclamation breaks from him. 

* 0 fortunatk (pu^rum jam manta siirgwit ! 

^neas aitf ei fasHgia suspicit urbjs. Virg. 

* People heureux ! vous voycz clever votre tille ; 

Et hojtis, dit le h£ros, nous chefehons un asile.' De Lille, 

The second line terribly enfeebles the sense, by the common 
fault of expressing what was implied before. 

We ^ill not undertake to ^ive a decided character of this 
work. It contains many beauties, with many defects. In what 
proportion these arc mingled, we cannot ascertain, without a more 
^^urate <^pmparison Wdui the c»:jginal, than we have lersure to 
sihii without a more thorough knowledge of what can 
be done in French, than we can be expec^d to possess : for it 
seems hardly j’pst to b|ame a translation, unless we see clearly 
how a better mighit be made* The preface and notes are of great 
liptit. They do notporh^ps go deeply into metaphysical criti- 
cism, 
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cism, nor analyze the principles of poetical approbation ; but they 
present, what most readers will like much better, the remarks of 
a man, who has grown old in the vService of the Muses — inti- 
mately acquainted with the best models, and strongly susceptible 
of poetical feeling — ^without sulFering that feeling to degenerate 
into blind admiration, nor forgetting that the fciuulatlon of taste 
is propriety and good sense. . 

TI)e work of M. Quenneville ought perhaps to meet with 
mercy at our hands. The author is a revie%ver like ourselves. 
But, alas ! there is no friendship, saith the proverb, among those 
who exercise the same trade. Pediculi 2 )ediculis infesfanltir : re- 
viewers must be the prey of reviewers This M. Quenneville 
(who, being member of many literary societies, and professor of 
the Greek tongue, as is set forth in his title-page, must doubtless 
be a very learned person) is not pleased with M. de Lille’s transla- 
tion of the iEneid. The method he takes of telling tl e v/orld so, 
is the following. 

Virgil writes a letter (paying the postage as far ns Styx) to 
M. de Lille. In this he informs him, that all the great poets, 
ancient and modern, live together very happily below, and nre 
as much pleased with each other’s productions, as th(‘y were with 
their own of yore. Having ceased, however, to write verses, 
(probably from want of a bookseller* to purchase tltem), and feel- 
ing some ennui even in Elysium, they resolve to establish a critical 
society, ‘ sous le nom de Ccniite de Revision des Enfers^ The 
proceedings of this committee are, says Virgil, conducted with 
groat order. ^ Dans hos seances, point do bruit, point de trouble ; 
chacun parle quaiul il vent, et dit ce qu’il veut.’ We should 
have thought that M. de liillc might liave had experience of some 
committees on this side Acheron, in which every man spoke 
when and what he pleased, where the consequence was not 
foint de bruit ^ point de irouhle^ but the direct reverse. Homer is 
president, and Corneille vice-president of this dark divan. For 
secretaries, Virgil himself, and Ariosto. Tlic other members 
are, as might be expected. - -/Eschyliis, Rousseau, Euripides, 
Milton, Lucan, Boileau, &c. &c. tkc. Voltaire,, we rather 
fear, was black-balled : ‘ nous ne lui avons pas fait un accueil 
brillant a son arrivec.’ For this he assigns divers reasons, some 
favourable, and some’ unfavourable to the said Voltaire. Before 
this committee, M. de Lillees translation passes in reyiew •, and the 
object of Virgil’s letter 5s to communicate the criticisms which 
it underwent, in hopes that deference to such venerable spectres 
would soften a heart which mi^ht be obdurate to human cen- 
sure. The plan of the subteri'aneous fraternity was to meet in 
a ^unny^art of fields^ where one read the original and 
vox.. Txi. NO* 13* K translation 
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translation aloud, and the rest made their remarks. The etiquette 
was settled as follows by two very polite gentlemen, M. Aristo- 
phanes, and M. Ovide. 

* Arirtophanesi Jc demande qu^il sou permis ' a chaque membre de 
prendre la parole quand il Je jugera a propos> sur les endroits qui seront 
cites, soil pour defendre, soit pour bUmer Je tradiicteur. 

* Ovide, M. de Lille ne sera pas malheureux s’il obtient des cloges 
de I’auteur des Grenouiltes, et s^i] est defendu par ie censeur d’Eschylc 
et d’Euripide.* 

How much may be learned in the other world ! Ovid ac- 
' quired the rudiments of politeness in the court of Augustus j 
but such perfect good-breeding as this shews clearly that he be- 
longs at present to les Champs Elijsics, 

It is obvious,, that this idea, which is neither very new nor 
very sprightly, could only be well executed by putting in the 
mouth of each of the speakers such criticisms avS might be expec- 
ted from his known character, or that of his writings. Thus, 
Corneille sliould detect Want of vigour, and Racine of delicacy \ 
Terence not all transgressions of simplicity, and Bbileau keep 
watch and ward over the purity of the French idiom. This 
would give a sort of dranratic interest to the whole, and miglit 
display the poetical knowledge of the writer. How far M. 
Quenneville has deemed this necessary, may be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract, which is only a fair sample of the whole. Boi- 
Icau is the reader for tlie time being ; and tlius he reads — 

^'7 urn, pie tat e j^ravm et mentis si forte virum quern 
Conspexere^ silent^ arrectisque aurihus adstantJ 
^ Mais d'un fage vkillard si la ve imposance 
Dans rardeur du tumulte, a leurs.yeux sc presente.^ 

* Plauie* 

‘ IJ n'est pas quesnon d*isn sage vietUardf mais d'un homme qui jouit 
d'un grand credit par ses services ct par ses vettus. De plus la vUe ne se 
presente pas aux yeux, Ce n^cst pas ainsi qu*a ccrit noire collcgue Vii- 
gile. ' • 

* Arlstophants, 

* S'il y avoit ^^tnitte imposante/* on ne diroit rien. Eh bien ! Ie mot 
%*ue est ici la nkme chose. 11 cst vrai que'^nous n’avons pas encore vu, 
dai3s ce sens fa, le mot mine, qui n’est pas tr^s nobk. 

* Bmkau* 

< magno telturu amove 

, E^resth ^ptatd patiw^ur Troes arena,* 

♦ La, volent sur le boid implore si loog-tems, 

Les Tioycns,.du oaufrage encore degouttans/ 

* Le Tasse, 

* Le herd implore me paroit une expression forcee. J’ai bien vu im^ 
pJorer la mart, paiceque ia mort peut cffectivcment venir a aotre secours. 

J.es. 
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Les Tcoycm dc^outtans du nnufrage est une locution encore plus extraor- 
dinaire, ec douL Ic mciite nc vous cst pas connu. 

< Stilus Ualicus^ 

‘ J’obsevcrai a notre colJcgue, que la premiere partie de sa critique 
n’est pcut-etre pas tres jusie. Quand on s’eloigne de la terie, Ic rivaju? 
semblc s’eloigner ; quand on s’en approche, il sendde approtlicr. On 
pent done dire Implumr le rivagc^ enmme on dlt implorer la mart* 

This .sort of dialogue, continued tlirough a volume, is pre- 
cisely what the Greeks called and the French themselves, 

platitudes ei fadaises. In another place, Silius Italicus is made to 
sav, ‘ Voila des vers qui sont tres foibles et bien prosaiejues." 
This may be true 5 but we must remind that gentleman, that lie 
lias bequeathed us a legacy of many thousand lines, to almost 
every oue of which that character eminently applies ; so that the 
reproach could not coinc with worse grace from any lips than 
liis. Nevertheless, M. Quenncville has made one effort to pre- 
serve costume. Anacreon, as we all know, was a bon^vivanty and 
thought that good wine was not to be despised. The same pro- 
pensity remains with his ghost, as appears from the following 
observation, expressed with that peculiar grace which marked the 
bard of Tecs* 

^ j^nacreon* 

* Ce vers, dejd levrs man>: cedoUnt d k douce liqueur^ est un contre-sens 
bien cruel. Car il suppose qu'ils boiveot ; mais ils no boivenl pas encore, 
ics mallKureux. Virgile ne dit pas quMs boivent ; ils ont encore une 
liarjngue h e^sayer avant que dc buire. Ils nc boiront que vingt cinq 
VLTS plus bilC,’ 

After all, though M, Oucniieville has follovvxd a bad system, 
he tlelivers many sensible remarks, and ev'inces himself a man of 
taste and literature. Some few of his criticisms we have bor- 


rowed for ourselves in the course of this article: they extend 
only to the first six books of the AEneid. After which, Homer 
vises and complinieius the committee upon their impartiality, 
though he tliinks there appeared sometimes ‘ un peu d’aigreur 
dans levs critiquorj lliey ought to have considered the former 
tiiiimplis in poetry of M. de Lille, his age and misfortunes, the 
vlnnes of liis cliaiaclor, and his constancy to his principles dur- 


ing a terrible revolution: These qualities, in tlic opinion of 
Ilojner, are more valuable than wiiting good verses. We ap- 
plaud the liberality of thef sentiment j but we are afraid the cen- 
sors of tlie Champs Eljsees are not perfectly well informed as to 
iJiC facts. 
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Art. IX. A Short Account of the Cause of the Disease in Corti^ 
called btj Fanners the Blighty the Mildew^ and the Rust. By 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. London: Harding: 1805. 

are induced to call the attention of our readers to this lit- 
tie tract, from the importance of the subject, and the va- 
lue of the hints which it throws out, as well as the respect due 
to every thing that bears a name so deservedly celebrated, both 
among the lovers of science, and the patrons of the most useful 
arts. We believe we participate in a very universal feeling, when 
we express our regret that so few occasions should ofl'er of no- 
ticing similar communications from the same quarter. 

The ravages which the blight made in last year\s crop directed 
Sir Joseph Banks’s attention to the nature of that disease. The 
general ignorance of agriculturists upon the subject, seemed to 
suggest the propriety of a popular cSvSay, which might indicate 
what naturalists have ascertained respecting it ; and his own ex- 
tensive experience in both capacities enabled him better than any 
body else to perform this useful task. He has enriched his trea- 
tise with a number of original remarks and important suggestions 
for further experiments, wliich his long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject pointed out to him. It is neatly and unaf- 
fectedly composed •y and the opinions which it delivers are mark- 
ed by a union, as rare as it is natural, of modesty and sound sense. 

All perfect plants, our author observes, are provided by nature 
with mouths or pores on the surface of their leaves and stalks. 
These are destined to supply the vegetable’s want of locomotion, 
by enabling it to profit by all the aqueous particles which may 
fall upon it, or be contained in the air which surrounds it. They 
are opening in wet, and shut in dry weather ; and greedily absorb 
the moisture that comes in contact with them. The surface of 
straw is covered with alternate stripes ; the one set more solid — 
the other filled with the mouths just now described. Into these 
the farina of a small parasitic fungus frequently penetrates ; there 
it sprouts 5 and though its roots have not yet been detected be- 
yond the bark, there can be no doubt that they push themselves 
into the cellular texiturc, and, intercepting the sap in its ascent, 
nourish the little mushroom at the expence of the grain. It is 
the kernal of the primary plant which suffers by this idtrusion; 
in proportion to the» number of fungi which take root in the stalk, 
the grain in the ear is shrivelled ; and while the bran remains as 
plentiful as before, the flour is so much diminished, that our au- 
thor asserts some of the last yesfcr^s crop did not yield a stone from 
a sack of wheat y ot it may happen that the whole produce, if 
groundj should give bran alone. This fungus attacks corn early 
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in spring ; assumes an orange colour, which aftcrwarcis becomes 
deep brown \ and, in hot weather, ripens and sheds its seed per- 
haps in the space of a week. Si>ring corn suffers less from it than 
winter, probably because the fungus has less time to spread over 
and exhaust it. It does not seem peculiar to this country. All 
over Europe, where corn is grown, the blight is known ; and spe- 
cimens of a parasitic plant, nearly resembling the English, have 
lately been received in wheat from New South Wales. Nor does 
this fungus appear to attack corn plants only. The neighbour- 
hood of a barberry bush will infect a whole district of grain with 
the disease \ from whence our author A'^cry reasonably infers, that 
this tree, known to be very subject to a rust resembling the blight, 
sheds the farina of its fungus, which the wind carries to the pores 
of the corn. 

Early in the season, the rust, in its orange-coloured stage, may 
be observed upon a few stalks here and there in a held. At this 
period it takes many weeks of coming to maturity \ and that in- 
terval our author advises the farmer to employ in eradicating thoso 
infected plants, which, if permitted to ripen, are so many nests 
of numberless fungi. Each pore may contain from twenty to 
forty, and each fungus sheds a hundred seed \ so that, in the hot 
season, when they ripen quickly, a single stalk may infect a whole 
parish. He supccts it may likewise hnd its way in the straw, 
mixed up with manure ; and several grasses are obviously subject 
to it. The former cause is easily removed ; and careful weeding 
is a certain preventive of the latter. 

Our author concludes his tract by two suggestions of very great 
practical importance. The hrst is a query, whether the copious 
growth of tliesc fungi upon tlic leaves and stalks of corn does not 
add to the nutritive matter of the straw ? The weight of the 
straw is certainly increased in proportion as the grain lost\s by the 
growth of the parasitical plant ; but the question is submitted to 
farmers, whether the fungius his the qualities which adapt it to 
the stomachs of cattle ? — A question which may easily be answer- 
ed by the experience of last year’s feeding from the straw crop. 

Tile other suggestion is of still greater moment, and we shall 
give it in Sir Joseph’s own words : 

< It cannQC be imp'oper in tlds { iace to remark, that although the 
seeds of wheat are rendered, by the exhausting power of tiie tungus, 
so lean and slirivelled that scarce any flour ftt for the manufacture of 
bread can be obtained by grinding them, these very seeds will, except, 
perhaps, in the very worst cases*, answer the purpose of seed corn, as 

K 5 well 
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^ 8o grains of the fliost Blighted wheat of the last year, that could 
be obtained, were sown iii| pots in the hothoofie j of thesti seyenty-two 
iwrodwced healthy planar a loss of lo per cent. only. 
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well as the fairest apd plumpest sample that can be obtained, and in liome 
respects better ; for, as a bushel of much blighted corn will contain one 
third at least more grains in number than a bushel of plump corn, three 
bushels of such corn will go as far in sowing land, as four bushels of 
large grain, 

* The use of the (lour of corn in furthering the process of vegetation, 
is to nourish the minute plant from the time of its developemcnt till its 
roots are able to attract food from the manured earth ; for this purpose, 
one tenth of the contents of a grain of good wheat is more than suffi- 
cient. The quantity of fiour in wheat has been increased by culture and 
management calculated to improve its qualities for the benefit of man- 
kind, in tlic same proportion as the pulp of apples and pears has been in-- 
creased, by the same ineansi above what is f^ound on tlie wildings and 
crabs in the hedges. 

< It is customary to set aside or to purchase for seed corn, the bokks.. 
and plumpest samples that can be obtained ; that is, those that, cor taia 
the most flour. But this is an unnecessary waste of human subsistcuoe ; 
the smallest grains, such as are sifted out before the wheat is carried to 
market, and cither consumed in the farmer’s family, or given to Ins poul- 
try, will be found, by experience, to answer the purpose of propagatii g 
the sort from wdicnce they sprung, as cflcctually as the largest. 

‘ Every ear gf wheat is composed of a number of cups placed alternate. 
Jy on each side of the straw ; the lower ones contain, according to cir ^ 
cumstances, three or four grains, nearly equal in size, bu^, towards the 
top of the ear, where the quantity of natrimentis diminished by the more 
ample supply of those cups that arc nearer the root, the third or fourth 
grain in a cup is frequently defrauded of its proportion, and becomes 
shiivelled and small. These small grains, which are rejected by the miller, 
because they do not contain flour enough for his purpose, have never- 
theless an ample abundance for all purposes of vegetation, and as fully 
partake of the Mp (or blood, as we should call it in animals) of the kind 
which produced thcin» as the fairest and fullest grain that can be obtain- 
ed from the bottoms of the lower cups, by the wasteful process of beating 
the sheaves.’ p. 2?-a6-27-28.‘ 

A good ded of illiberal attack has been excited by these most 
important suggestions, mingled with some unnecessary violence, 
and very much misplaced sarcasm. Certain practical men have 
treated the idea of feeding cattle with the rust of the straw as 
something equally absurd in itself, with a proposal to grow fat 
by eating scabby mutton. But it should be recollected, that the 
cases are not at all parallel. The scab of mutton is an unwhole- 
some epneretion, not a new animal ; — the rust of corn is a new 
and thriyi^ plant. Besides, there are certain morbid excrcs- 
t cnees in animals which we eat without scruple, and, doubtlcts, 
receive nourishment from. What is the fat of prize cattle but a 
disease ? Do vfc not feast upon enlarged livers of geese and 
tutkyys^ ? or, to take a case still more in point. Is not our atten- 
fpri carefully directed, in many cases, to the propagation of one 
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plarft upon the stem and from the sap of another ? There is 
evidently nothing in the supposition of Sir Joseph Banks, which 
entitles it to be viewed as self-contradictory ; and it must be re- 
membered, that he expressly states it as a subject of inquiiy. 
As for the suggestion relative to seed corn, it is equally given as 
a hint deserving further examination. At the same time, the 
author mentions the grounds of his own opinion, dn so far as he 
has adopted one. He has received very respectable testimonies 
from pratic^l men in the c*ousse of the discussion v^hich his 
tract has excited ; — aiid^ surely, to raise an outcry about the pos- 
sible danger that may result from farmers being tempted to sow 
insufficient grain by his representations, is, in the extreme, in- 
considerate, as well as unfair. Can any doubt be entertained 
that the hint now given will be brought gv<idunlhi to the test of 
experiment 5 and that a considerable portion of the crop will be 
risked upon the authority of our author’s views, only when ex- 
perience shall have proved that they arc correct ? We trust that 
this decisive testimony will soon be adduced, to the final deter- 
mination of the question. 

The plate which accompanies this valuable tract, is neatly en- 
graved, after a design by Bauer, botanical painter to the King 
aixl exhibits an instructive view of the Blight in its various states 5 
that is, the fungus in the diffe.rent stages of its growth. 


Art. X. Memoirs of C. M* Tnlleyrand de Perigordy 

Containing the Partivulars of his Private and Public Life ; cf his 
Intrigues in Boudoirs^ as well as in Cabinets. By the Author 
of the Revolutionary Plutarch. Jn two voL lioudon : 1805. 


£ have no reason for giving a place in our Journal to such 
a work as the present, if it' were not that the name of 
Talleyrand might lead our readers to expect entertainment from 
professed memoirs of a person so much heard of in the present 
agitations of the world. We tliink it proper, therefore, to warn 
them against certain disappointment and disgust j and wc should 
be wanting to our duty, if we forbore to add, that such publi- 
cations are a disgrace to those who offer thenvfor sale, as well as 
to the purchasers by W'hom they are encouraged. The present 
is a very stiipid and base libel, remarkable only For the author’s 
wonderful ignorailce of a life, the prhicipal circumstances of 
v/hlch have been long notorioui^ in this country, aiid seasoned 
for the deprayed taste of vulgar readers by very scandalous inde- 
cencies. There is pollution, indedd, upon the very title-page, by 
the line which is offered to corrupt curiosity. 

k 4 ' We 
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We are very far from liavirAg contaminated our memory by 
reading much of these volumes. But from the errors that crowd 
every page upon which looked, wc will try to recollect a few, 
merely that our readers may be satisfied tliat-' this is not a work 
on wdxich tl^cy are to rely for any information whatever. 

The very beginning is a blunder. He is called ‘ the younger 
son of a youngv'r bnmch of the house of Perigord. ’ We thought 
every body knew that he is the eldest son. He is vSaid to have 
been born club-footed ; but there is no mention of ihe well-kfiown 
fact, that, OR account of this deformity, he was deprived of his 
birthriglit. The compiler appears equally ignorant, that, for th? 
same satisfactory reason, Talleyrand was never sulfered to enjoy, 
even in infancy, the comforts of living in his father's family, un- 
der whose root* he never slept \ and that he was forced iitto the 
ecclesiastical profession, in opposition to all his own wishes. 
These anecdotes are the more fit to be noticed, because such it- 
reparable injustice in early life cannot fail* to give a bias to a 
strong character. 

That the compiler may lose m time in indulging such as sliall 
be his readers, with what he appears to have chiefly intended for 
their gratification, are told of this estrople being inmaersed in 
all the outrage and excesses of pleasure, at the age of fourteen. 
We are told t}ie names of the very brothels, and the women who 
kept them. At the same early age he makes him philosophize al- 
so, and even prophecy ; for we are told, that after beating the 
watch and quarrelling with a mousquetaire, he swore, still at the 
age of fourteen, — 

* That it should not be for want of his active endeavours and philoso- 
phical zeal, if, t<weniy years afterwards, Christian teachers and Chris- 
tian pupils, were stdf tou'nd »n France, or if Christian cbuiches were not 
chanj^ed into theatres, and Christian c jlleges into brothels. * p. 6. 

These twenty-five years make cut precisely the year 1T93. 
We confidently hope there is not a book-club in the whole of this 
credulous country, where such stuff will be read farther than this 
page. . 

It might have been well for some parts of Kutope, had Talley- 
rand been really so idle and profligate at college \ instead of fornv 
ing, in fallen laborious reserve, those talents which, it would 
seem, are ni^^pnly become our terror, but make us inquisitive 
about his He studied at the Sorbonne, at tl)e same time 

with Sieyci^ and^he was then remarked only as a silent and 
haughty young fhan, who passed all his time aihong his books. 

Wc shall permit one specimen of this compiler's abominations 

bf entered ori*bur page,v because its ludicrous defiance of all 
saves it from any imracral effect. W^c^are desired 
’ , ' to 
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to believe, that the folloYring boast of his exploits, from the age 
of seventeen to twciity-ipne, was made by the young Abbe him- 
bClf. 

‘ During five years (he saidj, that six husbmds, from jealousy on Iris 
accouiit, had blown out their brains, and lovers had perished 

in duels for ladies who were his mistresses. Ten wives, deseped by him, 
had retired in despair to convents. Twelve unmar; led ladies, from 
doubt of his fidelity or constancy, had either broken their hearts, or 
poisoned themselves in desperation. All these were persons of haiit tori ; 
and in their number he did not theiefore include the hundreds of the 
Bourgeotite at the Grisets'^j or of chambermaids, who, foisaken by him, 
sought consolation from an halter, or in the river Seine. lie had, be- 
sides, daring the same short period, made twenty-four husbands hapj y 
fathers, and foity maids solitary and miserable mothers! * p. 19. 

Whoever would have more of this, may go to the book itself ; 
and delight themselves with staring at this most wonderful and 
pCvStileiitial dragon, and with learning also, very profoundly, the 
manners and customs of the French nation. They may think it .1 
new view also of the pious char^tcr of Louis XVL, that he con- 
ferred on this public devouring monster tiie bishopric of Autun. 
iSurely the compiler, if he is honest in his professions, must have 
Utterly lost his understanding, whoi he believed that he was serv- 
ing the cause of the old government, by this flagitious satire of a 
court, where the greatest enormities led to the Iiiglicst honours. 
l>ui it is foolish to be serious on such an occasion. 

The ignorant libellist makes him bishop of Autun several years 
before his advancement to that dignity. He was not promoted 
till the end of the year IT 88 or 1789; and during the time that 
he is placed in exile at Thoulouse or Autun, for crimes that would 
have deserved the scalTbld, the Abbe de Perigord was actually dis- 
charging with great reputation one of the most eminent functions 
in the churcii, that of Agent du Clerge dc France, The Revolu- 
tionary Plutarch knows notliing of this fact, which is enough to 
answer a whole volume of calumnies. It was in this distinguish- 
ed situation that he adiiressed to the clergy h's famous discours sur 
Ics I'Jcnesy which first announced his talents to the world, and 
opened to him, under the patronage of Louis XVL, the first dig- 
nities of the church. 

We have the same ignorance and absurdities, in what is said of 
the transactions of the National Assembly. In order to give 'Fal- 
Icyrand a participation in every crime, he is made a confidential 
associate in all the different parties. He is represented as the 

friend 


^ We d^not stop to inquire, which of the two langvages it is that 
;he compiler does not understand. 
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friend of the King and Mirabeau, of Necker and Sieyes, of Bar- 
nave and Marat^ of Dantoii, Petion and Robespierre, and always 
contriving and conducting all the opposite intrigues. This, to be 
sure, is mere raving. The only thing omitted is, the whole real 
labours of the Bishop of Autun in the National Assembly, and its 
committees. We hear not a word of his report on the uniformity 
of w'eights and measures, his work on public education, 

Nor is any notice taken of the time when he was member of the 
Department of Paris, and undertook the defence of the perse- 
cuted clergy ; or of the address which he composed for the 
Department upon that unpopular topic, which was so much ad- 
mired for its eloquence and force of reasoning. 

The account of Talleyrand^s residence in England shews still 
the same mirepresentation and total ignorance of facts. For 
instance, he is described as bringing from France fifty thousand 
pounds Sterling at least \ whereas recollect very well, that he 
was actually forced to supply himself by selling his library- But 
there would be no end of expo^g in detail this compiler's vio- 
lations of veracity and probability. 

He has adopted, to be sure, a most effectual method for the 
composition of true memoirs. He has brought together every 
calumny he could find, in all the obscene and sanguinary libels 
that were printed during the worst license of the Jlevolution. 
English readers can form no conception of the attrocity of such 
publications, by any thing that they see in their own language, 
except when shameless venality makes a trial, like the present, 
liow much our public tase is gross enough to bear. This com- 
piler somewhere pretends to have had access to original informa- 
tion ; and yet, upon every occasion, we find him resorting to 
extracts from such works as these, the titles of which, one should 
think, are quite enough to give the lie to their contents : La 
Nouveile Chronique Scandaleusc ; Le Diable Boiteux j^Rcvolu- 
tionaire ; La Vie Luique et Ecclcsiastiqiie du Monseigneur 
TEveque d' Autun 5 Lcs Miracles Carnales de St Charles Eveque 
d’ Autun, printed in 1792 at the Palais-Royal; La Politique d’un 
indigue Perigord ; Les Candidats de la Potence ; La Coitespond- 
ance d'infames Emigres, and other such notable materials for 
genuine history. From the last, in particular, he favours us 
v^itli long letters of Talleyrand himself, and of Madame de 
Flaliaiilt, full of political and amorous confidences j in which a 
Bisliop and' Stjatesm/m, famed over Europe for his wit and his 
discretion, aud a hidy, distinguished in the modern literature of 
France, arc represented ns corresponding with each other in a 
style of tlie utmost vulgarity and imbecility. 

But wv? have said more of tide book th^n wa$ necc^lary. It is 

not 
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not likely to find readers ignorant and credulous enough to be 
so imposed on. If the political memoirs of the present Foreign 
Minister of France are ever disclosed, we shall receive amuse- 
ment, not much real instruction, in tracing the vicissitudes of a 
life, so intriguing and eventful. They must come to us» hov;- 
cver, from his own hand, or from those who have stood voiv 
near him. His is far from being a character, about wiiich v/c* 
feel much curiosity *, he has disappointed the hopes that he once 
inspired, of playing a great part ; and, with talents to have done 
his country eminent service, he is content to be a sharer in its 
oppression and plunder, without even meriting the fame of lia- 
zardous ambition. But whatever his conduct may have been, 
it is to us a subject of calm condemnation, i 7 ot of personal re- 
sentmctit, or impotent revenge. .And all Englisli readers owe it 
to the purity of their own manners, and to the lectitude of their 
understanding, to reject such libels as the present 5 which are 
fabricated for the proljits of a moral prostitution, by offering an 
indulgence to the basest passion^ 


Art. XL Travels to the Westnvard of the Allegany Mountains ^ 
in the States of the Ohio^ Kentuebjj and Tenessce^ By F, A. 
Michaux, M. D. Member of the Society of Natural History 
of Paris, See. London; 1805. pp. 350. 8 vo, 

»"IPmere are, according to Voliicy, ^ three great nat;urai divi- 
^ sions of the territory of the tJnlted States of America : the 
fir^'t, lies between the Atlantic and the Apalachian or Allegany 
Mountains ; the second, is that district which is covered by tliese 
mountains ; and the third, lies beyond them to the west, and 
now extends, by the cession of Louslaiia, to the frontiers of 
Mjxicc>. That portion of this vast territory, which lies between 
the IMountains and the Mississippi, contains the newly erected 
.States of the Ohio, Kentucky, and Tenessec ; and is commonly 
called the Western or Back Country in America. Till lately 
this tv'gion has been the subject only of vague and fabulous ac- 
Hints, derived from ignorant or interested landjobbens j arid, 
even now, it is but imperfectly known. This is easily accounted 
for, wdien wc consider its recent occupation, its great extent, and 
the uninviting aspect which it presents to travellers. Here are 
no cliampaign districts, or elegant cities *, nothing meets the eye 


^ View of the Climate and Soil oF the United States. 
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but the dusky shades of interminable forests, where silence seems 
to have established her reign, and where tlic lonely traveller must 
hold his irksome way, amid perils and privation.^, without the 
hope of any brilliant discovery to reward hia toils, and embellish 
the narrative of his adventures. 

Notwithstanding all these obstacles and disadvantages, the au- 
tlior of the book before us was induced to undertake a journey 
through this remote country, principally to make observations 
upon the vegetable productions which are to be found there. 
But, although natural history was his chief object, he does not 
confine himself to his hortus siccus ; his observations take a wider 
range, and enable us to form some opinion regarding the pro- 
gress which these states have made in agriculture, commerce, 
and population. It must, however, be confessed, that he treats 
these subjects in an unconnected and desultory manner ; and 
that the information which he communicates is in many re- 
spects, scanty and inade(juate. But, as his narrative was not o- 
riginally intended for publicatipn, and as he was limited to a 
very short space of time for the ’pcrformance of his arduous jour- 
ney, it would be unfair, perhaps, to blame liim for deficiencies 
which, in his case, were in some measure unavoidable. We are, 
indeed, upon the whole, more inclined to praise than to censure 
M, Michaux, He is not one of tliose travellers who, to use 
Bacon’s phrase, when they go abroad, ‘ go hooded,’ and see no- 
thing ; for he seems to have made every inejuiry that his time 
permitted : and, besides, it is seldom that we meet with a writ- 
er of his country so free from every kind of trifling, romancing, 
and affectation. His book has no pretensions to philosophy 
but it is plain, sensible and instructive. They, however, wlio 
read travels only for the sajee of the marvels they contain, will 
find very little apmsement in it 5 for the author is very deficient 
in wondciful stories, having neither seen mammoths, fought 
with cannibals, nor intrigued with Indian princesses. 

The expedition, we are informed, was undertaken under the 
auspices of M* Chaptal, Minister of the Interior. Our travel- 
ler saiicKl from Bourdeaux, and arrived at Charlstown in South 
Carolina in October 1801. This city is the seat of an active 
commerce between the northern and the southern states •, i 
contains nearly twenty thousand inhabitants j and it is curious 
to learn that, m this land of liberty, upwards of nine thousand 
of this numljet are slaves. Before setting out upon his westoni 
expedition, Hr Michaux made a considerable stay at this place, 
as well as at New York and Philadelphia. The population of 
tbfe former is reckoned at fifty thousand*, that of Philadelplua, 
the largest, hand 6 omes(;| and most populous city of North Amc- 
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rica, is estimated at seventy thousand. Upon the of June 
1802, our traveller set out from this city to cros^ A’lejv'inies, 
having before him a journey of near two thousand nules, to be 
accomplished by the following October. From Phlhdclplua to 
Pittsburgh, the northern entrance into the western states, the 
distance is three hundred miles, and the road lies through a 
country whose hilly surface, covered with dark forests, gives it 
the appearance of an agitated sea. There are, however, inter- 
mediate spots of rich and cultivated soil, yielding crops of wheat, 
oats, and rye. Beyond Shippensburgh, which is one hundred 
and forty miles from Philadelpha, there is no public convey- 
ance upon this road*, but, as the Americans are always thirsiy 
there is no want of inns, which are frc<jiicntly kept by captains, 
colonels, and other military dignitaries, \\ ith the appropriate sign 
of a General Washington. The breakfasts at these inns are, we 
find, miicii in that style which Dr Johnson, when in Scotland^ 
so highly approved *, fried ham and eggs, with a broiled fowl, 
being generally served up with glie tea and colTce. Upon our 
traveller\s arrival at Bedford, a town near the foot of the Allegany, 
ridge, he found all the inhabitants of the country engaged in a 
high festival, to commemorate, not a victory over the royalists, 
but tlie repeal of the duty upon whisky ; and, upon this memor- 
able occasion, every independent American thought it a civic 
duty to get exceedingly drunk. We find the German colonists 
are the most sober and industrious people in this part of America. 

‘ With them,* says our aythor, ^ tvery thing announces that corii- 
fort which is the reward of assiduity and labour. They assist each other 
in their harvests, they intermarry with each other, and preserves as much 
as possible the manners of their European ancestors. They live much 
better than the American descendants of the English, Scotch, and, Irish. 
They are not so much addicted to spirituous liquors, and have not, like 
them, that unsteady disposition which frequently, from tlie most trifling 
cause, induces them to emigrate several hundred miles in the hope of 
finding some more feitile territory/ p. 6^. 

Pittsburgh, the key of the western country, is a thriving 
commercial town : it stands at the confluence of tlie Mononga- 
hela and Allegany rivers, which there unite to form the Ohio. 
'Fhis magnificent river falls into the Missisippi eleven hundred 
miles below Pittsburgh, and nearly as many from* New Oilcan’s, 
where the Missisippi discharges itself into the Gulf of Mexico, 
In the spring and autumn, this river is navigable by vessels of 
800 tons all the way from Pittsburgh ; and from Limestone, 
four hundred and twenty-five miles farther down, it is naviga- 
ble the whole year. In the spring, the current is extremely ra- 
pid the boats, therefore, with which it is then navigated, are 
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so constructed, as to diminish the velocity with which they 
would otherwise be carried down. They are of an oblong form, 
having their sides raised about four feet and a half above the 
water, and covered at one end with an angular roof*, and in 
these vessels, whole families of emigrants commit themselves to 
tlie stream, without sail or oar. 

‘ 1 was alone,’ says JVl. Michaux, ‘ on the banks of the Mononga- 
hela, when, for the first time I observed five or six of these boats 
floating down the river. I could not conceive what these large square 
boxes were, which abandoned to the current, presented by turns their 
ends, sides and corners. As they approached, 1 heard a confused 
noise ; but the height of their sides prevented me from distinguishing 
any thing. By getting upon the bank of the river, I at length disco- 
vered several families in these boats, which also conveyed their horses, 
cows, poultry carriages, ploughs, beds, tools, in fact every thing 
which is required for furnishing a farm house, and cultivating the land.’ 
p. 87. ^ 

0x1 the Mth of July, Dr Michaux left Pittsburgh for Ken- 
tucky, resolved to travel on foot to Wheeling, and there to em- 
bark upon the Ohio, flaving at this place purchased a cauoc, 
he proceeded down the river, paddling from one sidt' to the o- 
ther, in order to obtain the shelter of the trees against the burn- 
ing rays of the sun \ and, during the night, he stopped at some 
of the plantations, or small towns, which are scattered upon its 
banks. A few days use so habituated him to this mode of tra-- 
veiling, that he could contemplate, at his ease, the surrounding 
scenery through^ the openings which presented themselves 5 and 
wherever he halted, he made such inquiries and observations as 
his stay permitted. On the fourth day of his voyage, he arrived 
at Marietta, situated at the mouth of the great Muskingum, 
This town, one of the chief places of the extensive state of the 
Ohio, although of recent date, contains upwards of two hun- 
dred houses *, and being a busy commercial station, it is daily in- 
creasing. 

At Gallipoli, farther down the river, Dr Michaux had an 
opportunity of surveying a colony of his countrymen, who, 
ten years before, had been seduced from their homes, by ro- 
mantic and captivating relations of this region, published by cer- 
tain poetical French travellers. Our author accounts for the 
poor state in which he found this misguided colony, by enu- 
merating the peculiar hardships to which the colonists were un- 
cxpectly exposed, from the war carrying on against the sa- 
vages, lipon their first arrival in this country. Volney, who vi^ 
sited this establishment before M. Michaux, gives a similar ac- 
count of these obstacles I hut tJiAt penetrating writer farther re- 
marks, 
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marks, that he thought he perceived, when at Gallipoli, that 
trenchihen are not so well adapted for the labours of coloniza- 
tion as the emigrants from Britain or Germany. With a view 
to ascertain whether or not he was right in this supposition, he 
afterwards visited the French establishments upon the Wabash ; 
and, from what he there saw, and the accounts he received re- 
garding the other settlements of the French, upon the borders 
of Louisiana, and lake Erie, he was fully confirmed in his first 
opinion. In order to account for the general decay of those set- 
tlements, he enters into some amusing details illustrative of na- 
tional habits and character. But it is not our business at present 
to attend more particularly to his interesting speculations upon 
tills subject. 

Arrived at Limestone, in the state of Kentucky, our travel- 
ler had still near a thousand miles of his arduous journey before 
him ; and being pressed for time, he was forced to abandon his 
original plan of descending the river so far as the Rapds, Tak- 
ing leave of it, therefore, at this place, he directed his course 
towards Lexi^toii, the chief town of this, and of all the west- 
ern states. Tnis still humble capital contains only three thou- 
sand inhabitants, who live in plank houses \ but it must be re- 
collected, tliat, till the year 1780, the place where it now stands 
was covered with trees. Like all the towns in this part of Ame- 
rica, it still embosomed in woods v but there are many planta- 
tions in the neighbourhood, and the soil is extremely fertile. 
An attempt was made to naturalize the vine in the neighour- 
hood of Lexington \ but M. Michaux found the vineyard, of 
which Ixe had previously heard very flattering reports, in a de- 
clining state. It seems probable, however, that the vine might 
be successfully cultivated in that country *, and that the failure 
of this attempt was owing to an injudicious choice of situation. 
At Lexington, we learn, there is some degree of literature : 
newspapers arc published, and the literary journals of Europe 
arc regularly received. Dr S. Brown, an intelligent physician,, 
hud introduced the vaccine inoculation with great success ; and 
the same gentleman was laudably occupied in making a collec- 
tion of die fossils, and other natural productions of this interest- 
ing country. It is pleasing to learn, that the isolated inhabitants 
of these forests are cheered and enlightened with the distant li- 
terature of Europe ; that there are here men capable of commu- 
nicating the benefits of its discoveries ; and emulous, in their 
turn, to extend the boundaries of knowledge by new* discoveries 
of their own. - 

After a short stay at Lexington, Dr Michaux set out, on the 
lOtii of August, for Nashville in Tcncss^, where he arrived up- 
on 
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on the ‘J8th of that month. Nashville, which contains about one 
hundred and thirty houses built of planks, is situated upon the 
Cumberland, a liver temarkablp for the stupendous height of 
its calcareous banks. Here there is a plank collegcy containing 
one professor and six students. Leaving this melancholy spot, 
our traveller proceeded to Knoxville, the seat of government of 
the state of Tenessee. On this part of his route, he traversed part 
of the territory of the Cherokces, upon the Cumberland moun- 
tains ; and he tells us, that these savages have lately made consi- 
derable progress in cultivating their lands, and are become more 
desirous of the comforts of a settled life. They sometimes appear 
in a hat, coat, and waistcoat ; but no Cherokee has yet been known 
to submit to the bondage of breeches. Upon the 2^d of September 
our traveller arrived at Johnsburgh, the last town in Tenessee, situ- 
ated at the foot of the Allcganics ; and having recrossed these 
mountains, he again proceeded through the Carolinas to Charles- 
town, whpre he arrived upon the 15th of October, three months 
and a half after his departure from Philadelphia j and soon there- 
after he returned to France. 

Having given this brief sketch of DrMichaiix’s route, \:q, shall 
now present our readers with a short connected account df the 
western states of the American Union, from such remarks and 
statements as the author has scattered through liis narrative. 

1 . These states are bounded by the Allegany mountains on the ^ 
east and south *, and by the Missisippi, and the lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Erie, upon the west and north. M. Michaux does 
not enable us to state the respective extent of the three states 
which lye within these boundaries- , The surface of this extensive 
country, although not mountainous, iswery uneven \ and, except 
where cultivated, entirely covered with wood. The soil is for 
the most part uncommonly fertile : it consists of a rich vegetable 
mould, or considerable depth, resting upon an immense stratum 
of limestone, which pen^ades the wdiole of this region. Here, 
indeed, nature seems to have exerted to the utmost her vegetative 
powers. In the forests, the trees are of extraordinary size ; M. 
Michaux having measured some whose circumference extended to 
forty-seven feet. It would be endless to describe their varieties \ 
but it is worth while to remark, tliat the inhabitants are accustom- 
ed to judge of the quality of the soil by the trees, some species 
being peculiar to the most fertile districts. Such, in particular, 
are the cofibc-tree ( Guilandhia doica the honey-locust ( Gloditsia 
triacanthos jy and the papaver f Annona triloba )• When the trees 
are cleared away, tire soil, through almost the whole of these 
states, IS found to repay the cultivator with the most abundant har- 
The principal articles of cultivation are maize and wheat; 
blit in Kentucky, considerable quantities of hemp and tobacco 
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are also raised ; and in Tenessee a great part of the inhabitant^ 
are occupied with the culture of cotton. In ordinary seasons, an 
acre of good land yields forty or fifty English bushels of maize ; 
in abundant years, from sixty to seventy-five bushels *, and the 
culture, after the ground is cleared, appears to be extremely sim^ 
pie and easy. Wheat is chiefly raised for exportation ; and good 
lands generally yield from twenty-five to thirty bushels each acre, 
without any manure, and with a single ploughing. The average 
crop of cotton is three hundred and fifty pounds weight to an 
acre ; and it also appears, that its cultivation does not require 
great labour. But if the soil of this country be fertile, it cannot 
be said that its climate is salubrious. Obstinate intermittent fevers 
prevail every autumn, and the inhabitants are also frequently af»- 
dieted with cutaneous diseases. Another disadvantage, too, 
arises from the want of water in many places, during the sum- 
mer, from the drying up of the smaller rivers, — an inconvenience 
so serious, as to prove a material obstacle to the progress of cul- 
tivation ill some districts. 

2. Tlie population of this country, when compared with its 
great extent, makes but a poor figure. But it must be recollect- 
ed, that but a few years have elapsed since its first occupation ^ 
and when considered under this point of view, the amount 
will appear surprising, 'riilrty years ago, there were scarce 
three thousand people in the whole of this country ; at pre- 
sent, it contains more than four hundred thousand 5 and, as emi- 
grants still continue to throng to it, the population must rapidly 
accumulate. Our author does not enable us to say in what pro- 
portions this mass is distr^ted ; but it appears that Kentucky haa 
the largest share ; its^^|ffoportion being two hundred and fifty 
thousand, including twenty thousand negro slaves. The greater 
yart of the people of these states arc employed in clearing and 
cultivating the land, and in rearing c.ittie ; but there is a consi- 
derable number engaged in manufactures and commerce. The 
inhabitants of the banks of the Ohio are mighty hunters ; a cir- 
cumstance by no means propitious to the progress of cultivation i 
for it is easier and more seducing to kill stags and beats, than to 
fell large trees. In Kentucky and Tenessee, they are more agri- 
cultural 5 but in all places, the scale of cultivation is extremely li- 
mited ; for, as there are no labourers to be had for money, the 
operations of each farmer must proceed in proportion to the strength 
of his family. It follows, accordingly, that in possessions of some 
hundred acres, there arq often not more than ten or twelve under 
cultivation. In the plantations, tire people live in miserable plank 
huts \ but, within, there are always abundance of eatables, and 
Ilf each brandy or whisfcy< The. articles manufactured leather, 
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paper, cordage, linen, flour, cotton, and spirits ; some of which af- 
ford the materials of a very profitable commerce. The articles im- 

g srted from Europe, seven tenths of which are supplied by Great 
ritaiti, consist of drugs, iron and tin-wares, pottery, drapery, and 
mercery. Besides these, they obtain nankeen, tea, coffee, and 
sugar, from the East and West Indies. The whole of these im- 
portations are carried from the sea-ports on the Atlantic to Pitts- 
burgh, and from thence distributed, by the channel of the Ohio, 
through all these states. The exportations consist of ginseng, 
salted provisions^ tobacco,, hemp, and flour ; of all of which a 
irery consklerable quantity is anuaUy exported. Of flour alone, 
there was, in 1802, exported 85,570 barrels, each holding 19G 
pounds. The greater part of the flour exported, is put on board 
of boats at Louisville, and conveyed to New Orleans,, a distance 
of fourteen hundred miles. For nine hundred miles of this long 
voyage, there is not even a plank hut to be seen ; and the people 
who accompany the boats must either return by land, or, pro* 
seeding by sea to Philadelphia, go thence to Pittsburgh, and 
thereafter descend to Kentucky by the Ohio. Commerce, indeed, 
displays many of its wonders in this remote country. Ships of 
considerable tonnage, built at the head of the Ohio, two thousand 
miles from the sea, pass directiy to the West Indies with cargoes } 
%r\A what is perhaps equally striking, the flour with which some 
of them are laden is ground with millstones imported from France', 
and carried from the seaports into the heart of this vast continentf 
With the progress of cultivation, the commerce of the Ohio must 
constantly increase : and when we consider what has been already 
done, there is every reason to believe, that the same active and 
enterprising spirit wdiich now animates its banks, will speedily 
extend even to the distant borders of the Ilinois and jMissoiiri,. 
where ships will also be built, to carry down the Missisippi the 
productions of the extensive and fertile regions watered by these 
rivers. The mind delights to contemplate this magnificent per- 
spective, where, instead of forests, peopled only with beasts, it 
^ees rising into view cultivated districts, covered with men, and 
’tfie U>onuments of their arts. 

/Si Our author is. neither copious nor philosophical in his ac-- 
cottnt of the manners of this country j but he s^s* enough to 
shew, th^t^they are as yet rude and unamiable. The scattered 
and isolafed state in which the people live, and the mutual inde- 
pendence which prevails, ^are circumstances by no means favour-^ 
able to amenity of manners. They have not yet reached that 
advanced of society, where there are. numerous classes who' 
all, or are occupied: only with the liberal 
4wtit |)ra^ Aeit .coloneb keep taverns i 
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and their statesmen feed pigs: It is obvioiis that, in such a state 
of society, there can be no great refinement j and it seems also 
pretty clear, that the political institutions of this country have a. 
natural tendency td add to that roughness of character which pre*. 
vails here. The passion for spirituous liquors exists in a very 
strong degree among tltein ; and their carousals seldom terminate 
without some iSerious affray. They are hospitable to strangers, 
because they are seldom troubled with them, and because they 
have always plenty of maize and smoked hams. Their hospitals 
ly, too, is always accompanied with impertinent questions, and 
a disgusting display of national vanity. In politics, they are sterri 
Deinocrates, hating the Federalists with appropriate ardour. As 
to religion, their minds seem to be in that state in which gloomy 
and fanatical impressions find "easy access. Here is a sect called 
Dimhcrs^ who cherish long beards \ and also vast numbers of en- 
thuasiasts, who retire into wdods, where they remain for days iit 
holy communion, round large fires, frequently bawling out, Glory t 
Glory / As there is no established church in these states, it hap- 
pens, as might be expected, that there are few places of public 
worship 5 and even where there are churches, it does not appear 
to us, that the noisy itinerants who officiate, are remarkably gift- 
ed with those qualifications which are necessary to attain tho 
great ends of moral and religious insttuctloni 


Art. XII. Academical Questions. By the Right Honourable 
William Drummond, K. C. F. R. S. F. R. S. E. Author of 
a Translation of Persius. VoL t: 4to. pp. 412. Cadell St 
Davies, London, 1805.* 

■fWE do ilot know very well what to sa:y of this i^ery learned 
y ^ publication. To soffie readers it will probably be enough 
to announce, that it is occupied with metaphysical speculations. 
To others, it may convey a more precise idea of its character, 16 
be told, that though it gave a violent headach, in less than an 
hour, to the most intrepid logician of our fraternity, he could not 
help reading on till he came to the end of the volume. 

The book is written, we think, with more rhetorical ornament^ 
and enlivened with more various literature, than is Msuai in simi- 
lar discussions ; but it is not, upon this account^ less < hard to be 
spelled j * and after perusing it with considerable attention, we 
arc by no means absolutely Certain that wc have apprehended th^ 
true scope and design of the author, or attained to a just percop-* 
lion of the system or method by which he has been directed^ 
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The subjects of his investigation are so various, his criticisms 
unsparing, and his - conclusions so liostile to every species of dog*- 
matism> that we have sometimes been tempted to think, that he 
tad no other view in this publication, than to expose the weak- 
ness of human understanding, and to mortify the pride of philo- 
sophy, by a collection of insoluble cases, and undeterminable 
probieras. It is but fair to recollect, however, that Mr Drum- 
mond has avowedly reserved the full exposition of his own theory 
to a subsequent volume, and professes, in this, to do little more 
than point out the insuliiciency and contradictions that may be 
lairiy imputed to those of preceding philosophers. It is only tlic 
task of demolition which he proposes now to accomplish ; and it 
must be owned, that he. has spread abroad his rubbish, and scat- 
tered abroad his dust, in a very alarming manner. After being 
nlmost stifled and blinded in contemplating this operation, we 
hope soon to accompany him in a more pleasing and profitable 
labout), and to study the proportions of the fabric he proposes to 
erect on the ground which he has cleared with so much activity. 

Though we do not exactly agree wfith the learned author in 
the estimate he has formed of the direct and practical utility of 
these abstract speculations, we certainly concur with him in 
thinking, that they afford a salutary exercise to the understanding, 
and indicate at least, if they do not satisfy, an exalted and philo- 
sophical curiosity. Instead of unfitting the mind for successful 
exertion in other departments of study, we are inclined to agree 
with Mr Drummond in thinking, that they have a tendency to 
invigorate and incite it j and subscribe heartily to all the senti- 
ments propounded upon this subject, in his eloquent, but some- 
what rhetorical, preface. The following passages are all we can 
afford to lay before our readers from this part ci the work. 

♦ jyjany persons there are, who have conceived a prejudice against the 
science of which 1 speak, because they erroneously imagine, that it in- 
disposes the juipd towards otlier pursuits, which are more agreeable to 
popular taste* Tho examples of several celebrated men may be adduced 
ia contradicuon to this opinion, from the time when ' 

Ornffii Arkilj^fum decuii color et ctcitus^ ei res. 

«o the Ias;t century, when the taste ^nd knowledge of Berkeley surpris-^ 
cd the oi Italy ; the accomplishments of the young Helvetius 

were^ admired in the circles of Paris j aed ihe grave and the gay, the sage 
and the yp^thjt could take delight , in, toe coiiyersation of the amiable 
Hume. s wn/f>e person <iyhom you *tvh^ to see^ said Plato to his foreign 
guests, who hld^^sired their agreeable host to introduce them to his 
, naftiesafee pldrosopher.: Why should it be imagined, that the 
'grows as it becomes enlightetfed, or that the knowledge of 
iMhk ^ie'^soc'iety of n^nkind i 
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* It is, indeed, curious to remark the strange notions which men, 
who are quite ignorant of its nature, have formed of the first phil©so-r 
phy. There are some who seem seriously to believe, that this science 
serves only to darken and bewilder the understanding ; while others sup* 
pose, that it consists in the babbling of a pedantic jargon, which con- 
stituted the barbarous language of the scholastic learning. If a per- 
plexed reasoner puzzle himself and his audience, we are almost always, 
sure to hear his metaphysical subtlety reproved or lamented ; and 
upon his part, seldom fails to ascribe the confusion of his ideas to the 
obscure nature of all speculative doctrines, if a pert rhetor^ician get. 
entangled in his own Sophistries, he is ever ready to accuse himself of 
having too much of the very logic which he wants. There is not a 
mere Tyro in literature, who has blundered round the meaning of a chap- 
ter in Plato, but is content to mistake himself for a philosopher. A 
sciolist cannot set up for an athiest, without first hailing himself a me- 
taphysician ; while an ignorant dogmatist no sooner finds himself em- 
barassed with a doubt, than he seeks to avenge his offended vanity, by 
representing all metaphysical inquiries as idle or mischievous. Thus the 
noblest of the sciences is mistaken and vilified by the folly of some, and 
by the prejudices of others ; by the impertinent pretensions of a few, 
who could never understand it, and by the unjustifiable censures of ma- 
ny, who have never given it a fair and candid examination. He, how- 
ever, who has been accustomed to meditate the principles of things, 
the springs of action, the foundations of political government, the sources 
of moral Jaw, the nature of the passions, the influence of habit and asso- 
ciation, the formation of character and temper, the faculties of the soul, 
and the philosophy of mind, will not be persuaded that these subjects , 
have been unworthy of bis patient attention, because presumptuous wri- 
ters have abused the liberty of investigation, or because dull ones have 
found it to be unavailing. He knows that metaphysics do not exclude 
other learning — that, on the contrary, they blend themselves- with all 
the sciences. He feels the love of truth to grow Strong with the search 
of it ; he confesses the very bounded powers of human undersUnding, 
while he contemplates the immensity of nature, and the majesty of God ; 
but he thinks, that his researches may contribute to enlarge and correct 
his notions ; that they may teach him how to reason with precision ; 
and that they may instruct him In the knowledge of himself. His 
time, he believes, is seldom employed to greater advantage, than 
when he considers what may be the nature of his intellectual being, ex- 
amines the extent of his .moral duties, investigates Jthe sources oi hapi» 
piness, and demonstrates means by which it may be more ^generally 
diffused. ' ..... 

‘ It is nothing to him, that hi$ tone and his language are ill imitated 
by the sophist j that lie is considered as a useless member of society by 
the heavy plodding man of business ; or that he is exposed to the im- 
potent ridicule of the gaudy coxcomb, by whom he can never be ap- 
proved, because jVc can never be understood. Wiat is it to him, though 
name be unknown among the moaopolizerSji the schemers, and the 

projectors, 
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jrojectDrs, that throng the crowded capital of a > mercantile nation? 
What is it tt> him, though his talents be undervalued by the votaries 
and the victims of dissipation, folly, and fashion ? What is it to him, 
though grandeur should hare withdrawn its protection from genius | 
though ambition should be satisfied with power - alone ; and though 
power should only exert its efforts to preserve itself ? These things may 
pot affect him : they may neither interrupt the course of his studies, 
nor disturb the serenity of his mind. But what must be his feelings, if 
he should find that philowphy is persecuted, where science is professed 
to. be taught ? Are there not some who sqeni desirous of excludi^ig 
It from the plan of public education ? The advantages which arc to be 
derived from classical knowledge, are well understood in one place ; and 
p profound acquaintance with mathematics is highly estimated in another ; 
while the study of the human natnd, which is the study of human na- 
ture, and that examination of principles which is so necessary to the 
scrutiny of truth, are either discouraged as dangerous, or neglected as 
useless.^ Pref. p. v.— fviii. 

In perusing this volume, we had occasion repeatedly to regret, 
that. the author had not prefixed to it a short summary or analysis 
of its contents, by the help of which we might have pursued the 
chain of his reasonings with greater facility, and been better able 
to discover the coherence of his speculations, or to detect their in- 
consistency. In order, in some measure, to supply this deficien- 
cy, and to enable those who may not agree with us in opinioff, 
to judge for themselves of the value of our author’s speculations, 
we shall endeavour to combine, with our observations on his dis- 
putable doctrines, a brief abstract of his whole course of reason?- 
ing* , ^ 

Mr Drummond sets out witli some observations upon the com- 
mon philosophical definition or description of mind ; and is very 
ill satisfied with those who call it an incorporeal substance, iq 
which powers or qualities inhere, as well as with those who affirm 
that it is sometimes active and sometimes passive, according as it 
rouses itself to voluntary exertion, or receives impressions from 
other existences. Of substance, he observes, we know nothing j 
iind can neither assume its existence, nor make any assertion with 
relation to it, witfiput falling into the greatest contradictions. In 
‘particular, he observes, we can never ^ssume the existence of » 
variety or plurality of substances distinguishable from each other : 
substance only be defined relatively, as that in which qualities 
inhere, and/ which has an equal. capacity to support a^l consistent 
‘qualities. can be no reason, therefore, for distinguishing 

Iietween incorporeal and corporeal substance ; and the qualities of 
‘thought and feeling may inhere in the same substance with tlic 
^uattties of extensioft and solidity. It is Mr Drummond’s opinioni 
that we have n<> idea of substance at all ; aqd that the 

unwarrantable 
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tinwarrantable assumption of its existence has been the source of 
much error and contradiction in philosophy. Substance is that 
which remains after abstracting all tjiose qualities, by which any 
«ort of sensation may be excited! How then is it possible to prove 
its existence, or to pretend to have any conception of it ? * He 
who would find something/ says our author, * must be careful 
not to take away until nothing be left/ 

The doctrine of separate powers and faculties in the mind is 
also treated by our author with very little indulgence. The sup- 
position of distinct faculties is inconsistent, he asserts, with the u- 
iiity of the mind ; and, in fact, we have no more notion of active 
power, than we have of substance. In material phenomena we per- 
ceive change only, but never the power by which cliange is pro- 
duced 5 and, in mind, it is in vain to say that we experience the 
power of volition over our ideas, unless it can be explained how 
the occurrence of an idea can fee ascribed to an act of our will, 
when it must necessarily have presented itself before we could will 
any thing about it. Mr Drummond seems also to take part with 
those who maintain the doctrine of moral necessity ; and after 
observing, that * no man will pretend that he can choose whether 
he shall feel or not/ he proceeds to state, that 

< It is not because the mind previously wills it, that one associatioo. 
cf ideas gives place to another. It is because the nevv ideas excite that 
attention, which the old ng longer employ ; and because the mind caa« 
not b'lt give its attention to the strongest sensations and clearest ideas, 
which offer themselves to its contemplatipn ; and as we thus perceive 
certain ideas and sensations without our choice, so we constantly attend 
to them, and their dependent trains, until somje new leading sensations, 
or ideas attract eur notice.' p, 13. 14* 

In order to illustrate this position, and to shew that in all cases. 
;^herc one sentiment or train of ideas gives place ]to another, it is 
only because a stronger sentiment or a clearer idea is suggested to 
the mind, he enters into an examination of the passions of anger, 
grief, and loye, and endeavours to make out that the sentiments 
and ideas to whi|:h they gave birth, can never be supplanted or 
removed by any act of the will or the understanding j but can only 
be effaced by some more lively sentiment, or mor^ interesting 
idea. 

‘ It is not, then, from that state of the soul, which we denominate 
passion, that we learn to acquire any notion of mental* power. On the 
^contrary, it is evident, that we always yield to the influence of the pre- 
vailing sentiment. If compassion touch the heart, -anger is disarmed ; 
if fear alarm us, the projects of ambitioh are suspended. When the 
rancour of envy is felt, the tenderness of friendship is forgotkn. %Ve 
are impelled to action, or we desist fVortT it, as we are constrained by 
the ^tropger mptiy^* Qpr p^sions are opt the children of our phoice 
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We nor cease to feeJ, according to any supposed ^ower of 

the will. What, iqdeed, is the will, bqt the sentiraent of desire which 
prevails in our mind ? * p. 20. 

Mr Dr^ittfimoiid-s next x)bjetfion fe to the common philosrophW 
cri ideai tlie intellect being shmetimes active and sometimes 
passive \ sind in order to root out this heresy more fundamentally 
and securely, he seems .to us to deny that we have any idea of 
a^Ctiofti and passion at all. The appearances, by which k may be 
BOggested in the material world, he ^ts rid of at once, by re- 
minding us that there is. m philosophtcal evidence for the exists 
ence of a material world; and that when we say one body 
acts upon another, we mean merely that a change has taken 
place in our own sensations. Of this doctrine we shall have oc- 
casion to speak afterwards ; but with regard to the active and pas- 
sive states of the mind, we think he is very successful in exposing 
the inaccuracy of the ordinary philosophical language, and the 
obscurity of our conceptions upon^the subject- After observing 
that it is admitted by Locke and his followers, that the mind of 
m new-born infant is merely passive in receiving impressions from 
surrounding objects, he says, 

* It is difficult to iiffagtoe, hbV fhe sool, which i$ passive, while it 
receives Its first' impressions, should aferwatds become the agent, and 
Obtain i?iny controul over its subsequent perceptions. Yet no sooner 
does the -adult become capable of reflection, than we are assured by 
qijhilosophers, that be may combine, compare, and recall his ideas, ac- 
cording to his will. Thus we see by the light of this luminous theory, 
that the passive soul becomes active, that active ideas become passive, 
land thk mind is inert in simple apprehension, active in judgment, and 
is consequently both inert and active in understanding every syllogism.* 
p. 3^- 

He adds, after reviewing several qther speculations upon, the 
'aame sub|ect, ' 

* We have, ho doobf, jo admire fhe variety of those analogies, and 

the happy choice of those figures, tropes, and metaphors, by which 
difTefent mntts Mve expresst'd the state of the mind. Sohietimcs the 
Ibuman ini^lect, is IIlccneH to a piece of wax ? semeumes th a daik 
chakibrr rand sometitties to a shcetof white paper. Here it is a pliy- 
steal point in the midst of a material system, or the intelligent renne of 
a sphere of at<i:action and repulsion. There it is placed in a congiomo^ 
rate gland, whdtth secretes the animal spirits from the blood. Now we 
hear of a the proper seat of the soul : now we are informed, 

that the mind is a stationary monad, which neither acts, nor is acted 
tipon ; and qow>wiEr ^re «hown a curious and complicated machine, where 

and nervous vibrati^ons are proved to be exponents of each other j 
the nature of. sensations is illustrated by the strings of a harpoi- 

fbfMi Jfhmner^a AXt explained by lutus taken bum 
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the pendnhm of a clock. A grave logician of tlie North talks of i 3 e^s 
being lodged in the understanding; and a celebrated French mctapbysU 
cian makes us mount to a garret in a castle, to have a peep at the coua* 
try through a hole in the shutter/ p. 27. 28, 

Having thus, in a general way, expressed his dissatisfaction 
^Tth all the prevailing doctrines of philosophers upon tliose fui)** 
damental tenets, and scattered a few incidental hints as to the 
tendency of his own opinions, our author concludes the Second 
chapter wdth this alarming enumeration of the topics whicli he 
conceives it to be necessary to investigate thoroughly, before we 
can pretend to form any sound opinion as to the nature and attrU 
butes of mind. 

* It is necessary, at least, that we should know what is meant by the 
substance, powers, and qualities of matter, before we even allow, that 
any analogy can be drawn frotti thdr existence, and before We attribute^ 
the same things to spiritual natures. We ought also to inquire what is 
the connexion between the mind and the body, and what is their mu- 
tual dependence on each other, before we assert their union, and reason 
about their intercourse. The immediate objects of knowledge Should 
be distinctly comprehended by those who hardily maintain, that the ma- 
terial archetypes ©f ideas are really cognisable by sense, or by intellect. 
For this purpose, and in order to facilitate the progress of our int^uiries, 
it will be proper to examine the doctrines which the most enlightened 
men have held on these questions, and to develope some of the phdoso- 
phical systems, which have had, or which n6w have, the gfe'atest cele- 
brity. After researches, I shall be better enabled to explain my 
own opinions, and my readers will perhaps be less likely to be misled 
by false analogies and inapplicable conipa risen s.* p* 32. 

In conformity with this ref?olution, Rfr Drumrncind with 
the doctrine of Locke, and expresses, we think, very successfully, 
the futility of that celebrated author’s definition of substance, as 
^ one km*ws not njdkad support of such qualities as are capable of 
producing simple ideas in us. This notion of substance be then 
shews to be derived from the old Platonic doctrine of the ]prlmary 
matter, or to which the same objections are Applicable. 

Having thus discarded substance from the list Of existences, 
Mr Drummond proceeds to db as^much fot the qualities uf mat- 
ter. In this chapter, indeed, he avows hirn^lf to be a deter- 
mined idealist; and ir is the sCope of his whole argunient to 
prove, that what we call qualities in e^tternal substances, are in 
fact nothing mbre^tjhan 'sieusatidm ih oiir own hiinds, and tliat 
'what have been termed priinary qualities, 'arc In this respect en^- 
tlrely upon a footing with those which ate called secondary. 
His reasoning upon this iubject coincides very nearly with that 
of Bishop Berkley ; of wllom,'|ndeed, ihat If his Argu- 

ments be not really coticluliVe, it ia certainly to be lAthCilted 
that they ^ shodlil feave ^ Ith^iCeOily ’ 
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To us, we will confess, it does not seem of very great conse^ 
quence |o determine whetlier there be any room for a distinc- 
tion between the primary and secondary qualities of matter : 
for though we are rather inclined to hold that Dr Reid's obser- 
vations have established its possibility, we cannot help saying, 
that it 1$ a distinction which does not touch at all upon the fun- 
d^ental question, as to tlie evidence which we have, by our 
senses, for the existence of a material world. Dr Reid and his 
followers contend as strenuously for the real existence of those 
material qualities which produce in us the sensations of heat. 
Or of colour, as of those which give us intimations of solidi- 
ty,, figure, or extension. We know a little more, according to 
them, about the one sort of qualities than the otlier; but the 
evidence we have for their existence, is exactly the same in both 
cases 3 nor it more a law of b^r nature, that the sensation of 
resistance should suggest to us the defineable quality of solidity 
in an external object, than that the sensation of heat should sug- 
gest to UvS, that quality is an external object, which we cannot 
define otherwise than sis the external cause -of our sensation. 
Mr Drummond, we think, has not attended sufficiently to this 
part of his antagonist's position ; and after assuming, somewliat 
too precipitately, that secondary qualities are universally admit- 
ed to have no Existence but in the mind of him who perceives 
them, proceeds, with an air of triumph that is ^t all events pre- 
mature, to demonstrate, that there is nothing in the case of prij 
mary qualities by wfiich. they can be distinguished in this respect 
from the secondary. The fact unquestionably is, that Dr Reid 
and his followers assert the positive and independent existence of 
secondary^ as well as of primary qualities in matter ; and that 
there is, their hypothesis, exactly the same evidence for 

the one as for the other. T!m gener^ problem, as to the ptor 
bable existence of matter — unquestionably the most fundamental 
and momentous., iq tlie whole science of metaphysics — ^may be 
fairly and inte^^ibly stated in a ver^ few words- 

Bishop Berkeleys, and after him Mi* observ- 

that, by out senses, we can haye nodung but sensations; 
and thsd sensations, b^ng affections, pf the mind, caniiot possibly 
bear any resemblance to matf^, or an)f of its qualities ; and 
hence they infer, that we cannot possibly have any evidence for 
the exisl^te Of matter ; and that when we term pur perception 
of its qualki^, is in fact nothing else than a sensation in our own 
minds., tit RoW, qn the: other hand, admitting that the pri- 
mary fenedoh '^of obr. sensed is to make ua consciotia of certain 
sehi^ations, whijt^h have np. sort of resemblance or affinity to 

the qualities of a fact admitting of no 
4 iipU|^ but r^ognizfed by every bumah creature, that these sen- 

, satiqna 
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§adops tiecessarily suggest to us the notion of certain external 
^existences, endowed with particular defineable qualities ; and 
that these perceptions^ by which our sensations are accompanied, 
are easily and dearly distinguishable from the sensations them- 
3 elves, and cannot be confounded with them, without the most 
wilful perversity. Perception, again, he holds, necessarily im-^ 
plies the existence of the object perceived ; and the reality of a 
material world is thus as clearly deduced from the exercise of 
this faculty, as the reality of our own existence can be from our 
consciousness, or other sensations. It appears, therefore, that 
there are two questions to be considered in determining on the 
merits of this controversy. Firsty whether there be any room 
for a distinction between sensation and perception ; mAy secondly y 
if we shall allow such a distinction, whether perception does ne-r 
cessarily imply the real and external existence of the objects per- 
ceived; 

If by perception, indeed, we understand, as Dr Reid appears 
to have done, the immediate and positive discovery of external 
existences, it is evident that the mere assumption of this faculty 
puts an end to the whole question; since it necessarily takes 
those existences for granted, and, upon that hypothesis, defines the 
faculty in question to be that by which we discover their qua- 
lities. This, however, it is plain, is not reasoning, but asser- 
tion ; and it is not the mere assertion of a fact, which in these 
subjects is the whole perhaps of our legitimate philosophy, but 
of something which may or may not be inferred from the fact, 
according to the views of the inquirer. The inquiry is an in- 
quiry into the functions and operations of mind; and all that 
cm possibly be stated as fact on such an occasion, must relate 
to the state and affections of mind only ; but to assume the exist- 
jcnce of a material world, in order afterwards to define one func- 
tion of mind to be that by w^ch it discovers material qualities, is 
pvidently blending hypothesis in the statement, and prejudging 
the controversy by assumption. The fact itself, we really con- 
ceive not to be liable to any kind of doubt or dispute' ; and yet 
the statement of it, obvious as it is, seems calculated to retrench 
a good deal from each of the opposite assertions. The fact, if 
we be not greatly misti^ken, is confessedly as follows. 

We have occasionally certain sensations which we call heat, pain> 
resistance, &c. These feelings, of course, belong only to the mindj 
of which they are peculiar a&ctions ; and both parties seem agreed 
ill asserting, that they have no resemblance, or necessary refer- 
ence, to any thing external. Dr Reid has made this indeed the 
very ground-work of hb reasonings on the subject of percep- 
tion; and it will not probably be called in question by bis anta- 

' " gonists^ 
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gonists, who go the iength of infen-ing from it, that nothing 
but mmd can be conceived to have an existence in nature. Thi&, 
die|n, h one fact, which we may safely assume as quite cer- 
tain and indisputable, viz* that our sensations are affections of 
the mind, and have no necessary reference to any other exist- 
ence. But there is another fact at least as obvious and indis- 
|)Utable^ which the one party seems disposed to overlook, and 
the other to invest with undue authority in the discussion. This 
second fact is, that some of die sensations in question arc uni- 
formly and irresistibly accompanied in us by the apprehension 
»nd belief of certain external existences, distinguished by pecu- 
liar qualities. TJie fact certainly admits of no dispute ; and, 
accordingly, the philosopher who first attempted to prove that 
this beliof was without foundation, have uniformly, claimed the 
merit of disabusing mankind of a natural* and universal illusion. 
Now this apprehension and belief of external existences, is in 
Itself as much an aflection of mind as the sensations by which 
it is accompanied ; and those who deny the distinction between 
perceptioiti and sensation^ might be justified perhaps in assert- 
ing, that it is only a sensation of another kind : at the same 
time, as the essence of it consists in the apprehension of an in- 
dependent existence, there can be no ham in distinguishing it, 
by a separate appellatVonj from those sensations which centre in 
the sentient being, and suggest to him no idea of any other exist- 
iBiice, It is in this sense alone, it appears to us, that perception 
can be understood ^n strict philosophical language. It means no 
more th&n the affection of die mind which consists in an appre- 
hension and belief in the existence of external objects. 

In-this sense of the word, there can be no doubt that there is 
u real distinction betw^ sensation and perception ; inasmuch 
US them is distinction bet^ our fqeUngs of pain, resistance, 
&c. and our conception and belief of real external existences; 
but they differ iiierdy as one aff^tion of mind may differ from 
another; and it is plainly unwarrantable to assume the real ex- 
istence pf external objects an a part of the statement of an intel- 
lectual phenomenon. After allowing tlie reality of this distinc- 
tioUj "there is ^tiH room therefore for considering the second 
question to which we alluded in outset of this discussion, viz. 
WteeikefT^ptoieption does necessarily imply the existence of ex-- 
temal 

w^e eritextam an opinion which will not 
|^ve ’satxsifi^ctte03i we are afraid, to either of the contending par- 
ties. ‘ We think that the existence of eiStemal objects is not fie-> 
implied dn the phenomena of petceptiori ; but we think 
til *U) pfodf of iheiit nonexistence, and that 

- pl^osophy^ 
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philosaphy, instead of being benefited, would be subjected to- 
iieediess embarrassments by the assumption of the ideal theory. 

'fhe reality of external existences is not necessarily impUod ia 
the phenomena of perception ; because we can easily imagine 
that our impressions and conceptions might have been exactly aa 
they are, although matter had never been created. Belief, we 
know, to be no infallible criteiion of actual existence ; and it is 
impossible to doubt, that we might have been so framed as to re^ 
eeive all tlie impressions which we now ascribe to the agency of 
.external objects, from the mechanism of our own minds, or the 
particular volition of tlie Deity. The phenomena of dreaming^ 
and of some species of madness, seem to afford experimental 
proofs of the possibility we have now stated, and demonstrate, in 
our apprehension, that perception, as we have defined it, (?. an 
apprcliension and belief of external existences), does not necessari- 
ly imply the independent reality of its objects. It is absurd to 
say that we have the same evidence for the existence of external 
objects that we have for the existence of our own sensations. It 
is quite plain, that our belief in the former is founded altogether 
on our consciousness of the latter ; and that the evidence of this 
belief is consequently of a secondary nature. We cannot doubt 
of the existence of our sensations, without being guilty of the 
grossest contradiction ; but we may doubt of the existence of the 
material world, without any contradiction at all. If we annihi- 
late our sensations, we annihilate ourselves ; and, of course, leave 
no being to doubt or to reason. If we annihilate the external 
woild, still leave entire all those sensations and perceptions 
which a different hypothesis w'ould refer to its mysterious agency 
on our minds. 

On the other hand, it is certainly going too far to assert, that 
the nonexistence of matter is proved by such evidence as neces- 
sarily to command our assent 5 since it evidently implies no con- 
tradiction to suppose, that such a thing as matter may exist, and 
that an omnipotent being might make us capable of discovering 
its qualities. The instinctive and insurmountable belief that we 
have of its existence, certainly is not to be surrendered, merely 
because it is possible to suppose it erroneous, or difficult to com- 
prehend how a material and an immaterial substance can act 
upon each other. The evidence, of this universal and irresistible 
belief is not to be altogether disregarded % and, unless k can be 
shewn that it leads to contradictions and absurdities, the utmost 
kngth that philosophy can .warrantably go, is to conclude that dt 
may be delusive 5 but that it may also he true. 

The rigorous maxint, of giving no faith to any thing short of 
direct and immediate cpnejpio^sness^ seem? luore calculated, we 

think) 
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think, t6 perplei than to simplify our philosophy, and will run 
us up, in two vast strides, to the very brink of absolute annihila- 
tion. We deny the existence of the material world, because we 
have, not for it the primary evidence of consciousness, and be- 
cause the clear conception and indestructible belief we have of 
It, ma^ be fallacious, for any thing we can prove to the contrary. 
This conclusion annihilates at once all external objects ; and, 
among them, our own bodies, and the bodies and minds of all 
Other men ; for it is quite evident that we can have no evidence 
of the existence of other minds, except through the mediation of 
the matter they are supposed to animate ; and if matter be no- 
thing more than an atfecrion of our own minds, there is an end 
to the existence of every other, 'rhis first step, therefore, reduces 
the whole universe to the mind of the individual rcasoner, and. 
leaves no existence in nature but one mind, with its complement 
of sensations and ideas. The second step goes still farther *, and 
no one can hesitate to take it, who has ventured deliberately oa 
the first. If our senses may deceive us, so may our memory ; — 
if we will not believe in the existence of matter, because it is not 
vouched by internal consciousness, and because it is conceivable 
that it should not exist, we cannot consistently believe in the reality 
of any past impression ; for which, in like manner, we cannot 
have the direct evidence of consciousness, and of which our pre- 
sent recollection may possibly be fallacious. Even upon the vul- 
gar hypothesis, we know that memory is much more deceitful, 
than perception ; and there is still greater hazard in assuming the 
reality of any. past existence from our present recollection of it, 
than in relying on the reality of a present existence from our im- 
mediate perception. If we discredit our memory, however, and 
deny all existence of which we have not a present consciousness 
or sensation, it is evident that we must annihilate our own pef^ 
sonal identity, and refuse to believe that we had thought or sen- 
sation at any previous moment. There can be no reasonings 
therefore, nor knowledge, nor opinion 5 and we must end by 
virtually annihilating ourselves, and denying that any thing what- 
soever exists in naturcy but the present solitary and momentary 
impression. 

This is the legitimate and inevitable' termination of that deter- 
mined sceptfeism which refuses to believe any thing without the 
highest of #J|;‘^idence, and chuses to conclude that every thing 
is not, whicb thay possibly be conceived not to be. The process 
of reasoning which it implies, is neither long nor intricate \ 
4 nd its conclusion would be undeniably just, if every thing 
jps necessarily true which could , be asserted .without a con- 
l^df^don.. It is perfectly true,, that we are absolutely sure of 
but vfe feel at t& present moiiientj and that. 
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it is possible to distinguish between the evidence we havo 
lor the existence of the present impression, and the evidence 
of any other existence. The first alone is complete and unques* 
tionable ; we may hesitate about all the rest without any absolute 
contradiction. But the distinction, we apprehend, is in itself of 
as little use in philosophy, as in ordinary life ; and the absolute 
and positive denial of all existence, except that of our immediate 
sensation, altogether rash and unwarratited. The objects of our 
perception and of our recollection, certainly may exist, although 
we cannot demonstrate that they must ; and when, in spite of all 
our abstractions, we find that we must come back, and not only 
reason with our fellow creatures as separate existences, but en- 
gage daily in speculations about the qualities and properties of 
matter, it must appear, at least, an unprofitable refinement 
which would lead us to dwell on the possibility of their non- 
existence. There is no sceptic, probably, who would be bold 
enough to maintain, that this single doctrine of the nonexist- 
ence of any thing but our present impressions, would constitute 
a just system of logic and moral philosophy ; and if, after flour- 
ishing with it as an unfruitful paradox in the outset, we are 
obliged to recur to the ordinary course of observation and con-* 
jecturc as to the nature of our faculties, it may be doubted whe- 
ther any real benefit has been derived from its promulgation, or 
whether the hypothesis can be received into any sober systetn £ 
philosophy. To deny tlic existence of matter and of mind, in-- 
deed, is not to philosophize, but to destroy the materials of phi- 
losophy. It requires no extraordinary ingenuity or power of rea- 
soning to perceive the grounds upon which their existence may 
be doubted ; but we acknowledge that w^ie cannot see how it can 
be said to have been disproved : and think we perceive very clear- 
ly, that philosophy will neither be simplified nor abridged by re-* 
fusing to take it for granted. 

Upon the whole, then, we are iriclined to think, that the con- 
ception and belief which we liave of material objects (which is 
what we mean by the perception of them) does not amount to a" 
complete proof of their cxiStcnce, but renders it sufficiently pro- 
bable V that the superior and complete assurance we have of the 
existence of our present sensations, doevS by no means entitle us 
positively to deny the reality . of any other ^xi^tence ; and that 
this speculative ^epticism neither renders us independent of tho 
wlinary modes of investigation, nor assists us materially in the 
use of them, it is inexpedient to d^ell loit^ upon it in the courso 
of our philosophical inquiries, and much inore adviseable to pro- 
ceed upon the supposition ffiat the real condition o£ things i^ 
conforn^ble to our Natural ap|irebenrions; 
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The littk ebe^ we have now ventured to offer of the abstract 
philosophy of sceptic jsrii, will render it unnecesskty for us to fol- 
low our anthOV rnhiutely through the different branches of his in- 
quiry; ©Vertcoking, or at l^ast undervaluing the indisputable 
that ^^ur sensations are uniformly accompanied with a 
diifttiHet 'aipprehehsionj and firm belief in the existence of real 
^xte^mkl objects, he endeavours to prove, that the qualities 
which we ascribe to them are in reality nothing more than 
trainee fbr our peculiar sensations j and examines, in this way, 
the qualities of solidity, extension, and motion, in three successive 
chapters, in these he has accumulated all the difficulties which 
adhere to these conceptions so long as we persist in describing 
them as qualities of matter j and it will not be denied, that they 
are very great and distressing. We are by no means certain, how- 
ever, that they would be removed, by resolving these qualities in- 
to affiections of our owm minds ; for inconsistency may exist among 
Mea&, as well as incompatibility among things ; and we are strong- 
ly inclined to think, that the definitions which Mr Drummond 
has substituted in place of the vulgar ones, will not be thought to 
eclipse their predecessors in point of perspicuity. < Solidity^ he 
says, ‘is that simple mode of which resistance is the simple 
idea.* ‘ E^tmmsn may not improperly be termed a simple mode 
of duration 5* and Motion^ the most puzzling of the whole, may 
bo defined, it seems, ‘ Mutation in the combinations of our 
ideas of extension.* 


These definitions bring us to the end of the Eighth chapter j 
ttUd, considering that the author has now delivered what appears 
tp him to be conclusive proof of the nonexistence of matter, we 
were '001 a little surprised to find him begjn the Ninth with some 
observations on ‘the difficulty of explaining the intercourse which 
iS'Cayried^ on between matter and mind-* In order to elucidate 
this hiysteribus subject, he then proceeds tn examinei iii detail, the 
five' senses i' an4j attef describing the organ and functions of each, 
with more display of physiological erudjubn than was perhaps ne- 
Ijessary, he proceeds tp shew, that because 'men diflbr in their opi- 


M sarnie PbjeCt, it fe impossible to^ sbppok that they ac- 
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inquiry fi^’^tfbmely amusthg, and is enfiyeued with a great varie- 
ty of Curidb^ bbk'fvaribW {' but it appears 

ro iis fP sbpbistil^ wUHa view 

to the wbkh^ have Wqn Undertaken. There 
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of certain changes in our own sensations, it was inconsistent in 
him to say any thing of the intercourse that subsists between mind 
and matter, or of the difficulties that attend upon that inquiry. 
In the second place, it is quite inconsistent to begin an inquiry, 
the object of which is to shew, that we have no reason to believe 
in the existence of matter at all, by an elaborate description of 
the material organs of sense, and an abstract of the physiological 
theories which account for their operation. In the third place, 
if he really believes that matter does not" exist, he cannot, with 
any consistency, seek to support that opinion, by referring to the 
opposite opinions which different individuals entertain as to the 
supposed objects of their perception ; because, if matter does not 
exist, we can have no evidence for the existence of different indi- 
viduals, and can found no argument on the disagreement of their 
opinions. Finally, it is remarkable, that the disagreements which 
Mr Drummond has specified, are none of them of a nature to 
justify his conclusions, even if the shape of his argument entitled 
liim to refer to them. 

His illustrations are of this nature. Water, which feels te- 
pid to a Laplander, would appear cold to a native of Suma- 
tra : but the same water cannot be both hot and cold : there- 
fore, it is to be inferred that neither of them is affected by 
any real quality in the external body, but that each describes 
merely his own sensations. Now, the conclvision here is plainly 
altogether unwarranted by the fact*, and it is quite certain that 
both the persons in question perceive the same quality in the wa- 
ter, though they arc allected by it in a different manner. Heat 
and cold 'are not different qualities, but different dcgi'ees of the 
same quality, and probably exist only relatively to each other. — 
If the water is of a higher temperature than the air, or the body 
of the person who touches it, be will call it warm 5 if of a lower 
temperature, he will call it cold. But this does not prove, by any 
means, that the difference between two distinct temperatures ia 
ideal, or that it is not always perceived by all individuals in the 
very same way. If Mr Drummond could find out a person wha 
not only thought the water cold which other people called warm, 
but ^Iso thought that warm which they perceived to be eold, he 
might 'have some foundation for his inference \ but while all man- 
kind agre^ that ice is cold, and steam hot, and concur indeed 
most exactly in their judgments of the comparative heat of all ex- 
ternal bodies, it is plainly a mere quibble on the convertible na- 
ture of these qualities, to call; in question the identity of their 
perceptions, b^ause they make the variable standard of their owa 
temperature the rule for denomin:^tmg other bodies hot or cold. — 
Jn the same way, Mr Drummoitd goes on to say, one man callsf 
fiavour of assafctlda uausedbs, and another thinks it agree- 

yoL. Yir. KO. id. • M aWe^ 
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able ; — one nation delights in a species of food which to its neigh- 
bours appear disgusting* How, then, can we suppose that they 
perceive the same real qualitiesi when their judgment in regard to 
them are so diametrically opposite i Now, nothing, we conceive, 
is more obvious tlian the fallacy of this reasoning. The Irking^ or 
rlhiikiftgf of men to a particular object, has nothing to dO with the 
perception of its external qualities ; and they may differ entirely as 
to their opinion of its agreeablenesa, though they concur prefectiy 
as to the description' of its properties.^ One man may admire a 
tall woman, and another a short one j but it would be rather rash 
to infer, that they did not agree in recognizing a difference in sta- 
ture, or that they had no uniform ideas of magnitude in general. 
In the same way, one person may have an antipathy to salt meat, 
and another a liking for it •, but they both perceive it to be salt, 
and both agree in describing it by that appellation. To give any 
degree of plausibility to Mr Drummond's inferences, it would be 
necessary for him to shew that some men thought brandy and 
Cayenne pepper insipid and tasteless, and objected at the same 
time to milk and spring water as excessively acrid and pungent. 

These observations appear to us so extremely obvious, and at 
the same time so decisive of the fallacy of this part of our au- 
thor's speculations, that we are really surprised how a writer 
of so much acuteness should have failed to anticipate them. 
The chapter, however, contains a great number of curious par- 
ticulaiis, and affords more satisfactory evidence of the author's 
extent of reailiiig, than of the fondness of his abstract philo- 
sophy. 

With« these remarks upon the senses, which the disciple of 
Betkelfey will hardly allow to form any valuable addition to his 
favourite theory, Mr Drummond closes the ^rst part of his per- 
formance, and proceeds, in the second^ ^ to review the systems 
and opinions of ^the most eminent pl4h>sophers who have flour- 
ished since reyjyal of letters.* His object, in this^; inquiry, 
is to shew^ /that there k no, system which has consistently ac- 
counted for. intellectual phenomena, while the doctrine of suh^ 
stance^ with its powers and attributes, has been admitted.’ All 
tha know witli certainty of Mr Drummond’s owti system^ 
is, th^ ke^enfirely rejects thkddctriite, ' Jn this review, he en- 
ters very j^ch at largc^ into the' reasdnl^ of the authors whom 
he enuj^^^&v iand^; aShermg very ' rigidly^^ far 

as _ any hue conr^ 

trqverts ai>d, pairt pf tlieir positions with 

si^ular iddtps^ Jt wdi hp required i of , 

ip, follow Imp, exactly t&roughwthe whble extent of -thia wind- 
'jyjgi and patli j ^ but* we can ^fojy promise to tlios'e whose. 

' inclinations^ 
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niclinations may lead them to venture upon it, that they will 
be entertained v^Ith as rich a display of learning and ingenuity, 
and refreshed with a larger allowance of ornament, and elo- 
i^uence, than they will easily find in any other metaphysical 
publication. The author, whose disapprobation seems to be ex- 
tended, with laudable impartiality, to ancient and modern, and fo- 
reign and domestic philosophers, has digested the systems of each 
with more diligence, and exhibited them with more impartiality, 
than is commonly to be found in an antagonist ; and has availed 
liimself,. in particular, of his familiarity with the Greek writers, 
to trace out the origin of many truths and many errors that have 
recently been claimed as discoveries. We shall do little more 
than indicate the course of his investigation. 

He begins with Des-Cartes, of whose system he favours us wdth 
a very copious exposition, and spends more time than we should 
have conceived necessary in exposing the fallacy of his famous 
axiom, ^ Cogito, ergo sum,’ which evidently assumes the conclu- 
sion at the outset ; and of his other great maxim, < That whatever 
is clearly perceived and understood, must be true wdiich is con- 
futed not only by the cases of madness and dreaming, but by the 
c'xample of every dispute in which tw’O men sincerely advance con- 
tradictory positions. He objects too, with reason, to this philo- 
sopher’s division and catalogue of substances ; and concludes with 
the following passage, which seems to us to contain the result o£ 
liis own meditations upon those intricate subjects. 

‘ We are not satisfied with speaking of the objects of our perception 
— *-of what vre feel and undeistand. We seek to attach id^s to mere 
abstractions, and to give being to pure denominations. , Th^^^eeams of 
our imaginations become the standards of our faith. Essences, which 
cannot be defined j substances, which cannot be conceived ; powers, 
which have never been comprehended ; and causes, which operate, we 
know not how ; are sounds familiar to the language of error. Accus- 
tomed CO hear them from our infancy, vve seldom inquire into their 
meaning. Our early associations form the code of our reason. We for - 
get oiir first impressions; nor recollect how Simple ftretlie elements of all 
our knowledge. Deluddd by his own mind, mao continues to wander in 
the mazes of the labyrinth, i^vhich lies before him, unsuspicious of his 
deviations from the truth. Like, some knight of romance in an enchant- 
ed palace, he mist^kes^. the fictitious /or the real, and the false for the 
true. He is dazzled by the effulgence of the rheteor, and thinks he 
sees by the light of the sun. The prisoner, who dreams in his dungeon, 
imagines himself waJking abroad in the fields, or in the streets. He en- 
joys the sweets of fanjcied liberty. See, how gladly be inhales the fresh 
air of the morniftg, or embraces the friends whom he IbVes. He Sus- 
pects not, that the world, Which he has revisited, exists only in him- 
self; and Uv&li ho mu^t^rhorti^ awake tp the convieddn of Kis crr6r — to 
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solitude, captivity, and sorrow. Is there no being who resembles this 
dreamer ? Is there not one who perceives bis own ideas, and calls them 
external objects ; who thinks be distinguishes the truth, and who sees 
it not \ who grasps at sliadows, and who follows phantoms ; who passc<% 
from the cradle to the tomb, the dupe, and often the victim, of the liiu- 
wpna which he himself has created P p. 166-7. 

From Des-Cartes Mr Drummond passes to Lord Bacon> and in 
animadverting on his distinction of souls into rational and irration- 
al, takes occasion to obsmre, that> in most of the ancient systems, 
< mind was rather sought for and described as that *whirh produces 
.motiotti than as that which perceives and understands. ^ He then 
objects to the distriburion of mind into several distinct powers or 
faculties, jmd observes, 

‘ In aftributing powers to the mind, it would be well to consider 
^hat we mean by tbe mind ; and, before we assert that this acts by its 
powert upon ideas, we ought to know how it can be distinguished from 
its ideas, and how our souls can be shown to be difi'etent from our 
thoughts and feelings. It is yet more embarassing to conceive, what is 
meant by the action of powers upon ideas. Bodies are said to impinge, 
and to impel each other — to transmit powers, and to communicate mo- 
tion ; but when this mode of reasoning is applied to our intellectual na* 
tute, a very little reflection may suffice to convince us, that the analogy is 
altogether inadmissible.’ p. 1 80-r. 

In a short appendix to this chapter, we are presented with some 
striking observations on our supposed idea of power, and on the 
celebrated question of liberty and necessity. 

The Third chapter contains an eloquent exposition of the mate- 
rialism which may be founded on tlie vis insila^ the vis inertue^ 
the necessary reaction of bodies, and other ground^works of the 
Newtonian philosophy. If we admit the necessity of a first cause, 
howevei^, it appears to us that there is nothing very formidable in 
these objections. 

* The Fourth chapter exhibits a copious and very leanied view of 
the system of Spinoza, in the form of a dialogue between an a- 
bettor of Natm^lism and a zealous but precipitate Deist. The in- 
fidel displays great learning, acuteness, and eloquence ; but his 
materialism appears to us to oe extremely weak and inconsequent ; 
nor ^an we readily conceive how Mr Drummond, whofc own opi- 
nions seem to tend so strongly to ti^e opposite extreme of idealism* 
should have thought it worth while to exhibit it at so great length,, 
and with such advantages of diction. As a specimen of learned 
sophistty ^nd imposing argumentation, the speech of Hylus, how- 
ever, b deserving of peculiar attention. 

"The next td^apter treats of those theories in general, which ac- 
coum for tho phenomena of plt^tception, hf this imaginary 

" action 
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action of the animal spirits, or other material intermedta. The 
absurdity of these suppositions is exposed with great force and 
vacity. After tracing the series of imaginary actions from the 
muscles back to the fountains of animal spirits in the brain, the 
author very maliciously asks, < But what puts the animal spirits 
in motion ? If it be answered, that this is done by volition ; it 
may again be asked, why volition, which does so much, should 
not be permitted to do ail V This, we think, is no less conclu- 
sive than the following observation. 

* But allowing to the disciples of Hippocrates, that the animal spirits 
are really secreted from the blood ; it yet remains to be sliown, how the 
intercourse between mind and matter is better understood Jby the help 
of the system which I have been describing, The difference^is still in- 
jfinite between that which is neither solid nor extended, which has np 
iorm, and which has no reference to place, and that, which is predicated 
to be both solid and extended, which has form, and which has refeience 
to place. We may imagine matter as much refined from matter as we 
will, and we may fatigue fancy in describing its tenuity ; but we shall 
find it under ail its forms e<jually incapable of thought and intelligence. 
To suppose mental perception to be the result of material mechanism, 
is, indeed, a bungling artifice of shallow philosophy. There is no re«» 
semblance between an idea, and any thing which may belong to body ; 
between active intellect, and inert matter; between the mind which 
thinks, and the organs which is said to receive and to convey sensa- 
tion.* P. 287. 

This reasoning is conclusive against Hartley's hypothetical sys»» 
tern of vibrations, which is dissected in the ensuing chapter. Mr 
Drummond takes his leave of it in these words. 

* Is it posoible, then, to avoid smiling, w'hen we read the history of 

vibrations, and the genealogy of ideas, as they are stated in the solemn 
and positive language of Hartley? It is ple^ant to be told, in tie 
concise style of Euclid, that natural vibrations are begotten by certain 
full-blooded arteries upon the medaUary substance ; that external ob- 
jects also impress this same susceptible substance, and are the fathers of 
praeternatural vibrations : that a commerce ensues between natural and 
prgeternatuul vibrations, whence springs a numerous ptogeny of vibra- 
tiuncles ; and, finally, that ideas and sepsations are generated by natural 
and prifiternatural vibrations^by vibratiuhcles and puisatiohs^by pa* 
tents and by childreOi mingled toj^ether in a stat<i of genera)', incestuous, 
and unnatural Jibidtnage.* P, ^94. ^ 

The seventh chaptet dhects the same reasoiiing; and the same 
iridiculey against the system of Tucker; We have nothing to 
urge in defence of it;; hUt^we cannot so readily^ acquiesce in jhe 
censure which is passed upon the style of this writer, or the inveew- 
tive in which the author indulgcsy? against hi$ fajoiliar, butTuost 
apt and ingenious la &lactk:compositiott| perspi* 
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, ouity is every thing ; and that simile is always the best, which 
most forcibly arrests the attention, and most clearly refers to the 
subject of comparison. In illustration of this censure upon the 
comparisons of Tucker, Mr Drummond is led, however, to pre- 
sent us with a vaiiety of remarks npon rhetoric, in which he 
endeavours to define the true character of philosophical elo- 
quence j and is somewhat florid in his condemnation of ambi- 
tious ornament, and idle declamation. He concludes this cu- 
rious and entertaining digression, with some critical remarks on 
the style of the most eminent philosophical writers, ancient 
and modern. Of the spirit with which this review is executed, 
our readers may judge from the following specimen. 

* Secofli^only to Plato in magnificence of diction, surpassing him, per- 
haps, in perfpicuiiy, variety, and harmony, Cicero has adorned and illus*' 
trated philosophy with all the splendour of the brightest eloquence. The 
road v,'hich he took must, at first, have appeared to many to be rugged 
and difficult, for it had then been explored by few of his countrymen ; 
but he showed so many various prospects, pointed out such interesting 
object^, and conversed all the while with so much spirit, elegance and 
urbanity, that labour forgot its fatigues, and prejudice its’ alarms j run 
can it be doubled but chat the taste for learning, which distinguished Ins 
age, was owing, in a considerable degree, to the influence and the exam 
pie of Tully. It is pleasing to be instructed in the wisdom of Greece 
by the greatest orator of Rome. It is consoling to the solitary metaphy- 
sician of the present day, when bp recollects, that his favourite studies, 
which have been falling into disrepute ever since English literature haS 
been in its wane, were assiduously cultivated in the most brilliant scras ot 
human grandeur, by the sages and the heroes of Greece, by the chiefs of 
the Roman Ooninio'nwealth, by warriors who subdued, and by statesmen 
who governed the world. ^ P. 3i8*'i9. 

The next chapter is occupied with the tnomds — the pre-tcsta^ 
bVished harmonij — and the su^cient reason of Leibnitz. In the ’in- 
troduction to hii^ remarks on this writer, Mr Drummond has pre- 
sented his reader wdth a learned abstract of all the atomical philo- 
sophy of the ancieiits, and a curious deduction of this doctrine*, 
dowti to the accomplished monads of the German philosopher. 

' His system we thifik is radically ab&urd ’ m all its parts. Of the 
monads, it is enougli, perhaps, to observe, with Mr Drummond, 

' that' *’if there bo no extended ' parts of matter, there can be no 
such thing as' body j the repetition of that wliich is uficxtendcd, 
Can neVer |froduce any thing i&xtended/ ''Ehe pre*-cstablished har- 
mony is a Wild chimera 5 and the sufficient' reasoqa is nothing ehe 
but fate ;of necHrity,' Under a new appellation; ' 

The ninth cteptCf dediaitcxLto tho philosophy of Kant, 
out aiitlroi* cCremony or respect ^ and, la 

Ifiit ;tttugai^ce'‘nu^ obsctirity do not 'entitle* him to much 
' ‘ ' consideratiuiK 
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consideration. We have expressed our opliuon of this transcend, 
dental system, at great length in a former article. 

The last chapter undertakes nothing less tlian a defence of the 
theory of Ideas, against the arguments of Dr Reid. This is a 
hold attempt, but we are inclined to think, not a successful one. 
Mr Drummond begins with the old axiom, that nothing can act 
but where it is ; and infers, that as real material objects cannot 
penetrate to the seat of the soul, that sentient principle can only 
perceive certain images or ideas of them, against the admission of 
which he conceives there can be no considerable obstacle. Now, it 
is needless, we think, to investigate the legitimacy of this reason- 
ing very narrowly, because the foundation, we arc persuaded, is 
unsound. The axiom, we believe, is now admitted t(||Lhe fallaci- 
ous by most of those who have paid any attention to the subject, 
ilut wliat does Mr Drummond understand exactly by ideas ^ 
Does he mean certain films, shadows, or simulacra^ proceeding 
from real external existences, and passing througli real external or- 
gans to the local habitation £)f the soul 1 If he means this, then he 
admits the existence of a material world, as clearly as Dr Reid 
docs, and subjects himself to all the ridicule and the censure 
which he has himself so justly bestowed upon the hypothesis of 
aiiimal spirits, or any other supposition, which explains the inter- 
course between mind and matter, by imagining some matter, of so 
fine a nature, as almost to graduate into iniml. If, on the other 
hand, by ideas, Mr Drummond really means nothing but sensa^ 
tions and perceptions, (as we have already explained that word), 
it is quite obvious that Dr Reid has never called their existence in 
question ; and the whole debate is merely about the presumptions 
for the existence of an external world, or the reasonableness of 
trusting to indestructible belief for the existence of certain ex.- 
tcrnal causes of tiiese sensations. We cannot hedp doubting, 
whether Mr Drummond fias clearly stated to himself, in which of 
these two senses he intends to defend the doctrine of ideas. The 
doctrine of images is the only one, in behalf of which he can 
claim the support of the ancient philosophers \ and it is to it he 
seems to allude, in seyeiral of the remarks which he makes on the 
illusions of sight. On thc other supposition, however, he lias no 
occasion to dispute with Dr Reid about the existence of ideas ; 
for the Doctor assuredly did^iot deny that wc had sensations and 
perceptions^ notions, - recoHections, and all the other afibetions 
of mind to which the word iifea may be applied, in the other 
t-onse of it. There can be nortjuestion here, but about the origin 
of these ideas \ which belongs to another chapter. 

Mr Drummond seems -to lay the whole stress of his argument 
upon a position of Hume% which he applies himself to vindic£^tc 
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from the objeetl<jna. which Df Reid has urged against it. ^ The 
table which I says Mr Jiume^ < diminishes as I remove 
from it; butihe real table no altetation :~^it was nothing 

but its image^ therefore, whidb was present to the mineb’ Now 
this statement, we think, admits pretty explicitly, that there is a 
real table, the image of which is presented to the mind ! but, al; 
all evettts, We conceive that the phenomenon may be easily recon-^ 
Ciled with the supposition of its teal existence. Dr Reid\s error, 
if there be one, seems to consist in his having asserted positively^ 
and witliout i^ny qualification, that it Is the real table which we 
pferCerve when our eyes are turned towards it. When the mat* 
ter is considered very strictly, it will he found, perhaps, that by 
the Siense0 seeing we can perceive nothing but light, variously 
arranged ^d diversified ; and that, when we look at the taWe, 
we see nothing, in fact, but the rays of light which are reflected 
from it ito the eye. Independently of the co-operation of our other 
senses, it seems generally to be admitted, that we should perceive 
nothing by seeing but an assemblage of colours, divided by differ* 
ent lines ; and our only visual notion of the table would, there* 
fore, be that of* a definite poi'tion of light, distinguished by its 
colour, frotn the other portions- that were perceived at the same 
time. It seems equally impossible to dispute, however, that we 
should receive from this impression the belief and conception of 
an external existence, and that we should have the very same 
evidence for its reality, as for that of the objects of our other 
senses. But if the external existence of light be admitted, a very 
slight attention to its laws and properties, will shew how its ap* 
pcarances must vary, accoixUng to oiir distance from the objects 
which emit it. We perceive the form of bodies by slghtj in 
•short,' very nearly as a blind man perceives them, by tracing their 
extremities with his stick ; it is only the light in one case, and 
the stick in the other, that is properly felt or perceived ; but the. 
real form- of tlie object is inAatedjjin both cases, bv the state 
and disposition of the medium which * connects it witn our sen* 
^^ations. It is by the. sense of touch, no doubt, that we discover 
that the rays of light which strike our eyes- with the impressions of 
form and cojour, proceed from distant objects, which are solid 
and extended in three dimensions ; and it is only by recollecting 
what we ^hayc learned from this -sehse, that vvie are enabled to 
conceive endued with these qualities. Bytht^ eye we 

do not pe^^e these qualities ^ 'ripr, in strictness of speech, do 
we perceivci^By this sense, uriy qualities vritatevef of the object $ 
v/e perceive merely the light whicl| it reflects, distinguished by 
its cojqur from thu Oth^rliglu:,. that falls on. the eye Song with 
fdrm^u^^.extepsion# accqri^g as uite dis-» 
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tancc or position of the body Is varied in regard to us. Thesd 
variations are clearly explained by the known properties of lights 
as ascertained by experiment, and evidently afford no ground for 
supposing any ^alteration in the object which emits it, or for 
throwing any doubts upon the real existence of such an object* 
Because the divergence of the rays of light varies with the dis^ 
tance between their origin and the eye, is there the slightest rea-» 
son for pretending, that die magnitude of the object from which 
tliey proceed must be held to have varied also ? 

Mr Drummond concludes the volume with some general re-* 
marks on the obstacles which all abstract and refined philosophy 
must expect to meet with, from vulgar prejudices, and the im-^ 
perfections of ordinary language. The obstacles are certainly real : 
but they will be least felt we believe by the soundest phuosopherSi 

Upon the whole, the author of ‘ Academical Questions* is 
indubitably a person of great reading, and much natural acute^ 
ness : but he has taken too \vide a range, we think, in his specu-f> 
lations, and indulged somewhat too much in a vein of controver-* 
sial declamation. lie often seems to think more of demolishing 
his antagonist, than of enlightening his reader ; and sometimes 
appears to enlarge upon a topic, as much for the display of his 
eloquence, as for the support of his reasoning. By frequent refer- 
ence to the Greek writers, and continual allusions to the usages 
of antiquity, he expected perhaps to seduce the scholars of th^ 
South into metaphysical investigations, and to engage the atten- 
tion of polite readers, by a certain vivacity and polish in the 
turn of his expression. If this was his view, however, he cer- 
tainly ought not to have plunged at first into the great gulph of 
substance and entity. At all events, it is proper that he should 
settle his creed with the initiated votaries of the science, before 
he exert himself to make converts among the multitutle j and as^ 
we hope that the addition which this volume must have made to 
his literary reputation, will temfMr him to go on with his re^ 
searches, we would exhort Irim to meditate his subject without 
reference to bock? ; and to think less of the style in which he is 
to promulgate his discoveries. 


Art. XIIL Ohservatiom on the Present, 8tate of the Highlands of 
Scotland / ^oiih a Vknu of the Causes and pi ohahh Consequences _ of 
Emigration, 15 y tlie Earl of Selkirk. Longman & Co* Loi^- 
don. And Constable & Co. Edinburgh, bvo. pp. App, 
pp. Ivi. ... 

I N qitb of the Articles of out First Number, express^ wish 
that sotno i^titcr \^oul4 afford us* a proper opportunity of 
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kying before dfUr readers the tr«fe history of the emigrations^ from 
the Highlandii^ as connected with the improvements of landed 
propel^, and of explaining at the same time the poliev wliich 
an Enlightened government should pursue with respect to such 
emi^ations. Our wish is gratified to its full extent by this pub- 
licatfon, in which Lonl Selkirfc has undertaken both these sub- 
jects, and executed them in a manner so entirely agreeable to the 
views vidiich wc have always entertained, that we never could 
have accomplished our original design nearly so well, as we sliail 
now do, by extracting the substance of the present work. 

Besides an accurate description of the nature and causes of the 
emigration, and a just explanation of tlie principles which ouglit 
to guide opinion of Government, there is another portion'^of 
the book, which will be thought by many of om* readers more 
entertaining than even the general disquisitions ; — an account of 
the oolony of Highland Emigrants, founded by Lord Selkirk on 
Prince Edward's Island, near the coast of Nova Scotia. Tlie 
circumstances are very pleasing, to which he assigns the origin 
of this expedition, and the composition of his book. Without 
any local connection with the Highlands, he was led, very early 
in life, to take a warm interest in the fate of his countryinen in 
tliat part of the kingdom. During the course of his academical 
utudics, his curiosity was strongly excited by the representations 
he heard of the ancient state of society, and the striking pecu-t 
liarity of manners still remaining among them ; and, in the year 
1792, he undertook an extensive tour through their wild region, 
and explored many of its remotest and most secluded vallies. In 
the course of this expedition, he ascertained several of the leading 
facts on which the reasonings of his v/ork are founded ; in particu- 
lar, that emigration was an unavoidable result of the general state 
of the country, arising from causes above all controul, and in itself 
essential to the tranquillity and permanent welfare of the king^ 
dom. In consequence of this ’persuasion, that there was no rea- 
sonable hope of preventing emigration, he was led to direct his 
inquiries to the destination of the various emij^ants. He learn- 
ed, that the Highlanders were dis[>ersing to a variety of situations 
in a foixdga land, where they were lost, not only to their native 
country^ hut to themselves as a separate people. Admiring 
jnrlahy generou:^ and manly features in their character, he could 
not observe, regret^ the rapid decline of their genuine 

manners, to ‘Which the citcu/nstances of tJie country seemed in- 
evitably to lead. He thought, however, tfiat a porHon of the 
ancient spirit might be preserved, even in the New Worid, bv 
^Hecting the emigrants together in some part of our own colonies 
they would a bouelk to the m^xher countty 5 and 
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those peculiarities, of customs and language, might still- be retain*- 
ed, which they are themselves so reluctant to give up, and which 
are perhaps intimately connected with many of their most strik- 
ing and cliaracteristic virUies. We shall mention, in the sequel 
of our abstract, the measures which Lord Selkirk took to carry 
those benevolent motives into effect : his present publication hati 
grown out of the statements, which he submitted to the Colonial 
Department of Government, in explanation of his views. 

It is a book which will by no means perish with the local pre- 
judices which it was designed to remove. It has otlier claims to 
a permanent reputation and utility. Not only will it preserve a 
better picture, than has been drawn by any other hand, of a pecu- 
liar state of society and manners, highly interesting ^ the histo- 
rian ; but it forms a large contribution, to the theory bf political 
economy, of most satisfactory deductions and general conclu^ 
sions. It would be no slight service of itself, however, to extin- 
guish ignorant declamations against the emigrants, and to correct 
that mistaken spirit of regulation which profd'sses to force com- 
forts upon them against their wish : and we have seldom read 
any composition so well qualiried to gain over the public mind 
from error, both by the perspicuous extent of its evidence and 
reasonings, and by the candid, unassuming, and very practical 
tone in which they arc proposed. We hasten, therefore, to draw- 
out an anal y is of its principal contents for the instruction of our 
readers \ and shall content ourselves with remarking, once for all, 
that Lord Selkirk’s arrangement, and style of language, are so 
clear, and the latter so suitable in every respect to the subject, 
tiiat we shall seldom deviate from either, except when we are 
anxious to be more concise than it would be proper for him to 
have been. 

T. Not more than sixty years ago, the state of society in the 
flighlands of Scotland was very similar to that of England before 
the Norman conquest. Governi»ent had not yet extended its 
regular authority over these mountains, where the chieftains 
lived, in a barbarous independence, surrounded by vassals and re*- 
tainers. The law was too feeble to afford protection, amidst 
the violence of feudal warfare and plunder ; and every proprietor 
of land depended, for his safely and his .consequence, on a nu- 
merous train of follow'^ers. To this consideration every advan- 
tage of pecuniary interest was inferior j he reckont?d the value 
of his estate, not by the rent, but, by the number of men it 
could send into the field : the rent, in , fact, w as paid, not in 
inoiic'y, but in military services. Tlte small rental of the estates 
forfeited in the two rebellions of the last century has, according*- 
ly, been often remarked with surprise 5 ‘ Pfipr twelve thousand 
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per aHnunl (say ^ Pennant) * n^rfy subverted the constitution of 
thes^ kingdoms : * but, with this narrow income, proprietors of 
middling irank brought into the field three, four,' or five hundred 
men. Were the present high rents of the same estates to be all 
laid out in employing labourers, the number of these would not 
be very different from that of the clans that came from them in 
arms. There are various documents still extant, which ascer- 
tain the number of men that particular chiefs could bring out ; 
and, oh comparing them with the present value of their estates, 
the proportion appears to be, in general, between ten and fifteen 
pounds for every man : This sum is not far from the yearly ex- 
pence of a farm servant, at the rate now current in the North of 
Scotland. 

In this state of things, a system of occupancy was spread over 
the Highlands, which, though now disappearing, remained cn-* 
tire for some time after the last rebellion, and may still be found 
in many considerable districts. Every proprietor reduced his 
farms into ,as small portions as possible ; and his design was se- 
conded by die natural inclinations of his people. The state of 
the country left a father no means of providing for his sons, but 
by dividing his farm \ and where two families could be placed 
upon the land instead of one, the chief acquired a new tenant 
and a new soldier. Hence every spot was occupied by as many 
families as its produce could maintain 5 and the ground was sub- 
divided into very small possessions. The farms of the common te- 
nantry, ox smalt tenants^ are held (we may still speak in the present 
tense) by joint occupiers, usually six or eight, sometimes many 
more, and form a sort of hamlets or petty townships s called, in 
the low country dialect, touns : and, in the Gaelic language, 
bdile. The shares of these partners arc of course liable to be- 
come u?^equal, by subdivision or accumulation. '^Hic farm is ger 
ncrally a portion of a valley, to which is annexed a tract of 
mountain pasture, stretching ^ome miles. The habitations arc 
collected in a village, upon the best part of the arable land. This^ 
is sometimes cultivated in common, but more usually distributed 
the tenants, in proportion to their shares j seldom, how- 
ever, Tn permanent manner, but from year to year. The pro- 
duce of the tillage land rarely affords a superflui^ above the 
maintbnayice of the tenants and their families. TKejr riches 
cpnsisf of ca_,tt|e, chiefly breeding cows, and the young stock 
produced frdm th(^m, which are maintained On the farm till of a 
pjrbpef age for the market; and, by the sale pt tliese, the tenant* 
are ei|ai>ied,to pay thtir rent. The number which eacbfarm of. 

capable of mhiht^ming, is ascertained , by usage, ^d may 
10, In generaV from M to ^0 cows, besides other cattle. Tl\« 
thin amount ^^^divided among the occupiers, according to their 

respective 
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respective shares, up one being allowed to keep more than hU 
regulated proportion. Beside^ these joint occupiers, there are 
tacksmen holding entire farms, who are of the rank of gentry, 
and trace their origin to some ancient proprietor of the estate, 
who had granted the farm as a provision for one of the younger 
branches of his family. These, formerly, were nearly upon the 
same footing as proprietors 5 they were tlie officers who, under 
the chief, commanded in the military expeditions of the clan. 
A part of tlieir farm is sufficient to supply their own families j 
and they divide the rest among a number of subtenants or cotters^ 
who are bound to perfoirn a certain quantity of labour upon the 
farm, instead of paying rent for their small portion of land, and 
are allowed to pa&turc their cows along with the cattle of the 
farm. Cotters arc to be found, likewise, upon the farms of the 
small tenants ; two or three being generally employed, as servant^ 
to the partnership, for herding tlie cattle. There are also a few 
people who exercise the trades of blacksmiths, weavers, taylors, 
shoemakers, See. and bargain with one or other of the tenants 
for a portion of his land. For, whatever additional employment 
a man may follow, he must always occupy small spot of land, to 
raise provisions for himself and his family ; if he cannot procure 
such a possession, he cannot live in tlie country. There is no such 
person know'll in the f fighlands, as an independent labourer. 

Such a state of property and manners, where every inhabitant 
IS connected with land, where almost all Its produce is consumed 
upon the spot, and where there is no distinct separation of em- 
ployments, has been preserved nearly entire to tliis day. While 
the other distiicts of the island were brought, one after another, 
within the arrangement of one complex system of production and 
commerce, the Highlands were cut off from all the contagion of 
industrious enterprize, by the same rocky barrier w'hich detached 
them from the jurisdiction of justice and law. Those barriers 
w ere at length broken down, by the measures which were adopt- 
ed after the suppression of the rebellion in 1745: the country 
was disarmed > it was iutctsected by military roads v a force, 
sufficient to command it, was stationed at all the principal passes j 
and thus the authority of regular government was completely esta- 
blished. The chiefs ceased i;o be petty monarchs; the services 
of theit follower^ no longer requisite for defence, or useful 
in plunder 5 and when thus fedUiced to the same situation witk 
proprietots in^ot^et" pajts of the kingdom, they soon discovered 
that their Vote far below the teal value of th^it lands* 
The InHuence? blf old habits, of Jfetidal vanity, and of attachment 
to theit vissals, lonjg over the prospect of pecuniary 

profit i ne^^itoua hr generous set the eiumple % 
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a generation has succeeded, educated under other circumstances j 
and the Highland proprietors hiive ndw no more scruple, than 
those of any "other part of the kingdom, in turning their estates 
to the best advantage. Had these estates been susceptible of cul- 
tivation, under a favourable 6limate, the proprietors would have 
found it their interest to clear them of the superfluous popula- 
tion, and to throw their multiplicity of small farms together into 
the hands of one or two farmers of capital and skill ; agreeably 
to the remark of Dr Adam Smith, « that the diminution of cot- 
tagers, and other small occupiers of land, has, in every part of 
Europe, been the immediate forerunner of improvement and 
better cultivation.’ But the climate of the Highlands is adverse 
to the production of grain ; and that mountainous region con- 
tains few mines that can attract knots of population, and is en- 
tirely destitute of coals, which might have encouraged the settle- 
ment of manufactures. In such a district, the most profitable 
employment of land is universally found to be the rearing of 
young cattle and sheep, which, at a proper age, are bought by 
farmers in more fertile countries, and fattened for the butcher. 
A few tracts in the north are adapted for the pasturing of black 
cattle ; but sheep-farming must prevail over the range of moun- 
tains; The rapid and continual progress which this system is 
making, the great profits that have been reaped, and the increased 
rate of rents, sufficiently prove how well it is adapted to the na- 
tural circumstances of the Highlands. The few spots among the 
mountains that are susceptible of cultivation, are found to be 
more advantageously kept in grass, to afford a reserve of pasture 
and shelter to the flocks during the extreme rigour of winter. 
A few adventurous individuals, who had been accustomed to 
sheep-farming in the south of Scotland, saw the vast field which 
was opened in the Highlands to their capital and cnterpiizc. 
The large profits, which soon rewarded their penetration and 
perseverance, a$ in the case of all those who introduce new and 
successful modes of agriculture, soon attracted others, and de- 
monstrated to the proprietors themselves the benefits they might 
earn under this most suitable plan of management.- 

Such a revolution, however, in the system of landed property, 
must be accompanied by an entire change in . the distribution of 
the inhabitartts. The population must be cast into a ijew form. 
The class oi small tenants will gradually disappear; the distinc- 
tion will at length bo marked out, between the station of farmer 
and that of labourer ; ' and as many^bf the cotters a$ can remain 
in the tSfOuntry, vi/ill gradually fall ii^to the various fi^ed employ- 
ments th?it are necessary in the business of an e^ftendod farm’. 
But: the whole population on each farm will ultimately be re- 
duced 
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cluccd to the number of families that are absolutely required for 
this necessary business. A few shepherds, with, their dogs, will 
be sufficient for all the work of many an extensive range. The. 
produce will no longer be consumed wholly upon the spot, in af- 
fording a scanty subsistence to an indolent contented tribe ; but 
will supply, at a distance, the wasteful luxury of industrious 
crowds. 

During the operation of this change, and the temporary de- 
rangement it occasions, much individual distress will unavoidably 
be suffered. A great part of the inhabitants must, in one way 
or another, seek for means of livelihood totally different from 
those on which they have hitherto depended. But the country 
affords no means of living, without a possession of land: they must 
look for resources, therefore, where there is a prospect of employ- 
ment, and must bring their mind to the resolution of removing 
at least from their native spot. Two prospects present them- 
selves. In the Low Country of Scotland, the wages of manufac- 
turing labour ; in America, the easy acquisition of land in abso- 
lute property. Of these alternatives, it is easy to perceive which 
W'ill best suit the inclination and habits of the Highlanders. Each 
of these two changes would exact very nearly the same effort over 
the natural affections of the mind ; but the execution of the latter 
plan must be attended with more expence than the other. It will 
be practicable, therefore, to those only who can afford this ex- 
pence. The class of cotter may be distinguished, in this respect, 
from that of small tenants : though the line is not always exactly 
defined, some very opulent cotters being as well provided as the 
lowest of the tenants, yet there is a great difference, generally 
speaking, in the amount of their respective property, and conse- 
quently in the views which they entertain after being dispossessed 
of their land. The cotters have seldom, property enough for the 
necessary expences of emigration, and few of them have ever 
been able to emigrate : they have, in general, removed into the 
manufacturing districts of the Low Country of Scotland* But ^ 
the population of the Highlands was composed, in a very large 
proportion, of the small tenants ; and all of these are possessed of 
something that might bo denominated capital. Most of them 
lived much more wretchedly, as to habitation and 4 iet, than the 
labourers who earn daily wages in other parts pf the islami j but 
they have property of greater value, A farmer of about thirty 
acres of arable land has p^haps property to the amount of about 
one hundred and sixteen pounds , sterling, while the annual con- 
sumption of pTOvisions for his f^iuily. and seryapts does not ex- 
ceed fifteen ppuiuli In jgeneral, t^.e small tenaut, .according tp 
bis shar^ bf the fu*m^ has firopr or fpur^ to six pr eight cows, 

- 'with 
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with the proportionate number of young eattle •, he has horses al- 
so, a, few si^all sheep, implements of agriculture, and various 
household articles* By disposing of all his stock, especially if 
the price of cattle happens to be high, he is enabled to embark 
in undertakings which cannot be thought of by the cotter, and 
which ate not within the roach of the peasantry, even hi the more 
improved and richer parts of the island. , 

To those who can thus afford the expenees of the passage and 
first settlements the low price of land in America presents the 
prospect of speedily attaining a situation and mode of life similar 
to that in which all their habits have been formed. Accustomed 
to possess land, to derive from it all the comforts they enjoy, to 
transmit their possessions from father to son, and to cherish all the 
prejudices of hereditary transmission, they most naturally consider 
themselves as born to a landed rank, and can form no idea of 
happiness separate from such a possession. Contrasted with such 
a situation, that of a day-labourer in a manufacturing town ap- 
pears contemptible- and degrading. It would be a painful change, 
also, to the practice of sedentary continued labour, from that life 
of irregular exertions, and long intervals of indolence, in which 
the Highlander enjoys almost the freedom of a savage. It is hut 
a temporary effort ffiat is demanded of him, to carry his family 
across the Atlantic ; and whether he prefers this, or emigrates 
down into the Low Country of Scotland, he is forced to a change i 
his habits are broken •, he must form himself to a new mode of 
fife. Whether he shall enter upon oae to which all hls^ feelings 
are repugnant, or, by a better exertion of courage, economy, and 
foresight, regain a prouder and more secure independence, is an 
alternative in which his choice will assuredly be determined by 
hjs ability. 'By their ability or inability to afford the expenees of 
their pass^age to America, the choice oi the Highlanders, with a 
very few exceptions, has been entirely regulated. Even among 
those whose poverty forced them to go at first into the manufactur- 
ing tO’ivns, some of the most remark^le exertions of industry have 
Ifeen prompted only by the desire pf accumulating as much mo- 
ney as mi^ enable them to. join their friends beyond the At- 

, Thns it appears, ^that in the sufeversion of the feudal eebno- 
the, gradual extension of the commercial system oyer that 
quart^ island, emigration forms a necessary part of the ge^ 

nepl chaise. ^ The race of cpttem, after .filling ug th« depiand 
for meman^ur that k itjUipequijed iinder .the new 
ment, aro vrijiidrawn into jhe manufacturing districts. A, few, of 
small who, with some an^ount ;of: ca;^al,;,comhme 

industry, takoa^pjari m t^^w sj^stem, 

and 
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?md grow up into farmers on a greater scale ; but tKe rest of thist 
class will be gradually and eiltirely drained off by emigration. 
And, in this manner, the comifierclal form of property and po- 
pulation will at length be fully established over the Highlands j 
and the peasantry placed in that relative . station, whidt is best 
adapted to the purposes of national wealth. Emigrariori, it must 
always be recollected, is one of the results or necessary conditions 
df this change, and which cannot be abstracted from its other 
concomitant effects. 

There is some reason to believe, that while the emigrations 
operate this necessary change in the character and composition 
of the population, they do not ultimately reduce the numbers^ 
even in the Highlands. A place, for example, has been pointed 
out upon the west coast by Mr IrvinCj which, in 1790, Contain- 
ed 1900 inhabitants, of whom 500 emigrated the same year to 
America; in 1801, the same spot contained 1967, though it 
had furnished 87 men for the army and navy, and not a single 
iJtranger had settled in it; There is no part of the Highlands 
where the people have so strong a spirit of emigration as in 
Long Island ; yet a population of 5968, at the time of Dr Web- 
ster’s survey in the year 1755, was found increased to 8308, at 
the time of Sir John Sinclair’s survey in 1792. Emigrations 
from the Isle 6f Sky to North Carolina, have contihued to a great 
amount since the year 1770; to the stmount of 4000, it has 
been computed, prior to the year 1791, besides an equal num- 
ber that has come into the low country : in 1755, this island 
contained 11,252 inhabitants i and in 1792, it contained 14,470. 
That emigration does not necessarily imply a permanent diminu- 
tion of local numbers, but, on the contrary, may leave resources 
for a larger increase of a different sort of iiiliabitants, will be 
admitted by ail those who have examined the theory of poputa- 
tion. 

Evert if the depopulation of the Highlands were proved, we 
ought to judge of the whole effect, by taking the whole king- 
dom into view. The produce raised upon the mountairis tindef 
the grazing system, is assuredly not less than it was fofmerljv 
though it is not consumed upon the^spot. There cannot be a 
doubt, indeed^ that it is greatly aiigmented und^f the improtxd 
management. The diminution of tillage must b^ deducted from 
the whole increase of pasturage produee ; but the tillage that i$. 
retained is of a much', superior kind ) aud thd* introductioti of' 
pasture and the Breefdiiig; systefri Upon the mountains, will leave' 
free? fov an extended' tillage fhosb arable plains oT the ' 
Which Have been Mthetto' kept iihf'gr^s6 Tof’ purpose. ' The" 
variotfs clm^atesi 
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tliufi foi’mcd into one cownecteil plan of rural economy, distri-* 
buting its prod^^ce through the whole family of tlie people, 
Ainaug, tlxe supposed effects of, emigration, none has been 
more universally lamented than the loss of that valuable supply 
of soldiers which the public service li<is hitherto derived from 
the Highlands. But, independently altogether of emigration, 
the circumstances no longer exist which rendered the Highlands 
such a nursery of soldiers. Wherever tire system of numerous 
dependants and very low rents was still adhered to, the chieftain 
had a double hold of the services of his tenantry, by their af« 
fections to the clan, and by his power of dispossessing them of 
their farms. The best of his tenantry were therefore the first 
to bring foru^ard their sons, when the landlord undertook to 
raise men for the army. A body of men, so ‘ composed, was 
undoubtedly much superior to a regiment recruited in the ordi- 
nary manner •, both by the hardihood of the breed, and mucli 
more by the feudal feelings of reverence for their officers, pride 
ia their clan, and attacliment to each other. But as soon as 
the feudal state of the country was supplanted by another system, 
these peculiarities vanished. The low rent of land was the whole 
foundation upon wffiich they rested. When the chieftain exacts 
its full value, the relation between him and his tenants is the 
same as tliat of a landlord in any other part of the kingdom. 
The Highland regiments, accordingly, have been approaching,^ 
in their composition an<l character, to a similarity with the other 
regiments in the service, ever since the advance of rents began 
to be considerable. Wc must go back to the Seven- Years war 
to find those regiments in their original purity, formed entirely 
on the feudal principle, and raised in the manner that has been 
described. Even as early as the American war, some tendency 
towards a different system was observable 5 and, during the late 
war*' many regiments were Highland in little else than in name. 
Some ' corps were composed nearly in the ancient manner 5 but 
there were o&ers, in, which few of the men had any connexion 
whatever with the estates of their officers,' being repruited, in the 
cipdinaty manner^ , at Glasgow and other manufacturing places, 
aiud^^copsisting of all dq^riptions of men, Lowhnders and IrisJi„ 
as wteB as Highlanders. There is no point, indeed, frpni which 
vve- tran lee, ^ diotmctly tliq -change that has taken place in the 
of the Highlands, as from, this view of the history 
of th)^ KIgjffaud regitn^Ufi. j 

IJ.. rjfo a% have formed a correct ^ppreheiision of the 
ph cWmge, the character and cir- 

tenantry that have been dlspo^essed of. their 
up.%Yaihng. tp avert emigra- 
' ' '' ■ tion. 
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tion, and all direct restrictions Upon it by law, no better than 
violent injustice. Their renioVaTfrqm the country is a tempo- 
rary loss, unquestionably, to the public, but gne which accom- 
pames the progress gf general opulence, the extended establish- 
ment of protecting laws, and the consequent itmeliomtion of pro-» 
perty and produce. "Those who are themselves under no ne- 
cessity of seeking another home, always look upon emigration 
itself as the evil that is mixed with these confessed advantages ; 
and they regard it as an evil, only because they imagine that it 
may have consequences that may possibly somehow or another 
impair their own perfect security and ease. They do not per- 
ceive that the real evih occasioned by these starts in the general 
progress, when it suddenly takes a new course, is the disturb- 
ance and dispossession of a class of citizens, quite as important 
and deserving as themselves ; quite as desirous, too, of enjoying 
unimpaired security and ease ; but whose habits and attachments 
are swept away in a sacrifice to the general wealth. Emigra- 
tion is not the evil, but the remedy ; the sad, but single resource 
of those by whom the real 'evil is suffered. It can never repair 
it to them, but inadequately ; and it requires such a conquest 
over the strongest prejudicess of the heart, that only the last ne- 
cessity can inspire sufiicicnt resolution. The family of an here- 
ditary farmer, which for ages has been fastening innumerable 
roots into the spot on which it grew, may bo torn up by force ; 
but when cast out from its native earth, will seek for some other 
soil that is most nearly congenial. The fate of such will not be 
iiidifi'erent to the statesman ; but he will acknowledge that the 
sufferers must find, in their individual prudence, an alleviation 
whjfch liis rules cannot administer : while he feds for all his peo- 
ple, he will know the limits of his own beneficence j and while 
he eyes with exultation the spontanepus advancement of Opulence 
and order, will forbear the ineffectual attempt to relive partial 
evils, or reconcile incompatible advantages. 

Ill the case of the Highland emigrations, some schemes of al- 
leviation have been proposed, out of a feeble and mistaken humani- 
ty, while nothing short of direct restriction would fiave satisfied, 
in other persons, a spirit of injustice which, in its selfishness, Was 
equally mistaken. Agreeably to what often happf^ns' In the his- 
tory of legislation, the only scheane that ha's been put in practice 
was a compromise between the two, and. seems to have Wen im- 
posed by this mistaken self-interest upori lhat feeble humanky* 

The undertaking of pubKc work& In the north, the cdftl- 
vation of waste lands^ me epcoikugi^ment of the fisheries, and 
introduction of manufactures,' have been COnSideted by inany be- 
nevolent md public-spirjte^ p‘<*rj!on^ as appropriate itcifteiiies 
' ' ' ' N .i? preventive^ 
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preifentives of onxigration., .It,. is sufficient to observe, that no2 
one of them applicable tp the circumstances of those who are 
jncHne4 tp emigrate and can afford it- The cultivation of waste 
land, wffiich might appear at first sight rather a promising schcfme, 
only appeats $6 while we forget the soil and climate, and tenures 
of the Highlands \ and the attempts of this hind tliat have been 
made by a few proprietors prove only, that, if conducted on a more 
judicious plan, it might retain, out Of class of jmer cotters, a 
sulBcient number to supply the country fully with day-labourers, 
but could never be rendered acceptable to- tenants even of the lewd- 
est order. As to the expectations which have been entertained 
from the employment afforded by new public works, such as the 
Caledonian Canal and the Highland roads and bridges, tbe ap- 
propriate utility of those noble undertakings is sufficient praise, 
without ascribing effects to them for which they are quite inade- 
quate* They may give a temporary relief to some of the peasant- 
ry, by bringing employment a little nearer than when it was to be 
sought in the low country of Scotland \ but even the peasant must 
quite his restden-ce, though not quite so far, to procure this tempo- 
rary employment : and the tenant, who has been deprived of his 
land, will still have to ask himself the same question as before, 
whether he will remove into another part of the country to earn 
wages as a labourer, or into another country where he may bcr 
comc again a possessor of land. The same remark that has just 
been made with respect to the cultivation of waste lands, may be 
extended to the fisheries *, they might, if freed from the obstacles 
by Mdrich they are at present discouraged, afford employment to a 
considerable number of the poorer sort of people. And it is an 
important reflection, that the general change in the management 
of the Highland estates, is likely to remove that connexion be- 
tween fishing and the cultivation of land, which, in the opinion 
of the most competent judges, has been the greatest impediment 
to the progress of the fisheries upon the western coast and isles*. 
The introduction of manufactures, if it were practicable, would 
obviously present no object of employment suitable' to the dis- 
placed tenants \ it is unnecessary, therefore, to consider, in this 
place, the circumstances which appear to render their introduction 
into the Highlands wholly impracticable* 

Iri all the foregoing schemes it is implied, that the disposition 
to emirate- arises from unalterable causes, and that it must take 
its cqvtnp ip the mean while, though we may endeavour to devise 
measures that shall attract the displaced population into new chan- 
nels of Indu^^try at home. They are dictated, all of them, by ge- 
nuine motiyes of patriotism, but have not vet been contrived, nor 
aa;e everjikely to h<? contrived in such a form as to reildeir them 
^ really 
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K'ally applicable to the case. But,‘ upon the subject of the High- 
land emigralloiivS, we Iiave sometimes been shocked by language 
which expresses a (^iifferent spirit, and in a quarter where it is quite 
.as inconsistent and senseless as it is unfeeling. They, however, 
who Iiave bestowed a slight reflection on the inconcistencies to 
w'^hich men are liable wdien their interest is involved in a compli- 
cated subject, cannot be very much surprised in this instance to 
find some propriet<n's, M'ho w'ould w’ II ling profit by the great ad- 
vance of rents, and at the same time retain the facility of raising 
a regiment, who like ro receive the income of a sheep-farm, to 
spend in the metropolis, and would still find the splendour of many' 
feudal dependants in the country. These active and most useful 
depopiilators, are sometimes found very indignant dcclaimers a- 
gainst emigration. From them, but much more from their flc- 
tors, and from neighbours of an inferior order, who conceive 
themselves to have an interest In a crowded population, on acv- 
count of the low wMges for which they can then manufacture 
their kelp, and carry on a few petty branches of traillc, we have 
sometimes heard such a clamour, as if emigration were a new 
species of sedition, and it were the duty of ihc legislature to sup- 
press it by new and absolute restrictions. Our legislature is too 
well informed to be misled into any injustice so violent and so 
absurd •, and we assuredly despair of convincing those factors 
that it would be an absurdity and injustice. 

Our legislature, however, is not yet so perfectly well informed 
as not to have been misled, in consequence of its humanity being 
imposed upon. During the administration of Mr Addington, an 
act was passed for regulating the transportation of the emigrants ; 
and the professed object of these regulations was, to enforce a due 
care of the lives and hcaltji of the passengers, and to prevent an 
undue profit on the part of the owner of the vessel by crowding 
it too much. For this purpose, the statute etiacts, tliat no sliip 
shall carty a greater number of persons than in the proportion of 
one passenger for every two ton ; and that every passenger shall be 
obliged to take 3 Jib. of beef or pork weekly, besides u large ^dlow- 
ance of farinaceous food, and that they tliemsdve'sshMl nOtbc at 
liberty to dispense with any. part of this. This attdition to the 
comforts of the emigrants is a little too active ; the Ditli it is to 
he observed, went to'Lpndonftom the Hi^lAhd fiodety. In the 
first place, the allowancis of rbomi itdiichis rcqulred as absolutely 
necessary for the health pf the passengers, is neatly double that of 
the transport service ; for 14 tori, allotted' fpt full growil mehi is 
little more than half as much as two tons, allotted for paisseri^ers 
of, all ages. The emigrants tliemfel'ves, in thri allov^^ahcc birth- 
room, usually obs'erved a rulc, Vhich'had bedi the rci^ult of expe- 
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riencc, tha.f tWir whole numberj including irtfantji, might be reck- 
oned eguiValcnt td twb thirds of that rtUmbet of grown persons. 
Surely t1iey ‘ might have been left to their experience in thij* 
particular/ But, in the second place, the quantity <5f provisions 
indispensably forced upon them, is beyond all i-eascm^ble propor- 
tion^ the allowance of farinaceous food alone, exceeds the entire 
oohsttmptiou^of country labourers in any part of Scotland ; and so 
large an allowance of butcher^S meat as S^lb. for every passenger, 
even for infants at' the breast, must appear strange to those who 
„ know that animal food is so rarely tasted in the Highlands by the 
lower order of tenantry, that, in the survey published by the 
Board of Agriculture, it is stated, that, among the farmers, there 
is not 5 lb. of meat consumed in the family throughout the year. 
And yet the Highland Society, in their instructions for the fram- 
ing of thi^ct, recommended 71b. a week aS absolutely necessary 
for every passenger. . Nobody, after attending to these enactments, 
will entertain a doubt that their real purpose was to enhance the 
expehe^ of the voyage, and so render it less within the means of 
the poor tenants. Such a purpose was not altogether discovered 
by the Society, and afterwards afforded exultation to many indi- 
viduals. . In the real operation of the act, however, the difference 
of expence has no other effect but to encroach upon the little stock 
of cash collected by the emigrants from the sale of their property, 
nnd to land them on the foreign shore worse provided for their 
new exertions. It is superfluous to expose more at large the in- 
justice of such a law. It may easily have been imposed upon the 
humapity of those who were wholly ignorant of the Highlands and 
the emigrations. But we cannot so readily acquit them, to whom 
the circuinstanccs of that country' and its dislodged inhabitants 
were perfectly well knqwn. , * 

. ill. 5inpe eniigratiori must go on from the Highlands, until 
the class of jsm^ tenants is drained off, it seems desirable that tlie 
overflowings of bur own population should contribute to the 
Strength and improvement of our owm colonies. But from cir- 
^rqmstances accidental at first, and perpetuatM by the natural dis^ 
. position of ih^ envgrants to' follow relations and friends 
wbere' was/alr&dy fbrnied, mO'st of the e- 
tp settlbmehts in'the tfnitbd’ Stages.' Dif- 
feffeti| of the lKghlands have differbht coh'^^fodding set- 

, their emigrants resort. Tfie i^eo^lc in each 

dUtrict ;hay^,‘ a knowledge bf somd particular 

^ settleinent, wkerp. have gdne 5 fbr the 

p^jd;'^|^alHnfdrm,a^ %bdt APierica' that Aoei mot 

ydnd In d niOuntain- 
’spreads lit"'beydn?d'' the Valley 
where 
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where it is first received. Of every other settlement but their 
own, the people of each district are usually quite ignorant, or en- 
tertain very mistaken notions ; in particular, those whose 
views have been directed to the southern States, have leccivcd 
very gloomy impressions of the climate of Canada and ilie northern 
colonies. 

In Lord Selkirk’s apprehension, the importance of seciirirg 
these emigrants to our own colonies, insteiitl of abandoning tliciu 
to a foreign country, is rendered more urgent by the peculiar situ- 
atiron of Our northern colcvnics in America, In some of them, it 
appears, settlers, of by no means a desirable description in respect 
of character and principles, have intruded thentselves, and are 
fast approaching to a majority of numbers. Nothing would seem 
more expedient, therefore, for the preservation of these colonics 
to the mother country, than that a strong barrier should be form- 
ed, against the contagion of American sentiments, ‘'by a body of 
settlers whose manners and language are distinct, and who inluv 
rit antient feelings of loyalty and military valour. 

In order to induce the Highlanders to change the course of 
their emigrations determined (as lias been already observed) by 
their gregarious afiection, some strong encouragement, in Lord 
Selkirk’s opinion, ought to bo held out by governmet^t. The 
encouragement must be snflicient to induce a considerabl^body of 
people, connected by the tics of blood and friendship, to try a 
new situation j and if such a settlement were once conducted 
through its first difliculties, till the adventurers felt confidence in 
their resources, the object might be considered as accomplished. 
It is not necessary that the inducements should be continued 
longer than this. But tlicy ought to be of such a nature as to 
suit those who feel some difficulty, from the narrowness of their 
means, in executing their design. We perfectly acquiesce in 
Lord Selkirk’s reasoning, that this might be done without* incrcus** 
ing the spirit of emigration, or rather that, upon the principles of 
hui^ian nature, it could not be done in sucli a way -as to ilicrea^sti 
that spirit in the least, 

These views presented themselves to T^ord Selkirk upon tlie 
eve of the last war. The eventful period thiit followed, prccliul- 
cd all active pax)secution of them,; but their importance remained 
deeply impressed upon his mind, and their practicability was con- 
firmed by all his maturer reflections. On the restoi afion of peace, 
•the emigrations wfire recomn^enced wdth 'a spirit move determined 
and more widely diffused than iipbiiany fonher occasion. All h is 
views recurved .upon him, as demanding immediate attention; 
ond prompted, him . to represent, tp some members of tliat Admi- 
uistraMor^, .the pf.^ctlve iuterfereuct> m order to attract 
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the, emigrants to our own colonies. This representation excited 
no corresponding interest. Unwilling to abandon the object alto^ 
gether,- Lard Selkirk was led to consider how far it was possible 
for him, as an individual, to follow it up on a more limited scale, 
to the eiFetit at least of proving the practicability of the suggestion. 
Under the assurance of a grant of waste lands belonging to the 
Crown, upon such terms as promised an adequate return for the 
-unavo^idable expences of the undertaking, he resolved, at his own 
risk, to try the experiment, and to engage some of the emigrants, 
who were preparing to go to the United States, to change their 
destination, and embark for our own colonies. He was given to 
understand, that it would be more satisfactory to Government, if 
the people he had engaged were settled in a maritime situation, iiv 
stead of that which he had at first in contemplation. Though by 
no means satisfied that this suggestion was founded in just views 
pf national policy, he felt it his duty to acquiesce, and detennin- 
od on making his settlement in Prince Edward^s Island in the 
Gulph of St Lawrence. To give the experiment a fair prospect 
of success, he yielded to the necessity of attending the colonists 
hittiseif. 

A description of the settlement, the difficulties that attended 
it, its progress and final succe<is, forms -tlic last chapter of tliis 
work. « It does not admit of abridgement ; every reader must 
have thought it too diort. The candour with which the first oh- 
Jttacles are described, the practical and profound judgment with 
which the various means and arrangements appear to have been 
combined, and the tone of benevolence, without ostentation, and 
yet thoroughly systematic, which pervades the whole design,rendcrs 
it the most pleasing and most useful history, that has been given 
to the world, of the establishment of a new colony- We shall 
merely enumerate the leading facts. His settlers, to the number 
of eight hundred persons cf all ages, reached Prince Edward^s 
Island in August 1^03 ; and tlte spot selected upon this coast for 
the principal establishment, was almost desert, being separated by 
an arm of the sea and an interval of several miles from any older 
Before the middle of September, the jpeople were 
dispMSErsef} upon their separate lots, and began the cultivaftioji of then* 
farms* ^ Th^ Jots were laid out in such a manner, that' fotir or 
.five families built their houses in a little knot together 5 the dis- 
u;tarrcc faetwe^infthe adjacent hamlets seldom exceeding a mile, 
frius social plin of settlement, besides other advantages fo recom- 
mend it, resembled their style of living in their native country. 
,!Khey were - allowed to purchase in fee-simple, and, to a certain 
Cittern, credit 5 to 100 acres were allotted to each 

iamyyjvkf moderate price, but tione. was .gi^en gratuitously. 
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To accommodate those who had no superfluity of capital, they 
were not required to pay the price in full till the third or fourth 
year of their possession \ and, in this time, an industrious man 
may have it in his power to discharge his debt out of tlie produce 
of the hind. The same principle was adhered to in the distribu- 
tion of provisions \ though several of the poorer settlers could not 
go on without support, every assistance they received was as a 
loan, under strict obligations of repayment with interest. They 
formed their first houses upon the model of those of the American 
woodsmen. Before the winter set in, they had not only lodged 
themselves, but made some progress in cutting down the trees ; 
and, upon the opening of the spring, the land was finally pre- 
pared for the seed. In September, however. Lord Selkirk quit- 
ted the island, leaving the settlement under the charge of a 
faithful agent, and did not return to it till the end of the same 
month in the following year. He found the settlers then en- 
gaged in securing their harvest ; their crop of potatoes alone 
would have been sulhcient for their entire support. Round the 
different hamlets, the extent of land in cultivation was, at an 
average, in the proportion of two acres to each able working 
hand. And several boats had been built, by means of which 
a considerable supply of fish had been obtained. In the W'hole 
settlement he met but two men who shewed the least appear- 
:.nice of despondency. The further progress of these colonists 
is now to be left to their own guidance. Most of them have 
already proceeded to improve the construction of their houses, 
leas perhaps from a personal desire of better accommodation, 
than from that pride of landed property which is natural to the 
human breast, and which, though repressed among the Highland 
tenantry by recent circumstances, is ready to resume its spring 
as soon as their situation will permit. Lord Selkirk concludes 
with observing, that no farther doubt can now be entertained of 
the practibility of inducing the Highlanders to emigrate to our own 
colonies ^ and he flatters himself, with great justice, that no im- 
material progress has already been made towards this object. In 
some considerable districts, the current appears already to be decid- 
edly turned *, and farther exertions of the game kind might secure 
to our North American possessions all those among our country- 
men who cannot be retained in the kingdom. But measures, oit 
so extensive a scale' aS' might be required, can only be accomplish- 
ed by those to yvhom the interests of tlie nation are particularly 
intrusted. , , 

Huch of our readers ns have not yot procured the original work, 
will be much more gratified, wc are sure, with the foregoing ana- 
lysis of its contents, than if wc had attempted to throw the 

general 
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general discussions into a form of our own. Nor do we find cur- 
sives provided witli any remarks that we tan venture to subjoin, 
.either by way of criticism or confirmation. The author has un- 
folded bis-reasonings with so. much perspicuity, that it would be 
difficult to lend them additional strength by any farther illustra- 
tions;, and in spite of all our viplance, we cannot find an excep- 
tion to any of the general doctrines which he has collaterally in- 
terw^eavecl into his argument. There are, indeed, very few spe- 
cimens of political investigation, more nearly approaching to ab- 
solute certainty in its conclusion, than that by which he has de- 
duced tire impolicy of attempting, by law, to prevent or to re- 

S date such emigrations, as those which have proceeded from the 
ighlands. 

Considering the book in this aspect, it appears to us to possess 
a permanent value, beyond the effect it is calculated to produce 
in enlightening our own Governmeiit respecting the nature of this 
actual crisis. Other parts of our own empire yet remain to un- 
dergo a similar change, and other countries in the world ; at least, 
all other countries that are destined to improve, and that include 
a sufficient extent of territory for the various branches of jn*odiic- 
tive ceconomy. Wherever cultivation may be heightened by the 
investing of new capital, the minute subdivision of land will be 
swept away for farmers of a dilferent race ; and wlierever the ex- 
tended territory of a thriving nation is diversified by a range of 
mountains, these will at length be appropriated to pasture walks. 
The particulars, therefore, v/hich Lord Selkirk has related in the 
history of the Highlands, may be regarded as the description (»f 
a general change ; for which, in all such countiies, legislators 
ought to be prepared, that they may not, like our English states- 
men of old, even Sir Thomas More and Lord Bacon, mistake, as 
symptoms of decay and devastation, the movements actually oc- 
casioned by the growth of wealth, enterprize, and industry. In 
this respect we consider Lord Selkirk as having contributed a 
new article, very nearly finished in its form, to the general ele- 
ments of political adnVinistratlon, and as having cast light on one 
of the most intricate parts of the science of ceconomy, that in 
which the theory of wealth and die. theory of population are ex 
amined in connexion. 
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Art. XTV. Tfte Works of Edmund Spmery hi Eight Volumes^ 
nvilh the jmncipal Illustrations of various Commentators : 
nvli/ch are addedy NoteSy some Accotttit of the Life of Spensety and 
a Glossarial and other Indexes. By the Reverend Henry Jolul 
Todd, M.A. F.A.S. liondon, Publishers, F. C. & J, Riv^i^ 
ington, T. Payne, Cadell & Davies, and R. H. Evans. 1805* 

A Complete and respectable edition of Spenser’s works, has 
been long a desideratum in English literature. Indeed, to 
what purpose do our antiquaries purchase at high rates, and per- 
use, at the cost of still more valuable leisure and labour, the trea- 
sures of the black letter, which, in themselves, have usually so 
very little to repay their exertions ? Surely, the only natural and 
proper use of the knowledge thus acciuired, is to throw light, as 
well upon our early literature, as on the manners and language of 
our ancestors, by rc-editing and explaining such of our ancient 
authors as have suffered by the change of both. Amongst these, 
Spenser must ever be reckoned one of the most eminent ; for no 
author, perhaps, ever possessed and combined, in so brilliant a de- 
gree, the requisite qualities of - a poet. Learned, according to 
the learning of his times, his erudition never appears to load or 
incumber his povrers of imagination \ but even the fictions of 
the classics, worn out as they arc by the use of every pedant, be- 
come fresh and captivating themes, when adopted by his fancy, 
and accommodated to his plan. If that plan has now become to 
the reader of riper years somewhat tedious and involved, it must 
be allowed, on the other hand, that from Cowley downwards, 
every youth of imagination has been enchanted wnth the splendid 
legends of the Faery Queen. It was therefore with pleasure that 
we turned to the examination of a work, which promised to recal 
the delightful sensations of our earlier studies j and if we have 
been in some respects disappointed in the perusal, we do not im- 
pute It altogether to want of diligence or accuracy on the part 
of Mr Todd, whose Commentary, so far as it goes, is in both re- 
spects commendable. In the Life of Spenser, which is the long- 
est specimen of ofigitlal composition, he hos brought forward se- 
veral new facts, and evinced a laudable tuixiety to* throw light 
upon the story, by comparison of dates, and investigation of con- 
temporary documents. The result of his labours is stated in so 
modest a manner, as ought, in some degree, to disarm the harsh- 
ness of criticism. He himself terms it « a very humble account 
of the life of Spenser, drawn from authentic records, the curio- 
sity and importance of which, will, I U'ust, be admitted by the 

liberal 
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liberal and candid as an apology for the want of biographical ele- 
gance/ It is, however, our duty to point out some defects in 
the plan of this Memoir, by avoiding which, we apprehend, much 
might have been added to its perspicuity and elegance, without 
the least derogation from its authenticity. 

* The events of Spenser’s earlier life are, in some measure, extract- 
ed from correspondence betwixt the poet and Gabriel Harvey, 
the same against whom Nash wrote the satire, well known among 
collectors, entitled, « Have with you to Saffron-Walden, or Ga- 
briel Harvey’s Hunts up/ It was highly meritorious in Mr Todd 
to peruse these letters, and to consider them as proper materials 
for his biography. But we are disposed to blame him, first, be- 
cause he has not republished an entire copy of this curious corres- 
pondence, which was of so much importance to the matter in 
hand 5 and, secondly, because, instead of printing the letters as 
an appendix to the life, be has thrust large extracts from them in- 
to the midst of his own narrative. Nothing, indeed, in our opi- 
nion, could have a more confused and inelegant efiect than tliis 
medley of narrative and quotation. The biographer should al- 
ways study to give his work the appearance of continuity. He 
play, and ought to refer distinctly to the sources of his infornxa- 
tion ; and where there is doubt, the words of the original docu- 
ments may be subjoined in a note to justify his inference ; but the 
text ought to be expressed historically, and in the language of the 
author himself. It is e?(;tremely awkward to jump from the words 
of the narrator into those of Spenser, and besides, the ellect 
of making one part of the memoir bear a great disproportion to 
the other. For the letter-writer vspends much more time in dis- 
cussingthe matter, then immediatelybefore him, than the biograplier 
has probably an opportunity of bestowing upon incidents of much 
greater importance. Nevertheless, although these letters are thus 
thurst upon our hands in a diborderly manner, the extracts have 
afforded us amusement, and give room, as we have already hinted, 
to regret that they had not been printed separately, with such ex- 
planatory notes as Mr Todd’s, researclies suggested. We perceive 
from thence, that Spenser had busied himself in the fruitless and 
unharmonious task of versifying as it wits then called, that is, of 
composing English verses according to the Latin prosody. He 
seems, at the same time, to have been fully sensible of the dilli- 
iculty of tli^'at^dhipt, and we wonder at his perseverance, after 
Kumour with which he describes its effects. 

’ * ,i your late EngUshe Hexameters so exceedingly well, that I 
.also> Entire tny penpe sometime in that kinde: wbyche I fynd mdeede, 

e j Iiavc heat d you often defende in worde, neither so hardc nor so 
^ rshc, that ir will easily and fairly yedde it selfe to Onre moorher 

tongup^ 
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tongue. For |lie onely, or chicfcst hardnesse, whyche seemeth, is in 
the acceute ; whyche sometime gapeth, and as it were yawneth ilfavour- 
cdly ; comming shorte of that it should, and sometime exceeding the 
measure of the number,- as in Carpenter^ the middle sillable being used 
shorte in speachc, when it shall be read long in verse, seemeth like a 
lame gosline, that draweih one legge after hir : and Heaven^ beetng 
used shorte as one sillable when it is in verse, stretched out with a dias*. 
tole, is like a lame dogge that holdes up one legge. But it is to be 
wonne with custome, and rough words must be subdued with use. For, 
why a God’s name may not we, as else the Greekes, have the king- 
dome of our owne language, and measure our accentes by the sounde, 
reserving the quantiiie to the verse ? lioe here I let you see my oide 
use of toying in rymes. turned into your artilicial straighrnesse of verse 
by this Tetrasticon, I beseech you tell me your fancie, without parci^ 
aliiie. 

Sec yce the blindefoulded prette god, that feathered archer, 

Of lovers miseries which maketh his bloodie game ? 

Wote ye why his moother with a veale hath covered his face ? 

Truste me, least he my Loove happely chaunce to beliolde.’ — 

Vol. I. p. xxxiv — V* 

We could hardly have suspected Spenser, the marshalled march 
of whose stanza is in general so harmonious, of drilling the stub- 
born and unmanageable words of the English language into such 
strange doggrel.' The verses are truly < lame and o^erburthened, 
and screaming their wretchedness/ 

I'rom another passage in this correspondence, the young poet 
may learn how little he ought to rely upon the taste even of the 
ablest counsellor. Harvey was a scholar, and, in^some sense, even 
a poet •, he was moreover Spenscr^s long approved and singular good 
friend ; nevertheless, Gabriel had the assurance to write the fol- 
lowing libel upon the Faery Oueeir, for the conceited pedantry 
of which he deserves a worse Hunts 7/y; than was playgd him by 
l^aSh. 

“In good faith I had once againe nigh forgotten your Faerie Queene 
howbeit, by good chaunce I have nowe sente iiir home at the laste, nei- 
ther in better nor worse case than I founJe hir. And must you, of 
neccssitie, have my judgment of hir in deede? To be plaice ; lam 
voyde of al judgemenf, if you * nine Comadies, whereunto, in imitation 
' of 

^ “ It is to be lamented,** says Mr Cooper Walker in a letter to 
me [Mr Todd3» “ that Spenser’s nine Comodks, so much extolled by 
Harvey, are lost. It is supposed they were not dramatic poem*?, but a 
series of lines, in nine divisions, like the Tears cf the Muses^ and that to 
each division was given the denomination of Comedy; the author using 
that term in the svide s6nse in wlu^h it was employed by Dante, Boc- 

cacio. 
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of Herodotus, you give the names of the Nint Muses, in one mans 
fansie not unworthily,) come not oeerer Ariostoes Cbimmcs^ eyther for 
the fineoesse of plausible elocution, or the rarencsse of poetical invention,* 
than that Elvhh Qutene ^o\ki Orlando Furtoso $ whiol}, notwith- 

standing, you wil needes seemc to emulate, and hope to overgo, as you 
flatly professed yourself in one of your last Letters. J^^sides that, you 
know it hath bene the usual practise of the most exquisite and oddc 
Wittes in all nations, and specially in Ualie^ lather to she we and advaunce 
themselves that way than any other ; as namely, those three dyseqursing 
heads, Bibiena Machiavel, and Aretinc, did, (to let Bembo and Arios. 
to passe,) with the great admiration and wonderment of the whole 
counlrey ; being indeede reputed matchable in all points, both for con- 
ceyt of witte and eloquent decypliering of matters, either with Aristo- 
phanes and Menander io Greek, or with Plautus and Terence in Latin 
or with any other in any other tong. But I wil not stand greatly with 
you in your owne matters. If so be the Faerie Queene be fairer in your 
cie than io the Nine Muses, and Hobgoblin runne aw^ay with the garland 
from Apollo \ marke what I say ; and yet I will not say that [which] 
I thought ; but there an end for this once, and fare you well till God, 
or some good Aungell, putte you in a better nund.^ p. xlv. xlvi. 


There is antother circumstance which gives Mr Todd^s life of 
Spenser a more clumsy and ungainly appearance than the matter 
itself really deserves. It has been observed long ago, that the 
history of an autlior is the history of his works } and, therefore, 
Mr Todd has, with great propriety, regularly recorded the vari- 
ous publications of his author, in the order in which they were 
given to the world. But, from a want of arrangement, not pe- 
culiar to this editor, he has uniformly appended to his notices of 
tliese publications, a variety of circumstances, illustrative of their 
contents, which properly make no part of Speiiser^s life, al- 
though they ought to have been introduced as notes upon his 
writings. It certainly is not always easy to separate exactly the 
department of tlie biographer from that of the commentator ; but 
it is obvious, that to interrupt the narrative, by notes critical and 
♦lllustratory, must necessarily destroy the cflFect of both. To these 
^ preliminary observations, which affect rather the manner than 
the matter of Mr Todd's memoir, we subjoin the leading inci- 
dents of Spenser's life, as they have been illustrated by his 
industry. 

The 


cacio, and .Italian writers. But I think the wprds of Har- 

are decisive in teg^^d to the form of these pieces. For the (^omedics 
of^Arjpsto, to which he compares the Comedies of Spenser, and to 
thinks they rowtf so near^ are regular ; as are the Co- 

ci' of Bibieoa, Machisivelli, and Aretiirb, with t^'hSch he 
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The fame of tliiji poet, however great during his lifetime, 
^eems to have excited no inquiry into his parentage. He him* 
self informs us that he wa$ born in 

mcrjy London, irty most kindly nurse. 

That to me gave thi^i life’s fust native source. 

Though fj oni another place I take my name, 

A house of ancient farne.^ 

But although Spenser alludes repeatedly to his gentle birth, 
and claims kindretl with several persons of rank, his parents are 
entirely unknown ; a circumstance which Mr Todd, in begin- 
ning his life, passes over without commentary. It appears from 
a passage in one of his sonnets, that the Christian name of his 
ntother was Elizabeth ; and this is all we know of the matter. 
The birth of the poet is conjectured to have taken place about 
15.53 ; but the first event of his life which has been ascertained, 
is his admission as a sizer of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge 1569, 
where he acquired the degree of Bachelor and Master of Arts 
in 1572-3 and 1576. Here commenced his intimacy with Ga- 
*briel Harvey, lie seems to have been disappointed, either in 
his views of a fellowship, or of some other academical distinc- 
tiofi, which has not prevented his gratitude to his a/ma mater 
Irojii breaking forth in his account of the Ouze, who 

‘ doth by Huntingdon and Cambridge flit ; 

My moth'.'r Carnbriclge, whom, as with a crown, 

He doth adorn, and is adorned of it, 

With many a gentle muse, and many a learned wit.’ 

From the University, Spenser seems to have retired to some 
friends in the north; Of the cause of his journey, or his occu- 
pation while with them, \ve have no record. Here he com- 
posed, besides lesser poems, the Shepherd’s Calendar, a work 
which, in some places, exhibits a beautiful model of pastoral 
poetry, and, in others, that turn for allegorizing and moralizing 
tw'^o meanings in the same tale, w’hich afterwards gave rise to the 
Faery Queen. 

It is supposed that some passages in these poems, of a nature 
rather political than pastoral, particularly a warm eulogium on 
Archbishop Grendal, drew down upon our author the wrath of 
the great Burleigh •, the effects of which, although deprecated 
by Spenser, and exaggerated perhaps by former biographers, 
certainly continued to attend him through his life. It Wfts in 
vain he ascribed to a commentary of the Blatant Beast Slander, 
that construction of his poetry which had drawn on him ^ a 
onighty Peers displeasure;’ It was in vain that, among the 
worthies of Ellzabeth^s court, to whom he addressed separate 
sonnets witli Jus F4ery 'Qneen, he di^tingmshed Burleigh by the 

ipestj ^ 
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most flattering strain of adulation. We 6nd, from repeated 
passages in his works, that his oflence was never forgotten, or 
forgiven. But the Slicpherd’s Calendar, although unfortunate 
in making our poet one powerful and inveterate enemy, secured 
him many active and distinguished friends. Its fame was the 
means of introducing him to the friendship of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and to that of Leicester ; a more powerful, if less discerning 
patron. The latter received Spenser into his, house, though' in 
what capacity does not precisely appear; perhaps in order to 
facilitate the composition of the htemmata Dudletanay an account 
of the Earl’s genealogy, with which Spenser appears to have been 
busied in 1580. At this time the poet was also engaged with 
his Faery Queen, with the laying PclHcan, with the Visions, 
which he afterwards published in a more correct shape, and 
sundry less important labours. About July in the same year, 
he received, doubtless through the patronage of Lord Leicester, 
the honourable appointment of secretary to Arthur Lord Grey, 
then nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which he held till 
Lord Grey’s return to England in 1582. Spenser appears to* 
have been sincerely attached to this nobleman, whom he has 
distinguished in his Faery Queen under the character of Arthe- 
gal, or Justice. Lord Grey’s course with the Irish was that of 
severity, for excess of w^htch he seems to have been recalled to 
England. Hence Spenser describes Arthcgal, when returning 
from the adventure of succouring Irene, as leaving his work un- 
finished. 

^ But, erC he could rcfoiin it thoroughly, 

He through occasion was called away 

To Faery Couit, that of ncccs.sity 

His course of justice he was forced to stay.’ 

On his return, the victorious knight is attacked by Envy, by 
Detraction, and by the Blatant Beast, or Slander, who railed 
against him ; 

‘ Saying that be had, with unmanly guile 
And foul abusion, both his honour blent. 

And that bright swo d, the sword of justice, lent, 

Had stained, with repioachful cruelty, 

Id guiltless blood of uriny an innocent. 

Ai for Grandtoito, him with tivacherie 
Andlniines having siupvised, he foully did to efie,*^ 

This last accusation is referred by Upton to Lord Grey’s put- 
ling to death the Spaniards who held out the fort of Smerwick 
after they had surrendered to him at discretion ; which ‘ sharp 
execatfon’ Spenser has justified at more length in hi# State of 
After the recal of Lord Grey, the poet’s services in the 
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state, and perhaps also his poetical fame, was roM^arded by the 
grant of the castle of Kilcolmaii in the county of Cork, and 8028 
acres oiit of the forfeited estate of the Earl of Desmond. Mr 
Todd has copied, from Smith’s History of the County of Cork, 
the following interesting account of our poet’s residence upon 
this property, during the happiest period of his life. 

“ Two miles north-west of Doneraile is Kilcolman, a ruined castic of 
the Earls of Desmond ; but more celebrated for being the residence of 
the immortal Spenser, where he composed his divine poem, Tbe F,in'ur 
Qjieene* The castle is now almost level with the ground. It was situ- 
ated on the north side of a fine lake, in the midst of a vast plain, termi- 
nated to the east by the county of Waterford mountains ; BalJyhowra 
hills to the north, or, as Spenser terms them, the mountains of Mole ; 
Nagle mountains to the south ; and the mountains of Kerry to the west. 
It commanded a view of above half of the breadth of Ireland; and must 
have been, when the adjacent uplands were wooded, a most pleasant 
and romantic situation ; from whence, no doubt, Spenser drew several 
parts of the scenery of his poem. The river Muila, which he moie 
than once has introduced in his poems, ran through his grounds. Here, 
indefed, the poet kas described himself, as keeping his flock under the 
foot of the mountain Moie, amongst the cooly shades of green alders, by 
the shore of Mullu ,• and charming his oaten pipe (as ins custom wasj to 
his fellow shepherd swains. ’ Life, p. 1. li. 

Wc arc here tempted to copy two stanzas, descriptive of Spen- 
der’s tranquil retreat, and containing, especially the first, thg 
most happy imitation of the rich and artful melody of his versi- 
fication. 

Awake, ye west w'ind*^, tlirougk the lonely dale. 

And Fancy to thy faerie bower betake; 

Even now v/ith Uilniie ficshness bieathes the gale, 

I'^imp'ling with downie win^ the vStilly lake ; 

■^I'biough the pale willow's fiultering whispers w'ake. 

And evening conics with locks bedi'opt with dew^ ; 

C^n Desmond’s mouldering turrets slowly shake 
The tiembling rie-grass and the 'hai e-bell blew ; 

And ever and anon fair Muiia’s plaints renew. 

‘ O for the iramele^sc ppw'cr to strike mine care, 

"Fhe power of charm by*Naiads once jiossest \ 

Ivlelodious Muila ! wlicn full oft while eare 
Thy gliding numbers soothed the gentle brest 
Of liaplesse S|>enser, long with woes opprest, 

Long with tha drowzie patron’s smiles decoyed. 

Till in thy na more with cares distrust, 

Nomiqre with pinful, anxious hopes accloyed* 

The Sabbath of his life the mild good man enjoy t*d. * 

Tli<j delight of these )i;iIcyon days Was enhancccFby a visit which 
Sir Walter Raleigh made to his estates in our author’s vicinity 

VOL. VII. NO. 13. . O iu 
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in 15SD. To the criticism of the Shepherd of the Ocean, a$ 
iSpenser elsewhere termed him, the poet submitted such books 
of the Faery Queen as he had then finished ; and was deter- 
mined, by his ardent appiobation, immediately to prepare thetn 
for the press. For this purpose, he accompanied Sir Walter 
in his return to England 5 and in 1590, the three first books 
of this beautiful poem were given to the world. The author of 
a romantic poem did not remain long unrewarded in the roman- 
tic court of Elizabeth, The Earl of Essex, who replaced, as 
the flower of chivalry, the amiable Sidney, was now added to 
Spenser’s former patrons ; and under their auspices, cur poet re- 
ceived from Queen Elizabeth a pension of 501. yearly ; and per- 
haps die list of laureate dulness has some title to be illuminated 
by the name of Spenser. Some farther advantages, probably a 
permanent establishment in Britain, appear to have been unsuc- 
cessfully solicited by our author ; for the striking lines, describing 
the miseries of a suitor for court favour, have been always under- 
stood to refer to his own disappointments. 

* Full little knowest thou that hast not iride, 

What hell it is in suing long to hide : 

To lose good days that might be belter spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 

To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her pecre’s; 

To have thy asking, yet wait many yeais ; 

To frcit thy soul witli crosses and with cares ; 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ronne ; 

T o spend, to give, to want to be undone. ' 

Mother Hulhard^s Tak, 

In the same satire and elsewhere, Spenser has no^ hesitated to 
launch the darts ^ of his satire against his powerful enemy Lord 
feiirleigh. After the publication of the Faery Queen in 1500, 
Spenser seems to have returned to Ireland, where he was soon 
after married. The progress of his passion and its success is cc- 
iehrated in lus sonnets and Epithalamion. Mr Todd supposes 
^his happy event to have taken place in 1594*. The surname of 
tlie beautiful Elizabeth has escaped the researches of the biogra- 
pher.* In the year 1595, to omit lesser particulars, the next three 
books of tire Faery Queen made their appearance. There Is an 
unauthorised story told by Sir James Ware, that about this time 
Spenser had 'written the remaining six cantos of that beautiful 
poem, which Were afterwards lost by the carelessness of his ser- 
vant In passing from Irel^n^d. But it appears much more proba-. 
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ble, that the ^vork was never completed by the author, especially 
when we consider how long he had dwelt upon the fust three 
books. It is too certain, that if any fragments, excepting the two 
cantos of .< Mutabilitie/ did ever exist, they are entirely lost to the 
vyorld, and were probably destroyed in tlie wreck of our author's 
fortune, when his house was pillaged by the rebels. Spenser vi- 
sited England in J 596', when he appears to have presented to the 
-Oiiecn and her ministers his View of the State of Ireland ; wliich 
probably induced Elia^abeth to recommend him to the olfice of 
sheriff of Cork, by a letter dated in September 1598. But, in 
October following, 'Tyrone, who had been long in arms, obtained 
that signal victory over Sir Henry Bagnol, marshal of Ireland, 
which was long after remembered by the name of the Defeat of 
Blackwater. lie instantly summoned liis secret confedorales in 
Munster to imitate Jiini in assailing the English settlers. The call 
was obeyed ; and the insurrection, like those we have had the 
^nisfortune to witness in later times, broke out with the irresistible 
fury of a volcano. At the head of the Munster rebels was James 
Fitzthomas Geraldine, titular Earl of Desmond, It was natural 
that he and his followers should be inflamed with the most bitter 
indignation against ‘ the English Undertakers/ as they were call- 
ed, to v/liom the forfeitetl estates of the Geraldines had been 
granted after Desmond's war. < And to speak truth,’ says Fyncs 
Morrison, who had the best access to know the fact, < Mu.'.ster 
undertakers were in great part cause of this defection, atul of 
their own fatal miseries. For, whereas they should have bulk 
castles, and brought over colonies of English, and have admitted 
no Irish tenant, but only English, these and like covenants were 
in no part perforn^cd by them. Of whom tlie men of best qua- 
lity never came over, but made profit of the land *, others brought 
no more Engltsli than their own families ; and all entertained Irisli 
servants and tenants, which were now the first to betray tlKun. 
If the covenants had been kept by them, they themselves might 
have made two thousand able men ; whereas the liord President 
couid not find abovq two hundred of English birtli amongst them, 
when the rebels first entered the province. Neither did these 
gentle undertakers make .any resistance to the rebels j but left 
their dwellings, and l|ed to walled towns*, yea, when thevg was 
jsuch danger in flight, as greater could not have been in defending 
their own, whereof many of them had w’oful experience, being 
surprised w'ith their woves and families in flight.’ We have been 
full in our account of this insurrection, because Mr Todd has not 
thought proper to explalii to bis readers, cither the nature of tlio 
grants to the MunStOr undertakers, of whom Spenser w'a« one, 
or the progress of the insurrection, by which our author was so 
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great a sufferer. Indeed, he has always substituted Tf/rones re- 
bellion for that of Desmond^ with dubious propriety, since that 
branch of the rebellion by which Spenser suffered, is allowed to 
have burst forth in October 1598 ; which is true of the Munster 
insurrection, but not of the original war of Tyrone, which had 
already raged in Ulster for several years. Spenser, who held the 
castle and estate of Kilcolman, an ancient appanage of the Ge- 
raldines, who had been clerk of council for the province, and 
who, in his View of Ireland, had advised that future lieutenants 
should follow the example of the severe and inflexible Grey, had 
little mercy to hope from the rebels. Accordingly, he fled with 
precipitation, — such precipitation, that an infant child of the poct^s 
appears to have been left behind, who perished wdien the rebels 
burned his castle. He arrived in London in misery and indi- 
gence. The bounty of Essex, and of his other friends, might 
save him from the extremity of poverty ; but, in proportion as 
the sufferers under a calamity are numerous, relief becomes more 
difficult, and individual distress is regarded with less commisera- 
tion.* Spenser never subdued the impressions of sorrow and mis- 
fortune. He died of a broken heart at London in January J 599. 
And here we cannot but severely censure the late laureate, who 
may be almost said to liave falsified a passage of Drummond of 
Ilawthornden, in order to countenance an idea which he had 
taken up, that Spenser died in Ireland. * He was buried at the 
expcnce of his munificent patron the Earl of Essex. His melan- 
choly fate is thus commemorated by Phinens Eletcher, 

* Witness our Colin, whom, though ail the Graces 
And all the Muses loved ; whose well. taught song 
Parnassus’ self and Glorian embraces. 

And all the learned and all the shepherd throng j 
Yet all Ids hoj)es were ciossed, all suits denyed, 

Discouraged, scorned, his wiitings vilifyed. 

Poojlv, pooi’ man, he li\ed ; pooJ^, poor man, he died. 

And 


* ‘ Spenser himself,’ says Mr Warton, ‘ died in Ireland^ in the most 
wretched condition, amid the desolations of the rebellion in Munster ; 
as api^ears from the following curious anecdote in Drummond, who h.is 
left us the heads of a conversation between himself and Ben Jonson. 

B. Jonson told me that Spenser’s goods were robbed by the Irish in 
Desmond’s rebellion ; his house, and a little child oT his burnt, and he 
and his wife nearly escaped ; that he afterwards died in Kingstreet 
(Dithlinjt by absolute want of hiead.” Now, it does not appear from 
the passage quoted, that tSpenser died in Ireland, because Dublin, the 
only word referring to that kingdom in the whole passage, has been iu- 
sentd by the Luccacc himself. 
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* And had not that great Hart * (whose honoured bead, 

Ah , lies full low) pitied thy woeful plight, 
d'here hadst thou lain, unwept, unburied, 

Unblest, nor graced with any common rite : 

Yet thou shalt live when tliy great foe shall sink 
Beneath his mountain tomb, whoSc fame shall stink, 

And Time his blacker name shall blijUT with blackest ink» 

‘ Oh let the lambic Muse revqnge that wrong, 

Which cannot slumber in thy sheets of lead ; 

Let thy abused honour cry as along 
As there be quilts to write or eyes to read. 

On his rank name let thine own votes be turned, 

“ Oh may that man that hath the Muses scorned, 

“ Alive nor dead be ever of a Muse adorned. 

Wc have thus made a brief analysis of Todd's Life of Spencer, 
whicli is the principal portion of original matter contributed to 
this edition by the editor. The Memoir, in point of style, is of 
a dry, sober, and sleepy cast t elegance has not perhaps been aim- 
ed at 5 certainly it has not been attained. 

To the Life is subjoined a list of the editions of Spenser, and 
of his professed imitators. To the latter might have been added 
the unknown author of the Battle of the Sexes, an allegorical 
poem, in the manner of Spenser, which, though now forgotten, 
contains some very striking passages. 

'rhe edition of the poems themselves is published cum noth va<^ 
riorum ; so that instead ,of extracting from his predecessors' la- 
bours their spirit and essence, Mr Todd has overlaid poor Spenser 
with the unselectcd mass of their commentaries in addition to 
his own •, and, after all, we are much afraid the text is, in many 
instances, rather burthened than assisted. In fact, as no author 
deserved the commentary of a kindred spirit so much as Spenser, 
wc are greatly surprivsed that the task has not been long since 
undertaken by some person better qualified than Upton, Hughes, 
Church, or even Tom Warton himself. As none merits, so per- 
haps few English authors so much require, the assistance of a skil- 
ful commentator. The plan of the Faery Queen is much more 
involved than appears at first sight to a common reader. Spenser 
himself has intimated this in his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh pre- 
fixed to the poem. For he there mentions, that he has often a 

O 3 general 

“ — — “If ^ 

* Essen described by his cognizance. Tims again Fletcher says of 
EUzabelh. ' v 

f But no joy her dying heart contented, 
l^jce she a dear .Ueer's side wnwillibg rented, 

Whose death she all too JiatC| tee much lamented; 
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general and particular intention, as when he figures, under Glo- 
riana, the general abstract idea of Glory, but also the particular 
living person of Queen Elizabeth. This < continued allegory or 
dark conceit/ therefore, contains, besides the' general allegory 
or n>oral, many particular and minute allusions to persons and 
events in the Court of Queen Elizabeth, as well as to points of 
general history. The ingenuity of a commentator would have 
been most usually employed in decyphering what, ‘ for avoiding 
of jealous Opinions and misconstructions, ’ our author did not 
chuse to leave too open to the contemporary reader. But although 
every thing belonging to the reign of the Virgin Queen carries 
with it a secret charm to Englishmen, no commentator of the 
Faery Queen has taken the trouble to go very deep into those an- 
nals, for the purpose of illustrating the secret, and, as it were, 
esoteiic allusions of Spenser’s poem. Upton is the only one who 
has pointed out some of these relations and allusions \ but he has 
neither been sufficiently particular, nor is the low vulgar familia- 
rity of his style a fit accompaniment to the lofty verse of Spenser* 
Church and Hughes both remain in the court of the Gentiles ; 
and the present Worthy commentator adds little to their labouis, 
save a few crumbs of verbal criticism. We fear they have veri- 
fied the saying of Hamlet, that a knavish speech sleeps in a foolish 
ear. Those political inuendos which Spenser wrapt up in mys- 
tery and allegory, may even remain like unexpoimded oracles, for 
all the light these learned gentlemen can throw upon them. They 
have not even followed the clue thrown out by Upton. As for 
tlie late laureate, it is well known that he could never follow a 
clue of any kind. With a head abounding in multifarious lore, 
and a mind unquestionably imbued with true poetic fire, he 
wielded that most fatal of all implements to its possessor, a pen 
scaturient and unretentive/that we think he himself must have 
been often astonished, not only at the extent of his lucubrations, 
but at their total and absolute want of connexion with the subject 
he had assigned to liimself. Thus, instead of a history of poetry,, 
he presented' the world with three huge volumes of mingled and 
indigested quotations and remarks, in which the reader, like the 
ancient alchemists in their researches, is sure to meet every thing 
but what he is seeking for; Had Mr Warton, therefore, sal 
down to explain the political allusions of Spenser, he would pro- 
bably have commenced with an erudite history of Croesus, king of 
Lydia. So useless are parts and cilidition, wh^ not directed so- 
berly* and steaclily to the illustration of the point in hand. It 
{tnay be expected that, we should produce some examples of the 
crihies of omission imputable to Mr Todd and his predecessorSf 
The Red-Cross Kmght^ in, the obvious and general interpreta- 
tion. 
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tion, signifies, < Holiness ; ^ or, the perfection of the Spiritual 
. Man in Religion. But, in the political and particular sense, the 
adventures of St George bear a peculiar and Obvious, though 
not an uniform, reference to the history of the Church of England 
as established by Queen Eli:Zabeth. Thus, we find the orthodox 
church in its earlier history, surmounting the heresies of the 
Allans, and many others ; as the Red-Cross Knight, while ani- 
mated by the voice of Una or Truth, destroys the monster Error 
and her brood. Again, he defeats Sans Foy, but falls info the 
snares of Duessa, the leman of the vanquished knight. Thus 
the Church, in the reign of Constantine, triumphed over Paganism, 
but was polluted by Error in consequence of its accession to tem- 
poral sovereignty. Hence its purity was affected by those vices 
which are described as inhabiting the house of Pride ; and, 
becoming altogether relaxed in discipline, the church was com- 
pelled to submit to the domination of the Pope. These events 
are distinctly figured out in the imprisonment of thb Red-Cross 
Knight in the Castle of Orgoglio, and in Duessa’s assuming the 
trappings and seven-headed palfrey of the Whore of Babylon. 
Here the poet also seems dimly to have shadowed forth what was 
not too plainly to he named — the persecution in the days of Queca 
Mary. 

^ But all the floor (too filthy to be told ) 

With blood of guiltless babes and innocents true, 

Which there was vslain as sheep out of the fold. 

Defiled was, that dreadful was to view ; 

And sacred ashes over it was strewed new. ’ 

The conquest of Orgoglio and Duessa do therefore plainly figure 
forth the downfal of Popery in England, as the enlargement of 
the Red-Cross Knight signifies the freedom of the Protestant 
Church, happily accomplished by the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Yet these obvious inferences have escaped tlic commen- 
tators of Spenser. 

The affection of Timias for Belphxbe, is allowed, on all hands, 
to allude to Sir Walter Raleigh’s pretended admiration of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and his disgrace, on account of a less platonic intrigue 
with the daughter of Sir Nicolas Throgmorton, together with his 
restoration to favour, are plainly pointed out in the subsequent 
events. But no commentator has noticed the beautiful insinuation 
by which the poet points out the error of his friend, and of his 
friend's wife. Timias finds Amoret in the arms of Corflambo, 
or sensual passtcwi ^ he combats the monster unsuccessfully, and 
wounds the lady in his arms. We have not time to go through 
many other minute circumstances alluding to the history and in- 
trigues of Queen Elizabeth’^ reign. Many of them are noticed i:i 
Upton*§ notas 5 but, we^think, without sufficiently detailing the 

O 4 authorities 
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authorities on which he grounds his explanation. The fiery spirit 
of the unfortunate Earl of Westmoreland is detected under the 
personage of Blandamour, fickle both in friendship and in love, 
and easily heated into brawls, even when an exile in the Prince of 
Parma’s court ; of which, the instance in the note might with 
propriety have been quoted. Mr Todd has, however, added no- 
thing to what Upton has done, in explanation of Spenser’s histo- 
rical allusions, although that poet himself hath told us, 

* Of faer)' lond yet if he more inquire, 

By certain signs, here set in sundry place. 

He may it find; ne let him then admire, 

But yield his sense to be too blunt and base, 

That note tvithout a hound fine footing trace. ’ 

. But there is another, and perhaps still more interesting source 
of inquiry, opened by the perusal of Spenser’s poem. We allude 
to the st-ate of Italian literature at the period when he wrote. 
That country had awakened from the sleep of barbarous ignorance, 
ut least three centuries before the rest of Europe ; and had already 
decorated, with classical imagery and allusions, many a story of 
Gothic origin. It would be necessary to plunge deep into the 
history of their poetry, to explain the extent to which Spenser 
has made it the object of his imitation ; and In this Mr Todxl 
appears to us to have failed in research or in success. In fact, 
that gentleman’s ambition seems to have been limited to the hum- 
ble task of choosing bet\vixt contested readings, in which he is 
gencraHy guided by sound judgment, and in explaining obsolete 
words, in which he is spmetimes insufferably and unnecessarily 
prolix* For e:v^mple, the common v/ord^;<?r^, applied to personal 
carriage, is authorised by a note about the port and coutiienam'e of 
the Lord Mayor of London. There is anotlier long note about 
the expression < hurly-burly,’ which elegant phrase he does us 
the honour to deduce from Scotland. There is also a prodigious 
long quotation from Don Quixote, to verify the fact, that knights- 
errant, like most other people, bestowed names upon their horvses. 
We have also tedious discussions, not the less dull for being back- 
ed with classical authority, upon such questions as, whether Spen- 
ser did write, or ought to have written Acidalian, or Aridalian ; 

and 


^ < The Lotd of Westmoreland, according to him, went poor and 
careless of ail the world. Being braved, a little before, at the Court of 
Bruges, by a Spanish cavalier, who reviled our nation— My said Lord, 
able to endure such terms, drew upon him, and had surely murder- 
ed the Bpanyard, had not the hay been taken up, for the present, by 
such asstftodbyc/ Letter to this Lords of Council, Strjpc’s Annah^r 
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and not a heathen god or goddess escapes, without a full account 
of their breed and geileration, for which perhaps the reader might 
have been briefly- referred to Tookc’s Pantheon. On the other 
hand, many obscure references, which do not fall within the 
course of general study, are left unexplained, or perhaps the per- 
plexed reader is coolly referred to some work of rare occurrence 
for the solution. Thus, for the prophecy concerning the ‘ fatal 
Wdland/ we are in a great measure turned over to the instruc- 
tion of Anthony a Wood *, and no information at all is given con- 
cerning the ancient fabulous history of Britain, which »Spen&er so 
often refers to, and upon which every day is now throwing more 

But It was chiefly In that very curious and interesting tract, the 
View of the State of Ireland, that Spenser required the aid of^a 
commentator to elucidate his positions as a historian and anti- 
quary, and very frequently to correct his answers. Hardly any 
picture is more interesting than that of the poet reviewing at once 
with fear and with some degree of respect, the manners of the 
rude natives by whom he was surrounded \ and it is a shame to 
literature that nothing has been added worth noticing to what Sir 
James Ware has long since said on so curious a subject. 

To conclude, we are well aware that the Trade find their 
advantage in publishing what are technically called Variorum edi- 
tions of celebrated authors. It saves copy money, saves trouble, 
saves every thing but the credit of the unfortunate poet. Where 
tlie poet and commentator are fairly opposed to each other, the 
former has at least some chance of coming off' victorious : but five 
to one would be odds even against Gulley, or the Game Chicken ; 
and it is absolutely impossible that an ordinary reader can form 
a just judgment of the text, which is absolutely born down and. 
overwhelmed by the dull, dubious, and contradictory commen- 
taries of so many uncongenial spirits. Their regard for the au- 
thor is expressed like the gratitude of tlie Cauls, who overwhelm- 
ed with their bucklers the virgin to whom they were indebted fpr 
the conquest of a city. We conclude with a single hint. Mr 
Todd is a man ‘of learning and research. We wish he would 
write essays in the Arch^eologia, and renounce editing our ancient 
poets. 

It is however but justice to add, that the text is correctly and 
judiciouvsly edited, notwithstanding the leanied lumber with which 
it is unnecessarily embarrassed. 


Art- 
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Art. XV. Mes Souvenhrs de Vingt Ans de Sepur h Berlin : ott^ 
Frederic U Grande sit FainiJleySa Cour, son Gmvernementy ses Aca-- 
demiesy ses Ecoles^ et ses Antis Literateurs et Philos^hes* Par 
Dieudonxie Thiebault, de FAcademie Royale de Berlin, &c. 
&c. Scconde Edition. 5 td^toes Svo. pp. 1885: Paris, Bu-* 
isson. 1805. 

M Thiebault was one of tlie many French sdvms whom 
• Frederic JL invited to settle in his capital, to partake of 
the employments connected with science, and to enlarge or diver- 
Aify that literary ^ciety in which he delighted to relax his mind 
after the fatigues of state afiairs. He was recommended to the 
King^s notice by d^ Alembert and d^OHvet, as a* person skilled in 
the French language, and well versed in various departments of 
the belles lettres* He repaired to Berlin in 1765 5 and, during a 
period of twenty years, was occasionally employed in revising the^ 
royal author^'s French, com^Trsing with him, or rather listening to 
his familiar discourses, reading his dissertations at the Academy, 
and performing the other little offices about his mind, which were 
required of bis literary attendants. The inoffensive talents and 
supple manners of M. Thiebault seem to have qualified him, in 
'a peculiar degree, for this menial employment. Few of his de- 
pendants approached the King more nearly or more frequently j' 
and the result of this long and close intercourse has been,^' a very 
satisfactory developoment of his character in the volumes now b€»« 
fore us. As the author was admitted into all the best circles of 
Berlin, he has been enabled to collect a variety of interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the many eminent persons, both natives and 
foreigners, who eitlier figured in society during his residence there, 
or had left behind them a lively impression of their distinguishing 
qualities f sp that, besides the full and elaborate portrait of Fre- 
deric, which forms the chief figure on the canvas, we are intro- 
duced to a various group of his contemporaries, some of whom 
ire scarcely less interesting than himself. 

Our author lias but one mode of treating all the subjects that 
fall in hts way. Upon each he pours out as many anecdotes as 
he ba^ been, able to preserve, either ftom his own recollection, or 
from the narratives of credible and well-informed persons. He 
writes y^ith great ease, some powers of language, little compres- 
sion, fKJr' method. He seldom leaves the matter in hand, to. 

give us either, displays of Icasning, or declamatory remarks. If 
he shews no great turn for profound discussions, he at least has 
the wisdom, for the most part, to keep within his depth. We 
. rarely find him quitting his subject to indulge in details flattering 
to his vanity, although no failing lies more in the way of one 

who 
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who writes the history of his own times; Neither does he often nar- 
rate anecdotes of a description improper for publication. He has 
chiefly to do with men whose conspicuous parts in life entitle the 
world to examine their most private history ; whose necessary pub- 
licity of station was so. well described by Prince Henry, in his 
famous observation upon Mirabeau's defamatory memoirs of 
Par bonheur ou par niallieur jappartiens toai entier h 
rhistoire,^ 

As there is in this book no pretensions to an arranged or syste- 
matic view of the celebrated character upon which its contents * 
throw so much light, we conceive it may be deemed an accept- 
able service, if we attempt to supply this defect. It is not to 
Prussians or to Germans alone, that the life of Frederic presents 
an interesting retrospect. All Europe feels to this day, and, we 
fear, is likely long to feel, the effects of his unprincipled policy — 
the still moie fatal consequences of the example held out by his 
success in seducing his neighbours from their duty, as well as by 
his impunity in spoiling them of their dominions. In the history 
of letters, too, the conduct of this once admired monarch forms 
a singular variety ; and we are naturally curious to contemplate; 
how far the enthusiasm so easily excited by the living merit of 
princes, must suffer an abatement in the times of their successors \ 
how far the dazzling talents of the scholar diverted the attention 
of his contemporaries from the more solid qualifications of sense 
ami virtue ; and how far the government of this Phllosopkual King 
formed an exception of his own saying, that if a province were 
to be mismanaged for a wager, it should be placed under the rule 
of philosophers. 

It may be proper to remark, in the outset, that tlie circumstan- 
tial manner in which M. Thicbault^s narratives are pursued, to- 
gether with his unquestionable opportunities of correct informa- 
tion, afford strong presumptions in favour of his accuracy. He 
is, besides, pretty full, for the most part, on those particulars 
which tend to authenticate his statements — either giving the facts 
explicitly upon his own authority, freque ml y supported by appeals' 
to living witnesses, or specifying the persons from whom his in- 
formation was derived. There is, tot>, a general consistency in 
hivS details, and a degree of impartiality in producing many of 
them, which tends strongly to impress us in his favour. His own 
opinions seem to be formed with no great violenjce or extent of 
speculation *, so that one seldom suspects him of either making 
tte story yield to a theory, or of seeing and recollecting through 
a medium of prejudice. Indeed, the judgement which we are 
led to form of his hero, isS diametrically opposite to his own view 
of tli^ subject- The chief faoti> uhich we shall borrow from 
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the work, may the more safely be trusted and reasoned upon, that, 
they lead to a very low estimate of Frederic’s character, w^hile 
tlie author is a professed, though not a blind, eulogist of it. 

It is well known, that the earlier years of Frederic’s life were 
spent in the school of adversity* Whether the influence of this 
discipline, so commonly propitious to the character of great men, 
was exerted in chastening his principles, and in calling forth and 
regulating those feelings which the education of a court tends 
either to stifle or pervert, may be learnt not only from the private 
history of his reign, but from some anecdotes preserved in these 
volumes, of his conduct immediately after he came to the crown ; 
while, as yet, his heart could not have become callous from the 
habits of uncontrouled dominion, nor his principles unsettled by 
the cares of his turbulent career. When William discovered his 
son’s plan for escaping from Prussia, he caused him to be arrested, 
together with his confidential friend De Catt, and instantly brought 
to trial before a military commission. The interposition of Au- 
stria alone saved the prince’s life ; but he w%is thrown into prison 
at the fort of Custrin, where his friend was beheaded on a 
scaffold raised before his apartment to the level of the window, 
from which he was forced to view this afflicting spectacle. He 
was so much overpowered, that he sunk senseless into the chair 
which had been placed to keep him at the window, and only 
recovered to bewail, with every appearance of the most poign- 
ant feeling, the fate of the unhappy young man, who had fall- 
en a sacrifice to his faithful attachment. The savage conduct 
of William, indeed, left him scarce any other occupation ; — his 
confinement was as strict, and his" treatment as harsh as that of 
the meanest felon. By degrees, however, his guards watched 
him less closely, and he was even permitted to steal out under 
cover of night, by circuitous patJisS, to a chateau in the neighbour- 
hood, the residence of a very amiable nobleman’s family, who re- 
ceived him with the greatest kindness, and exposed themselves to 
constant risk on his account. Among them he spent as much of 
his time, for above a year, as he could gain from the humanity 
or treachery of his jailor. It was chiefly with music and reading 
that he consoled himself in the gloom of his prison 5 and they 
not only furnished him with books and candles, but made little 
conceits for Ijim in the evenings, when he could escape to enjoy 
their sc^cicty. The young Wrechs (for that was the name of this 
family) were sufficiently accomplished and sprightly to gain Fre- 
deric’s esteem. He delighted much in their company, and 

g igh they were so numerous, that the Baron was kept in nar- 
. circumstances by the necessary expences of their maintenance 
education, he contrived, by stniitcnhig himself stjdl more, , 

to 
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to scrape together supplies of money to the amount of above six 
thousand rixdollars, with which he assisted, from time to time, 
his royal guest. 

Such were the obligations which Frederic owed, during this 
evenful period of his life, first to the House of Austria, whose 
spirited and decisive interference saved him from the scaffold ; 
next, to the unfortunate de Catt, who had sacrificed his life in 
the attempt to aid his escape ; and lastly, to the amiable family 
of the WrcchsJ who, at the imminent risk of their lives, and a 
certain expence little suited to their circumstances, had tenderly 
alleviated the hardships of his confinement, As Frederic mount- 
ed the throne a short time after he was set at liberty, we might 
naturally ex’pect that the impression of favours like these would 
outlive the ordinary period of royal memory. The first act of his 
reign was to invade the hereditary dominions of Austria, and 
reduce to the utmost distress the daughter and representative 
of the monarch whose timely interposition had saved his life, 
by heading a powerful combination against her, after stripping 
her of an invaluable province. The family relations of de Catt 
never received, during the whole of his reign, even a smile of 
royal favour. To the Wrechs he not only never repayed a creut- 
zer of the money which they had pinched themselves to raise for 
his accommodation, but manifested a degree of coldness amount- 
iTig to displeasure : so that this worthy and accomplished family 
were in a kind of disgrace during his time, — never received well 
at court, — nor promoted to any of the employments which form in 
some sort 4:he patrimony of the aristocracy. They were favoured 
by Prince Henry ; and all that they could boast of owing to the 
King, was, to use an expression of his panegyrist, that ‘ he 
did mt persecute thetd on account of his brother's patronage. — 
M. Thiebault observes, in defence of this base conduct, that Fre- 
d{*ric, from the moment he became King, devoted every feeling of 
his mind to his royal station, and red\iced himself to a mechani- 
cal observance of its strict duties. He reminds us, too, of the 
Prussian law, which prohibits the loan of money to princes of the 
blood, and declares all debts contracted by them null. But since 
the King was to govern himself by the enactments of this law, it 
would liave been well if tluj Prince had considered them. We 
have heard of Lewis XII proudly declaring that it was unworthy 
the King of France to revenge the wrongs of the Duke of Orleans. 
It was reserved for the unfeeling meanness of Frederic, to shew us 
that the King w^as not bound by the highest obligations of the 
Prince of Prussia, — that he could shelter himself from the claims 
of honour ahd gratitude, by appealing to law^s which had been 
generously violated in his behalf. 

BtU it inav be fair tO mention the solitary instance of a con- 
trary 
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trary discriptioti, which we can find In comparing his conduct 
on the throne with the favours received during hi^ misfortunes. 
He had been assisted in his musical relaxations at Potsdam by the 
daughter of a citizen, who, without any personal charms, had 
the accomplishment niost valuable to the Prince, secluded as he 
was from all society, and depending for amusement almost en- 
tirely on his flute. Ifis father no sooner heard of this intimacy, 
than he supposed there must be some criminal intercourse be- 
tween the young amateurs, and proceeded to meet the tender 
passion by me universal reitiedy which he was in the habit of ad- 
ministering to his subjects. The lady was seiaied, delivered over 
to the executioner, and publicly whipped through tlic streets of 
Potsdam. This cruel disgrace, of course put an end to the con- 
certs, and to her estimation in Society. When Frederic carnf.* to 
the throne, she vj^as reduced to the humble station of a hackney 
coachman’s wifej and, with a rare effort of gratitude and gene- 
rosity, he was pleased to settle upon her a pension, of very httle 
less than thirty-five pounds a year. 

In the course of his subsequent life, we can discover nothing 
at all inconsistent with the traits of character which these begin- 
nings divsclosed. M. Thicbault has been at great pains to prove 
that he really possessed the common feelings of humanity. It is 
a point, indeed, which he formally proposes for discussion, in his 
own manner, by force of anecdote ; and, accordingly, enters up- 
on his bead-roll of stories, after a profusion of epithets lavished 
upon sensibility. ‘{Jentiment invoiontaire ct tdujours si clier, 
qui nous livre tout eiitiers a I’estime et a I’amitie — ^ceW:e afFectiou 
douce et si touchante, qui nous lie ^ ceux qiii opus paroissent en 
etre^ dignes,* &c. — ‘ germe heureux/ &c.' — ‘ qui se nounit de 
no$ sacrifices les plus genereux — source delicieux et plus riche,’ 
^Cf, Our author resists the force of the first anecdote which lie 
recounts, — ^the well known story of Frederic keeping his friend 
KnobelsdoriPs corps in his room till it was half rotten. This, 
he admits, it hot an unequivocal proof of real sensibility *, but in 
the next M. Thiebault himself had some share, and it quite dc-» 
cidies his opinion. When one of Frederic’s nephews, an amiable 
and accomplished prince, died suddenly of the small-pox, he 
composed a pompous eloge, which he intended for the Academy 
of Berlin. He accordingly sent for our author, and requested 
him to read it before that learned Ixxly, after correcting the 
^French, and giving his further remarks, w^hioh meant, expressing 
his admiration of it, in writing. But, first of all, he wished him 
to make' a Clean copy of it, and gave him particular directions to 
this effect. * Howler,’ added he, ” « you don’t know my hand, 
and may perhaps find it diflicuk to decypher, for 1 scrawl rather 
' " , ' thaq. 
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jthail write ; therefore, in order that you may guess my meaning 
more easily, I shall read this piepe to you, such as it is/ The 
king then took the paper and began to read, with the appearance, 
says our author, of a man who wishes toccMmmand himself. He 
spoke slowly, and niade frequent pauses to strengthen his voice. 

had scarcely turned a couple of pages, however, before hi^ 
eyes were filled with tears, and his utterance began to fail ; he 
went on with many interruptions, and tried every means to con- 
ceal his agitation ; but before he could finish the fourth page, he; 
was obliged to stop altogether, and hand the discourse to M. 
Thiebault, who stood admiring to see this great inan accessible, 
like other mortals, to the feelings of humanity *, and immediately 
exclaims, ‘ Mon probkme, fut resolnJ He adds, that many other 
facts which came to his knov/ledge, confirmed him in the same 
opinion. We have, however, only met with onp more of this 
description in these volumes. — M* De Catt, entering his apart- 
ment during one of the most critical periods of the Seven-years* 
war, found him engaged in reading Bourdaloue 5 it was imme- 
diately after he had received the account of his eldest sister, the . 
Margravine of Bareuth’s death, and in two days he gave him a’ 
manuscript, desiring him to keep it ; — M. De Catt found it was a' 
sermon which the king had composed. 

Now, suppose we add to these anecdotes, the circumstance 
formerly noticed, of his grief for his friend De Catt’s death ; it 
docs not appear that any evidence of a very unexceptionable 
kind is brought together for the decision of the question respect- 
ing this Prince's feelings. The physical eifect produced upon a 
person's nerves, by the sight of some shocking spectacle, must be 
carefully distinguished from the changes which real grief works 
in the mind. Tears are at least as good evidence of a bodily or 
mental weakness, as of the tenderness of heart which we deno- 
minate sensibility. ^ man, whose feelings are abundantly cal- 
lous, may weep copiously at seeing an intimate companion 
beheaded on the outside of his window, for an action in which 
he was himself the principal j and he may cherish this sorrow in 
the idleness of a dungeon, whom the most trifling interruption 
would have restored to his wonted gaiety or thoughtlessness, in 
the region^ of the living world. But still more equivocal are the 
marks of feeling that arc summoned by the exertions which a 
man voluntarily uses for procuring the luxurious indulgence of 
grief. And most of all are we disposed to question the purity of 
the tears which flow to the strains of the weaper's own elo- 
quence. When an infidel scoffer, in some other mood of this 
sort, occupies himself with writing a sermon, we natural? con- 
clude tint there is more whim than feeling called forth by the 

’ occasion. 
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occasion. Ancl» after all, though we were to admit that Frederic 
could feel, because a few instances of this description are collect- 
ed, the question recurs, why he so very seldom obeyed those 
impulses of his nature ? why he constantly stifled them, except 
in two or three wretched cases, where no advantage was, to be 
sacrifleed by the indulgence, and no bad passions interfered ? 
worse picture surely cannot be figured, than that of a heart 
which beats by the cakuiations of interest ; which is dead to the 
influence of feeling, and only wakes at the eKcitements of pas- 
sion. We are afraid that more pages than one of this eulogy of 
Frederic die Great, present such a portrait to our view. 

In one of his battles, happening to turn his head round, lie 
saw bis nephc'w, the Hereditary Prince, fall to the ground, his 
horse being killed under him. Frederic, thinking the rider was 
fdK>t, cried, without stopping, ^ Ah ! tliore’^s die Prince of Prussia 
killed 5 let his saddle and btiddle be taken care of !* This inci- 
dent we are willing to pass over without much comment, though, 
to be sure, one cannot easily read it without thinking of M. 

^ Thiebault's sentiment involontaire et toiijours si cher, qui 
nous livre tout entiers a Testime et ^ Famitie — * his ^ premier 
• tresor de Fhomme — ’ his ^ germe heureux, qui se nourrit ile nos 
sacrifices, * &c. and his various other epithets descriptive of 
Frederic’s feelings. But, unhappily, die question does not re- 
quire us to consider minutely this instance, or others of the saine ^ 
complexion. There are histories of a more extensive and deci- 
sive aspect, interw6ven as it were with his whole life, and bear- 
ing a large proportion to the sum of his coiuliict, which are 
fully, Authenticated ; and, though now for die first time given in 
their more copious details, were not unknown before M. Thie- 
baiilt’s publication appeared. 

William Augustus, die King’s elder brother, and heir apparent 
to the crown, hatl for many years been his principal favourite. 
He was a Prince of great abilities, and singularly amiable charac- 
ter — modest almost to timidity — and repaying the friendship of 
Frederic by a more than filial devotion. He had served near his 
person in all his canqiaigns, had constantly distinguished himself 
in war, and after the disavStrous battle of Collin, .was entrusted 
with the command of half the retreating army. While tlielCing 
succeeded in bringing ofl his own division safe into Saxony, the 
Prince, attacked on all hands by the whole force of the Austrians, 
.auflered several inconsiderable losses on his march, and gained the 
neighbourhood of Dresden with some difficulty. He was received, 
as wWl as his whole staff, with the greatest marts of displeasure. 
For several days the King spoke to none of them ; and then sent 
a me&sage by one of his generals — * que pour bkn faire^ il devoit 

. leur 
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teur faire trnnclier la tete^ except^ au ge/iend Wititcrfeld* 1 ’’I'he 
Prince was of too ft'cling a disposition not to sufiv^r v \iremc1y 
from fills ircatnient :~he addressed a ierter lo the Ring, in which 
he statrcl, that the fatigues of the campaign, and his distress of 
mind, li:id totaly injured his healtJi ; and received tor c.iiswer a 
pernusslun to retire, couched in tlie mo.st hitter and hunuliatiiig 
reproaclies. IVoni ihij time he lived entirely in ^he l>osom of 
iiis family, a prey to the deepest melancholy, Init retaining for 
the King hii; sentiments of warm attachment, and respect liorder- 
ing upon veneration, 'although ne\cr permitted to approach his 
pei soin One interview only hi ought the brothers together after 
their unhappy st‘p iration, 'I'lu* ildi'erent members ul the Royal 
fimily, during tlie niost, disastrous period of the S^ xen-ycrtrs 
war, Mdicn the existence ol the house of firandenbnrgh scenu d to 
depend on a dlniinution in the number of its enemie.-, uniteil iheir 
voices in exhorting the King to attempt making such a peace with 
France and Sweden., as might be consistent with the honour of 
ids crowin Prince William was entreated to lay dicir wishes be- 
fore him; and oppressed as he w'^as with disease, trembling to ap- 
pear in his brotlier's presence, scarcely daring to hope even a de- 
corous reception, he yet thought bis duty required this effort, and 
supplicutod an audloin'c. Frederic allowed him to detail fully his 
whole views, and hoard from him the unanimous prayer of his 
rtlatioiis. ‘ II prie,’ says our author, « il conjure, il ernploie les 
larm(‘s Ics plus abondantes; il emlirassc les genoux de son fiorc/ 
No sentiment of pity for tlio cause he pleaded, nor any spark of 
Ids ancient affection kindled in Fredeiic’s bosom at so touching a 
scenc\ He remained wsllcnt and stern during the whole interview, 
and tiicn put an end to li by these w’ords : ‘ JUoasia/ry voas jjartin z 
iicniaifi pour Berlin : allrz faire des eufam : vous ft'etes hon qidli cciad 
TIic Priiice did not long survive this memorable audience. 

Such was the fate of his favourite brother. The Princess 
Amelia was his youngest and most beloved sister. She is thus 
described by M. Thiebault. 

‘ Tins Princess was in her youth th.e almost universal ado- 

tation ; no less for the extreme beauty offWlPpFrson and the excclkncti 
oi het undeistyndlng, than for the mild’ and benevolent virtues that: 
lormed her clunacier. She pofscssed, hc-adcs, tuanv distinguished ac- 
Conijilnhuients ; and it V as in my time snil recollected, that at Berlin, 
•vlii.re the science of music is gent » ally coiiivatcd, there w av not one wh-6 
had surpassed hfr in the knowledge and perfcciiun of that aiducus yet 
♦kii^dulul «it. Ditiutnt pieces of music of her cornposkion have been 
cao'hiily preeijrved ; and I was myself a witness to the admivntion they 
excited at a ptiiod when cenaioly there existed no piedilccuon in her 
favour. 

* Amelia, more pci hops than any other mviuhcr of the family, pus- 
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sessed an understanding that resembled that of Frederic : she had the 
same subtlety, the same vivacity, the same propensity to sarcastic ridi- 
cule. With respect to the last of these qualities, I allude to the time 
in which I knew her ; for, in her youth, this feature of her character 
had on no occasion made its appearance.’ 1 1. 279. 

The attachment of Frederic for this amiable person was so 
marked, as to excite the jealousy of his other relatives, and even 
in time to draw down upon her the public dislike \ for she was 
viewed as a sort of emissary or spy to her brother. Their mutual 
affection, however, continued unimpaired ; for the King subject- 
ed his friendships to his own caprices, and not to those of his fa- 
mily or courtiers, The Princess having been 'cajoled out of a 
match with the King of Sweden, by her elder sister Ulrica, who 
succeeded in obtaining it for herself, unfortunately fixed her affec- 
tions upon a young cavalier of singular accomplishments, who 
had just made his appearance at the Court of Berlin, and become 
the object of general admiration. This was the Baron Trenck — 
a name since become almost proverbial for the expression of 
every accumulation of cruel treatment. But it is not so well 
known that his unparalleled calamities were entirely owing to the 
indiscreet passion of the Princess, and his inability, notwitlistarui- 
ing frequent hints, to tear himself from the object of his attach- 
ment. He was arrested, or rather kidnapped, upon a foreign 
territory, after various escapes from the prisons and forts of Prussia, 
and was thrown into a dungeon at Magdeburg, eighty feet below 
ground, carefully watched, and prevented equally from attempts 
to divert the gloom of his confinement, and to effect an escape 
from it. . In this dreadful situation he remained for upwards of 
ten years. The effects which his sufferings produced upon the 
wretched Princess, are painted in very striking colours by the fol- 
lowing simple statement. 

‘ The lady, for whom he had sacrificed so much, had never lost sight 
of him : she had administered to him every possible assistance in his first 
prison ; and while he was a fiigtttve abroad, and at the moment when 
Trenck was effecting the completion of their mutual ruin by his impru- 
dence, he was indebted^i^Qjier for the means of his subsistence^ But, 
from the time of his brinj^buried as it were in the fortress of Magde- 
burg, neither the most activS zeal, nor the most persevering efforts, 
could find a passage to their miserable object. 

* She now felt with double poignancy the conviction that she was the 
original cause of his sufferings, when she could no longer relieve then>. 
To the mental tortures she endured, must be attributed those extraordi- 
nary and premature infirmities to which she was a victim. In tbe course 
of a, few years her personal charms had wholly disappeared ; her voice 
was* gone ; her eyes, once remarkable for their beauty, had now started 
fVom Micir sockets) and she was threatened with total blindness > she nearly 
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lost the use of her arms and hands ; scarcely could she with lier left 
hand raise the right to a certain height, and even this noi without ex- 
treme pain ; and the weakness of her legs was excessive. Never did 
despair and grief produce such fatal effects on any one whose life they 
had spared ; and as she survived these cruel attacks, it is natural to con* 
dude that the desire and hope she felt of still being useful to him for 
whom she endured such sufferings, inspired her with a supei natural 
strength and resolution# 

‘ A singular circumstance, and which proves how dark a veil was 
thrown over the whole of this affair, is, that the public, though wiN 
nesses of the physical afflictions she laboured under, had no idea of the 
cause, and sometimes even ascribed them to the eccentric cast of her 
character. “ She has become what she is,*' people affirmed, “ entire-* 
Jy by her own attempt to disfigure herself. Her character is so strange 
and eccentric, that she wilfully misapplied the remedies prescribed For 
her recovery, and this for the sole purpose of rendering herself hideous 
and infirm, even at the risk of her life." 

* She was accused of extraordinary eccentricity of character, because, 
in fict, she possessed an extraordinary underslunding ; tiiough, at the 
same time, it must be admitted that her temp'^r, owing to the violence 
and duration of her afflictions, had altered considenhiy for the worse. 
A woman of more gentle and pleasing manners, or of a more ingenuous 
fcmper, than she had been in her early years, ums not to be met witlj : 
hut these equalities she had now exchanged for a severity that knew no 
intervals of indulgence ; that was prompt to presume evil rather than 
good, and exerted its influence the moie sensibly as her turn for epigram 
made her spleen mere easily felt. 

‘ OF all the predilections of her youth, her taste for reading was 
only one she retained, with this variation, however, that she now read 
only books on philosophical or serious subjects, and entirely laid aside 
thobC of mere amusemenr. She had also abandoned her music, the art 
wliich she formf rly more than any other cultivated, and in which she 
iiK'st excelled ; a terrible example of the effects produced on tiie human 
fr-i me by the constant disappointment of‘a violent passion.’ IV. 220# 
el seq. 

Such was the miserable object whom Frederic saw daily pining 
away before his eyes, under a complication of ills produced by his 
own conduct, while his affection ibr her remained as conkant and 
tender as before. After T^j^Mick had lingered in his dungeon for 
above ten years, the Empress Queen, •iit the instance of the Priu* 
cess, applied for his liberation# The King could not refuse, and 
set him at liberty, w^ith strict orders to quit the country for ever* 
The manner in which this interposition of Maria Theresa was ef- 
fected, and tlie perpetual vigilance of the Princess to the case of 
the sufferer, form an affecting and curious part of these volumes# 
Wc shall only present our readers with the melancholy picture of 
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the interview which he had with this cruelly injured womaiii afteir 
the death of Frederic permitted him to return. 

‘ On arriving at Berlin, it may be easily imagined his first and most 
eager object was to visit the lady who had been the cause of his mis- 
fortunes. Alas ! what language could describe the interview ? It last- 
ed for some hours, and was consecrated to mutual tears. The past, the 
present, the future was reviewed, without alleviation to their sorrows ! 
What perplexities, what griefs were theirs ! What a perspective lay 
before them! Trenck, his hair bleached with age; his body curved 
with the weight of sixty pounds of iron^ which for ten years had hung 
fr«m it; his features changed by grief: this was the man who, in his 
youth, had displayed so superb a person, and whose image she had so 
faithfully preserved ! He, on the other hand, beheld in her, for whom 
he had suffered so much, a female prematurely old like himself ; a head 
entirely bald, and shaking so as scarcely to support itself ; a face dis- 
figured and ghastly in its expression, and miserably wrinkled ; eyes dis- 
torted, dim, and haggard ; a form that tottered with feebleness upon 
limbs, unable, through contortion and disease, any longer to perform 
their office. How, in so changed a being, was he to retrace the ob- 
ject of his affection, whom he had left in the bloom of youth, with 
featiwes the most regular, a complexion the most dazzling, the most be- 
witching graces of air and person, all the charms and attractions of the 
most captivating physiognomy and most consummate beauty I And 
how, in the accents of austere afEiction, the cold unfeeling train of 
reasoning, the words of desperation and distrust that now escaped her, 
in the harsfi illiberal spirit in whi^h she now judged of men and things, 
—could he recal the rich sallies of imagination wliich so often had en- 
chanted him ? Where were now the impetuosity of youthful gaiety, 
the sweetness of her manners, the enjoyment of the fleeting moment, 
and the rapturous dreams of future bliss ! Alas! cveiy thing now is 
dead ! Each finds in the other a shrunk, emaciated form ! What ef- 
forts were necessary on either side to sustain so dreadful a shock ! 

< In' this moment of trial, Uie resolution of the lady proved superior 
to that of Trcnck, She Jed the conversation in such a manner as to 
make it serve the purpose of diverting for the time their common sor- 
rowratid mutually communicating the story of their past sufferings : she 
inquired into ever particular of his situation,; the nature of his preserx 
resources and his future hopes ; how many children he had, and their 
different ages ; what manner of education he adopted for them, — She 
next assured him, she would do whatever lay in her power for tlicm, 
and pr-omised to take his eldest girl under her roof in quality of a com^ 
panton. It was in this spirit that they separated, to sec each other no 
more,’ IV. 241. ei seq. 

Having contemplated this monarch in the relations of domestic 
life, it is now fit tliat we should view him among his friends. Of 
these^ there was absolutely not one whom he did not treat with 
exemplary harshness, except Jordan, who indeed lived only a few 

years 
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years after Frederic came to the throne, while he was too much 
occupied with war to allow him time for mixing witli tliat select 
society, in which he afterwards vainly hoped to enjoy the pleasures 
-of entire equality, and where alway-o, sooner or later, the King 
prevailed over the companion. Of all his friends, the Marquis 
d’Argens seems to have been the most cordially and fcspcctfuily 
attached to his person. 

‘ On the occarrcncc of any difBculty, and on the eve of every bat- 
tle, the solicitude of this loyal courtier uas extreme ; he ini'^ht even 
be said to be beside himself. Ills correspondence with the king was as 
rcnular a? circumstances would allow of, and tliey lisually passed their 
time in 'each other’s compHny when Frcdetic v/ar, in winter quarters. 
At one time the monaich had no conhder.l hut tPAipcn***, to whore 
sympathy he could open his heaii, his oid aS'. jc.ates bcuq; for d\c n.iost 
part dead, and his relations on bad lenns wiih hiin, }>ccau ' j he pessli-cd 
firmly in refusing their uBited and oanicst icqucsl that he shou.d Junand 
a peace of France. 

* It was in this painful state of dungs tr-at Ficderic, seeing Prussia 
and Pomerania in the hands of the Russians, Siltsia and Br^imienburg in 
great part occupied by ti»e Austrians, and Westphalia by tlie French ; 
finding himself too but feebly assisted by his allies ; his armies nearly 
;y,nnihilated, no less througli his victories than his defeats ; himself with- 
out money or lescuices } — resolved on committing an act of suicide. 
Tnis measure he communicated to the Marquis d’Argens, in a letter 
which he called his farewell letter. D’Argens, on the receipt of it, 
shut himself in his closet, and passed the night in framing a reply, which 
he sent off' before day-break. In this epistle, which was written with 
all the overflowing of the warmest friendship, Frederic contemplated at 
once the 1 ingiiage of philosophy; the resources and the hopes held out 
40 him by political science ; in fine, the fortitude and energy with 
which tlie love of glc-iry and of virtue can inspire a truly noble mind. 

‘ The preparations for death were laid aside : a new battle was haz- 
arded, in which Fi-wderic gained a complete victory, and afu^isvaid 
found means to provide for his most pressing necessities, again to be- 
come the dread of his enemies, and to conclude u peace upon his ouu 
tcims.’ V. 333. 

Our author enurrierates the causes which prepared the termi- 
nation of this exemplary friendship. 'Fhey chiefly resolve them- 
selves into that unbounded familiarity with wliicli the King dc- 
llgRtcd to treat liis associates for a certain time, but which he 
was always sure to abuse, when he saw that they reccivcil it 
as he intended they should, pretext for finally discarding 

hivS ancient cornpaiiion, w^as poor in the extreme. When the 
Marquis consented to come into Frederic’s service, a^d leave hi?^ 
own country, it was upon the express condition that he slioiild 
have permission to return home when he reached the age of seventy. 
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He had a brother in France, to whom he was tendc^rly attached, 
and owed many oblifj;ations. As he approached this period of 
life, his brother prepaicd a lunisc and cstablisment for lus re- 
ception ; and nolliinp; was ^'anting but the Kii\t?;'s leave to make 
him retire from a rewicc to which he was now ill adapted by his 
years, and ♦vcTukred averse by the coldness daily more appvirent 
in the treatment lie received. Jfiit Frederic, notwithstanding the 
bargain, and in spite of his diminished attaclnnent to this faith- 
fill follower, peremptorily refused to grant his discharge : he al- 
lowed him a sort of furlough to see his brother, and took his 
promise to return in six months. When the visit was paid, and 
the Marquis had arrived at Bourg on his return, the exertions 
wdiich he made to get back within the stipulated time, threw 
him into a dangerous illness. As soon as the six months expired, 
Frederic receiving no letter, and hearing notliitig of him, be- 
came violently enraged, ordered his pensions to be stopped, and 
his name to be struck oil’ the lists witli disgrace. Tlie account 
of these precipitate measures reached the Marquis as he was on 
the point of continuing his journey after his recovery. Ami 
when he died;, the King caused a moikiment to be raised to his 
memory, as a proof tliat he repented of his harsh and hasty pro- 
ceedings against him. 

'Fhe ti'catment wliich Marshal Schwerin met with for gaining 
tlie battle of Molwitz, is well known. In order to execute the 
manccuvre upon which the victory depended, it was necessary 
that the King should retire from the field at a moment hen 
success Mxis almost despaired of. lie consented ; the tide was 
turned by the consummate skill of the General. Ever after, Fre- 
deric treated l}ln\ with marked coldness •, neglected him as far as 
the necessity of claiming assistance from his genius Mmuld permit ; 
and finally, was the cause of his exposing himself to certain 
ilestruction at the battle of Prague, where this great master cd" 
the art of war fell undistinguished in the crowd, leaving his fa- 
mily to the neglect of an unj^ratcful sovereign, and liis memory 
to be honoured by the enenly whom he conquered 

After Frederic had quarrelled with Voltaire, he heard of a 
Chevalier Masson, whose vyit and accomplishments were repre- 
sented as sufficient to replace those which he had just lost by 
his vanity and caprice. It was with difficulty that this gentle- 
man could be induced to quit the French service, in which he 
stood high ; and v/hen he arrived at Berlin, though it very soon 

became 


^ The tjuinurnetU erected in the neighbourhood of Prague, upon ihe 
spot the greatest of the Prussian captains fe{1, was raised by the 
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became apparent that Voltaire^s place was not one of those 
which are so easily supplied, yet he had qualities sulliclciit to re- 
commend him, and was admined instantly to the royal circles* 
A single indiscreet sally of wit ruined him in the King’s favour. 
He retired in disgust to his study, where he lived the life of a 
hermit for many years ; — his existence unknown to the world, 
and the most important of its concerns equally unknown to him* 
As he had thus sacrificed all his prospects to accept of Frederic’s 
patronage, and had wasted the prime of his life in attending upon 
his capricious pleasure, it might have been expected that he 
would at least have been permitted to enjoy his poor pension, so 
dearly purchased, to the end of his inoffensive days. But after 
twenty years of seclusion, such as we have described, he had his 
name suddenly struck from the lists, and his appointments stop- 
ped, and was obliged to seek his own country with the savings 
which his parsimony had enabled him to make. 

The same selfish spirit, or carelessness tow^ards the feelings aru! 
claims of others, which marked Frederic’s conduct to his family and 
friends, was equally conspicuous in his treatment of inferior depend- 
ants, both in the relations of society and of business. In his familiar 
intercourse with those whom he permitted to approach him, we can. 
find no line steadily drawn for the regulation of his own demean-. 
our, or of theirs. His inclination seems to have been, that he 
should always maintain the manifest superiority, without owing 
it in appearance to his exalted station ; but as soon as he lost, or 
was near losing, this first place in a contest upon fair terms, he 
was ready suddenly to calHn the aid of the King. Thus it per- 
petually happened, tlvata conversation, begun upon an equal foot- 
ing, was terminated by a single look of authority from the RoyL'l 
companion. He never failed to indulge his sarcastic humour and 
iiigii spirits in sallies directed witli little delicacy or discrimination 
against all around him; and unless. he happened to have, at the 
moment, such answers as might, without any possibility of resiMi-* 
ance, crush those whom his railleries had forced into a rcpavlco, 
he was sure to supply the defect by an appeal to weapons which lu‘ 
alone of the circle could use. It is not describing his behaviour 
correctly, to say that in the hours of relaxation he was fond of for- 
getting the monarch, provided his company never forgot him. Thi 
would at learst fiave been one general rule, one principle of behavi- 
our to which all might conform as soon as it was made knowtu 
But Frederic laid down and took up his sceptre at monrents which 
his guests could never divine ; and, far from insisting that they, 
should always have it in their eyes, it would often have been a 
ground for his using it to stop the colloquy, if he had perceived 
them pergeVere in addressing the sovereign, when he was deter- 
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mined they fJiould t;dk to a comrade. The only rule, then, of 
his society, was entire submission to hi5> caprices ; not merely 
a passive obedience, hut a compliance with every whim ami turn 
of his mind '; sometimes requiring to be met with exertions, some- 
times to be receiv<^d in quiet. It w^as impossible for the most 
jiarmless and unrcs*»sling of mortals ahvays to escape tlie ellhctsof 
his unmanly tempe r j and even M. 'riiicbault himself was some- 
times the objof t of his sallies, though he adopted one rule invari- 
ably, to I'ib eyes and cars all open when the king either 

listc-med or aiid^ at the first semblajice of vising humour, to 

assume « a nio*5ejl and humble atiiiiide,^ and sink into silence. 
That ’'VC m^y foini .some ide-a of the nature and extent of tlii v 
meanness, so poor in one who called himself a Royal Philoso- 
pher, it is proper to remark, that all those wdts or otiicr de- 
pendants with whom he passed his time, w^erc entirely sup})ortcd 
by his pensions; and that, besides the dangers of a fortress, any 
resistance wuvS sure to cost them and their families their daily 
bread. 

HivS ordinary mode of enjoying society was, to send for a few 
of the philosophers, who wore always in readiness, either ’whcti 
he dined, or luid an homks leisure from husiness, w'hcii he wish- 
ed to beguile by the recreations of talking and receiving worship. 
On one of these occasions, the iavauis in waiting were, Quiuius 
Icilius and Thiebauit ; and it happeued tirat the King, after giv- 
ing his opinion at great length, and wdtli his usual freedom, U])on 
rhe arrangement of Providence, wdiich gonceals from mortals the 
period of their lives, called upon them to urge whatever could be 
stated in its defence. Quintus, unwatily supposing that he really 
w-ished to hear the question discussed, gave a reason, which ap- 
pears completely satisfactory. The Philosopher of Sans-Soiici, 
however, only desired his guests to take the opposite side of the 
argument, in the conviction that they were not to invalidate 
his own reasoning. And when Quintus fairly destroyed tlu' 
force of it, by suggesting, that the certain knowlcdtge of our 
latter end woukl infallibly diminish the ardour of our exertions 
for a considerable period beforehand, the King thought proper to 
break out into a violent personal invective. ^ Ici,^ says Thie- 
bauit, * la foudre pavtit aussi subitc quhmprevuc.* * Cette Ja^on 
de jugery^ juj cl it le Roi, « est bonne ^our vousy a me de houe et de 
Jange / Mais apj}refh s, si iouttj'ois vous le pouwzy qui ceu>: qui ont 

Fame 


* This, was a I.cydert professor, originally named Guichard, ’who be- 
ing fond of military science, had been transformed into a colonel of chas- 
seurs by the king ; and then, from his admiration of Cxsstds aid-dii* 
cimiv ordeteU to assume the name of Quiotus icilius. 
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Fame nohk^ clevce^ et sensible m4pc charmes de la vertu^ m raisomietit 
point sur des runtimes aussi miserahles et amsi lioniruM'^ ! j^iprenez^ 
Monsieur^ qne dlwnnhe homme fait toujours le him iant fjui! j^eut le 
faire^ et uniqucmcnt parce que d est le hten^ sans recherelu'r quels sont 
ceux qui en proftercnt: wais vous ne sentez point ce^ dieses ; vous 
7 i"cles point fait j^our les sentir. ^ It nuiy convey almost as exact 
an idea of M. Thiebault) as the above anecdote does of Frederic, 
if we add the words with which he concludes it : ^ Cette ter- 
rible apostrophe m'aneantit presqu’autant que ccliii qui eii eioit 
.Fobjet. J'en fus d’autant plus trouble que Ic Colonel n'avoit 
rien dit que jc n’approuvasse dans le fond de rainc. ’ Vol. I. 

p, 

VV^hen h.e submitted to our author’s correction the language 
of a discourse which he had composed for the Academy, and 
received his observations in a private audience, there was one so- 
lecism so glaring that he utterly lost his temper, and defended 
it bitterly. M. Thiobault, w'hosc professional character being at 
stake, gave him an unusual courage upon this occasion, ventured 
to hold out against all his arguments. Tlie king, in a rage seiz- 
ed his pen, and violently substituted another plirase, vdiich un- 
luckily was still worse French. Our author again dared to re- 
monstrate. The following extract presents a curious sketch, 
bo til of the king and the subject. 

‘ 'rids new criticism set him off altogether ; he instantly became red 
\vl«h anger ; his whole physiognomy assumed a furious and menacing 
expression, like that of a man who is about to commit the greatest ex- 
cesses. He threw down tiie pen, saying, 'I'hen the phrase must be 
hft as it is.*’ I am persuaded he was never mere completely beside 
himself on the occasions when he so far forgot his dignity as to kick the 
shins of the persons about him. I however had no apprehensions of re- 
ctiving from him a similar outrage, for I relied for my protection on the 
circumstance of my being a foreigner, Frederic never having committed 
it but upon his own subjects. But I did expect that lie would have sent 
me from his presence, neyer again to be recalled. My situation was ex- 
tremely painful ; but I preserved both my composure and tranquillity, 
conscious that I was performing my duty ; it was therefore not very dif- 
ficult to accomplish the resolution I made of justilying my conduct, and 
shewing myself for what 1 really was, previous to my dismissal. To 
this effect, my exterior appearance indicated that I confined myself with- 
in the bounds which decorum prescribed ; my manner expressed sorrow 
without dejection ; my voice was that of a man deeply affected, but in- 
flexible ; and in a low, deliberate tore, my eyes fixed on the grourfd, 
and my body in a modest, simple, and fixed attitude, I said, ** I most 
humbly and earnestly entreat your majesty to have the goodness to con- 
sider that I have neither calling nor means of subsistence for the support 
of myself and my fimily but through ymur majesty. From yout bounty, 
Siie, it is that 1 derive all I possess.’* 5ic. 1. 151 . 
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Tins most submissive expostulation, which lasted for some time, 
brought the kmg to himself, and he coldly adopted the emenda- 
tion of M. Thiebault, who does not fail to express his admiration 
of such greatness of soul, and his satisfaction at his own narrow 
escape. 

At one of his literary entertainments, when, in-order to pro- 
rrloto free conversation, nc reminded the circle that there was no 
monarch present, and that every one might think aloud, the con- 
versation chanced to turn upon the faults of different govern- 
ments and rulers. General censures were passing from mouth 
to mouth, with the kind of freedom which such hints were cal- 
culated, and apparently intended to inspire* But Frederic sud- 
denly put a stop to the topic by these words, — ‘ Paix / paix ! 
JFlesskures ; pretie^. ’ garde y vbilh le rot qtti arrive ; il tie f nut pas qiHl 
mams entetuly car peaUett e se croiroit^il oblige iT etre encore plus me chant 
que votis^ Y. 329. 

* These sketches may seir\"e to illustrate the conduct of Frederic 
in sccief^y and to shew liow far he could forget his power in hi:> 
familiar ijitercourse with inferiors. As yet we have seen only 
caprice, and that meanness, or, to call it by the right name, 
cowardice, which consists in trampling upon the fallen, and 
fighting with those who are bound. His treatment of persons 
employed in his s^rvkey and his manner of transacting buoiness 
with them, presents us with equal proofs of a tyrannical disposi- 
tion, and examples of injustice and cruelty, altogether unparal- 
leled in the history of civilized monarchies. It is well known 
that a large proportion of the Prussian army owes its origin to a 
system of crimping, which the recruiting oiliccrs carry on in fo- 
reign states, and chieiiy in the distant parts of the empire. As 
Frederic IL did not introduce this odious practice, he might, 
perhaps, be allowed to escape severe censure for not abolhlnng it 
in general ; but there can be only one opinion upon his conduct 
in those particular cases which came to ius kjvowlcdgc, niid 
wheire his attention was specifically called to the grievous injuries 
su^uined by individuals. Of the many anoedofos vMiich R'L 
Thiebault has preserved, relative to this point, we shail only 
refer to one as a specimen. A French Captain of cavalry, rc- 
turiiing to his native country, after a long absence in the West 
Indies was seized, in his journey along the Rhine, by some 
Prussian, recruiting ofhe^-rs : his servant was spirited away, aufl 
he was lumself sent to the army as a private soldier, in which, i .’- 
piacity he Was. forced to serve during the rest of the Seven-years 
war, against the cat^se, be it remarked, of his own country. In 
Vain ho addressed letter after letter to liis friends, acquainting 
them of hi^ cruel situation : the Prussian post-office was too well 
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regulated to let any of these pass. His constant memorials to 
the King were received indeed, but not answered. Alter the 
pcacctwas concluded, he was marched with his regiment into 
garrison ; and at the next review, the King, coming up to his 

Colonel, iiKiuircd if a person named M was still in the 

corps. Upon his being produced, the King offered him a com- 
mission he declined it, and received his discharge. It was thus 
that Frederic obtained, by kidnapping, the troops whom he used 
ill plundering his neighbours. His linances were frequently iti- 
debtetl to similar means for their supply. M. Thiebault inserts 
several curious details on tlic operations wdiich the Prussian coin 
underwent during this reign ; and one of the anccdotCvS well de- 
serves a place here. TheKing*s favourite secretary M. Galser, by 
his orders, caused fifteen millions of ducats to be made in a very 
secret manner, with a third of base metal in their composition. 
This sum was then entrusted to a son of the Jew Ephraim, so 
well known in the history of Frederic's coinage, for the purposti 
of having it circulated in Poland, where it was accordingly em- 
ployed in buying up every portable article of value that could be 
found. The Poles however, soon discovered that they had been 
imposed upon, and contrived to transfer the loss to their neigh- 
bours, by purchasing wdth the new ducats whatever they could 
procure in Russia. The Russians, in like manner, found out the 
cheat, and complained so loudly, that the Empress interfered, and 
made inquiries, which led to a discovery of the quarter whence 
the issue had originally come. 81ie then ordered the bad money 
to be brought into her treasury, an<l exchanged it for good coin. 
She insisted upon Frederic taking the false ducats at their nominal 
value, which he did not dare to refuse, but denied that he had 
any concern in the transaction and to prove this, sent for his 
agent Galser, to whom he communicated the dilemma in which 
he was, and the necessity of giving him up as the author of the 
imposture. Galser objected to so dishonourable a proposal. The 
King liew into a passion *, kicked him violently on the shins, ac- 
cording to his custom •, sent him to the fortress of Spandaw for 
a year and a half, and then banished him to a remote village of 
Mecklenburg. M. Thiebault praises his liero for the choice of this 
place : it was the roaidence of GaLser's brother, to whom he had 
behaved rather ill during his prosperity ; ^ and the King thus testi- 
fied,' says our autlior, • his respect for goovl morals, in punish- 
ing unbrotherly coiuiuct/ It must, indeed, have been very edi- 
fying to this unfortunate person, to receive such a Iess6n froth so 
pure a quarter. 

Frederic acted towards his ollkcrs upon a principle the most un- 
just, as well as lui feeling, tha^ can be imagined. It Was his aim 

to 
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to encourage military sorvice among the higher ranks ; the com- 
monalty, he conceiveth \ycre adapted for aJl the meaner employ- 
ments in the slate, and should not occupy those stations yii the 
army, -which were, he thought, the birthright of the aristocracy* 
But instead of carrying this view into effect, by the only arrange- 
ment which was rcconcileable with good faith — establishing a cer- 
tain standard of rank below which no one should be admitted to 
hold a commission either in peace or war — he allowed persons of 
ail descriptions to enter the army as olHcers, when there was any 
occasion for their services, and, after the necessity had ceased, dis- 
missed those whose nobility appeared questionable. Thus, nothing 
could be more terrible to the brave jjieu, who for years had led 
his troops to victory, or shared in their distresses, than the re- 
tnril of peace. After sacrificing their prospects in life, their best 
yearvS, their health, with their case, to the most painful service, and 
sought, through toils, and wounds, and misery, the provision whicli 
a certain rank in the profession affords, tlicy were liable, at a mor 
ment^s warning, to be turned ignominously out of the army, wliosc 
fortunes they had followed, because the King either disciivcred, 
or fancied, that their family was deficient in quarters. M. Tliie- 
bault affirms, that when he pursued his pityless syst^'m after 
the termination of the Sevcn-ycai’s war, only one roiiiricr was 
left incomuiission, to his knowledge \ and this plan of clearing the 
army was so rigorously followed, that at each review, the King 
cxamiiied those who had been promoted since the last ; inquired 
into the circumstances of their families; and unless they were ei- 
ther foreigners, or noble, deprived th.^m of their rank on the spot. 
Nor was a parentage the most respectable of any avail : even au- 
thenticated documents of their titles did not always save them. 
This fatlier of his people would often return such proofs to the 
veterans who had bled for his crown, and saucily tell theiri, ^ que 
res paper asses ne stgnijioient rien ; qu*il savoft ii quoi s^en tenir : et 
qiieti un mot Us f^rtoient que roittriers. * 

Wc shall pass over the extreme jealousy wkh which the king 
treated all those in whom he was forced to confide any matters of 
«tate* Nothing, in the history of eastern manners, exceeds the 
rigorous confinement of the •cabinet secretaries. But we shall 
proceed to an example, of the respect which the Jinstinian of the 
North, the author of the Frcderician code, paid to the persons 
of those entrusted with the administration of justice in his domi- 
nlonsv This great legislator seems never to have discovered the 
propriety 6f leaving his judges to investigate the claims of suitors, 
'anymore than he could se^e the advantage of committing to trades- 
men and fanners the management of their private affairs. In the 
pri>greS5 which he made round his state at the season of the re^ 
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views, he used to receive from all quarters the complaints of 
those who thought themselves aggrieved by the course of justice ; 
jincl because he had to consider the wl)t)le of these cases, in addi- 
tion to all the other branches of his employment, he concluded 
that he must be a more competent arbiter than they whose lives 
are devoted to the settlement of a part of such disputes. In one 
of his excursions, a miller, a tenant of his owir, complained to 
him that his stream was injured by a neighbouring proprietor ; 
and the king ordered his chancellor to have the complaint investi- 
gated. 'rhe suit was brought in form, and given against the miller. 
Next year, he renewed hivS application, and aflirmed that his narra- 
tive of the facts was perfectly true ; yet tlie court had nonsuited 
him. The king remitted die cause to the second tribunal, with 
injunctions to be careful in doing the man justice : he was, how- 
ever, again cast ; and once more complained bitterly to the king, 
who secretly sent a major of his army to examine on the spot th6 
question upon which his two highest judicatures had decided, and 
to report. The gallant olficcr, who was also a neighbour of the 
miller, reported in his favour ^ and two other persons, commis- 
sioned in the same private manner, returned with similar answxrs. 
Frederic immediately summoned his chancellor and the three judges 
v/ho had determined the cause : he received them in a passion ^ 
would not allow them to speak a word in their defence ; upbraided 
tliem ns unjust judges and miscreants ; and wrote out with his own 
liaiid 7i sentence in favour of the miller, w^ith full costs, and a 
kind of damages which he had never claimed. He then dismissed 
the chancellor from his ofliee, with language too abusive to be re- 
peated 5 and, after violently kicking the three judges in the shins, 
pushed them out of his closet, and vseiit them to prison at the 
fortress of Spandaw. All the other judges and ministers of jus** 
ticc w^cre clearly of opinion, that tin? sentence against the miller 
was a right one, and tfiat the case iulinitted of no doubt. As for 
the chancellor it was universally ailcwod that the matter came not 
within his jarisdiction ; and that he couhl not possibly have known 
any thing of the decision. At last a foreign journalist under- 
took the investigation of the business j and, being placed- beyond 
the linutr. of the royal philosopher’s capiice, he published a 
statement which left iro sltadow of argument in the miller’s fa- 
vour. As Freileric attended to what w'as W'ritten abroad, and in 
French, Linguct’s production quickly opened his eyes. Not a 
word w as said in public ; — none of those measures were adopted., 
by which a great mind would have rejoiced to acknowledge such 
errors, and ofler some atonement to outraged justice* An irri^ 
table vanity alone seemed poorly to regulate the ceremony of pro- 
pitiation ; uiul he who had been mean enough tq ijisult the per- 
sons. 
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sons of his^ judges in the blindness of anger, could scarcely be 
expected, after his eyes wove opened, to have that pride, which 
m^es men qease to deserve blame by avowing, while they 
atone for their faults. Orders were secredy given to the miller’s 
adversary, tliat he should not obey the sentence. With the same 
smfre^ a compensation was made to the miller himself. The 
three judges, after lingering many mouths in prison, were qmellij 
liberated 2 the chancellor was allowed to remain in disgrace, be- 
cause he had been most of all injured : and the faithful subjects 
of his. majesty knew too well their duty, and his power, to inter- 
rupt this paltry silence by any wispers upon what had passed. 

From a view of the effects which attended the interference of 
the King with the business of the judicial department, we are 
naturally led to consider the grand error of his whole internal 
adminiatTation,— -his intermeddling and controuUng spirit. This 
is indeed a mistake, into which governors are always apt to fall, 
when they avoid the contrary, and perhaps safer, extreme of in- 
difference to their duties. And he was not the most likely to 
steer a middle course, whose power had no limits \ whose ideas 
of government were taken from the mechanical discipline of an 
armyi and whose abilities so far exceetied the ordinary lot of 
royal understandings, that he seemed to have some grounds for 
thinking himself capable of every thing, while he despised the 
talents of every body else. Yet must it be allowed, that if all 
other proofs were wanting, this one undoubted imperfection m 
Frederic’s nature, is a sufficient ground for ranking him among 
inferior minds, and for denying him those higher qualities of the 
understanding wliich render such faculties beneficial, as he un- 
questionably possessed. A truly great genius will be the first 
to prescribe limits for its own exertions ; to discover the sphere 
within which its powders must be concentrated in order to work ; 
b^yoild which their diffusion can only uselessly dazzle. Hut 
this was a knowledge, and a self-command, that Frederic never 
attained. Though the ignorance and w eakness which he display- 
ed, in the excessive government of his kingdomi, were thrown 
int9 riikC shade of his military glory, or partially covered by 
hm pievemess and ai^tivity, they require only to be view^ed apart, 
in to excite as much ridicule as was ever bestowed on 

the Joseph, whose system of administration indeed 

greatly ; his neighbour’s, unless that he had more 

Jeistfre to hi« good intentions by his blunders, and was 

guided by better principles in the prosecution of his never- 
ending piam tike him, the Prussian ruler conceived that k 
was his duty be etern^illy at work to take every concern in his 
hk OMm Moulders j seldom to think men’s inte- 
rests 
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resits safe when committed to themselves, much less to delcv 
gate to his ministers any portion of the superintending power, 
which must yet be every where present, and constantly on tiro 
watch. Both of these princes knew enough^ of detail to give^ 
them a relish for affairs, but they were always wasting their 
einplary activity in marring the concerns which belonged not 
to tlxeir department-, and extending tlxeir knowledge of other 
people’s trades, instead of forming an acquaintance with their 
own. While other monarclxs were rnakmg a business of plea** 
sure, they made a pleasure of business j but, utterly ignorant how 
much of their professian2d duties resdved into a wise choke of 
agents, with all the industry and wit, they were only nxisma- 
ixaging a part of the work, and leaving the rest undone i so that 
it may fairly be questioned whether their dominions would not 
have gained by the exchange, had their lives been squandered in 
the seraglio, and their affairs entrusted to cabinets of more quiet 
understandings. But although these eminent men were equally 
fond of planning and regulating, as they indulged their propen., 
slty tinder different circumstances, so their schemes were not 
pursued in the same manner, and have certainly been attended 
with different effects. Joseph was a legislator and a projector, 
from the restlessness of his spirit, and the want of pressing affairs 
to employ his portion of talent. His measures were often rather 
busy and needless, than seriously hurtful v and as the conception 
of a plan resulted from his activity and idleness, he was still 
vacant and restless after the stops had been taken for its execu- 
tion, and generally strangled it by his impatience tp witness the 
fruits of his wisdom ; like the child who plants a bean, and plucks 
it up when it has scarcely sprouted, to see how it is growing. 
Thus it happened, that many of bis innovations were done 
away by himself, while others had no tendency to operate, a 
change. Those whkh opposed, he only pushed to a eert^ti 
length, and then knew now to yield after mischief had been 
done by the struggle ^ but few of. them survive tm own. day t 
chiefly such as anticipated, by a slight advance, tlie natural course 
of events. , Frederic, on the other hand, was not f htced ia 
easy circumsjtancea j ho was active from nec.^ky, as. much as^ 
fronx vanity 5 he wa^ an adventurer, whose projects must be 
turned to some account 5, not an idle amateur, who can amuse 
liimself with forming a new scheme^ after the others have 
ed. Although, then, like Joseph, he could afford his desigiaiU 
little time to ripen, he forced something out of them by new ap- 
plications of power 5 thus bringing to a premature eSeot, operas 
tions in thefr own nature violent and^mnimely. . his 

cessities> like his. rival’s idle impatience, allowedvh^S plans no 

chance 
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chance of coming to perfection ; but while Joseph destroyed the 
scheme of yesterday to make a new one, Frederic carried it forcibly 
into an imperfect execution before it was well laid. Add to this, 
tliat the power of the letter being more absolute, and of a de- 
scription the best adapted for enforcing detailed commands, he 
was betcer enabled to carry his regulating and interfering system 
against whatever opposition it might encounter, while his superior 
firmness of character, and his freedom from the various checks 
which principle or feeling imposed upon the Austrian monarch, 
precluded all escape from the rigour of his administration by any 
other thiin fraudulent means. Thus, the consequences of his too 
much governing, of his miserable views in finance, and his con- 
stant errors in the principles of commercial legislation, are to be 
traced at this day through the various departments of the Prussian 
states. Nor can it be asserted in the present instance, that the powers 
of individual interest have sufficed to produce their natural effects 
upon human industry in spite of the shackles by which it has 
been cramped. 

The view, which every thing formerly known in the history 
of Europe, had led us to take of Frederic’s administration, 
receives some very striking illustrations from the anecdotes re- 
corded in these volumes, with the uniforrii purpose of sounding 
his praises. If any one is desirous of seeing how certainly a 
government is unsuccessful in trade and manufactures, he nray 
Consult the sketches of this boasted statesman’s speculations iii 
that line, as profitably as the accounts which have been publish- 
ed of the Royal Works in Spain. But there are particulars in 
the policy of Frederic, exceeding, for absurdity and violence, 
whatever is to be met with in the descriptions of Spanish econo- 
my. We have only room for running over a few detached 
examples.— When a china manufactory was to be set agoing at 
3eriin on the royal account, it w^as thought necessary to begin 
by forcing a market for the wares. Accordingly, the Jews, who 
cannot marry without the royal perrnission, were obKged to pay 
for their licenses by purchasing a certain quantity of the King’s 
Cups and saucers at a fixed price- The introduction of the silk 
CiiltiJte was a favourite scheme with Frederic ; and to make silk- 
i)vor!na spin, and mulberry-trees grow in the Prussian sands, no 
expense' must be spared. Vast houses and manufactories 
built for stuch as chose to engage in the speculation; a direct 
premium granted on the exportation of silk stuffs; and me- 
dals' awarded to the vTorkmen who produced above five pounds 
of the article in a year. But nature is very powerful, even 
among Prussian grenadiers. In the lists of exports we find no 
mentio^' tttadie of silk, while it forms a considerable, and a regu- 
lar 
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lar byadch of the settlement of^Ipnista 


in watste Ij^nds, waa of eminent atteniujn, an4 

propo^tion?,te e^Epenc^ Vjrere enticed and trana^ 

ported fey the ciib^ipk «U pver JEnrc^e for re-- 

cruiting W& fox^ce^ j 'tihey ^ provided, 

with houaesj impleiwenirs |nd JiW^tqcJk^ Mnd,furmahed with 
aubsiatehce, undl their farfes hiWsamc suffici^y pi^oductive to 
support th^ ^ J?re<feric called a supplying the b%ts which 
war made in his population tth ^rage for eniporaging the in-r 
troduction of n<^ speculations, was quite ungovemuWe. No 
frodner did his emissaries inform him of any mgemou# manufaci- 
turer ot mechanic,, Fran^ or e|lsewhere> thm he Imbed him 
settle In Berlin* by, ^most extravagant terms* Wha> he 
found the success of the project too slow* px its gains, from tho 
necessity of circdmat^nce^, f^l shprt of expectar^nn* he had only 
one way of getting out of tlie scrape ; — ^he broke his bargain with 
the upsdertScer, and generally sent him to a fortress j in the 
course of which transaction, it always happened that somebody 
interfered, under the character of a minister, a favourite, &jp. to 
pillage both parties. Experience nev^jx seen.ed to correct this 
propensity. *lt was at an advanced period of his reign that he 
sent orders to his ambassadors to find him a general projector, a 
man M'ho might be employed wholly in fancying new scly^me^, 
and discussing those which should be submitt^ to hint. Such|i 
one was accordingly procured, and tempted, by large bribes, to 
settle at Potsdam. FrCfleric^ grand ips^trument in political eco*- 
iiomy was the Cbtablisnitteiit of monopolies. ^^yTietl>et an ai± 
was to be encouraged, or a public taste modified, or a revenue 
gleaned, or the balance of trade adjusted, ^ mtutopqly the 
expedient. Thus the exclusive piiyuege^ W^ to C^ fSb*- 

miiy, of supplying Berlin and Potsdam fiiewOodf th<epMp 
was instantly douukd j and the Kl^inff received noinore 
thousand a yCar of the profits. '^11 did the C|dchraj«^3^^ 
tius rcmark'^m ^ 0 |i^ appications for sntSh 
the King demanded 8entiment;s, ^ J^ire, you,pe% 
yourtetf wJtJi Wdtpg iWjhwte»h— -tb^y 
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favour of coffee as before j and, of C 0 Wfe$, was much mor^^^de-p 
trimental to their living* Tobacco, in'like imnner, he subject- 
ed to a strict monopoly *, and when he wished to have arms fur^ 
nished very cheap to his troopSj^he had again recouise to his usual 
expedient : — he conferred upon the houai of Daum and Splikberg, 
atnifourers, the exclusive privilege of refining sugar, on condition 
that they should sell him muskets and capa at a very low price* 
In all his fiscal policy he was an anxious observer of the balance 
of trade, and never failed to cast a pensive eye upon the tables 
of exports and imports. * Every year * (says his panegyrist) ^ did 
he calculate with extrepie attention the sums which came into 
his states, and those which went outi and he saw, with uneasi- 
ness, that the balance was not so favourable as it ought to be.' 
(IV. 127.) After all his monopolies and premiums for the en- 
couragement of production, he found, it seems, that the exports 
of Ills kingdom could not be augmented, f Therefore,’ add> 
our author, < he had only one resource lefty— to diminish the im- 
portation,' (p. which he accordingly attempted, by new 

monopolies and prohibitions. We shall conclude this sketch of 
the domestic economy of Frederic, in the words of M.Thiebault, 
premising only that they are intended for the picture of a perfect 
administration. 

< Toui ies ans de? conseillers parcoarent tous Ics villages, etcxaminent 
s\ chaque habitant cuhjve la portion de son terrain qu'il eft tenu de ctri- 
uver d'aprs.3 les ordannaoces. Chaque habuapt e^t obli^€ de mettre 
tous I9S an? en culture telle quantity d^arpens sur Ic nombre total qu’ii 
en a. An si tout cst yu, survtiL6, protege et maintenu en bon ordre ; tt 
iQiu ce qui Intel esse I’administration propremeot dite, irent se con- 
centrer iU grand directoirc/ IV, 47. 

tt remains, before completing our estimate pf Frederic’s cha- 
racter, that we should recollect his public conduct in the com- 
monwealth of Furope, yrhere he was born to hold so conspicu- 
ous a station* And here^ while we wonder at the abilities winch 
led»luni to success, it is impossible not to admit that they belong- 
ed to that iufeiior order vihich caii brook an alliance with pto- 
^igacy of principfe. The history of thC Prussian monarchy, 111- 
'd^ed, is that Or an einpite scraped together by industry, and 
fraudi and violpnce, fyom neighbouring states, fiy barter, and 
cAnaucst, 'and imposture, itB manifold districts have Been gra- 
'duau^'jSmt»|lrtunderone'dyinastyt nota patch Of^the fnOtfey mass 
but'^foCaf^ the venality Or wt‘akttess of the suttoimdmg powert,, 
and the uh|)ri|/c!jiled usurpations of the house of BrandCnburgh. 
But It was |*Veuer® if. whose strides so far surp^l^sed those ofhii 
r^ikeh his family to the rank of a prim^iry powei 5 
to1>aj^‘e'tJie cCajuiotJ which his ambitipn had raised. 
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against him % and to form, himself, a new conspiracy for the de^^ 
struction of whatever principles had been held most sacred by the 
potentates of modern times^ It i& in vain that we dissemble with 
ourselves, and endeatomr to forget our own conduct at that fatal 
crisis* We may rail at Jacobinism, and the French Revolution~ 
impute to the timidity of the other powers the insolent dominion 
of France~and exhaust our cfFemmate licence of tongue upon 
the chief, who, by wielding her destinies, is master of half the 
wofld* Europe is now suffering for the Partition of Poland. 
Then it was that public principles were torn up and scattered 
before the usurpers of the day j~then it was that England ^and 
France poorly refused to suspend their mutual animosities, and 
associate in support of right, when other states, forgetting greater 
jealousies, were combined to violate the law ; — then it was that 
power became die measure of duty — ^that ambition learnt all 
the lessons which it has since been practising, of arroudissemenUi^ 
and equivalents, and indemnities~that an assurance of impunity 
and Success were held out to those who might afterwards abandon 
all principles, provided they were content with a share of the 
plunder. While we look back with detestation, then, to the 
conduct of those powers who perpetrated the crime, and most 
of all to Frederic who contrived it, let us also reflect, with shame, 
on the pusillanimity of those who saw, yet helped not \ and, in 
justice to the memory of a truly great man, let us bear in mind, 
that he, who afterwards warned us against the usurpations of 
France at their nearer approach, raised his voice against the de-- 
reliction of principle which paved the way for them in the par- 
tition of Poland, 


In the work before us, we find little light thrown upon this 
most criminal part of Frederic's character* The trick, upon 
which lie grounded his reason for drawing, an army round the 
frontiers, is nafriited with much complacency. It took so well, 
says our author, that the citizens of Berlin prepared themselves 
against the plague, as if itjb^d been at their gates. We ate told, 
too, that Prince Henry highly di^apprpyed of the second parti*^ 
tion, on motiyes of policy j andiiadeeHl, the reasons which sug* 
gested themselves tq him will probably, ere long, be felt by his 
txephew. J^ut this is the punishment ^ue to the power which 
hatched that wi^dijdss,' aijd If, which most likely, Frederic 
William ha^nq^cjhoicp in the last of Jt, this ^should have 
been him who it*’ , There 19 onc^afsage m his 

life, fe^Scardep by lyl, ThkWult| ^^hich ns as ^ufficaently 

illu^tratiye^ of tM .extreme piprwipU that« marked Ais 


Jrrmce'a ponquet to foreign state^j |hf jnstrpctiotrs, wTitteu 
with \ik own hand, fen; hijs/av^i^ no^)f^s"aud ofK- 

' Q2 ' dets. 
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cers, he tells the ptofessot of ptibfic kw^ * Toiitefois^ il avet- 
tifa h jeuiiesse que ce difoit piAIie, manquatxt de puissance cor^ 
rectivd pour le faire observer, n^est qu’un vain fantome quo les 
‘ souveraitis e^lent dans kurs manifestes, lorfi^ mctne qu’ils le vio-* 
lent/ V. 159. 

Upon the whole, thm^ we turn from a minute view of this 
famotis personage, impressed with no veneration for his charac- 
ter, either as a member of society, a ruler of the people. Or a 
part of the European community. That he possessed the talents 
of an accomplished warrior, and ati elegant wit, it would be ab-* 
surd either to deny, or to" demonstrate. He has left us, in his 
victories and his writings, the best proofs 5 and from the work 
before us, we arc even led to think that his conversation surpassed 
hm mote careful efforts. His administration was singularly- 
marked by promptitude and energy. Wherever active exertion 
was required, or could secure success, he was likely to prevail ; 
and as he was in all things a master of those inferior abilities, 
which constitute what^we denominate address, it is net won- 
derful that he was uniformly fortunate in the cabinets of his 
neighbours. The encouragements whidh he lavished on learned 
men were useful, though not always skilfully bestowed *, and in 
this, as in all the departments of his government, we see him 
constantly working mischief by working too much. His academy 
was no less under command than the best disciplined regiment 
in his Service \ and did not refuse to acknowledge his authority 
upon matters of opinion or taste. His own literary acquirements 
wfere limited to the beites tettres^ and moral science; even, of 
these, he was far from being completely master. His practice, 
as an administrator, is inconsistent with an extensive or sound 
political knowledge y and his acquaintance with the classics was 
derived from French translations : he knew very little Latin, and 
no Greek.- To his sprightliness in society, and his love of liter- 
aty company, so rare in princes, he owes the reputation of a phi- 
losopher ; and to the success of his intrigues and his arms, the 
appellation of Glreat : — a title which is the less honourable, that 
mankind have generally agreed to bestow it upon those to whonv 
" |tatitttde was least of all due. 

AltT. XVI. The Horrors of the Negro acisting in our West 

demonstrated from JDoiuments teetnti^fresenU 

ed towe^^^use of Commons* dvo- Hatchard. I^on^on. iaf05i 

W B have 80 frequently had occasion to enter at length into the 
important questions of West Indian policy, and havf^ in par- 
licukt, taken^so many opportunities of considering the great argu- 
ment the Slave dkt we shall henceforth oSy deem it 

' ' ^ , necessary 
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necJessaty t6 direct the attention bf obt readers to such new facts 
of importance, as may he brought to light in the course of this 
momentous distfussioti. The tract before us alludes to discoveries 
of that descti][>tion ; and have niade it the subject of an article, 
for the purpose of earnestly tecommending its contents to the no* 
ticc of all, who wish to have a full view of the consequences that 
may be eitpected, from leaving the correction of the West Indian 
system to the West Indians themselves- 

TTie papers, of which i^ives an able and faithful analysis, were 
laid before the House of Commons during the last Session of Par- 
liament. They consist of extracts from a correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of State for the colonial department, and the 
Governors of the several West Indian islands* The facts stated in 
these afflicting documents, are too solemnly authenticated to leave 
th^se who feel for the honour of the species any hopes that the 
recital may have been exaggerated. We cannot bring ourselves t6 
shock our readers by even a sketch of the details : we shall only 
point out to what part of the question they bear reference, 

Early in 1802, Ministers received a letter from Lord Seaforth, 
Governor of Barbadoes, in which he stated, that he had highly 
offended the legislature of the island, by exhorting them to pass a 
law, making the murder of a slave felony ; that crime being at 
present only punishable by a fine of eleven pounds four shillirtgs 
Sterling. * We are unwilling to dwell much on the circumstance ; 
but we do think it somewhat singular, thaf no notice of this com- 
munication was ever taken during Mr Addington^s administration, 
and that it was only laid before Parliament in 1804 ^ as if the sen- 
timents oi men in England, upon the subject of murder, could be 
influenced by their general opinions on the question of the slave 

trade* 


* We regret that the very judicious and temperate author of this tract 
did not give the words of the law to which Lord Seafoith must allude 
in his correspundence. It is, indeed, the only one in the code of Bar- 
badoes upon thrs subject. In Act 329. $ xxii. te b that, if 

any mtlsteir kills or maims his slate in punishing him, or him tO 

be punished ( * which,’ says the act, * seldom happen 00 person 
shall be liable to fine ^ if an^ man^ oj er mfy ef llatfdf- 

pr enwf mtentionf <a)ilfuUj till a negro olhtr dme* ^ fee shall 
pay fjrJ. ^vrccucy Thus vte see, that the 

binary and severe, i;equifih0 to he fenced With 
much care^ The legislature of Bermuda passed a law, expressly after 
the eaaitmle ol ^hf$, unless that the penalty is 0)»ly toh euMhWJand is 
intf0du6(^ eikceptldtr fotho general enactment t for tlw of the 
stattftq hi * Jh aH fat the mmrky ef the to 

iiilkg slave* Com* 

1789, part IIL, and Laws of Jtobadocs auo prSoied 

in separate volumes* 
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t^r^e* The correspondence was, liowever, pursued immediately 
upon Mr Pitt’s accession to office, and made public as soon as pos- 
sible. I^ordSeaforth transmits t|te account of several recent cases 
of most atrocious murders, perpetrated upon negroes with a much 
greater wantonness than is shewn in Hie treatment of the lower 
animals by the people of this country ; and witnessed by the pub- 
lic in the island of Bardadoes, with only a surprise that such inci- 
dents should excite any feeling among strangers. These casfes, his 
jU)t^ship says, are selected from a number, as specimens ; and he 
has authenticated them by tlie letters of the judges and crown law- 
yers of the colony. In none of them could any punishment be in-^ 
fficted beyond the paltry fine above mentioned ; and yet Lord Sca- 
forth expresses no hopes of being able to procure an alteration of 
the law, since he cannot, by any means, ipduce the Assembly (that 
ia, the men of property and lank in the community) to view the 
murder of a negro in the light of a crime, with whatever circum- 
stances of barbarity It may be attended. Herey then, is the answer 
to all those who refer us to the enlightened legislatures of the islands 
for the abolition of the slave trade, or the remedy of the glaring 
evils in the colonial system. If any thing could add to the forco 
with which such facts strike home to the question, it would be the 
circumstance that Barbadoes Is the oldest and most civilized of our 
colonies ; and if the guilt of the Barbadians were susceptible of 
aggravation, we might recollect, that they inhabit the inland fur- 
thest removed from the danger of insurrection, both by its local 
situation, and the great disproportion of its black population. 

But the official documents laid before Parliament have thrown 
light upon another part of the argument j — they have proved in- 
contestably the truth of all that the friends of abolition ever urg-*- 
cd ag^iinst the efficacy of any regulations which the cfolonial legis- 
latures might adopt, or pretend to adopt, for improving the treat- 
ment pf slaves. His Majesty^s Ministers, upon being made ac- 
quainted with the facts respecting Barbadoes, which we Have aL 
ready observed were known to their predecessors, lost no time in 
extending their inq^uirics to the other islands. Although the mur- 
der of a slav^ has, in these, been' for some yeafs capital, and that 
protecting laws for the pegroes ha^e frequently been passed when 
there ’^as any question of abolishing the trade in the mother coun* 
try \ yj&l; #e find, as was always predictal^ that Supb statutes 
were meSre pretences, and never meant tef a^^ted upon. Ho- 
minica ia th4<n^f island from which Government has teen able 
to obtain, any returns to the circularqueries which were disiiatch- 
ed, respecting the^exccution pf the colonial slave laws. That settle- 
ment i$ known to ISave beep the most forward In It$ provisions for 
the safety of the ictegroes 5 and a letter from |he Goyeritc^ {C^eneral 
Provost), dafodJast Jaouafy, admits that they are not etforcei; 

addittfo 
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ad4ing> that <they were considered, frotn the moment of passing 
them> untUthe present hour, %%potiticcd measures to avert the inters 
ferencejof tjhe mother country! Such evidence as this renders all 
commentary unnecessary. When the island which is best peopl^ 
with whites refuses to declare slave-murder a crime, and that which ^ 
has made the most regulations for checking the minor abuses of 
the system, is proved to have been playing false — to have manu- 
facture4 mock Jaws for the purpose of deceiving us ; what remams 
for the mother country, but to apply the only eiiectual remedy, 
and instantly abolish the iniejuitous traffic ? 

After the unexpected, and, we are convinced, accidental loss 
of the question in the House of Commons last Session, we trust 
that its friends will be too watchful and active to expose their 
cause once more to any chance of a defeat. It is with perfect 
confidence, therefore, that we look forward to the event of the 
ensuing discussion. But, in the mean time, we must take tliis 
oppoitunity of congratulating them upon the very important mea- 
sure which has been carried into evecution since Parliament rose, 
and which, >Ve are astonished to observe, has excited so little at- 
tention in the country. We allude to the Order in Council, bear- 
ing date August 15th, and published in the London Gazette of 
the 27th, for preventing the fuither introduction* of slaves into 
the colonies which have been ceded to his Majesty’s arms during 
the piescnt war. Tliis wise and salutary proclamation forbids 
the importation of slaves into these settlements after the 1st of 
December next, on pain of forfeiting the ship and cargo, as well 
as the slaves ^ and awards the same penalty against all vessels 
which may be found at sea, after the 1st of January 1807, with 
skives on board, bound to any of tlie conquered colonies. But 
as losses from casualties may, from time to time, diminish the black 
population, the Governors are empowered to grant licences for 
importing a number, not exceeding three cent, upon th^ stock 
in liand, upon proof being brought that a diminution to this a- 
niount has taken place, ^ from extraordinary and unavoidable 
causes,’ during the foregoing jear. If any slave vessel touch at 
the conquered settlements without such a licence, it is to be for- 
feited, with its whole cargo, unless it has been driven in by stress 
of weather j in which case, the slaves must be sent off within ten 
days ; and one third of all loifeitures is given to the Governor of 
the colony— one third to the informer. 

It is only necess^iry to recollect what possessions have been con- 
quered during the war, that we may be able to estimate the vast 
importance Of this measure. Besides the isli^nds of TobUgo and 
St luiicia, we hayn^ Captured the whole of the Dutch oolofties on the 
continent of South America'— Surinam, Deriierapy, l^erblce, and 
f jjqoqSbo. In all these settlemenN, tlieiefore, slave ttade has 

becu 
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been abolished by the Order of Council ; and it need scarcely be 
retnarked, how grieat a proportion of the whole traffic was des^ 
lined for their supply. Before the American war, the Dutch 
psed to carry^.'in their own bp^tpnas, from Africa to Puiajia, ten 
thousand negroes annually j and it is proved, by papers laid be- 
fore Parlianient, but which^ we believe, have not yet been print-* 
that this importation was greatly increased during the last war, 
when those possessions were in the hands of Great Britain* It is 
c^t?inly not overrating its present amount, to estimate the year-*- 
ly Supply of negroes carried to our conquered colonies at fifteen 
pousand, — ^bout one half the supply of our own islands, which 
is the subject of the abolition question* The destruction of this 
great branch of the slave trade, therefore, is jan afiair of infinite 
importance, considered in itself. But its consequences upon the 
genetaL question are scarcely less material. Our Government has 
given a proof that it holds the traffic in abhorrence, by abo- 
lishing thp only branch which is under its power, without con- 
sulting the pretended rights of the West Indian body^, and, so 
long at least, as the war continues, an opportunity is afforded to 
the Guiana planters, of shewing how futile all the clamour has 
been, about the necessity of the African trade to the existence of 
the colonies. It is no less important in another view, that the in-^. 
vestment of capital should be prevented, which has uniformly been 
the consequence of such conquests, and has proved so detrimental 
both to , the mother country and the old settlements, at the restora- 
tion of peace. This investmentcould onlybe accomplished bymeans 
of the slave trade 5 as, we have formerly had occasion to explain. 

, There is only one part of the Order in Council which some- 
what impairs the general satisfaction we derive from it. We al- 
lude to the provision respecting licences. A door is certainly left 
open for the continuation of the trade, though on a very narrow 
scale, and under restraints which there is every care taken to have 
rigoi^Ously enforced. We could perhaps have wished, that the mea- 
sure had been absolute and unaccommodating j yet it is fair, at tiio 
same time, to consider, that, so long as the legislature permits an 
unJipaited slave trade to flourish in our own islands, the difficulty 
of totally preventing it in the cQJ 5 <juercd settlements must be ex- 
treme $ and that some such permission as we have just now alluded 
tp, have been deemed the best method of preventing a con- 
traband slave trade in Guiana from rising out of the regular traf- 
fic carried bb for the supply of die British planters. We trust, 
however, that the Ministers who have effected Ais great change, 
will be vigilant tn superintending its execiitioii j and thus prove, 
th^ the imperfect^ which they have deft in their measure, was 
only ^ ‘ j^ecessary cons^uence of Parliament having hitlierto re- 
fusjjd to fake its share in the work- 

QUAR. 
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ANTiaUITiBS* 

fengraviogs, with a descriptive Account in English and French, of 
Egyptian Monuments, in the British Museum, collected by the Institute 
5 n Egypt, under the direction ®f Bonaparte, and surrendered to the Bin 
tish Commander in Chief I^ord Hutchinson. By General Menou. Un- 
der the patronage of his Majesty, il. is. No. 11 . 

Views of Reading Abbey, with those of the Churches originally con- 
nected with it in the County of Berks, together with some Monuments 
of Antiquities remaining in those Churches, containing 33 Engravings, 
with descriptive Letter-press. 410. 2I. as. 

The History of Chichester \ interspersed with various Notes and Ob- . 
servations on the Early and Present State of the City, the most reraaik- 
able Places in its Vicinity, and the County of Sussex in geneial : With 
an Appendix, containing the Charters of the Ciry at three djfferenc 
Times ; also, an Account of all the Parishes in the County, their Names, 
Patronage, Appropriations, Value in the King's Books, First-fruits, &c. 
By Alexander Hay, A. M. Vicar of Wisborough-green, and Chaplaih 
of St Mary's Chapel to this City. 8vo* los. 6d. 

ARTS, PINE. 

The Art of Drawing in Perspective, upon Mathematical Principles, 
shewing how to give every Object its true Place in the Figure, and 
every Part of a Landscape that Proportion, in Size and Distance from 
one another, whith the parts they are intended to represent hold in 
Nature. The whole illustrated by 50 Engravings. By G. Douglas, 

2 Parts, 9s. 

BlOGRAPriy. 

The Female Revolutionary Plutarch, containing Biographical, His- 
torical, and Revolutionary Sketches, Characters and Anecdotes. By 
tlie Author of the • Revdutioaary Plutarch,’ and the • Memoirs of Tal- 
leyrand.' In Three Volumes, with Portraits. 

Memoirs of the Life and Theatrical Career of the late Samoe! Foote, 
Esq. comiMniy called the English Aristophanes. By W. Cooke, Esq. 

3 vol. Price 158. 

BOTANY. 

A Complete Course of Lectures on Botany, as delivered in the Bo- 
tanic Qarqeo at Lambeth, by the late Willmiji Curtis, P. S. De- 
monstrator BoUny to the Cothpany of Apothecaries 5 Author of the 
Botanical Magazine, of the Flora Londioen^Js, dec, Arranged 
from the M&ushripts in the possession his Son-iodaw, Cur- 

tis, florist, Walw^thx Second edition.. To Is added; a Life 
of Mr Canb, by Br |n^brntor( } in 3 yoI. Royal Octayo* wice 4I. in 
boards; or 10 6d. eacb^ £flni|eln$hed with 
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120 new plates^ illustrative of the Process of Vegetation, the Sexual 
System, &c. from original Drawings^ made under his own immediate 
direction, by Edwards. Engraved by Sansom, and correctly coloured 
from Nature* 

The Botanist’s Guide through the Counties of Northumberland and 
Durham. Vol. L 3s. 

The Botanist’s Guide through England and Wales. By D. Turner, 
F. R. S. and L. S. 6tc. and L. W, Dillwyn, F. R. S. and L. S. 2 vol. 
Crown 8vo. 14s. boards. 

COMMERCE. 

European Commerce, or New and Secure Channels of Trade witli 
the Contisent of Europe, particularly with Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Germany, including also the Trade of the Rivers Elbe, Weser, 
and Eros, illustrated with a Map of the Canals and Rivers, shewing their 
connexion with each other throughout the N<>rthero part of Europe. 
By T. Oddy. 2I. 12s. 6d. 

Commercial Arithmetic, with an Appendix upon Algebraical Equa- 
tions, being an Introduction to the Elements of Commerce. By C. Du- 
bart. 1 2 mo. 

Annals of Commerce, Manufactures, Fisheries, and Navigation, with 
brief notices of the Arts and Sciences connected with them ; containing 
the Commercial Transactions of the British Empire, and other Coun- 
tries, from the earliest Accounts to the Meeting of the Union Parliament 
in January. By D. Maepherson. 4 vol. 410. 81 . 8s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing, Distilling, and Rectification, with 
the doctrine of Fermentation ; in which the London Practice of Brew- 
ing Porter, Ale, Table-beer, 5 cc. is given. To which is added, a co- 
pious Appendix on the Growth, Culture, Pressing, Fermenting, and 
Making up of Foreign Wines, with the best Method of managing tliem 
in these Kingdoms. By R Shannon, M. D. Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings. 4to. 2I. i 2s. 6ci. boards. 

1>RAMA. 

John Bull ; or, the Englishman’s Fireside, a Comedy, in Five Acts. 
By G. Colman the younger. 2 s. 6d. 

The Stage ; or, Theatrical Touchstone, By Pertinax Probe, Esq. 
No. I. price 9d. To be continued every fortnight. 

. . EDUCATION. 

Tangible Arithmetic, or the Art of Numbering made Easy, by means 
of an arithmetical Toy, which will express any number up to 16,666,665, 
and with which, by moving a few Balls, a great variety of Operations m 
Arithmetic may be performed ; intended to assist Mothers and Teachers 
in the Instruction of Children. By W. Friend, Esq. One Volume;, 
foolscap* 7‘S. 6d. 

The Circle of the Sciences, consecr.ited by the Cross ; a brief At 
tempt to exhibit the First Elements of Science, and to shew how every 
Branch of useful Knowledge may be made subservient to the best Pur- 
poses. 3$. 6d« 
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The Child’s French Grammar ; intended as an Introduction to the 
Practical French Otammar of Wenistjrochf, ’ By J. Kelly, is. 

An Essay on the Elements, Accents, and Prosody of English Lan- 
guage, intended to have been printed as an Introduction to Mr Boucher’s 
Supplement to Johnson’s Dictionary. By J. Odell, M. A. 4s. 6d. 
12’^no. boards. 

Elements of Useful Knowledge, in Geography, History, and other 
Sciences. Drawn up for the use of Children, in Questions and Answers. 
In Ten Parts. 4d. each. 

The Oratorical Instructor ; being a Collection of Pieces for the Use 
of those desirous to attain Eloquence, is. 6d. 

The Twenty-fourth Number of the Guardian of Education. Con- 
ducted by Mrs Trimmer.— This Number completes the Fourth Volume, 
which contains a Sequel to the original .Essay on Christian Education, by 
the Editor, inserted in the preceding Volumes ; also a Review of Books 
relating to Education, 8 cc. &c. 

The Synonymous, Etymological, and Pronouncing English Dictionary. 
By William Perry. Royal 8vo^ i6s: boards. 

The Elements of Navigation. By John Robertson. The Seventh 
Edition, with Additions. Carefully revised and corrected by Lieut. 
Laurence Gwynne, R. N. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

FARRIEaV. 

A Practical Treatise on Farriery, including Remarks on all Diseases 
incident to Horses, the Symptoms by which they*are severally known, 
and the most approved Mode of Cure. From the MSS. of the late E. 
Snape. 4to. il. is. I 

An Analysis of Horsemanship, with the method of Breaking Horses 
for every Purpose to which these Noble Animals are adapted. By John 
Adams. 3 vol. 8 yo. 2!* 2s. 

gardening. 

A Treatise on the Culture of the Vine, exhibiting new and advanta-^ 
geous Methods of Propagating, Cultivating, and Training that Flint, so 
AS to render it abundantly fruitfuL Together with neW Hints on tha 
Formation of Vineyards in England. By William Speechly. A New 
Edition, in i vol. royal 8vo. with Improvements. i8s. boards. 

A Short Treatise on several Improve.nents recently made in Hot- 
houses ; illustrated by Nine Plates. By J. Loudon. 8vo. I2s. 

A New Edition of the Rev. Mr MarsbaU's admired Work on th® 
Knowledge and Practice of Gardening, with Hints on Fishponds, &c. 
|s. 

GENERAL !»CIENCE. 

The New Cyclopaedia ; or, Universal Dictionary of Arts and Scien- 
CCS : formed upon i more enlarged Plan of Arrangement than the Dic- 
tionary of Mr Chambers ; comprehending the various Articles of that 
Work, with Additions and Improvemems ; together with the new 
Subjects of Biography, Geography, and History ; and adapted' to the 
presen^iktate of Literature and Science. By Abraham Ree^, D. D. 
F. R. 5, Editor of the last Edition of Mr Cfaamteri’s Dictionary, 
with the Assistance of eminent professional Gentleinefl. Illustrated with 

R 2 new 
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new Plates, including Maps, engraved for the Work by some of the mo«t 
distinguished Artists* Vol. V. Part 2d» 410* i8s. boards. Royalr 
il. 165. board& 

HISTORY* 

Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the Morattoes, and 
of the English Concerns in Indostao, from the year 1659, the Origin of 
the EngKsh Establishment, and of the Company's Trade at Broach and 
Surat } and a General Idea of the Government and People of Indostan^ 
By Robert Orme, Esq. F. A. S. 4to, il. 8s. 

An Historical Account of the Black Empire of Hayti ; comprehend- 
ing a View of the Principal Transactions in the Revolution of St Do- 
mingo, with its Ancient and Modern State* By Marcus Rainsford, 
Esq. 4^0 2I* 2S. 

History of all the Events and Transactions, which have taken Place 
in India, containing the Negociations of the British Government relative 
to the glorious Success of the late War ; addressed to the Honourable 
Secret Committee of the Honourable Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, by his Excellency the Most Nobl^ the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, Governor General of India, &c» 410. los. 6d. Large paper 
155. 

Collections towards the History and Antiquities of the County of 
Hereford. By I. Duncumb, A. M. Vol. I. 410. Price 3I. 3 s. 

A History of the County of Brecknock, containing the Chorogra- 
phy, General History, Religion, Laws, Customs, Manners, Language* 
and System of Agriculture, used in that County. By T. Jones. Vol. 1 . . 
4to. 2I. rys. 

I.AW. 

The Eleven Reports of the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry ; with 
explanatory Notes, and Select Extracts from the most important Docu- 
ments upon which the Reports are founded. By John Irving Maxwell, 
of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, i large volume, 15 s. 

The Law of Charitable Uses, as laid down and digested by G. Duke, 
Esq., together with the learned Readings of Sir F. Moore ; to which 
is added, the Law of Mortmain, as established by the Statute of 9 Geo. 
II. c. 86 ; the whole continued to the present time; By R. W. Bridg- 
man, Esq. 19s. 

A Report of the Trial for a Libel, brought by John Thomas Troy, 
a Roman Catholic IViest, and dtularly Archbishop t)f Dublin, against 
Henry Delahay Symonds, for a Libel in the Anti-Jacobih Review. 

MEDICAL. 

A clinical History of Diseases, Part First ; being, ist, A clinical 
History of the acute Rheumatism \ ad, A clinical History of the No- 
dosity of the Joints. By J. Haygarth, M. D. 5s. 

The Evidence at large, as laid before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, respecting Dr Jenner^s Discovery o( Vaccine Inoculation; 
together with the Debate which followed, and some Observations on the 
contravening Evidence, &c. By the Rev. G. C. Jenner. 6$. ^ 

Salutary Cautions respecting the Gout, in which the UoctrinlPmdn.. 

tat :.ed 
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tained in a r&cent Publication by Dr Kinglake, are exposed and refuted. 
By J. Hunt. 2s. fid. 

A recapitulation of scyerai Circiim stances and Arguments contained 
in the Author^s Outlines and Medical Researches^ to shew the impro* 
priety of considering Fevers as arising from Contagion, and also of Di-^ 
rections inserted in tbe same Works; for the Prevention and Treatment 
of certain febrile and other Diseases^ By T. Alder, Part I. 410. 5 s. 

Observations on some late Attempts to depreciate the Value and Ef- 
ficacy of Vaccine Inoculation. By S. Merriman. is. 

Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, vol. 6. price 12s. bds. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of Gout, on Nodes of the 
Joints, and on the Influence of certain Articles of Diet, in Gout, Rheh^ 
inatism, and Gravel. By James Parkinson, 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Process employed by Nature in suppressing the 
Hemorrhage from divided and puhct.ured Arteries, and on the Use of 
the Ligarurie ; concluding with Observations on Secondary Hemorrhage^ 
By J. F. D. James, M.I). 8vo. los. fid. boards. 

The Modern Practice of Physic By Edward Goodman Clarke, 
M.D. Author of MediciniE Praxeos Compendium ; of the Royal College 
nf Physicians, London ; and Physician to the Forces, &c. Scc> i voJ. 
8vo. 9s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal ; exhibiting a concise 
View of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, Sarge* 
ry, and Pharmacy. No. IV. published Quarterly. 3s. 

Inoculation for the Small Pox vindicated,, and its superior Efficacy 
and Safety to the Practice of Vaccination cRarly proved. By George 
Lij^scomjb, Surgeon, as. 

The Pharniacopceia of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
translated into English ; with Notes, Indexes of New Names, Prepara- 
tions, ^c. See. By Tliomas Healde, M.D. F R.S. Lumleyati Lecturer 
of the College of Physicians, and Senior Physician of the London Hos- 
pital. Revised and adapted to the last improved Edition of the Col- 
lege ; with an Index, showing the general Doses of Medicines. B/ 
John Latham, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, aoa 
Physician to the Magdalen, and to Bartholomew's Hospital. A new 
edition. 8vo, ^s. boards. 

Remarks on the Report of M. Chaptal (late Minister of the Interior) 
to the Consuls of the former Government of France ; with an examina- 
tion of the Ciaint of M. Guitpn de Morveau, to the Discovery of the 
Power of the Mineral Acid Gases on Contagion. By James Carmichael 
Smyth, MD. &c. is. 6d. 

' IjlILITARY. 

The Duties of Light Cavalry in the Field, compiled for the Use of 
the Yeomanry of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. ^ 
By Captain Kirke. 4s. 6d. 

A Drill of Light Infantry and Riflemen, as arranged for the Cum 
berland J|angers. . By Lieutenant Colonel H, Howard, as. 

R I * Instructions 
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Instructions for the Use of Yconnanry Corps of Cavalry. By Colonel 
Herries. Vol. IL los. 6d. 

An ApnendiK to the Light-Horse Drill. By a Noo^eommissioned 
Officer of the London and Westminster Light Horse Volunteers. 4s. 

New Pnneipies of Guntier^^ Containing tiae DecermioaUon of the 
Force of Gunpowder, and an iDvestieaiion of the difference in the Re- 
sisting Power of the Air to Swift and Slow Motions ; with several otlier 
Tracts on the Improvement of Practical Gunnery. By Benjamin Ro- 
bins, Esq. F.RS. Engineer General to the Honourable the East India 
Company. With an Account of his Life and Writings, by James Wil- 
son, M.D. A New Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with the Addi- 
tion of several Notes by Charles Hutton, LL.D. F.R.S. and Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal Academy at Woolwich. 7s. 

Military Memoirs of Mr George Thomas, who, by extraordinary Ta- 
lents and Enterprize, rose from an obscure situation to the rank of a Ge- 
neral in the service of the Native Powers in the North-west of India. By 
W. Franklin, 8vo. 10s. 6d« • 


MINERALOGY. 

A System of Mineralogy, comprehending Oryctognosy, Geognosy, 
Mineralogical Chemistry, Mineralogical Geography, and Economical 
Mineralogy. Vol. 11 . 12s. 


miscellaneous; 

A Narrative of die Loss of the Ship Fanny, on her passage from 
Bombay to China, with an Account of the Extraordinary Preservation 
of a part of the Crew, after remaining several Weeks upon Rocks in 
the Centre of the Chinese Ocean ; in a Letter from T. Page, Second 
Officer* IS. 

An loquiiy jnto the System of National Defence in Great Britain, 
By J. Macdiarmid, Esq. i8s. 

Morality of Fiction, or Inquiry into the Tendency of Fictitious 
Narratives, witli Observations on some of the most Eminent. By H. 
Murray. 4s. 

Essays, in a Sfries of Letters to a Friend, by J. Foster. 7s. 

The Duellists, or Men of Honour, a Story calculated to shew the 
Folly, Extravagance, and Sin of Duelling. By W. Lucas. 3s, 6d. 

A brief Retrosp<?ct of the Eighteenth Century, containing a Sketch 
of the Revolutions ai^d Iraprovcments in Science, Arts, and Literature, 
during that Period. By S. Miller, A.M. 3 vol. il. is. 

Free Disquisitions on the Sentiments and Conduct requisite in a Bri- 
tish .Pnncc^ in, order to merit the favourable Opinion of the Public. By 
J. Andrews, LL.D. 5s. , 

^ Typographical Marks used in Correcting Proofs, explained and ex* 
emplined, ior the Use of Authors, By C* Stower, Printer, is. 

A Treatise pn the Coins of the Realm, in a Letter to the King. By 
Charles Earl of Liverpool. *il. is. 

Observations on the Nature and Tendency of the Doctrine of Mr 
Hume concerning the Relation of Cause and EiTect. is. 6d. 
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The Critical Bfee, or Beauties of New Pubiicatioas. Selected by 
A. Molleson. izmo. it^ 

Treatise on the Construction and Copying all kinds of Geographical 
Maps. By T. Dix. 8to. 3s. 

Observations on a Passage in Mr Playfair^s Letter to the Lord Pro- 
tost of Edinburgh, relative to the Mathematical Pretensions of the Scot- 
ish Clergy^ 8ro. li. 6d. 

The Loyal Briton's Pocket Companion, consisting of National Songs, 
Loyal Toasts, Sentiments, and Sonnets. By C Coleman, iamb* 
6d. 

An Essay on the Principles of Human Actions ; being an Argument 
in favour of the Natural Disinterestedness of tlie Human Mind ; to 
which are added, some Remarks on the Systems of Helvetius and Hah* 
ley. Svo. 5 s. 

Mental Recreations ; four Danish and German Tales, entitled, Lien* 
ry and Emelia,, the Noble Suitor, Paladin, the Young Dane. lamo. 

An Essay en the Principle and Origin of Sovereign Power. By a 
Dignitary of the Church. Svo. 7 s. 

Effusions of Love, from Chatelar to Mary Queen of Scotland ; from 
a Gaelic MS. in the Scotch College at Paris. Foolscap 8vo. 5 s. 
boards. 

Letters between the Reverend James Grainger, ^M.A. Rector of 
Shiplake, and many of the most eminent Literary Men of his Time ; 
composing a copious History and Illustration of his Biographical History 
of England, with Miscellanies, and Notes of Tours in France, Holland, 
and Spain, by the same Gentleman. Edited by J. P. Malcolm, Author 
of ♦ Londinmm Redivivum,' from the Originals in the Possession of Me 
W. Ricliaidson. Svo. iqs. 6d. 

The Conveniences, Principles, and Method of Keeping Accounts 
with Bankers, in the Country and in London ; with Accurate Tables, 
adapted to the Calculating of interest Accounts with Ease and Des- 
patch, and to the Discounting of Bills of Exchange ; wherein the Tablo 
of Interest for One Day is extended to One Million Pounds, for calculat- 
ing Interest Accounts on the Principle adopted by the London Bankers ; 
also, other useful and extensive I'ables ; To which is added, a concise 
and practical Treatise on Bills of Exchange and Prdfeissory Notes, in- 
cluding Bankers' Cash Notes and Checks. la Two Parts. . By Wil- 
liam Lowrie, Sheffield. Svo. tos. 6d. 

The Works of Tacitus ; wuh an Essay on his Life and Genius, 
Notes, Supplement, See. By Arthur Murphy Estjuire. A New Edi- 
tion, with the Author’s last Corrections. In 8 voL Svo. 3I. 38. 
boards. 

The British Martial ; or an Anthology of English Epigrams ; being 
tbe largest Collection ever published ; with some Originals. In z vol. 
I os. boards. 

A Brief Retrospect of the t8th Century. Part the First. In 3 
vol. Containing a Sketch of the Revolutions add Itnpfovements in 
t R 4 . , < Science 
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Scienceg Arts* jo4 I;.i&emur«» daring that Period* By Samuel Miller, 

A.M. 8m il 4s, 

Farm Buildings ; or, Rural Economy 4 containing Designs for Cot- 
tages, Farm Jiouses, Lodges, Farm-Yards, 5cc. &c* v^itb appropriate 
Scenery to each ; also a &escrlpdo|i of the Mode of Building in Phct 
tyhich would be attended with great Adrai^tage if generally practised ia 
this Country. By William Barber* 4to. los. 6d. 

The Nature and Properties . pC.Wool, illustrated by a Description of 
|h^ English Fleece, By John LuccocJf, Woolstapler. lamo. 5s. 6d* 

l^ATURAL PHILOSOFHV, 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, arranged under the following heads ; 
" Matter and Motion, the Universe, the Solar System, the Fixed Stars, 
the Earth considered as a Planet, the Atmosphere, Meteors, Springs, 
Rivers, and the Sea, Fossils, Plants, ^1^® Human Frame, and 

the Human Understanding* al. as. 

NAVAt, 

The Mariner^s Chronicle : being a Collection of the most interesting 
Narratives of Shipwrecks, Fires, Famines, and other Calamities, inci- 
dent to a Life of Maritime Enterprize ; with authentic Particulars of 
the extraordinary Adventures and Sufferings of the Crews, their Recepr 
tion and Treatment on distant Shores ; and a concise Description of 
the Country,^ Customs, and Manners of the Inhabitants: including an 
Account Of the Deliverance of the Survivors. By Archibald Duncan, 
Esq. late of the Royal Navy, 4 vol, i^mo. ‘ iL zs. 

The British Trident ; or, Register of Naval Actions ; including au* 
ihenfic Accounts of all the most Remarkable Engagements at Sea in 
which the British flag has been eminently distinguished, from the period 
of the Spanish Armada to the present Time : the whole coRtaining a 
regular and complete Elistory of the Naval Affairs of England, chrono- 
logically arranged. By Archibald Duncan, Esq. late of the Royal 
Navy, Editor pf ‘ The Mariner’s Chronicle,’ Scc»^&c. 4 vol. lamo* 

2S. 

NOVELS. 

The Idiot Heiress, 2 vol. 7s. 

Glenmore Abbey ; or, Lady of the Rock. 3 vol. J2S. 

The Secretr 4 vol. By J. Kelly. i8s. 

The Adventures of Victor Allen. By Mrs Fortnum. 2 vol. ’7s. . 

The Castle of Roviego ; or, Reiributien. 4 vo!. il. is. 

The Hi$tory of Victoria Mortimer, By Mrs H. Berkenhaut. 4 vol. 
iSs*, ^ 

LoUisdt or, the Black Towe^ By G. D. Hernon, Esq. 2 vol. 9s. 

Herman and Emilia, from the German of La Fontaine. 4 vol. 18s. 

Eugene and Eugenia ; or, one Night’s Horrois : from the French of 
pesfarges. 3 vol. 12s 

The Paraclete.' 'By T. P. Lathy. 5 yol. il. 

The Novice of St Doniinick. By Miss Owen. 4 vol. iL 
, iftlcmpiis of Df^an .By T. Hulccoft , j; yol- |jsj 
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A Sailor^i Friendship and a SoWier^s Loye. A NqtcI. In Twa 
Volumes. By Anna Maria Porter. 8s., 

Mysterious Protector. 2 vol. laino. Js. hoards. 
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Art. t. ^ Treatise oh the Coins of the Realnty in a Letter io the 
King. By Charles Earl of Liverpool. Oxford, at the Uni- 
versity Press, for Cadell & Davies, London. 1805 , 4to. 

pp. 268. 

B y the publication of this volume, Lord Liverpool has rendered 
an acceptable service to the student of political economy, 
and to the nation at large. It contains a concise and luminous 
statement of almost all the facts that deserve our notice in the 
history of the British coinage ; a considerable body of information 
upon this interesting topic, derived from original sources to which 
few authors can have access \ a reference, for the most part ex- 
ceedingly correct, to the general principles of political science 
which bear upon the questions regarding currency j and some 
counsels relative to the further reformation of the circulating me- 
dium, which highly merit the consideration of the exalted per- 
sonage to whom the tract is addressed, as well as of the people 
committed to his care. It is now upwards of thirty years since 
the noble author^s attention was directed to these subjects. He 
had a principal share in forming tlie plan which was adopted in 
1774 for the reform of tlie gold coinage. The success of the mea- 
sures then pursued is well known \ and they were intended only as 
part of a more general system of reformation. Various accidents, 
however, prevented the further prosecution of the design, until 
the year 1798, when it was revived, and a committee of the 
Privy-Council appointed to consider the state of the coins, and 
propose such improvements as might appear salutary. Among 
the members of this commission. Lord Liverpool was deservedly 
included ; and he had begun to take that lead in dieir dclibera* 
tions which his eJcperience qualified him to assume. 

* At this period, I was feized with a violent difeafe, which has now 
confined me to my hoiife, and generally to my couch, for more than 
four years ; — unable to hold a pen, or to turn over the leaves of a 
book, from which I might derive informatioa* At intervals, however, 
VOL. vu. NO* 14 . S 
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when I bw of la^|l|ilvidentially obtained rgp!^ from pain and 

extreme veeaknefs, 1 have endeaVoiKed to /evife fo mvicn aa 1 had before 
occafionally writlen^— ^to arrange other materials previoufly collotHed, — 
and to Ted nee the whole to a form ndt Onfit foT perafaL A Treatlfe, 
^vritten on fo abftrufe and complicated a fubjet^t, by one expbfed to great 
infirmities, muft contain fome re|>ctition 6 , flight inaccuracies, and otlier 
imperktiilioiis. Arrived, as I now am, on the verge of life, I baften to 
prefent what I have thus written, though not exempt from errors, to 
Yunr Majefly as my bil feivice, — if it (hall deferve that name; — in 
grateful remembrance of the generous prote^B^o^, which Your Majefty 
has never ceafed to afl^d me, and of the many ami great favours, which 
You have gracioufly conferred upon me. ’ p. 7 . 8 , 

A work, written under such circumstances, deserves a largo 
shitre of iirdulgena^ But we have really found so few occastens 
oU whicli lenity nriiglrt be shown, and so much reason in general 
to commend, that vve shall disregard our author’s peejuh^^r claims 
to favour, and both indicate, without any scruple, the faults 
which present themselves, and specify very plainly the points 
where we difier from him, while we endeavour to guide our read- 
ers through the various information contained in his performance, 
^rfie subject, we acknowled ge, is somewhat dry, and not often 
fruitful in getieral discussions. Its importance, however, can in 
nowise be questioned ; ahd some of its parts will be found to af- 
ford the ntaterials of more enlarged speculation. 

The use of metals, as a medium of exchange, was obviously no 
improvement upon the rude kinds of barter by which commerce had 
previously been conducted, unless the pmcticc of assaying, as well 
as of weighing or measuring the masses of tliose metals, was at the 
same time introduced. Each transaction of buying and selling must 
therefore have involved a difficult and expensive experiment upon 
the fineness of the commodity in which thj price was paid-, and thus 
an improvement, scarcely less necessary than the former, was to 
manufacture a number of pieces of a known fineness, which 
miglit pass in exchange by weight, the quality having been pre- 
viously determined once for ail. It is probable that this step in 
the division of employments was, like the rest, first made by 
• individuals ; that persons of approved respectability and known 
skill fietook themselves to the occupation of refining the precious 
metals, and affixed to the bars into which they fashioned them, 
|:ertain mark, denoting the quality of the mass. In process of 
tifee, however, the governors of the community found sufficient 
inducements to take this branch of industry exclusively into their 
own hands. They were always the chief consumers and princi- 
pal creditors in the country : they had, therefore, more concern 
in the accuracy of the standard than any other individuals. Be- 
sides, where there were mines, they had generally found means to ap- 
propriate 
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propriate them ; and where there were none, they saw that various 
benefits, similar to the gains of the mines, might be derived from 
a controul over the preparation of the currency. The difficulty of 
preventing great imposture upon the public, so long as a matter of 
this nicety was left in the hands of private individuals, afforded a 
plausible pretence for introducing the monopoly, and, in the early 
stages of commerce at least, was even a reason of some real weight. 
By these steps, the history of which is in all countries entirely lost, 
the sovereign of every civiliT^cd state has become rfie sole assaver ♦ 
of the metals used in commercial exclianges. The other branches 
of the coinage have, in almost all cases, been introduced by him- 
self, at a subsequent period. The profits of dividing the rtietals 
into pieces of a known weight, were not at first very obvious. 
The power of regulating their fineness was much moi*e beneficial, 
and its abuses more difficult to be checked. But the advantages 
of fixing the quantity of metal in pieces of a certain denomina- 
tion, or of fixing the denomination of certain pieces, were soon 
found to be considerable, at least where the rulers had come un- 
der obligations to any of their subjects, and wished to relieve 
themselves without an act of open and violent injustice. Hence, 
in all civilized countries, the exclusive management of the coin- 
age in every branch, and, in general, the regulation of all things 
relating to the medium of exenange, has becorric a favourite pre- 
rogative of the Sovereign. Lord Liverpool details, in the outset 
of the work before us, the particulars of this part of the Royal 
prerogative in England. 

In ancient times, the right of coinage was sometimes usurped by 
the more pow'erful barons; but Henry II. appears finnlly to hare sup- 
pressed this abuse ; and, since his time, no subject has ever inter- 
fered with the coinage>except in so far as theCroum has, at different 
periods, delegated the right of coining to certain great corpora- 
tions, who were always bound to exorcise it according to the rules 
prescribed in the grant, and were never permitted to vary either 
the alloy, the denomination, or the device. Tiiis practice of de- 
volving the coinage upon subjects, lur, Jr.,\vevcr, been entirely 
relinquished since the reign of Eclu 3 rd VL Various statutes have 
recognized the rights of the Crown, both to fix the value of the 
coins as issued from the mint, and to alter rhat value after they 
have become current. In particular, the Hen. VII. c. 5. 
enacts, that ^ all gold and silver coins shall pass lor the sum Stey 
were coined for; ’ and the 5th and 6th Edw;ird VI., c. 19., pro^ 
hibits the exchanging of any coined gold or silver for-more than 
the King’s proclamation has or shall have decl.ired to be its value. 
Nor is it necessary, in general, that the Sovereign simuld publish 
his notices with respect to the rate of the currency which he issues. 

S 2 \ Whatever 
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Whatever coins come from his mint, with his stamp or other au^ 
thenticatmg marks, are held,, in the ordinary case, to be of the^ 
value affixed to them in the indentures which he enters into ’with, 
the officers of the mint. A royal proclamation is. only necessary 
wlren base coins, or money below the standard of sterling, are ta 
be made current *, when coins already in circulation are to be rais- 
ed or lowered in nominal value, or decried altogether j and, lastljr,. 
when foreign coins are to be rendered legal currency at a certaia 
irate. But, although the prerogative regarding coinage is thus, 
ample, and apparently well fixed by the theory of the constitution,, 
our author admits, that it ought, in practice, to be exercised with 
the most scrupulous caution ; and, notwithstanding the more re- 
cent instances of its exertion without consulting Parliament, par- 
ticularly in 1717, when guineas were lowered from 21s. Gd. tO' 
21s. by proclamation, he observes, that the Crown should, in all 
important operations alfecting the coin, proceed according to the 
advice of the great national council. 

We arc fully aware of the futility of abstract discussions of con- 
stitutional right, more especially in times, when no prospect what- 
ever exists of any actual conflict between the different branches of 
the government upon such grounds. But we must be permitted 
to offer one remark on this part of the subject, which has not 
been attended to, probably because no practical consequences have 
appeared likely to flow from the prerogative under caiisidcratioii^^ 
It seems to us eminently absurd to state the alteration of the no- 
minal value of coins, already current, as a branch of prerogative. 
The Crown may certainly ordain that certain coinS' shall, lor the 
future, pass by different names, and that obligations incurred sub- 
sequent to the ordinance, shall be- interpreted according to the new 
significations annexed to those names. But if it gives a new va- 
luation to the currency absolutely, it exercises a retrospective influ- 
ence, and puts a new interpretation upon conditions pieviously 
made. It, in effect, ordains that A shall owe B five, \vhen he 
borrowed ten ; or commands the parties to have done one thing 
when. they did another; which is evidently not of the nature of 
power at all, and is truly a contradiction in terms. We might as 
well assert, that the crown or the government (for the case is the 
same) ha.s the prerogative of making two and two equal to six. 
When, therefore, a government absolves contracting, parties from 
thefr obiigiitions, by what is called clranging the denomination of 
the currency, it is committing an act of violent injustice, — not ex- 
erting ^ and, instead of Saying that it alters the nominal 

value of money, we should say that it forcibly breaks certain con- 
tracts existing among individuals. To range such acts under the 
title of any prerogative is an evident abuse of terms. Were tlujr 
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tTown or the legislature (for it is the same thing) to cntfct fliat a 
guinea should be reckoned equal to two pounds Sterling, our 
courts of justice would not be bound in law to absolve a .debtor 
who owed two pounds, an3 paid a guinea : they would be ob- 
liged to tUke the sense of the contractiTig parties for the rule of 
payment, in the same manner as they would be bound to recur to 
the original meaning of the words, if custom sliould have altered 
it since the contract w^as made. 

Before entering upon the skcrtch whicli we .propose to give of 
the history of English currency, it may be proper to premise, that 
the old standard of fineness for silver coin is 1 1 oz. 2 dwts., with 
IS dwts. of alloy, and that this has been uniformly the propor- 
tion, most probably from the Conquest, with the exccptiim of a 
short period, from ti^th Henry VHI. to 2d Elizabeth.; that the 
old standard for gold was 23 carats grains, with { a grain of 
alloy ; and that this proportion continued till 1 8th Ilenry VIII., 
when the new standard was introduced of crown gold, or 22 ca- 
rats 2 grains, which has been the oi^Iy proportion u-sed in our 
gold coinage since the 1 5th Charles H. 

Silver coins were, till nearly two centuries after the Conquest, 
fhe only money of British manufacture. Henry III., towards the 
end of his reign, coined a few gold pieces, which were so little 
circulated, that, until an accident brought the fact to light in the 
vear 1732, Edward III. had always been supposed the first of our 
inngs who made gold money. At tlic Conquest, the pound 

oiling was equal to a "rower pound of silver of old stand- 
ard, and it continued of this w'eiglit till the 28th of Edward I. It 
was divided into twenty shillings, and each shilling into t?welve 
pennies, of the weight of twenty-four grains each. Nothing, 
?hereforo, could have been more simple or convenient, in every 
respect, than tliis system of coinage, which subsisted unaltered for 
two centuries, ^nid till several years after a second metal had been 
introduced into the circulation. Tlie successive and rapid changes 
v/hich w'^ere, from this period, made in the currency, may be 
ranged advantageously under three heads ; — the debasement of 
the silver coins by diminishing their weight, their denomination 
being reclined ; — the debasement of the gold coins, both by dimi- 
nishing the weight of new issues, and by raising the deiiomination 
of those in circulation ; — lastly, the violent changes made on both 
silver and gold coins,, chiefly by alterations in the vSt.mdard of the 
.metals, during the period which elapsed from the 34th Henry VIIL 
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* Tl)e Towci or Kochctle pound, uled in oiir mint until i8lh Henry 
Vlll., was of an ounce Icfs than the pound Troy, biuce that year 
$iic pound Troy has been ufed- 
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fp the <Sth Edward , or rather to the 2d of Elizabctli, and 
which our author juIUy regards as a fort of convulfion in the mo-» 
l^etary fyftem.. 

1. Edward I. firft debafed the pound ftcrliiig, by coining it in^ 
to twt^iity (hillings and threepence. Edward III. by three fe-* 
vers^l reductions, brought it to twenty- five (liillings in talej Hen^ 

IV. reduced it to thirty j Edward IV. to thirty-feven and fix* 
pence ; Henry VIII. to 42s. 2:5:d. in the i8th year of his reign. 
Vaffu)g over the changes which happened between this and 
the 2 (.\ of Elizabeth, flie, by two reduftions, brought the Tower 
Mund to 58s. I ^d., or the pound Troy to 62 (hillings, at which it 
uill remains. Other operations of the fame kind have fince been 
in agitation at different periods : James I. had taken meafures for 
^ new redu^ion, when he was induced to give it up, chiefly 
by the fige rounfels of Lord Bacon. The fpeech of Sir Robert 
Cotton to the lame purpofe, in the reign of Charles I., and its 
fulutary effe£($, arc well known ; and Mr Locke had the honour 
of crufhing th. lad atte npt of this nature, which has been made 
with any profpe< 3 : of fuccefs, by his celebrated treutife on the va- 
lue Of money. 

2. The debafements of the gold coin have been made both by 
:i^ diminution of their weight, and an increafe of their denomina- 
tion, but principally in the I dler way, and with the view of ad- 
juding them to the value of the filver currency during its fac- 
ceffive changes, both real and nominal. The adjudment was 
made in the former way, at the two lad debafements of fiiver in 
Edward Ill.Vreign, and at the debafement of Henry IV. In the 
fubfeqent debafements it has been made by the latter method , 
hut when the nominal value of the current gold was raifed, the 
Sovereign generally found it expedient to ilTue new gold coins of 
the former nominal value. Thus, when Edward IV. debafed his 
filycr, he raifed the gold noble from 6s. 8d* to 8s. 4d. ; but he 
foon after coined atigels at 6s. 8d. the old value of the noble, and 
angeleis c„qual to the former half nobles j and when Henry VIIL 
fird raifed the angel from 6s. 8d. to 7s. 6d., he coined george^ 
nobles of 6s. 8<1. ' V'hen the lad redu£lion of the fiiver took 
place in'EUzabeth’s reign, (he fixed the rate of gold to fiiver in 
coins of the old dajidgrd, at lo-J-f to i, and in thofe of the 
new (or of crown gold) at to i. Since that period, the 
phanges in the gold, coin have only been calculated to keep pace 
with the gradual alterations in the relative real values of the two 
precious metals. It is remarkable that no fuch alteration feems 
to hxwe called for a readjudment of the coinage till the beginning 
of James I.’s reign, although America had been difeovered above 
a 4 ‘entury, and even the richeft of the fiiver mines, thofe of Po« 
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tosi, upwards of fifty years v nay EIi3i:abeth, about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, valued the gold at a lower rate, in 
proportion to the silver, than Edward fll. had done ; yet k is 
well known that the aver*age silver price of wheat, during the last 
half of the sixteenth century, was nearly live times its silver price 
during the first half. (See the digression concerning the value of 
silver in the Wealth of Nations, particularly the tables at the end- 
of Book L chap. 11.) We should expect to find the whole gold 
coin exported, therefore, during this period, in consequence of 
the mint prices of the two metals being so much nearer each 
other than their market prices. But although no great exporta- 
tion of gold seems to have been the result of this discrepancy, 
soon after James’s accession it was found necessary to raise the 
mint price of gold *, aiul, by three several operations, that prince 
brought the proportion between gold and silver to y to 1, in 
coins of the old standard, and IS'-J to 1, in those of the new. 
After the Restoration it was raised still further ; and the whole 
rise, during sixty years from the union of the crowns, was 
j)er cent. But notwithstanding the grest depreciation of silver, 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeentli 
century, the silver price of gold seems to have risen with a very 
unaccountable slowness. The first reduction in the weight of 
the gold coin which James 1. made, was found sufiicicnt to 
create an unprecedented abundance of that currency for several 
years 5 yet it amounted to no more than of rise in 

the mint price of that metal. This was indeed, in some years 
more, found to be insuflicient ; and in the ninth year of his 
reign, he augmented the mint price 10 jycr cent, further, by rais- 
ing the nominal value. No sooner had this measure been adopt- 
ed, than it was found that the rise was much too great \ the silver 
coin began to disappear, and continued diminishing rapidly for 
many years, to the great discomfiture of tlie government, us we 
find by various proclamations against tlie manufatture of plate 
and the exportation of bullion, ‘ in r^sj^ett of the cxcejse f-f forraigne 
commodities^ which is a thing if? itseifr intolernhle. ’ Y ct the price 
of silver was all this time continuing to fall, and did not, in fact, 
reach its lowest point before the year ICMO or 1650. It was not 
till this last period, or about the time of the Commoinvealtli, 
that the depreciation of silver was able to cOiuiteract die eO'cets 
of the too great rise in the mint price of gold, eUccted the 
two operations of James, and by another reduction wlnch^he 
very injudiciously made at the time when silver was must quick- 
ly disappearing. After this*, the market silver price of gold con- 
tinued to rise, so that Charles II. once more rcniuced the weight 
of the gold coin. The guinea was issued at 20 shillings value, bu' 
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it beisai^e current a!t:#-feigHer tat% and, was allowed to vary with 
the t^lative market prices of , the two metals* The silver coin* 
during- the remaining part o( the century^ suffered extremely 
from flipping ; and at last this , evil rose to such a height^ that 
the guine^. passed for 30 shillings ; all commodities becarne dear 
in proportion ; and silver bullion was exported to buy gold*. 
The recoinage was now undertaken at a great expense ; and 
during the interval, the people became more accustomed to, gold 
than to silver coins, which were besides disliked in general pn 
:accQunt of their late degradation^ Guineas were at the same 
time prohibited from passing for more than 22 shillings j they 
soon fell to 21s. 6d. ; but this was still higher than the market 
price of gold bullion, and the neW silver coins were accordingly 
exported : so that in 1717, when government referred the consi-* 
deration of the matter to Sir Isaac Newton, he was of opinion 
that, in a short time, payments in silver would not be mada. 
without a premium. In pursuance of this great man’s advice, the 
nominal value of the guinea was reduced to 21$.; and it was 
fixed at this rate as legal tender. Still it was somewhat too high ^ 
he had been perfectly aware that the diminution might be too 
small, and had only recommended it as the first step, and for the 
5 %ake of experiment. But since that time no further change has 
taken place *, the mint silver price of gold has been always kept 
higher than its market silver price, by about ly?- percent,; the 
good silver coin has of consequence been all melted clown or ex- 
ported; what remains of it is imperfect in an extraordinary degree ; 
scarce any silver bullion has been brought to the mint *, and gold 
has become the substantial currency of the realm. 

In tracing the history of our pfesent gold coin, we have taken 
occasion to remark the slowmess with which the diminution of the 
value of silver alTcctcd the relative values of the precioUvS metals 
in coin, as a fact of wdiich no explanation whatever is ofl'ered by 
Lord Liverpool. We shall afterwards have an opportunity of re- 
curring to this point ; but, in the mean time, we must stop to 
notice a general observation of considerable moment, suggested by 
the details w'hich his volume furnivshes. We allude to the con^: 
Stant inefheacy of all the measures taken by the governmenr, with 
a view to create any sudden or violent changes in the state of the 
circulating medium, and the care with which it was always found 
neces^ayy to consult the public opinions or prejudices. When 
Hellry ul. first issued gold coins, the people refused to give, them 
currency. A precept was directed to the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London to enforce thpir circulation. Soon after> the citixem 
made representations against the money ; and a proclamation was 
published by tl^e^Jvingj declaring that npbody was pWigcd to takcL 
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the pieces, and that the holders of th^ should receive the fiill 
value from the treasury, deducting the charges of coinage. The 
first gold coins tvhich Edward III. made, were thought to be over^ 
valued, and therefore refused. A proclamation was issued, or- 
dering them to-be taken only with the consent of the receiver ; 
and another was soon after published to call them in. A new 
coinage was then made, in which the gold was, if any thing, un- 
dervalued; but still the people, unaccustomed to gold coins, re- 
fused them ; and they were ordered only to pass in large pay- 
ments. The prejudice, however, wore away ; and they were 
then ordered not to be refused in any payment. We have al- 
ready stated the particulars of another fact belonging to the same 
class, viz. the issue of new coins, of the old nominal value, as 
often as any change was made in the denomination of the old 
coins. The eiFects of the debasement of the silver coin by clip- 
ping during the latter part of the seventeenth century, illustrate 
the same general remark. It should seem that coins of that sort 
then came into bad repute; and this prejudice, assisted by the 
scarcity of silver during the recoinage, as well as by the increas- 
ing wealth of the country, ultimately changed the circulating me-’ 
dium from silver to gold. For the government, after the re- 
coinage, only fixed the maKimum of 22s, as the price of the gui- 
nea, originally estimated at 20s. and it fell to 218. 6d, ; which 
was vStill so much higher than the market silver price of gold, 
that the new and good silver was soon driven out of circulation ; 
and thus the prejudice against silver coins, now rendered quite 
groundless, kept up the mint price of gold, without any law to 
derange the natural level. 

15. The violent changes which took place in the monetary sys- 
tem, during the interval between the 154th Henry VIII. and the 
6th Edward VI., were of a different description from those hi- 
therto under consideration. They consisted in alterations of the 
standard. By three several debasements, Henry VIII. reduced 
the standard of silver from 11 oz, 2 dwt. and 18 grs. alloy, to 
4 oz. and 8 oz. alloy ; and Edward VI. brought it down to 8 oz. 
Und 9 oz. alloy ; so that the pound of old standard silver was now 
coined into 115/. 6s, 44d. Nor was any regard paid tp the relative 
values of gold and silver during these alterations. The proportion 
in S6th Henry VIII. was t'O I ; in 3d Edward VI. it was 

to 1 j and in 5th Edward VL it was only 2| to 1 : So that 
enormous profits, sometimes above 350 per cefit.j were made by 
melting and exporting the gold coin *, and accordingly it all dis- 
appeared from circulation in a very short time. The following 
passage describes some of the evil consequences which these oper 
rations on th^ coin produced. 

f AU commerce was nearly at a ftand. The farmeps were iinwilllns?f 
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to bripg provifions to market ; and when they offered them to Tale, they 
did not kiK3w what price to fet upon them. Mcrchanta and tradef^ 
nriea. alfo greatly incrcafed the price of every article which they had to 
fell- The government tried ev^iry method to keep up the value of the 
debafed colas then in circulation ; and proclamatious were ilTued for that 
purpofe> which were not obeyed. To enforce ohediencci Parliament 
paried a kw, already quoted, for inflifting penallies on thofe “ who 
fhould exchange a»)y coined gold or coined I'llver at a greater value than 
the fanre was, or fhoiild be, declared hy his Majefty’s proclamation to 
Recurrent for, within his dominions. ” Other proclamations were ifFued, 
for obliging perfons, under fevere pcnaltic?, to bring their corn and 
provifions to market, and ft»r fettlng prices on all ibe nectffary articles 
of confumption. The Parliament p;iffcd Jaws for regulating the man- 
irCr of buying and felling all foits of beafts and cattle, as well as butter 
and chtefe ; and for limiting the prices at which all forts of wine fhould 
fee fold. There v'as an act alf.^ fubjefting fuel to an afllze, which, in 
order to exclude from this trade fuch as were difpofed to monopolize, 
forbade any perfon to buy fuel, “ except fuch as burn it, or retail the 
fame. The law agaiiilf regraters, torcllailers, and engroflers, which 
has fomc time fince been repealed, was palled on that occafion, and ow- 
ed its origin to the obftru6lions to which every fpccics of internal traffic 
was at that time expofed. The farmers were difpofed to export to fo- 
reign countries many of the moft r>ecvfLry articles of life, rather than 
bring them to the country markets to be fold and exchanged for the 
bafe cciiu t and on this account the expoitation of thefe articles was. 
prohibited. * p. 91, 92. 

For these complicated evils, it appeared that a reform of the 
coin was the only remedy j and it was undertaken at the end of 
Edward's reign, upon very judicious principles, and to the fullest 
extent. He left this salutary change neaily cor.'.plcted ; and Eli- 
zabeth, by putting the last hand to so great a work, obtained, as 
often happens in such cases, the glory of the whole enterprizc. 
ludcerU there is nothing really admirable in the general policy of 
tills renowned Princess with respect to the coinage. If she finish- 
ed the reform of her brother, she departed from some of its 
wisest principles ; and, after restoring the standanl of fineness, 
she reduced the weight of the currency by several operations, and 
was only prevented from executing still greater changes, by the 
firmness and sagacity of Burleigh. The issue of base coin in 
Ireland during Tyrone’s rebellion, is a measure scarcely to be pa- 
ralleled in the history of public frauds, and leaves us in doubt 
whether most to admire at its violence, its impolicy, or its signal 
failure, if we except the extravagant imitation by James 11., it 
stands unmatched in the annals of the coinage. 

o 

It 

* The inefficacy of the plan was remarkable. The Irifli were leady 
for every fpecies of fubmiffion after the defeat of the infurredion 5 but 
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It i^^arcely necessary to conclude this sketch of the history of 
our cumney, by stating the motives that produced all the changes 
which it has undergone. Not content with levying a sum suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the coinage, or, as it was ancienriy 
termed, a ^r/isxa^^, the sovereigns of all countries have wished to 
increase this income, and, by the right of seignorage, to render 
it one of the ordinary branches of revenue. From raising a small 
Regulated sum in this way, they have proceeded to extort large 
and sudden supplies, by fraudulently adulterating the coin, or 
openly and compulsorily raising its nominal value. Lord Liver- 
pool has collecrcd a number of curious facts illustrative of this 
leading view. But the false theory of political economy, which 
frequently assisted its operations, and was the suh^Jcct of a contro- 
versy at different periods of the eighteenth century, though more 
honest, was marked with a stubborn blindness altogether unpar- 
donable, even in the infancy of political science. Our readers 
will recollect, that not only Mr Locke’s two masterly treatises 
upon money, were called forth by the prevalence of such gross 
errors among statesmen of a higher order j but also, so late as the 
Seven-years’ war, the same docriines appear to have been broach- 
ed with an alarming frequency, and gave rise to the second part 
of Mr Harris’s able vtork upon coins. That part is wholly occu- 
pied with an examination of the evils resulting from alterations 
in the established standard of money. * But, notwithstanding 
the long subnii^tcnco of such opinions, and the various unjusti- 
fiable measures which we have been contemplating in the history 
of British coinage, it is satisfactory to observe, that no nation has 
erred so little in these matters as ourselves. Our present pound 
Sterling is somewhat more than one third its original value ; the 
florin, the money of account in most parts of Germany, has suf- 
fered less than that of any other foreign state ; yet it is now six 
times less than it originally wns. Scotland, prior to the Union, 
had debased its pound to a thirty-sixth part ; the French livre has 
been reduced to a seventy-fourth of its original value j the Spa- 
nish 


the hafe coin was univerfally reje^led, and would not pafs, even at its 
real value. See Pacata Hibernia^ and Rlu V’ au^han^s D'lfcmirfc^ p. yj. 
James II.» after the revolution in Loglaud, forced a copper and pewter 
coinage upon cbe Iviffi, at the rate of above 660 times its intrinilc 
value. 

^ It was publiffud in 175S, and dedicated to Mr Lcgjsje. It con- 
tains much va^able matter and fatisfafloiy argument, mixed with fomc 
incorredl and confufed views of the natnte of currency. Rice Vaughan 
was, wc believe, the firft who ddlicttly dated the argument in this qnef- 
tjon^ ill l6y^. 
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wish maravedi to less than the thousandth ; and the Portu|fcse re 
has suffered still more. The superiority of England,, in mis re- 
spect, can only be ascribed to the early commercial prosperity, and 
the ancient liberty of tlie realm. 

We n6^y come to what will probably be considered as the most 
able and original part of this work, — the general principles of 
coinage laid down by the noble author, and the practical rules 
which he recommends to be adopted in the present state of our 
economy. We willingly admit the truth of a large proportion 
«f his doctrines; and, through the whole oourse of them, we 
find every reason to commend the perspicuity of his statements, 
and the forcible manner in which he illustrates his positions. On 
certain mater ia^^oints, however, it is our chance to differ from 
him ; and we shall frankly submit our reasons of dissent as we 
proceed. He divid-es this branch of the subject into three heads. 
XJnder the first, he proves that the current coin, which is to be 
the measure of prcyi:>erty, and instrument of commerce, should be 
made of one metal only ; in the second, he inquires what metal 
this should be ; and the last is occupied with remarks upon the 
coinage of the other metals. 

I. It is perfectly evident, that as the precious metals vary con- 
tinually in their relative value at the bullion market, the coins, 
which are only those metals in a manufactured state, must'likc- 
%vise change continually in their proportions to each other. If 
jgold bullkwi is fifteen limes as dear as silver bullion to-day, and 
the former is coined according to that proportion, into guineas, 
say of twenty shillings value; — to-morrow, when gold may be'slx- 
teen times, clearer than vsilver, the guinea must be v^ orch more than 
twenty vshiliings. The merchant wdro contracted to pay a hun- 
dred of those guineas, and would have performed his contract as 
readily in gold as in silver, had the relative value of the metals 
remained stationary, will now gain by paying in silver upon the 
former footing, and his creditors will lose in proportion. There- 
fore, when they bargained about a hundred guineas, they must 
have meant either gold or silver money, or some other money, va- 
lued at a known rate, and not any of those metals indifferently. 
In the one case, they used a definite and fixed, — in the other, a 
variable and uticertaiu language. No man will bargain to be paid 
for his labour in so much West India produce, generally, unless 
he means to receive tlie cheapest kind, and to take his chance of 
all changes of price to the term of payment : and if a hogshead 
pf sugar were worth two hogsheads of rum at the rime of coii- 
jtracting, and then rose to three hogsheads ; sliould ||e bargain to 
|)e paid a hogshead of sugar, or its value in rum, he would natu- 
jraJI) den>and three hogsheads of rum, and not two, if his debtor 
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refused to pay In sugar. There is, indeed, one variation inseparable 
from all such measures of value* lliough the coin be made only of 
a single metal, its relative value to other commodities must vary from 
time to time. This is quite unavoidable ^ but, by intrcKlucing two 
metals, and fixing their rates at the mint, a new source of uncer- 
tainty is added ; and, besides the variations of either metal in re- 
spect of other commodities, we are encumbered with their vari- 
ations ill respect of each other* We, in fact, give a double> 
meaning to the words expressing sums of money of account. The 
two meanings may coincide at the moment that the rate is esta- 
blished ; but there is an absolute certainty that they will very soon 
change, and keep always varying to a gre.iter or less distance from 
one another. Now, suppose that, after a relative value has been 
affixed to gold and silver at the mint, and both coins have been 
declared legal tender according to this rate, a change takes place 
in their relative market prices y it is clear that the coins of the 
metal which has become dearer in the market than at the mint, 
will disappear j they will be melted down, in order to be sold at 
the market price for the other metal. When both coins are legai 
tender, no man will pay his debts in the metal which is underva- 
lued *, because, by doing so, he would lose the difference betw^een 
the mint price and the maiket price of that metal, estimated in 
terms of the other. Thus it has always happened, that a change 
in the relative market prices of the precious metals has caused one 
of them almost entirely to disappear from the circulation *, and 
tliis, we conceive, must ever continue to happen, so long as go- 
vernment fixes the rates at which those metals, when coined, sl**^ll 
be exchanged for one another. We shall presently see how far 
Lord Liverpool limits this inference, although he is clearly of o- 
pinion that only one of the metals can constitute the standard mea- 
sure of property, as he calls it, or general instrument of com- 
merce j a proposition which, to our minds, conveys no meaning 
whatever, unless in the sense to w'hich, following the doctrine of 
Mr Locke, wc have just now pushed it. 

IL Our author's attention is mainly directed to demonstrate, 
that gold co^n has now become, in this country, tlie measure of 
property. In order to make out this point, he first takes a view 
of the law respecting tenders of payment. It is quite manifest, 
that, immediately upon the introduction of gold coins, in the 
reign of Henry III., they were made legal tender equally with 
silver, at the rate established in the mint indentures. Lord Liver- 
pool says they continued to be so till the 1 5th of Charles II* But 
in this therej||^pr?ae inaccuracy ; for he has himself stated, in the 
history of tflPfepinage, that Henry III., finding the people averse 
to the innovation, pr,d<?r)3d the new coins only to he taken at the 
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Option of the receiver ; in otfier words, he declared them not to 
be legal lender; arid on this footing they remained, if they con- 
tinued at an in circulation, till the 1 9th of Edward III. Since 
Aat thri^, they have been legal tender at the mint rate, till 15th 
Charles II. ; and from that year to the 3d George I., at any rate 
above a cettahi fninimum fixed by law. They were then once 
EEfore tnade legal tender at a fixed rate, equally with silver ; and 
in the I#th of tlie King, the silver coins were ordered to be legal 
tender for sums exceeding twenty-five pounds, only according to 
their weight, at the rate of Ss. 2d. an ounce, Tnis regulation 
>iras renewed in 179B, and continues in force. The copper coins 
are only legal tender for sums not exceeding a shilling ; some of 
them only for sums not exceeding sixpence. We may remark, in 
passing, that the statutes which limit the sum for winch silver coin 
shall be legal tender, do by no means enact that silver itself shall 
not be legal tender to any amount. Silver Coin, in fact, is still 
legal tender for all sums, only riot by tale ; and it cannot even be 
said to pass ^s bullion ; for the price at which it shall be received 
is specified, arid not left to the market standard. An ounce of 
this coin is to pass for die nominal sum of 5s. 2d., or for a quar- 
ter of a guinea wanting of a guinea. We do not therefore 
see what our author’s argument gains by the view of the subject 
which considers it < as a question of law. ’ No one can doubt 
tliat gold coins have long been legal tender : he has not disproved . 
that silver coins are so likewise. There cannot be a doubt that 
they were originally the sole tender, and that, to this day, the 
tn&ney of account here, as well as on the Continent, bears refer- 
ence, in its name at least, to the weight of silver, of which it 
once consisted. But, considering the discussion as a question of 
fact. Lord Liverpool has a better argument. We have already 
traced the change which happened about the beginning of last 
century, in the customs and opinions of the Community regarding 
coins. Pdrtly from that circumstance, and partly from the over- 
valuation of the guinea in 1717, which soon banished the greater 
part of the silver coin from circulation, the gold currency has, for 
a hundred years past, formed the great bulk of our specie, and 
tCgulated all the rest. The complete revolution which has thuA 
taken place in the kind of the circulating medium, is very happi- 
ly illustrated by our author from a variety of topics. Before the 
tecoinage in King William’s reign, the defective State of the sil- 
ver coins produced the utmost inconvenience. AH prices were 
raised, and, a guinea sold for thirty shillings. Now, when the 
silver is as defective as it was then, prices are all affected 

by its deficiency, and the value of the guinea sufi^ no change. 

' Brfore the recoinage of King William, foreign exchange was kept 

constantly 
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constanly at least 20 cait. against this country, by the state of 
the silver. Nothing of this kind has happened in consequence 
of tlic present imperfections of our silver coin, though, prior to 
the recoinage of 1774, the deficiency of the gold coins constant- 
ly and materially influenced the rate of exchange. In like man- 
ner, the price of both gold and silver bullion has been regulated 
by the state, not of the silver, but of the gold coins. It never 
was aflected by the deficiency of the former; but it rose when' 
the latter were defective, and fell again after the last recoinage. 
^ Thus it appears, ’ says Lord Liverpool, ‘ that not only the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, but the merchants of foreign nations who 
have any intercourse with. us, and even those wdio deal in the pre- 
cious metals of which our coins are made, concur in opinion, that 
tlie gold coins are now the principal measure of property in this 
kingdonn ’ 

This change, our autlior imputes to the increased affluence 
and commercial prosperity of the country ; remarking, that in 
the early and less wealthy stages of society, copper coins alone 
are known ; that by degrees silver is introduced, and, as mercan- 
tile transactions become more frequent and important, silver 
coins of a greater value are used ; that gold then takes its place; 
and even this precious metal being found burthensome for con*^ 
St ant use, in the most refined state of commerce, a substitute is 
provided by the resources of paper credit. 

Tlie history of the English specie throws great light on this 
view of the subject ; and one observation wdiich it furnishes, is 
so appropriate to the illustration of the foregoing deductions, 
that we cannot forbear stating it more particularly. At the Con- 
quest, the value of silver, compared with other commodities, 
was not much less than that of gold is at the present day. Com- 
modities have ^ since risen to fifteen times their nominal silver 
price in that early period. Our author infers from thence, that 
there was nearly the same diflerence bet'ween goods and silver 
then, that there is between silver and gold now. He forgets, 
however, that the rise of fifteen times includes the alteration in 
the real value of the currency, and that therefore the intrinsic 
value of silver was only five times greater than it is now. But 
this diflerence is sufficient to illustrate the connexion between 
the progress of wealth, and the change of the currency, and to 
show that a gold circulation is not much more costly now than a 
circulation of silver was formerly. 

But, not only has the gold coin become in fact the circulating me- 
dium of this.country, and for that reason, according to our author, 
deserves to be retained in the same function ; — there is another 
point in which he thinks itjjosjgsses^jlecideci preeminence over 

silver 
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silver coin, as a measure of property ; — its yalue is much less liable 
to variation* The proofs of this material proposition are drawn 
partly from. records of the Bank of England, and partly from 
the information of a respectable dealer in bullion, Mr (Jarbctt of 
Birmingham, and of some other well-informed persons. By the 
former, it appears, that the bank has purchased gold during 
twenty years, ending 1797, with no more than a half percents 
variation of price at any time. By Mr Garbett*s account, gold 
purchased with, or sold for bank notes, has varied during forty 
years no more than per cent, in the London market ; while 
silver exchanged for the same article has varied in ten years, 
ending 1793, more than 19^ per cent. ,^By oth^r information, it 
is shown, that the price of dollars varied during 41 years, end-^ 
ing 1796, nearly 16f per cent.f and during 22 years, ending 1797, 
nearly per cent. Whence, Lord Liverpool infers, that gold 
varies a great devil less in its price from time to time than silver, 
anc 'is on this account the most proper of the precious metals, 
fan a standard of value and instrument of commerce, and that 
the others should only be used in exchanges below the value of 
the gold currency. 

Without examining, for the present, what is really meant by the 
advice* here offered, ‘ to make gold the principal measure of pro- 
perty in our coinage ; ’ and before entering on the remaining 
parts of our author’s plan, we shall stop to notice the great fal- 
lacy of the demonstration just now analyzed, to establish the' 
proposition that gold varies more than silver in its market price# 
WKpn the bank purchased gold bullion, it must have paid for it 
cither in silver or in notes, or in some other kind of paper cur- 
rency or stock. If the equivalent was silver, then the variation 
in the price^of that metal, was the very same with the variation 
stated to have taken place in the price of gold, and no other. 
Consequently, the proposition that gold varied only one half per 
cent, in its value during twenty years, means equally that silver 
varied no more during the same period, or that the relative va- 
lues of the two metals continued steady within those limits. If 
the gold was bought with notes or any other paper currency, it 
is clear that, previous to the restriction (and the statement refers 
to twenty years before 1797), the paper medium was altogether 
regulated by die specie, either gold or silver, for which it was 
exchangeable, but principally by the gold coin ; and as long as 
it continued easily exchangeable for gold, its price could never 
vary considerably from the price of that coin i therefore, the 
price of gold bullion, estimated ill paper currency, must have 
been always, in those circumstances, nearly the same, being in 
uuth the price of gold.bHlli,on estimated in gold coin j and, in 

. so 
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so far as the paper may be supposed to. have befelfi influenced bjp, 
the silver currency, the former airguipent Jlpplies. As for any 
kind of stock in which the bank may, have paid for gold, its 'va* 
lue is always resolvable into specie or paper : w*hencc we may 
infer, that the stationary rate of the bank prices of gold, proves 
only one of two things, — either that the gold coin and gold bul- 
lion kept nearly equal in value^ as must always happen, —or that 
the silver Varied as little in price as the gold. But Mr &arbett 
found that gold bought with bank notes varied only per ceniu 
during forty years ; whereas, silver purchased in the same way^ 
varied 19^ per cent* during ten years. Hie forty years must have 
included a period of twenty-one years before the recoinage of 
gold in 1774, for it was forty years ending 1793, This varia- 
tion of 54- per cent* in the papgr price of gold, then, only shows, 
either that the paper Was aifected by the state of the gold coin 
at that time, or, in general, that the circulation was not so littte 
influenced by the silver as it has been since. But when wc ^are 
told that the paper price of silver varied 19 J per ccnti during ten 
years ending 1793, while the paper was entirely regulated by 
the gold currency 5 we are told at the same , time that the gold 
varied precisely as much in its silver price. And so of the state- 
ment regarding the price of dollars from 1774 to 1797:"*^ it 
must either have been paid in paper or gold. It is rather singu-a 
lar, that so acute an observer as Lord Liverpool almost always 
shows himself, did not consider, that in stating the accounts of 
the purchasers of silver bullion, he was always stating at the same 
time the accounts of the sellers of gold, or of that which is regu- 
lated by the gold coin j and that a person could not buy silver much 
dearer or cheaper than he had formerly clone, unless another per- 
son at the same time bought gold, or the representative of gold, 
at a price equally different from its former price. It is manifest 
from the whole, then, that no proof whatever has been offered 
of the superior steadiness of gold* The bank cliroetprs, indeed, 
are said to keep its price somewhat more upon a level, by their rule 
of only purchasing at a certain price ; but if the proportion be- 
Ween its supply and the demand for it, were t6 v^ry considerably, 
this rule must be broke through. In that case, the price of ^old 
might be said to vary j and the same might be, said of the stiver 
given for it. The ease with whicji the bank has maipbined its 
rule hi ordinary times, may, on the other hand, be accounted a 
proof, that the proportion between t^c supply and demand of gold, 

vot.. VII. no. 14^ T or 

^ It is \V^1-thy of ^rhafk, tliat the year of greateft variation in thid 
period waa 17 ^ 7 , whin the Sale of the bank pstper was changed. See 
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dt its real prfce, Is^ been steady j and the tety satne may be af-- 
lifWied of the teal prko of the silver given for it. ' No account 
stated between the two metals. can ever prove any thing respecting, 
either excilu^ively We m ust have a comparison instituted' between^- 
the relative value of silver and corn, for example, as well as be-^ 
tween silver and gold, or paper, in order to prove that the one" 
ihetal has fluctuated in price more than the other. 

It may perhaps be thought, that certain general considerations^ 
alluded to by Lord Liverpool, furnish a safer criterion for determin- 
ing the question, — as, the greater use of silver in manufactures, and 
its annuid exportation to the East, — which circumstances tend to* 
mak^ it more an article of commerce than gold. But we must not 
forget, that, in proportion as any artielie is much used in commerce^ 
the supply is always more likely to accommodate itself to the de^ 
lriand> and to retain tltat adjustment. The supply of the silver 
mines is probably much more constant than that of the gold ; be- 
cause the silver ore is disposed in larger veins, varying little in rich- 
ness j and the gold, chiefly found in a virgin state, is scattered up" 
and down in* sand, or masses of clay, where it is found by kind of 
random search it is, in fact, less the produce o£ regular industry 
than any other metal. But, indepemlent of this difference, the de- 
mand for silver is peculiarly constant. Mot only is a regular export- 
ation carried on to the East, but the money of most countries is 
iftadeof tfiib luetaL With the exception of England and PartugaV 
bj^ far the greatesfi part of the specie in the European markets, con- 
sists of silver coim TLhese circumstances, therefore, render silver 
rathl^r a more steady measure of value than gold. It should 
seem, indeed, that within tlie last ten or twelve years tlie value 
of silver has been falling considerably. There is scarce any 
other mode of explaining the universal, and,, in general, ptopor-r 
rionate ri«e in the money price of commodities ^ and, no doubt, 
the improvements which have been introduced into the Spanish 
American mines, may suggest an easy explanation of this fact. ^ 
But if the supply of silver has thus exceeded the demand for it, a 
great quantity oi gold has, within the same period, been tlirown 
lOcsc, by means of the increased paper currency of this country^ 
which had formerly abserbed the greatJest portion of that metal ^ 
and -this has certainly prevented any ri&e in the silver price of gold, 
or-a-ny greater fluctusition in the price of silver, than in tliat of 
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V7e allude to the adoption of the amalganiiition prot6efe^ ptoieu- 
htly, borrowed' from the admirable eftahliflimciits of Bbrn iri-the 

> lungariau mines. A fpecirtnen of this improvement may' be feen at 
the iilver mines of Prclderv, vrjiWfc a jatrea£c.>stt£ 

proik'Cc has bi'en eflVwtcd by it. » - 
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the mbife costly metaL Upon the .whole, tliercfore, see 
toason whatever to conclude, that, gold 5s abetter standard /of 
comparison than silver, for the estimation of other commodities, 
in consequence of its superior steadiness of price ; and if there is 
any difference in this respect, we ate pretty clear that it is fin fa- 
vour of^silver. 

III. Having maintained, by the reasoning ^hich we have just 
now analyzed, that the gold coin ought to be the measure of pro- 
perty -in this country, the noble author proceeds to state the de- 
tails of his plan fpr reforming the monetary system i The gol4 
coin should be kept, he thinks, as perfect as possible, and should 
be made at the public expence, without any charge in the manner 
of a brassage j much less with any deduction for seigmrage. The 
silver coins, on the contrary, should pay for the charges of manu- 
facture \ they should only be a legal tender as change for single^ 
pieces of the gold coin ; and the copper should bear the same rela- 
tion to the silver* The inferior coins ought to be regulated by the 
relative value of the ttletals of which tkey ate made to gold, ob- 
tained from a cortiparison of many years, and of the bullion prices 
in foreign countries, as well as at home. Biit it is strongly main- 
tained, 'that this value should be fixed at the mint, and not left to 
the regulation of the market, — partly because persons residing at a 
distance from the bullion market, and, in general, the poorer, or-* 
ders, must be ignorant of the changes in the relative, vftlqe of ,the 
precious metals, — partly for a very singular reason* beoavs.e, tallow- 
ing the comparative prices of the coins to be fixed in the mark^, 
is * contrary to law, and transferring the right of setting a rate of 
value on the coins from the Sovereign to individuals. * In adjust- 
ing the rate at the mint, he wisely conceives that the i*present de- 
nominations and nominah proportions should be retained, but that 
any alteration which the real market price of the metals may render 
proper, should be effected by a change in the Weight of the new 
silver coini’ He closes his statement with a Variety of details rc-^ 
specting the present state of the circulating medium, and the par- 
ticulars of the measures required for its reformation Upon the ge- 
neral principles previously laid down. The amount of the gold in 
circulation, he endeavours to compute from the returns of coinage 
$mce, 1774, and from pertain general considerations relative tp the 
increased tr3d4abf ,the.cbmjtry,. . TMre were rpcoin.ed, at that tinve, 
nearly twenty millions and a half, and five millions might remain 
in currency* Since, that time,., upwards of 80’ millions have been 
cpined| of which, ^ibotve.'! 3,7 00,0QQ were of gold .rccpuicd from 
having ^bei^o^e.4eficipntj.,^o^ Uie reniaining 1 7,800,000, pur author 
estimates,* that* oaily fouK sn4 a J^lf have bej^Urclear addi- 

UouXo ihe^gohi coituige 1777 •, the 
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rd^st of the hullion, he thinks,, was our own guineas exported and 
brought back j so that, according to this statement, he ‘ cannot 
venture to estimate the quantity of gold coins now in his Ma- 
jcsty^s dominions at more than tnirty millions in nominal value, ^ 
How Lord Liverpool could bring himself to admit so high a 
statement, entirely surpasses our comprehension. After all the 
changes that the new system of paper credit has introduced into 
our circulation — when the number of country banks has in- 
creased within eight years from 230 to 517 — when the issues' 
of bank paper in England, and still more in Ireland, have 
been altogether unexampled — ^when country bankers’ notes have 
confined the circulation of the London and Dublin bank notes al- 
most entirely to those two cities — ^when country bankers are only 
obliged to pay in bank paper, and the great banks themselves are 
absolved from paying at all — when no material difference has 
arisen between the commodity price of paper currency, and that 
gf gold, the only means by which any considerable quantity of 
the latter could have been retained in circulation under all the 
foregoing circumstances truly it is surprising, that LordLiver- 
pqol should adventure so hardy an estimate of the amount of our 
gold currency, and maintain that it has increased nearly a fifth 
part since the general recoinage. We have no desire to hazard a 
computation on a subject where the data are necessarily so imper- 
fect j but, rather than call the quantity of gold now in circulation 
thirty millions, wc should be disposed to deny that it can possibly 
amount to one million. The cash paid by London bankers, we 
are informed by the noble author himself, does not in some cases 
exceed a thirtieth. In others a fortieth, and in others a hundred 
and fortieth, of what they pay in notes ; and, in many parts of 
the kingdom, guineas are scarcely ever seen. 

After this extraordinary calculation, which has forced us to stop 
in our abstract, Lord Liverpool mentions some particulars in die art 
of assaying, as practised at the mint, which show how accurately it 
is carried on, and how perfect both the weight and standard of our 
gold are kept. The remedy is indeed forty grains, which is certain- 
ly too large \ but in several trials of the pix, made upon issues of 
twenty-eight millions, no deviation has been detected in the Stand- 
ard, ^hd not above four grains in the weight. The admirable ex- 
periments of Messrs Cavendish and Hatchet, which we formerly 
gave an account of (NO. VI.), proved that the nature of the al-* 
loy at present in use was, if not the best that could be adopted,, 
at least so near it, as to preclude all temptation to alter it, The 
quantity of silver now In circulation cannot, our author thinks, 
e;^cc(;d four millions in nominal value, and is probably much less, 
The deficiency of these coins in weight is very considerable. 

n 
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1898, it amounted to 3f per cent, in crowns, 9 A- in half-crown% 
in shillings, and 38^ in sixpences ; in 1787, it was smaller, 
and has therefore, in all probability, increased since 1798. Y^t 
so great is the want of these coins^ that a premium is sometimes 
given for them above their nominal value. What compensation 
should be made to the holders of the clipped silver, in the event 
of a recoinage, our author does not precisely state ; but from the 
precedents which he discusses, it should seem as if he thought a 
,small relief sufficient. Indeed, any large compensation, such as 
was made in King William’s time, would not only cost a great 
sum to the nation, but operate as a powerful encouragement to 
coiners of base metal, and clippers of the lawful coin. The issue 
of bank dollars, * he vindicates upon the necessity of the case ; and 
skys, that ‘ the blame, if any such is to be imputed, falls not on 
those who permitted these d^lars to be issued, but on those who 
neglected to supply your Majesty’s subjects wuh a sufficient quan»- 
tity of legal silver coins:’ — a proposition which we must confess 
is not intelligible to us. The amount of the copper coins in cir- 
culation, he thinks, may be from half a million to 550,000 nomir 
nal value 5 and the counterfeits of this description amount to a 
much greater sum : So great is the delicieucy of that coin for the 

T 3 purposes 

* The obje^ions which were dated, in the felTion 1804, to the iffue 
■of bank dollars, always appeared to as conhderably exaggtrated. They 
came in the form of arguments againft the bill for punifhing the coun- 
terfeiting of thofe tokens ; and there can be no doubt, that, coiidder- 
ing the bank merely as a trading company, the crime of > falfifyifi^l.the 
dollars was as great as that of forging their notes, or any common bifli 
of exchange. Befides, the bank was anfwerable for them at par ; fo 
that they w^ere only new bank notes for ninepcnce, with this difference, 
that nobody was compelled to receive them in payment. It is another 
queflion, how far they were likely to remain in circulation, while the 
other currency of the country was in its prefent fituation. In 1798, 
Ihillings were current for 24*^ per cent,, and fixpenccs for 3 8*1, above 
their intrinhe value- If the clipping has gone on fince that time at its 
former rtfte, fliillinga are now current for 28 per cant,, and fixpences f<ir 
40 per cent, above their value. . But the dollars were only ciuTent for 
15 per cent* more than their value : it was difficult, tlierefoi’c, to con- 
ceive how they (hmild retain their place in a filvcr circulation, compofej 
chiefly of coins, the rnetal of which was fo mucli more overrated, 
Almofl: all the crowns coined in King William’s time have difappeared, 
though they might now pafs for nearly 4 per cent, above their value ; 
tmd a.flmil^ premium of ii percent, has not retainetl, perhaps, above 
one third of 'the half-cr6wns coined dt tlie fame time. The effefts of 
the diminutiott of the inferior coins could foaively be lefs con fiderabJe 
•Upon the bank do!!tu-S. ; - , 
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j^rposes of the fbiai} tr^de, Before any re?:omage can bS efftet- 
ed> some alteratidtie raiist made in ' the establishment of the 
ttimt. The standard requires no rectification, as was already no- 
ticed, and the a!!(5y is sufficiently perfect. The machinery, how- 
ever, is on all hands allowed to oe very faulty. While the great., 
te^it progress has been making in every mechanical Contrivance 
nsfed by individuals, and, more especially, in the very department 
of stamping and coining, the machinery of the mint, alone, moves 
on in the old and clumsy fashion, and fulfils the common fttte of 
government manufactories, by remaining stationary in the midst 
of universal improvement. The adoption of Mr Boulton's ad- 
mirable inventions, which foreign states have been eager to natu- 
ralise in their mints, would both increase the beauty and accuracy 
of our money, and enable a recoinage to be effected with at least 
tenfold despatch. It would enable the government to regulate the 
profits of the officers employed in the monetary establishment, and 
give room to a dynasty of talents and learning in that important 
department. Our author most laudably inculcates the necessity 
of calling forth the first scientific abilities in the nation to the as- 
sistance of the executive in these reforms ; and lays it down as 
n maxim, * that the mint of every country should be a sort of 
college, composed of men of science in the superior departments, 
and, iq the inferior, of eminent artisans in their respective branches 
of business. ' 

AVhen the coinage shall have been placed on a perfect foot- 
ing, by the reforms already sketched out, it will be necessary 
to make such arrangements as may prevent the recurrence of 
the present evils, from the practices of clippers, and other un- 
fair dealers in the precious metals; An estimate may be formed 
of the loiv profits on which these persons will trade, from some 
facts stated by Sir Isaac Newton in his report of 1717, It ap- 
pears that the louls-d'or was brought into general circulation: 
durihg King William's reign, from being rated at 5Jd. above it^ 
real value, compared with our coins ; and that a siniilar profit of 
5<l on the inoidore inundated the west of England with those 
pieces. The louls-d’ors were utterly banished from circulation, 
by being decried to three farthings below their real Value j and 
the moidorcs by being brought to one penny below that value. 
Where men will trade on such slender gains, it is scarcely possible 
entirely to prevent the injuries with w^hich their operations affect 
our coins. The, only remedy for this evil seems to consist in some 
regulations for constantly weighing the currency giyen in pay- 
ments. In the early periods of our hisSrory, when the pounds by 
t?^ight ami by tale coincided, a method of this sort was adopted 
keeping the mdney chiirc. The empensatio ad' pensitrtt 
Ljnly a practice of receiving specie by weighty when the currency 
" " ‘ hud 
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3iad biJC^e debased j and th^ cQinpensatio ad scalam was a c^rtai^ 
general allpwance^made withpiit wei^fhingi in consideration. of thp 
damage sustained bj the cutnrency, and. .calculated upon an av^ 
jrage^ In after, times, vadous laws were made for preventing tKp 
circulation of money which shotild have suffered more than a cer^ 
tain diminution by wear, and for enforcing the weighing of coins 
teceivedf^iii payments. The diminution was frequently denomu 
i^tedj generally, ‘ reasonable wear, * and left to be determined by 
the magistrate of the district. But, in die year J776’, a more 
delimte rule was promulgated by a, proclamation, (founded on the 
Hthof the King, cap. 70.), declaring that the guinea should not 
pass, it weighed less than 5 gr. 8 dwt.^ the half-guinea, 2 gr. 
i0;dwt,,.; and so of the other coins in proportion. This regula- 
tion has certainly not been duly enforced at the great public olHces 
•where specie is received and paid out in *thc greatest quantities ; 
and much of its good tendency has in consequence been defeated. 
But our author seems to think that it furnishes the only unexcep- 
tionable remedy for the evil in question, by affording a constant 
check to the arts of -those who tamper with the ^ocle of the 
country, and by causing a gradual renewal of the coins as they 
happen to be worn in tlie ordinary course of circulation. He con- 
ceives, too, that an allawance, after the mantier aof the ancient 
mnjH'iuaiio^ might bo established in the case of coins much wora^ 
twopence might be deducted for every grain which the gold coin 
wanted j and so in proportion for silver — a mmimiim being fixed, 
bqlQw which neither should be -current at all. This arrangement 
would, on the one hand, remove the necessity of two frequent a 
recoinage, and prevent, on the other, the extreme 'degradation of 
^Ji^r specie. 

c .This work cpncludes vdth some general remarks upon tlie pre- 
sent state of our paper circulation. A pretty decided opinion is 
delivered against the extent of this currency, which In.s almost 
banished the precious metals from the retail trade of tlie country. 
It is, however, to the issues of small nates, and the cuircncy of 
tire country banks, that our author chiefly objects. The former 
interfere most v/ith the coins of the Tcalm ; and as the latter 
only pass within particular districts, a pervSoii cannot travel 
through difl'erent parts of the kingdom without changing his 
money several times over. Nor has the market price of bullion 
fallen in consequence of the coin being throwni out of circula- 
tion ; it has, on. the contrary, ri'^cn considerably above the mini: 
price ; and thus all influx of bullion into tlie mint has necessarily 
been ijtoppcd. ' Now the Bank of England, lie contends, 
the great repository of unemployed cash, and must always be 
.4 i?.iJed upon for S-uppUcs when the failures -of private .bankers or 
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other causes cohtraat the'CirctiUtion. * It is thereby responsible, 
not only for the value of its own notes, but, in a certain degree, 
for such as may be issued by every private banker in the kingdom, 
let the substance, credit, or discretion of such a banker be what 
It may. ’ But when the market price of gold is so much higher 
than its mint price, the bank cannot afford to purchase that 
metal for coinage ; and if it could, whatever was coined would 
bo melted again ; so that until this evil is remedied, the bank 
cannot safely resume its cash payments. And Lord Liverpool 
Confirms his unfavourable view of country banks, and the excess 
of our present paper currency, hy a sketch of the history of 
paper credit : in the whole of which, he can find nothing at all 
resembling it, not even in the late history of France; for there 
the government, or the great corporate bodies of the state, and 
pot private individuals, issued the new paper money. No speci- 
fic method of checking this practice is pointed out. We are 
only left to conclude, in general, that according to his Lord- 
4?hip’s xSeritiments, the legislature should interfere, and that the 
reform of the coinage, the great object of his plans, can never 
be completely effected until some check is given to the traffic of 
the country banks. 

We h.ive now finished the analysis of all the speculations into 
which Lord Liverpool enters, upon tlie system of British cur- 
rency ; and have, in passing, stated sucli subordinate objections 
as required a more immediate attention while going through the 
.'details to which they refer. We proceed to bring under a sepa- 
rate head, those more general and fundamental exceptions which 
we must take to several of his positions. And although he has 
iinticipated some few objections, and given answers to them, yet, 
as they happen not to be those to which we think him chiefly 
Jiable, we have deeined it unnecejisary to detain our readers with 
any account of them. They arc to be found at p. 16^5 el seqq. 
Ours are of, a dificrent complexion, and relate to the following 
points ; — the schenae for making gold the * chief measure of pro- 
perty ! — the relation proposed to be established between that and 
the other coins — the opinions delivered respecting brassage and 
seignorage — and the arguments upon paper Currency. 

In tho first place, we apprehend that a considerable incorrect- 
ness prevails through all the reasonings by which Lord Liverpool 
recommends it to the government to make one of the metals, ra- 
ther than any of the others, a standard, or, as he calls it, a 
measure of property. In opposition to Mr Locke, who contcMid- 
'^ed that silver was the money of account all the World over, our 
^aUthor maintains that, in this country, gold has become the stand- 
money y and ^ving, by the natural course of events, usurped 
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in fact the place of silver, ought, he tliinks, to be confirmed in 
its new capacity by the public authority* W e suspect there is no 
small inaccuracy of language in this dispute v and that the com^- 
batants, as often happens, . were theiir terms defined, would be 
much nearer one opinion than they are aware. If regard is had 
to the origin and etymology of the language in which all modern 
contracts are conceived, and if this is allowed to be a fair test of 
the sense in which the words are taken ; then, no doubt, silver is 
the commodity meant to be conveyed away in every bargain of 
sale> and referred to as an equivalent or common measure in all 
comparative estimates of value. In this case, he who promises 
to pay so many pounds sterling, or livres, promises a certain quan- 
tity of precious metal, in the words which once signified that 
precise weight of silver, w'lien no other precious metals were in 
use, but which custom or law has since transferred to mean, in- 
discrlminatf ly, a much smaller weight of silver, or a certain weight 
of gold. Thus, too, a Roman would promise to pay so many 
pounds of copper, (the only commodity that originally he could 
have exchanged), when in fact he meant to promise those 
substitutes which the Increased wealth and varying institutions of 
the state had provided for it. It happens always, then, that the 
words used to denote pecuniary value, are retained from the com- 
modity of which money was first made. What new meanings 
they shall in the course of time acquire, must depend altogether 
on the change of circumstances. These must determine as well 
the quality as the quantity of the commodity really expressed by 
the antiquated terms. Since Mr Locke wrote, certain events, 
formerly related, have almost banished silver from the circulation 
of this country, and substituted gold in its place. But we still 
contract to pay pounds sterling ; only, we bind ourselves to pay 
optionally cither so much silver, or its value in gold, at a rate 
fixed and known at the time of making the bargain. The pro- 
portion between the supply of, and demand for gold, too, will 
regulate the price of that article, and fix the real value of the 
money alluded to in the contract, more or less exclusively as it 
may happen more or less completely to have usurped the place of 
silver in the currency ; and thus, the case may occur in every 
country which has occurred here, that in bargaining nominally 
for silver, the seller will have the real value of gold only in his 
eye, knowing that his price will be paid in that metal. And the 
case is precisely the same with paper money. 

There are, however, some occasions on which the new names 
are used in contracting or in keeping accounts. All gambling 
transactions are stated in guineas, and so are many contracts .of 
in^qrance 5 nay, in some parts of the country, particularly iyi 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, where* bank jpaper has long iormed the bulk of the cur- 
rency, the lower people are accustomed to reckon in * nate^^* 
aneaniiig ^ 2 )ounds 4 . ' In these cases* there is aii end to the ques- 
tion; for the money of account coincides with the medium actu^ 
ally circulating* Yet, still, he who promised to pay twenty guir 
neas*^ may perform his contract by giving twenty-rone pounds in 
silver ;carrency ^ and he who became bound for tweuty^one mtes^ 
will find his creditor very ready to accept twenty guineas* It is, 
therefore, a juattcr of mere indifference in what language bar- 
.gains made and accounts kept, provided the terms used are 
always defined* So long as there is a dotble circulation in any 
country, when We talk of one metal, we in truth mean eitlier of 
the two At a known relative valuation, whicli may be fixed by 
Jaw, or left to be settled in the market ; and when we call one of 
them Ae common measure of properly, we can only mean to as- 
«ert, that the other having nejrly ^libappeated from the circula- 
tion, the real price of the wh^ch remains is alone attended to 
in all contracts* It is absurd tr» call one a standard or measure 
rather than the other, if botii conii. ue i/i circulation. They are 
l}Oth measures and standards. Eudi of them may be compared 
with all ot!>€r commodities ; and they may both he compared. to- 
gether. The vaiuG of cither may thus be measured by the other; 
and tlie value of ordiiiary .property may be measured in either, or 
in terms applicable to both. A guinea is equal in value to twenty- 
one shillings 4 and a cert.iin quantity of wheat is equal in value 
tO'twenty shillings, or to I % of a guinea, or to a pound, which, 
though it once signified only so much silver, now signifies indif- 
ferently twenty shillings, cr of a guinea, or, finally, a piec^ 
of paper equivalent to cither. But what do we mean by ‘ ap- 
pointing ' one of the .netals * the stamlard or measure of proper- 
ty ? * If both mtrals are to be allowed circulation, both must 
equally measure; and all that government cdn do, is to order, that 
certain words shall be used in expressing tT.‘4nsfers or valuations — ^ 
a command whifii will probably be little attendetl to. If one 
metal forms the bulk of tlV circulation, ail prices will be regulat- 
ed by it, whether the government orders those prices to bo stated 
in terms of this metal or of tire otlier, or of some third which is 
scarcely in actnrd use. I’he government may, indeed, attempt to 
drive a metal out of circulation, by ordering tnat it vshall no loiiger 
he a legal tender ; but though such a measure might produce much 
injustice toward the debtors inexisling contracts,it would only make 
men alter the language of their future transactions, 30 as to retain 
tiie use of that metal which was previously found the most con- 
V^enient. .Nor would any other effect follow from the me^isure pro- 
p^d by Lord Liverpool^ wfth foe view of limiting tlie ,use of sil- 
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ver to the smaller transaotions of trade. The proposition, there^ 
fore, that only one metal can^ be the standard of value, appears to 
us quite unintelligible, if it means any thing more than that only- 
one metnl can have its value fixed in reference to the money of 
account, of any other third mean of comparison. But if either 
gold or silver (it matters not which, in any conceivable state of 
the circulation) is valued, or reckoned, or named, (for that is all 
the matter at issue) with reference to the ideal commodity, a 
pound sterling, which has long been the language of our accounts ^ 
and if the coins of the other metal are allowed to take their va»- 
lue in reference to the same pound sterling, by their real value in 
tefercnce to the metal already named, we have i complete stand- 
ard or measure, composed of parts, but of parts whose propers 
tions never vary. We have two measures, but only in the sense 
in which every one commodity is a measure of all others. The 
absurdity is, to attempt fixing the relative value of the two me-» 
tals used as measures. 

But, in the second place, we may observe, that Lord Liverpool 
has to a considerable degree admitted this absurdity into his sys- 
tem. He is for fixing the number of shillings in a guinea, as 
well as the quantity of silver in a shilling. And though he would 
try to limit the use of the silver coins, yet so long as he retains 
this fundamental error, that is altogether beyond his power. 
When the comparative value of the precious metals is constantly 
varying, the government will in vain attempt to regulate their re*? 
lative prices by any mint arrangements, or public laws. Admit** 
ting, what the whole history of our coinage proves to be scarcely 
practicable, that, at the moment of coining, the executive should 
be able accurately to adjust those prices according to the market 
rites ; in a short time these will vary ; one of the metals will be 
overvalued, and the coins of the other will of course be driven 
out of circulation. The facts already stated, more particularly 
the history of James I.’s operations, may convince us how hope- 
less a task it fs for a government to attempt following the changes 
of the bullion market, and how much better it would be to save at 
once the double expence of coining in two metals, than to coin in 
^iich a manner as must ensure the speedy banishment of one of 
them. But Lord Liverpool argues, that the idea of leaving the 
coins to find their relative values, is a mere speculative notion^ 
^nd <j[ilite unauthorised by practice. It may be so ; and accord- 
ingly we find, Upon looking to practice, that by fixing the rela- 
tive mint prices of the precious metals, and fixing them wrong^^ 
which is almost the same thing, we have lost the benefits of St 
double circulation, and acquired our present silver currency. White 
this practice continues, we Can no more expect to sec silver car- 
fie^ to the mjat, pr regained in circulation after government has 

coined 
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,<oined ft, than we could hope for a supply of foreign wheat, were 
we t© follow out the principle, and fix its price below the level 
of the home market. 

Still the noble author contends, that the relative prices of 
gold and silver should be fixed, because the lower orders of 
the community, and especially those residing in distant parts of 
the country, cannot possibly know the variations of the bul- 
lion market ; and this is indeed a reason by which many have 
been seduced. But nothing can be less solid. The bullion 
market exists every where, and all men are traders in it. Why 
jshould the lower orders, according to Lord Liverpool, be left ex- 
posed to the same ignorance in buying their bread and selling 
•their labour, both of which are exchanged for silver ? He pro- 
5 >oses, indeed, that the guinea should be made the standard \ in 
.other words, that twenty real guineas should be denominated by 
■authority equal to twenty-one ideal pounds sterling ; for this we 
have shown to be the only intelligible sense of the proposition. 
And therefore, he concludes, that if the shillings are left to find 
their relative value to the guinea, much more confusion will be 
introduced among the lower people, than if the shillings were 
iixed in relation to the pound sterling, and the guinea left to 
take its relative value to them. But this is very inaccurate. It 
is manifestly precisely the same thing in reality, whether the shil- 
ling is called the twentieth part of a pound, and the guinea left 
to find its value in terms of the shilling, or whether the- guinea is 
denominated the of a pound, and the shilling ’d to find its 
fxrice in terms of the guinea. So long as the \ of the 
pieces is retained, their proportions to each oth^r^ itn.. -ver nam- 
ed, cannot affect any person j and, even supi>osiii;» .> <o;ii differ- 
ence, the labourer will both demand and receive .i:, UMnygood 
shillings of wages when the price of gold has nnuie fi>e guinea 
'UTjrtli tiO shillings, as he did wlicn that metal was i *rie dear- 
er. It is the business of government to coin bo;h Lpnneas and 
shillings of the known fineness 5 and, to save trouble, me weight 
also of the pieces should be retained. A regula<-ion respect- 
ing wear might probably be added with advantage ; and it should 
be understood, either that the guinea is - 1 ^, or that the shilling 
is of a pound sterling ; it is absolutely indifferent which, 
Govermnent has then done all which it ought to attempt ; and the 
number of shillings in a guinea must afterwardvS be regulated by 
the market. It might be an additional convenience, if the relative 
prices of the metals were from time to time investigated, as mat- 
ter of fact, for the ascertainment of contracts made indefinitely, 
;ind for the general publication of such information. This plan 
might be pursued on the model of the fiats or CotU prices in Scot- 
which are exanxined twice a y 9 ar by Sheriffs, with the 
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assistance of juries.— We can divine no other remedy for the pre^* 
sent evils of our smaller circulation, than leaving the silver and 
gold to find their relative value, under these regulations. 

In the third place, we do not entirely agree with Lord Liver* 
pool upon the subject of seignorage ^ or rather of brassage^ the part 
of seignorage set apart for defraying the expenses of the coinage-f 
That the government should wave all ideas of a clear profit from 
this source, we may admit ; though, it will be recollected, that 
Dr Smith was rather disposed to favour this branch of revenue- 
But we are not aware of any solid reasons against ranking coin$ 
with every other manufactured commodity, and charging for 
working up, as well as for the cost of the raw material. At pre* 
sent, the coin is manufactured entirely by taxes levied from the 
whole community ; and they who use it most, are certainly not 
those who contribute the most towards its cost. We are aware 
but of one objection, and that only a comparative one, to the in- 
troduction of a brassage ; — the new issues would be valued differ- 
ently from the coins now current, and a general recoinage might 
be necessary ; or the old ones would be clipped down to the 
weight of the new ones. But Lord Liverpoors plan of making 
the silver coins pay for the charges of the mint, and coining the 
gold as formerly at the public expense, is in every respect objec- 
tionable. Such an arrangement would in fact be the introduc- 
tion of a constant error into the mint estimation of the relative va- 
lues of the metals. The silver would always be rated higher than 
its real value, by the amount of the brassage ; the gold would ci- 
ther be driven from circulation, or a new adjustment of its value 
would be necessary in order to retain it ^ and this would be ex- 
actly the operation, so long ago exposed, of violently altering the 
denomination of the current coin. Whatever scruples, then, we 
might have about introducing a general brassage, we can have no 
hesitation in rejecting Lord Liverpoofs scheme of a partial one. 

In the fast place, we must be permitted to enter our protest 
against the noble author’s opinions relative to the actual state of 
paper currency in this island. They are, indeed, the portion of his 
speculations which we admire the least, and almost tlie only part 

where 


* There is one other opinion maintained, perfjaps from overlight# 
which comes within this defeription. In order to obviate any danger 
which might arife from his new lilver coinage, of too great an iffiie of 
that metal, he fuggefta the idea of allowing only certain perfond or cor- 
porations, as the Bank, for example, to carry their lilver to the mint# 
and to have, in this way, the monopoly of the lilver coinage, (p^ 169 — • 
J73.) But, furely, what he calls * too much filver coin, ’ can have 
no real exigence, fo long as the precious metals are exportable and fu- 
fible ; unlef^, indeed, another undue interference of govsniment fixe® 
their relative puces, 
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where we can aoc«r^ him of inattetitioQ^ to the best doctrines 
of modern political science. Any general and permanent re4 
form^ of our coinage, we are. ready to admitj would be a vain^ 
attempt in the present unnatural circumstaiices of the paper cir-' 
culation. But the danger, or the inconvenience, docs not come 
from the quarter to which Lord Liverpool lools. It is not at all 
from the country banks that any mischief is to be apprehended : 
these are entirely under the controul of the Bank of EngLind^ 
whose paper is to them, what specie formerly was to all bank- 
ers. " The virtual * responsibility * of that great corporation for the 
issues of all the private traders, is something beyond our compre- 
hension. What risk can the Bank run from the most unqualified 
responsibility, when it has, at the same time, the most absolute 
controul ? Even the paper of the joint-stock bank in Scotland is 
not legal tender ; and that company is bound to discount it in 
English bank notes. But we have, on former occasions, discussed 
so fully the general prejudices against country banks, that we must 
now be content widi referring the reader to the remarks then de- 
livered. The substance of the argument will be found in the 
conclusion of our review of Mr Wheatley’s tract on Currency and 
Commerce, (No. V.) Lord Liverpool, indeed, has added an ob^ 
jection of a subordinate kind* which we have not had before an 
opportunity of considering j but it will not occupy us long. 
complains of the inconvenience arising from the varieties of the 
circulating medium ; and says, that England is now as ill ofF in 
that respect as the petty states of Germany. We regret that he 
should have overlooked two circumstances which fully answer this 
objection. First, the currency in this country, however various* 
is all of equal value, and the same denomination ; which redtxces 
the utmost inconvenience to the very trifling operation of cliafig*^ 
ing bank notes or guineas now and then for country paper y arid, 
secondly, there is no quarter of the island where Bank of England 
notes are not legal tender, or where any other currency can pos- 
sibly come into competition with them. 

^ But, instead of wondering that Lord Liverpool has, in one or two 
particulars, beeti inattentive to the later improvements of the science* 
w(?Shdi|ld rather .idmire that this has occurred so rarelv. It is, in- 
deed, J pleasing to find one who must nocessarily liave been bred a- 
indhg ihe e>£rplodcd doctrines of the elder economists, shaking him- 
fieff^imostjquite loose from their influence at an advanced period of 
life, and'bettiiyittg, while he resumes the favourite speculations of 
hi^ e'^trly^yeafs, So little bias towards cners which he must once 
imbibed . It is no less gratifying to oboorvie ono who has beeu 
educated 'in the walks of pracricaL polity, and grown old amidst 
the bustle of public 'employmeim,tjmbifeiiisbiug the^deulinc.of life 
bypUtS'U^S which unite tl.j dig’^ity 'T science v. ith the ubcfulness 
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of active exertion. Under the impression of such sentiments, 
take our leave of this vakiaWe work, and may be permitted to ex* 
press our hopes, that it will not proverhis last contribution to thw 
science of political economy. 


AttT. 11. Analytical Inquiry inta ike Principles rf Taste* 

By Richard Payne Knight. 8vo. London. 1805. 

Tt is a striking characteristic of those pfeasures, which the exer-- 
cise of a cultivated taste supplies to us, that they greatly ex- 
ceed in intensity the unpleasant sensations which correspoi^d to 
them. In the bodily organs, pain, far less exquisite than what 
man is sometimes doomed to endure, would be ill purchased by 
all that the most refined voluptuousness could suggest ; the re- 
wards of ambition and industry are sought tlirough care and trou- 
ble, and commonly fail us when possessed ; even in the walks of 
science, weariness and disappointment may perhaps wait upon 
that labour, for which the high price of our health and time sliaH 
have been thrown away. But while the delight which a suscepti- 
ble mind enjoys in reading an excellent poem, is most keen, the 
uneasiness of reading a b«wl one (besides that it is seldom necessa- 
ry}, is very trifling ; the lover of painting is charmed with a mas- 
terpiece, and turns away with no real pain from an iadifFerent: 
picture \ the beautiful and magnificent objects of nature fill 
with emotions of joy, but we feel no distrchs in travelling among 
straight hedges and com fields. Surely this is no feeble argument 
iu favour of tlie pursuit of those pleasures, and of that eclucationr 
by which we are best prepared for their enjoyment ; especially if 
we remember to chastise those feelings to v/hich they give birth, 
add guard against certain ill effects on the mind, which may spring 
from their unlimited indulgence, by the more hardy discipline of 
serious and scientific research.. 

Whether Taste, in the sense in which we have been using the 
term, is a distinct faculty, or a mode of judgment, has been a 
subject of much controversy. The facts seem to be \ that pici-' 
surable emotions are excited by certain objects ov conceptions 
and that, when we embody our feelings in words, we use expres- 
sions of comparison, and reference to a standard, as in oiher pro- 
positions. FceKng and judgment therefore go togerfier ; but to 
Vhich the word taste should be peculiarly applied, we shall not 
say ; the primary sense of the word, and of its equivalents in mo- 
dem languages, seems to imply the former *, as the word cvmchnu 
manifestly refers to the latter mes^ning, Taste may certainly 
applied to works ol nature 5 but the fine arts are its peculiajf 
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province, and to those we shall chiefly Confine ourselves. The 
arts which are its objects, seem to be principally the eight follow- 
jjig : 1 . Poetry. 2 . Eloquence, including all sorts of prose com- 
position. 3. Music. 4. Painting. 5. Sculpture. 6 . Architec- 
ture. 7 . Gardening, including the artj^of improving grounds. 
8 . The Stage. These arts are distinguished from those which are 
merely mechanical, as well as from the speculative sciences, by 
this j that their main end is neither utility, in the common sense 
of the word, nor instruction j but to minister to the pleasures of 
the imagination, by means of words, or of sensible images, or of 
both of those combined. But the most eminent characteristic, 
perhaps, which runs through all of them, is, that many of their 
principles, diough in one sense founded upon nature, since their 
only object is to delight the imagination of man, are yet not de- 
rived from ordinary nature ; but require a good deal of attention, 
and the formation of habits, before they can be relished or under- 
stood. This is the case even in those which are strictly arts of 
imitation j in which, strange as it may seem, the utmost exact- 
ness of resemblance is not deemed the highest excellence, by those 
whose taste has been refined, and, as it were, sublimated by. prac- 
tice. It is the case more conspicuously in poetry and eloquence | 
the higher styles of vdiich lye so much out of the beat of ordinary 
minds, that they are apt to consider the pleasure expressed by men 
of cultivated understandings as unintelligible, if not affected. - 

When we say, however, that these eight arts are the proper 
objects of taste, it is not to be understood that their principles are 
altogether in common ; or that he, who is thoroughly acquainted, 
for example, with the theory of painting, will be necessarily a 
good judge of poetry or architecture 5 since all of them have a 
great number of rules originally arbitrary, the accurate know- 
ledge of which has become indispensable to the man of taste \ and 
which, in many cases, suggest pleasures to the imagination, not 
inferior to those which appear more directly natural. We do 
think, nevertheless, that a man who has applied that niceness of 
discrimination, delicacy of feeling, and habitual reference to an 
acknowledged standard, in which the exercise of taste consists, to 
any one of these arts, can hardly fail, by sufficient attention and 
experience, to become a judge of all the rest. * It b of import# 

aticev 

* All exception ffiould be here made for mufic, which no one, whofe 
t car is naturally very impcrfciff, can ever come to underfiaod. We take 
this occv^fion of confelTiag, that many other limitacions and explanations 
are wanting io different parts, article; but we hope the candid 

reader vill pardon our unwillin^ncfs to encumber an argufuent, T?vhicjl» 
win, as it is, perhaps, feem loo pareotheiical and dilFufe. 
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Mr mm„1$ h1| ‘'4^rtJawfiNi.*fceiAriK t tcifp* 

t^l viw kJS(^ !^k mXA %hi^ Hurtii 

occupied®^ and' lifcart^if A on tW «f 

|)ave occurred ditfbr* 

ca^ ^fwas» a? to'jwrforiisl Wuify^ <*wr8,_^ &c. 

‘,'^rje 18 fi»rc«?ljr any fu^e^t «pan whibh aiea dlfliif Wre, than 
cbrt^nmg cifcjrde of their pfeafotti and iimtifetli^im ^ and thU 4ff- 
%ein<ie ^bfjfts^ ont only atnbng; fodf^idnale; bat amoli^ a|<a and nu^ 
; aWft every geurntton ace^fihg ^Eat whibh tton^diaSdy preccd^a 
cd It, of W taftc m building, furniture, atud dteft ; and almoft every^ 
nation having b«^tib*ar nrfode^ and ideka of ^ac^etiee in thtfe 

matted, to whieb it pminaeUuidy adhetea, untH one pattieohr people 
ha« a^uhred fwrh an afcendancy in power^and reputationi a« to fet wh^t 
ft OaHek when tbft fafl^ ft umver&By tad indilcnminately 

adapted upon the Mind principle of hnitationi and without any oonfi* 
deratfon of the dtlFercnccB of citmatea, conftitutiofi, or habita of life ; 
and ewv one, who prefumea to deviate from it, ft thaught au odd mor- 
ia/«^o hkmmrtfi void of alt juft feeling, tafte, or elegance# I'ina fa^ 
ihion coRtinuea in the full exercife of ita tyranny for a few years or 
months i uhen another, pcrlxaps ftil) more whimfical and unmeaning, 
ftartf into being, and depofes it i idl are then inftantly aftonifhtd that 
thiry could ever have been pteafed, even for a moment, with any thing 
fo eadeteft, baibarous, and abfurd* The revolutions in drefs only, not 
to mention thofc in building, furmfhing, gardening, 5tc. which have 
fahoa place within the laft two centuries, afford ample illuftration ; and 
it^ft not the lead ^Ktraordioary circumftance in thefe revolutions, that 
they have been the moft violent, fudden, and extravagant ih the ptr- 
fpnal decorations of that part of the fpecies ; which, having moft natu- 
ral, has lead need of artificial ciiarms $ which is always moft decorated 
whed leaft adorned | and which, as ft addreffes its attradtonv to the 
primordial fcntiiuents and innate affcAions of man, would, it might 
reafdnably be fuppofed, never have attempted to increafe them by dif* 
tortfon and difguife. Yet art has beea wearied, and nature ranfacked ; 
tortures have l^en endured, and health faortfieed; and all to enable this 
lovdy part of the ereation to appear in fiiapes as remote as pofiible from 
Chi^ io which its native lovelinefs confifts. Only A y^ars ago, a 
hoauty e^fpped for conqueft, was a heterogeneomcombtinttion of inco- 
berent forms, which nature could never have united hi one annual, nor 
irtbkoded in ohe comppriuon : it oonfifted of a bead, difguifed (b aa 
to refcmble that of no living creatuFe, placed upon ap inverted cone, 
the point of which refted upon the centre ojf Ae cotYc of a fcml-eHiptic 
haft, more ibi^p threp times the diameter of its opm. if high- 
df^d he^de# tight-ftced ftays, pndp^idO hoopi*^had pot been tho^t 
rt^]yptmeptaii how came they to be who’ could al^Vd 

g|iF |>t no one imagine that he (blves the quemon'by tafiAg, that 

^bp|e JA me, bedh 
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lofo^y i fw the cafes avc touQy 4iffereiit { r^liigjoTi «q 4 iMh 

tag mattert «f b^cf, reirfasi 4^ s^Mbn | bgt tafte Wag ’« «a^ «f 
Cedtaf ) fo due «Aia^en» sns jMy «nd cMSdeSft^ ^agit to be dfV 
namcatal* auft liKas'lHittr to be £ii and tbotigb opJakral 

man'' by w|mot«n^’or 4b«4a4*iieio»» be proved to be 4m>a^ bow 
(hall an iodtewMl |it'^fod.tO orove the.feebags of A whole age or nation 
wroogi fbcn^dibobtf wbi<di bocan apply to afceiuin the 

r^to^ ot |Lbe|( congruity .wiib tbofe of the geaeraUty of 

hufpeci^af’ ft)* - 

H? wofm Mtsrwalrda tp ptrsoiwl beauty, eSpAdally of (be fbir 
sex wd assures uii| tint the most perfect beauty of St ^SunOS's 
would .excite dUgust at Tombuctoo, 0^1 skip beiug * ui^ti|(M|i)y 
bleach^ by sbade and seclusion, and <he oaRefulinlwnce of 4 
cold humid climate. ’ In answer to all this, we firsf am lu 9,u«^ 
tion dm unimealUy of the facts. It is neither true, that thh 
fashions of Our ancestms in dress were umvitsidly io;>|nroved while 
they were prevalent, nor that they appear um'versaJh ridiculous 
at present. But we do sot wish to dwell on this } because we 
readily admit, that in a plurality of instances, the opinions of 
men as to thte subjects have depended upon the pattu|plar cus- 
toms of their age. But we do not allow, that dresS and furni- 
ture are, generally speaking, the objects of that mode of judge- 
ment or feeling, which we call taste. We do not see that them 
is any thing naturally gratifying to the imagination, in the thape 
and workmanship of a chair Of A chest of mrawers, a pelisse 0|r a 
petticoat. Though tufis have sjveif way to lawn handkerchiefs, 
and velvet suits to plain, brh^d oToth, it may still be true that !l^o- 
mer was the best of Grecian poets, and that the tragedies of 
Shakfispeai'V excel those of Dtyden. What then ? Are there 
no real grpundsf ^ matters as, these, for preferring one fa- 
shion to another i There ®re, very fre»iuently } and for the fol- 
lowing reasons. Good ssmse, which is p necessary ingredient in 
good taste, prespsibes, that every work of human aro should he 
calculated to ptotnoteita own proper end s whether that be plea-, 
sure, as in ^the fiswatiei'w,, the mevention nf .evil, m in most 
•of the mcclumicid.f i^^ore, in theidissCoratioas of 

dress, buQdingf^ or^fhm#ur«i vnddt isvepugnatn’tolrnDth, com- 
fmrt, (weonilemeuiiMt^'ie^ele^ly .and Suhh fashions have 

ueldpm bdkn>’MfmU#i4^^i)keii with ^ muhitude. And. it may 
Kb obBkrtdd m (ttWfc fiae'hrts drenweivua I aS'Ure connected 

wMliphfj^>8&’hfP'*u*®h^?i-‘^vd«, eloquence, architecture, and 
gatd^fA&— thi^'plhy p^t^hle dethttibu: fvpm those purposes, 
ev^ thoa^'^uG^(^)^%imJ^imre to' thd imagination, isof^ 
five (0 ta«t^ibi^*1|^Ie^|fl^^brei'if ar^le^ of furniture or ^s$ 
caA'he ^ Jefi|htfol tndns qf ideae m the 
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c«i]bCi?tited otind^wi^tNuh >lor e3»inpl«» connected wtdi classical or 

gtfSusidM him com- 

bioationn m vAe ^ ,(» iW l^er of painting } they I^C^me, in 

that 

AiAi blnwi^ii^ttni^atrda 
Whhilb fil^^yityi'i^ee^ 
tMa t ^<r^«en th^ht'd htPOH^t^itain, 

'»r<liteienM«’liff%« days of AtfrOd t ^bnd It-k 4$ 
u» brh^ «itber'bli ilieac^'*My»»i>OMV^ as ptoof^ Of 
and 'capiios fn atatterv of 'taste, ‘ as to infer a like 
, M jigi|pQKuio‘ end manu&ctnnes, <th« IntrodbctiOnr 

oi^l^njHlli^loOgh' and-ttbof sfean^on^ne; 'i%e*>high' sikte of 
pmxhit Jn^h tms soantcyt-^^d, much more, our increasing^ 
tottbo i^iitlprare, great 'and small, of ^at marvelions 
l^hOflw^'frofn whe^ Onr knowledge of ettcellenoe,* in altnost all 
th«ft)Qb|ecdi d taste, has been derived, have Srroiight an Un- 
corpmon m<^httlon id ottr decorations of every species. Sut 
this krather flktta tiewiy-acqiiired sense, than a change of taste ; 
fofi k shtHihl everbd remembered, that neither an individbalndr 


aJnbtloniMi hosaidtoshow' a preference in point of taste, to 
oim thing ’abbvo another nniess the* two have been feirly Set be- 
f(W#ith4aeat ftio same time. l»t os now come to eonsider <lho 
diShreifOie ^f ophiion, which is alleged tO exist, as to personal 
bein%. Hei^''agak >we might djbpnte (ho f^ctsj for the'ptei- ■ 
'by thtf«Ailrican to his own ododr is not,-'p€rh^, 
qtd^'SO^khtfnestlotU^le its it is comhiOply assumed to be. * But 
hsf^nif^b'^ Os it iaiyj wpat^ lOath that orfr British fair, the pride iind 
b#^bir<thclr eduntry, 'Should be displaced, by atty cold-blooded 
ph^dne^^iy^ Aar tmik among the dangers of £ae, wldcb'' 
they imiWaWer pdSseSted. £veH if they wiits#^ resign all hopes of 
pleasing'^ Ae* Gobrt of l^buutOo, the’ suffrage of Europe, • 
we trmay^wfil console them for Ae momheation. The features 
and tnahyvB^opean mtAms^are very dislsimltar ■• 

frdm''tlM! -bBi^rieoiHiitiywomenf yet Aeir beauty is’ ackndw-^ i 
lodged by-i^onenakecutteittV from the KoMh €apetO the'Bttaights 
of>^Oibidltafv^ 'As-lipt^ If 'nadOnkl vatHty.shOuhl }eBd<v»clt dian 
to prefer Ae l^d|ea of his own. hud, Our nymphs wOUld, ‘in i 
evtff 'hiitanrsj«Mr<.^aciid- noxr{°likedwr#attMUS* eaptkilv ib the 
Gfecifet'iifery, who'wsei^tttdee^ to hhue>blh«v«d'4t^bbitkin'a‘ 
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ii>a.f*.ifci>iriH,i« «, Wii»t«>nf«i at) ,lki fU/iO ,i& 


• 8m' •a* fttwerBiMifi ^iyf4Wiar^''ti«ii|^4l'' 




^nd««£ii£» wriur. 



' , L •> ^ , u or \'i 

notaide IjlecMiM contmiMi<}et»> 

him se«6»dt , ^ 

With jfWat of Tomhuictqo^ 

connoth^ ^ <«<4o«« «f‘ th«^£uropean4^is imc 

epib49 tivala. ^ Th>» has bean 
int»uii» W Mr.tJv«dale' 
Pric$6j>iat<t|»#Mi^<ibtBte idf'hift£s$a]r»>«a ihei rktwKsqu^^ « 
ii4la«9 ttmcttkwe'idball have ano^ber accaskMt to 
during of t}H$ cuticle. Varied and. harmoido^ «>de<H 

ttoos of j%ht and-eslouraare eertau)Iy» what Mr JCdgttt* of lelh 
ine% should hat dsotn immaterial in beauty, sinee bOau^»face^d» 
ing to his theoiyt p< ($d» eqnsiats in nothing else. Bat iehst io’ 
far mMeitnjportmi^ is, tW-the phystognomic^ expression, thtifelo# 
quenco of the countenance, die symbols, which by a kind cl naniani 
telegra^ indicate the trattskory emotions of lore, modesty, and 
del^ht, or the more patnanent glow of healdifulness and youths 
* The blomn of 3'DUng de&ev awl puiple light of fove } ’ 
are intinuM^y alhed with that complexion, which could never he 
praised in a toast of Tombuctoo. So far therefore we must 
justify our prejadiqes in favour of the white*}. As to fornH ioe. 
deed, it would be ^Ificuk to proves the inferiority of the Ediip-\ 
pian. Many negroes, in our* regiments,^ from* their symmetr^b 
strength^ and activity, ghre us the idea of masculine beauty., 
in the beauty of WQme», we are led away by sympathies drtd assOr*' 
riations of a peculiar kind, as has been fully pointed OAK bothht^ 
Mr Knight a^ by the author d the Sublime and Beautifeil, . A ' 
woman of a different colour seems at first a creature of a di(ferent 


species; ai^.as our opinion of beauty intluKsex, is commonlf 
attended with some degree off lore or 4e8ire,,it canpot exist where 
any circumstances excite associations of disgust. But this cause * 
can never be fairly tried, unless the two races were inteemixed in • 
a state, o£ uivU and inteUeotiial equality with each other : an ex«4 
peritnent which has not yet been made ; since, in the East and 
West Indies, the moral r^attons of the two are so dissttuibir, that 
full scope h^ not be(^ given* feu' the deternunarion of physjical 
preferfiJCft, , ' 

After, aH -this,* however, has, been cleared apray, there srill re- 
mains n piedigioUs difitteuco, in the sratitnents of mankind in 
maltqrSipf taste. This will not he found in the decisions of men. 
as.tQ models of ackuoatledged excellence, where a hardy rebellimi 
agains^ estabjiished pu^hqrity vcquld bring down pn their heads die 
penalties of .ctidpal ipgh-jtreasoa ft is not quite safe to call Haiw 
del an iadid^ieiM: composer ; and nobod,yr but.Mr Bmkerton treats 
Vixgil M a {oeotster, . But^ where th» puoUc voice has not bad 

tJ 3 time 



S<af Jam 

ti^eto !? 

sure to !Let ^nj man, Ine le^t 

mkiff go Ofe^ Ok hbjkmf ^ g^toooe 
Mrhkkibe ijAMar4 frmn hi4iK^teiaiotan<seir^ lOjtbe i^ia# works 
of been puklisM 4urio« nis tme^ 

qUOi^Ww w that of two men, who etmm 
master St of ».the art, one wi!^ «^se a liting poet alniost to the^mro 
limie musters^ whom the other treats as qtiitfe oott^mptwe* 
^ this C03a£ned to poetry^ l^e stage is deservedly ^ocou^d 
sfc of oleganhcridcism^ Tfet^ as to the art of deOlamation^ 
wo very recent expefiefieh, timt men of dlsetimiipring 

kna c^tif ated mtefiectSy may dtodover transcen^nt e^lies^e, 
others, equally gifted, oan see nothing hut m^ocrity. 
We have bee^ often struck, at an exhibition of the KoyU^ Acade«* 
my in Iioddon, with the various characters which are cOnferrrf 
on the same pictures hy the motley multitude who ^ck tp crifi!* 
else ^em j tdl, after some days, a few pictures (AtSin, froim those 
who ate real judges, a decided chsdractet, which canucu: atter^ 
wards, wijdbout the imputation of bad taste, be contravened# 
j^ven those, however, who, in poetry, claim a right rb tki^ 
^ theft phrase is went to be, acknoWl^e the authority 
positive rules in painting ; and the fact of so ^eat a disc^repan<gr 
of opinion as to the latter, may lead u$ to suspect^ tihat there is 
SOf^te way of accounting for that, which exists as to the former, 
WfthpV^ giving up Ae reality of a right and a wrong iti matters 
Of taste. , 

There are three causes to which we are inclined to ascribe most 
of thisi contrariety of sentiment, with respect to the produfctions 
of tfe fine arts# ^The first of these is want of feeling i diat is, in^ 
ability to enloy, in wy gT<^at degree, the pleasures of th^ iitt^ina^* 
rion, Bvery l^V knows, that perspm wh<4^ destitute of a mu» 
ideal ear, cannot nave any relish for the excellences of that ^rt \ 
and their pretensions to criticism in it, if they are unwise enough 
to make any,* 0|4y tend to tender theteselves ridiculous. Bur it 
does not seem to strike every body, though it is equally true, that 
the souls of a great portion of toankihd are just as obtuse, with 
regard to poetry and other nfiattet® of taSte, as flie ihoat ill con- 
structed organ can be to the dfetinctipns tonui aird scmiten(?3^t 
Hie jodgments of such men ipuqt fee petf^tually wrong, ftfeCausei^ 
as they are incapable of receiving pleasute therrlselve^ tftejy tab 
only know by conjecture wft^t wui excite if iu fathers. It is true, 
that there ai?o few candkl enoogh to confess this gjsntol insensibi^ 
lity to the works of imagii^uon. But we are pdteuaded, ^that 
Jmse who look narrowl]^, will find it exceedingly ctomon •, And 
prevailing manner of the time, the contemptuous apathy, 

which 
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cipl«$ o£;««s «jlft ffiliwwfdjr a# we aave $aid befoi^, partly 

on g^ei^ n3l3tre,*^,|¥Wt^W ai^ary rulee. But to ju^e <4 
ge«eral|ii0M»^ attention artd 4xpferie|tee, Whe- 

“**' wwter <4 AcHttes m Jioiner is justly 

and os^m^ cannot be decidedt by every^one. Wn 

meet own in tbe streets. We nius£ m^ousJy form 

notions <4 nature, as general as possiUe, ^ppi!i^ 

cal and jndt^ual pWacterlsi^s. We must enlarge (ov^f^^ of 
n, by tbe studs of ancient manners, and of its state ib'^t^imes 
rmote from oV own. ArUfra^ rules, again, it is stlSl ^^*'0' 
vident, must be understood, before we can know whed^et* 
are pr^erred. But these rules are, in all the arts, numerous aOd 
complicated, and very easy to be confounded by unskilful judg^. 
This then is ,a second sonrce of error in the opinions pf tntitt 
matters of taste. 3. In addition to these, -men ate' often misled, 
through hastiness of decision. It seems to pass for iguofance or 
dullness, if a man.hesitates to give his opinion in a moment Oppn 
a poem or a picture. We hare probably read and rejected 'as 
much upon poetrv, as, most of those who saunter about bbfii|w 
sellers’ shops, ana feed upon the literature of the hOUr. , ^^4* 
are sometimes astonished at the readiness withiirhichtHe^#i$tt]^ 
men pass^sentence upo;) worli;8,^ which it would 
to appreciate. For, when w« consider the 
the analogies of language, the paraJjelfem* of fortum poet?v%bich 
it is often necessary to run avkit in ^ ftiind, bcft>tk cin ascer.. 
tain the justness of a, single mdtapjior, we may the 

power of dftctdjnginftjjntaneouglyoo apygtv^^assagd^aViWp^isbg 
proof bF natural fe!puii>. ft h se^e ^nSblatitm t6 us duBer aKot* 
tals, that Idf Burke s^ms roh^Ve'wuhlbd fttis facHU/, i^d nok 
given moch e«dit to ^ose whp pro^ t<f exercise^ it,' See' intro* 
duc^ion to'l^ Spbhlhe,and Bwttftftlh'edit. l8i)|. |ii 1^^ ; ^ , 

Of A^e, three sources of crhdcul eiror, want of,sehe|^B*| mdft 
n^tur^ly. JjKtds.men i» i3Sx^ri&k what l^cfd { w wa^ m 
ledg^. to,prai8ft wW is ' Ihas is^, sowers, .wahiug 

lilte agesR^^ rtdv, s^e aft^ to wh* they qannot 

. -_J 1-_ w%«U,m<!anaot ju%«F 4 

(^aJiid^eeiuteis Sfl^ues sind frowns 

^^ghffened hjr' ekero^e. ' They 
rwik^' SuiSejenfcompreheii|iion|’aud 
fi^tstebBiwss, to become xndwing 

M^e causes, 'and ftom having more 
'tr ♦ ’ ' ' modesty 


h^e m|elje,hf*^T«>#*9»^ 
scarce, eyer ^e|wc>iied,J8|fe,?dl 
tn^bc ' 



ni^ :‘i9f‘j«iN^%!{i^!i^Sf |K« trim M tiu^b$ |o!o«Rpli)iitttwit)^a^ 

(•<* e»»or t»'crktiei«tii^i9<fi«cml]r|lt9'eii^ 4»^<- 
«l9«rtf#4K^<^r4md ; a 4i%Mtt<irti^}ry>iF*«o twJdii ' JLffci#il>e 
«$ a i9Sfnici«i| aodt^^at taste aaMml)^ im • 
aetata (tf tuacK study an^^tantiaa- As astto^t^y • 
i»^i|C^49^at| by aasdng o\it tba heavtnss to a taaef ie 

W acqwrtd bf ligbtty iJunoinff enter f<m^ 4^A > 
viir,)pim0W permitted to say, tfet wHaS b «»led, f>metimesii»vb * 
df^ipj eteta^kysical mittotsm, ii^the oely vea) foundadoe'^ tbs 
|>ide«i^ee of tdste. W<^ tb« more superdeial styie, such, fttr jpJt* 
aiPl^Je, 48 the Prelection^ of Bisb^ Lewth. on Hebrenri or the • 
Qeq^ents^es of 8if W. J<e)es on OiSental, poetry (and-weaiOan 
ee ^pantgwnenttOrtwo very mgentous works, whfch^give Us oil 
thKI thoy pdafoss to give), ‘tt'ill never satt$fy the reader, who would 
s^MTSh to the bottoms nor afitrd m ansvrer (o those, who deny the 
Ointieniee of ftny< positive standard. Something^ indeed, has h^ 
by fohnSom wiiose cdtwal nothms, whoen not warped by per* 
so^prf^ttdiQet were.ueoaily bdute and profound, about < thy cant 
trfd^bMso who' judge by prineiplosi *«th«* than pwfoe^tioli. ’ With- • 
o^ttM^drerdeg otvtho st^ytes^phnkse irf/ ♦judging by pdrcep*- 
must r^tet dtht he but tbo sanmion o£'h» jname 
wbo» odi^lirtf b riieir' own good taete, defpiw ^phi- 
lofoghiteid^nqtnry into pr^inbs, as ehim^ical and urnieceSsory. 

thsd anthing! b more baly «/», either in wtojrals 
oir«rbi«isit», thamdiy^ladguafe tju^c who ptofess to dedds 
from thpJmptdMoji l^r enwnediAteMHngfy isnthout iisftening to 
so«chlbb S«.m«dn, lAodihovotgreatiy this practko of 

* judging,^ poi^ptlml.^ V wO presume, deciding accord- 
tOiOur umt impr^h^^i^hayoondttced to make taste itself ap 
|»car »iimdrtim<«wlft»»ptijywit^ seen by fbfe following 

«3W(S himetdtdhifueAatewdjb law»<rf.‘tftstariarf irt^ 

thM I fonn«r<Tiriiafa»faa}i in 
poniMijmd^e^pmi^^ j»sediations« gtaiiei>i^y 

dhwi 

constttttdmi m tpanKlndr bids them to feeft in paintho^i^rdkwthl 

tidn oDBt> thb ameotwi^es ilindae! tlte>hiyt«» 

tliiy^l|hwit<9^inha«mb a8d)the ^serv*,;^ 

asw^KtlteM tbb 

diMiCtithn idMwh^ailiiiii«ndii iditiiSMil^, «fiiMin!l]i-fih^pebdk mpmi. 

such 



in natwre tm tlie 

exMC fii^portiom ornamtots, andtlie 

ilte^ 9 tA^ 1d4«^Aitently t>f diesd principles 
of ^piob«(^ W file obj«ets df taste, alt men 

are more or less m9ueni3itii<’‘if|‘ ^irt»lm«tanees {ieeuttar to them- 
selves. osseS:; the slave m socidental asso- 

ciations ) ondt'i^i^'ep^te oveh' am4 ^powerfitily in matters of 
tastey whane few 'astj^ntficiently »se<t ttV'i^eason, man in the con- 
duct of 'fife. ‘IThe ni<wt tulgst instnhce of thiS) is in our feelwigs' 
of the beauties of nature. 'I%e bduse where we wdre bor% tm> 
vSlajge where we have lived, the trees WMch have sheket^ o$,' 
the moutmadns which we have Wandered over, have a dldtti dn 
our hehrts, more powerful than any which mete taste ^ 
create, hut which we are apt to confound with the dictates of 
taste itsdf. It is the same .energy aS habitual sentiment, that 
misleads in many other sab|ects. In po^ry, we often take a 
casual Kkiftg'to a passage, for Which, if we were to analyze Our 
thoughts, we could giw no reason. We repeat lines over, till 
we cannot get ti»e chime of their sotind ouT of our ears ; and 
though wo may gain from them no ideas worth attending to, 
we make up for it by associations of feeKng. I’rejudices of edu- 
cation, so very common in critical decisions, seem to fall under 
this class. ‘It is a general law indeed of our natures, that whcsre- 
ever ideas are'the instriunentsiof suggesting, by way of associa- 
tion, sentiments of pleasure>t>r pain, we consider these sentiments 
as springing from tw ideas themselves, without attending td the 
intermediate associations. It is plain, therefore, that such per-' 
sons, as have never formed tiiese associations, will not be adected 
by the corresponding feelings % and will falsely accuse themselves 
of want of taste, where taste, in a strict sens^ has not been ap- 

f died. The more hastily men judge, it must be clear, the more 
iable they will be toT mistake tfaeir accidental associations, for 
those of reason and comprehensive experience. It is for all men 
a matter of difficulty, tO be on their guard against such delusions. 
The imaginatioii is the source of all error •, and k is hard for 
taste to keep a rein over so restive a fscui^. The smte of our 
Spirits and temper Will make a mighty di^epce : a new poem 
is'tiie worse 'for an east' wind } and we have known a man exe- 
cMke dfs'uetOfi i^vlwti he foitnd ntuhkig but< standing-room to 

hdar hi«v ‘ < 

'lb ftittstrate nsere folly what vre *l»eve advanced', we will 
cmnpare these three ntiirces of critical tfocUion, with the se- 
vml prindlplus of upptobuioti' and ^^etke in the conduct of 
life. 4s ti^'am vmeo of tiMte, wHieh hrd absolute and univer- 
sal, and foiled -oitiy utiotv oonunon nature at .human 

beings} 



^ingi } t 9 the iJpoa 

alt mteihgei^ 
wi $ 

... 


. I' ,4 ' \ > 't f'tflMi* t Jt«' 

. MSm^^ ?wlpf» Wfw laigj)^ trhich 

*»e «t>imf«4a%paiiwe^^ 1?#^ 

Aii;(%i|^ i« mt fetciami^ ^ ^ «smj,v^ei so 

yoshite <M|Wm#HSk«.«f:^*«»Ka»me ^re«cribf^ by usage> 
piracnhet eeaai^* wh^^^bese who lire an^r 
iKlm *af» %oaa<l to xwidibe thbit^actiaati, tfaou^ they cannot 
tOtitotiihty eisndSsOm oumt^ ohO hare n^cr assented to their 
8 ( 41 ^^^ FinaUyf m th<^ 'are intejudiees xii associations 
tmch Io|d Wkhe indnidtti^ to adnl^ and duiUbe,. in points 
t£ baste* rrh^at would not excite kindred scaidments in others s 
so jEhere ote ^donlsr habits of tiuuking and acting^ srhkh 
one ac^okes for hituoell : sndh as w^ting with a Stick, or 
without one^ ^klng mnnon rather than beef^ or beef rather 
flnp inntt9n > l»ing ]^h ribands better than blue, or the con> 
* — y, and so fofthi in which he does rery well to please him- 
and very absurdly if he attempts to impose the same opi« 
. S on his iwighhout* But tM>«> the pride and obstinacy of 
aneh intolerancef absurd as k >s, is. far from unusual 
i»«-tri|ing. mattias i it jpt^tnot he wondved at, that inany. ^should 
tiMi'dow Jtbek acqtMuintances as dnU or ignorant, who happen not 
to hare formed the same assoctadons with, a tune or a poem as 
tiweeachres. We must throw ourselves on the indidgencemf the 
mdisr>for ^s long discussion ^ wldch we cannot deem si^rfiu- 
because all o^ trnmiries hinge upon it : though we should 
dimiaiofo lame spared it at {uesent, had it not been provoked by 
Ale JSm^^a iQti^i»ction' 

It indow: hii^tdme to give some Siccouiit of what is contained 
in the jresd<^ 'thftt gentleman’s wosk. This k however not veiy 
easy toido* vWe neyer met wkh a book, in wh«h th* main 
stteam wan' so muph divided mto by-channels and conduits. U 
swamraaB the ineadows around, and is ‘ stxangied with its yraste 
fortiUty. ’ $mdi stores of reading apd refieetkm huve^ 
vmlfimk bs<M^t before to bear on the subject, of, criticism i 
b«i mdr <dfoe«,id smerimes,<4>sciire4i mid sometii^ yre^kqii^. 
by waat «f -^we»w and anaUMment, We We # 

arm yaid tmm 

tminof rMplwifo^W^ dpse, who afo noli revien^Sf wd| i^naUy 
bndts|wpmHio»s,yiu^o me hi no dwam cleiu^dW we We a 
distitiiiiiiem ol4id pW« mtimtumhered withdh« cm^t^^ous epi- 
sndi»iM»hidhW»| , 

i ■ ♦ Ter 



am 




The first palpt ts^ j and treats mm$Mtf 

of its five ^se^nre dGghtJy tei^e^^ at 

treating lit^ pi^ip^ $uh|eot df io^ttiry % and in 

die itieet v»^m nddd% ^him^tire can 

allonir td^ifetm St* * TSit'ttfton %ht h nai^fe Jnaptiftnkfc^ 

« ViStS^ b&otr# ihfita&ed fitunalT Oieatil {fmpMi$^ 6s ito&dtM 
fitne% (be 1 kf%) ^bitraniatoiiiy btn'yti 6rlBksrc(id/6e^^ 

ed comUnatioiit of %to, end ooloor $ bbmded^ l»)cnif ^ 

and brokcAf bat ^ot lato isafles : and it js lua fi^uMr 

orettrve» taper oe fjpiiia!» loogorihort^ litdeoe gveat 
are to feek for tfafefe | but in&eb ai difjdsy to the eye Intnca^ 
and variety of tint and furfece/ p* 69^^ ^The psr^ptlt^l^ 
ble pn^e&oo and vtfible dManee are artiSciaIr * P« 59* 

« fafiootbnrft bviag property 6 pffrt^ive^le poly W 

and applied m^a^otfeany to tbe obje&a of the other mtn 

apply it improperly to thpfe of vj^pn i a^gnipg fmootWS aa a canfii 
of vifible beauty, to tbmga aditeb, though Imoath to thetom^ caft mi 
tnofi ikarp, e^y, and ai^ubr fcfie^mns pn the ^ and fftiiEit 
tiops arc ail that the eye fcelv, ^ naf uraliy pclrcd^ea 1 iis pe^ptiolii Of 
projecting forip, or tangible fmootbuefsi beibg, aS betbrO 
tirdy artificial or acquired, and nnconueCtdd ^tb port fNfw 

tion, * p, fid. ^ « The r^^dionfs frotn the^ pdifted: cbati of 0 Si 
and pamp^Sed Onimala are hnrthond a0|^¥, md the botUsMjS#i^bd|l 
bodies fimrp and edgy ; veheMofo, tblud^eer V^fible beafutiei 
poflef^, dor aot dottfift {U theif fm^dlhnefe. ' p# fiS.. > 

So fsdr we eoirttide whh Mr KnigH 6nd rtynfc his dBs&seitoli 
of visible and tangible quaKtiOs precise emd tieeulraiie. 
takes occasiem from this ba toslch on ansother mibjec^ asllii^|efl!lt 
of sufiSeient importance to merit spitie distmasion ; ^md tve shs# 
take into consideration together some othmt* pafsages of Ido^^ttiOhi 
relating to the same ^estion« Thih Is the dUtmrtom bobmiOfi 
the Pieturesqbe and the BeaOtifMi asserted* by idhibt 

^says on the P^turesq^e, and sti^smgly detiM by 
The two champions have brol^ a lance togblheO the 

one b a note to ^the land^^n^i* and the 
sial dialogue octasieneH by thnt notew " ^ " f 

Of Mr Prico^$ treatises fe is not incumbetit^ynfi id 
gei|;kifal bham^ter. T&t hm sdtackji which tipoit mi 

preying sysiemr of Ineiprbyembnt b ornkm^oiiit groMd% wad 
supft^rt^ with sufh'taste^mm abWtfi SiftfeeMo and 

quetuiotxs'olif I^S6is liimed a nHbmr lAtf 

shape of an ubsord sdibet, at the sysicm and ka 
thbugh Mt Iteptorr ii6&tided hiihsm mih some ing^cidity^ il 
se^ms to be gaining gtddnd the^pnblic^ and 
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jwn^ilhi? 
^ icai pa^v 
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,y,Be Jl^<dpi»ppsiiiwn of 

» . ■ VtKJertaw cop^aimopt^ excites 
, /c^Ki^iijy. /l^ppgh^ss’thcreTo:^ yar»ation, 

[i|^<t^^.?>f^iiiye^'plaj-»ty, Wiuj: ‘pgwiiepts^ ip the 

j^S a$.&t»9O0ne$Sjr 'grad^ Tamt(op» aiRtii^.cert^n de- 
_ ^ a.x 9 itti|he,lBedi«iIhh ■'^niilf' w*!pitir again acts 

ihei; Jia^4,tpp^, and u 

hpres at 



by ajj jAw^d senae^of ,melripeaitd, la 

cfilrcsque ia asatfosim whic ^ --' ’ 

' tn * z^L 


' I# we e^zmmkovLV I'^eJ^ugjp ^ayaLWt Fme% on 

£ L < li * f _ “ ft ^ t ^ iT jT . I 


pxstirtg to s^nagtiotfes of pi|Iy } we ;i)re\uTw 

VmQst to tiuoh) pnd desire oply t» feel W tp 
is that active ppTS^ of jplei»S} 9 ;cy; when 
_ biw^dlw ^ been air, ip a wiljj# romantic sitSiatjon j 
wil^’imeSlhtfvitjr of the body almost ;keeps pace Svith that of the 
iPiddL dnd'e^tly. scales every rocky prqpiontoty, explored every 
r^ttcl is thedmtrepce between the jb^aptiful and 



,, -,-<Aq«e, One principal ,e^t of ^mopt^nm is, that it 
ah '^p^iekfince qf quiet tuid repdaet r^Ughness^ on the 
iLj:'. i; — t.j^ animation. , 'fhew afe fho nrinclpal.e^cts 

L?Rt « ft. 

^e.dfery is a W ^ 

yt|Bditoninp^,W^ jk yane^,pfrtyi?i|fe objqots t.pi 


pccted, 
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pected, and abr^t c«t^ playfid Mrildjjm tS 


charact«itp ^4 
gous to 

rus tKr ^Hift }3 M 
the 


tetin|, 


Hdt di^ct^'of Aict'uresqtone^ 


as chJmerii^af and ibrtlrijeWSriid. |*ai>tfcgt W.Wysj a»\lmi|a^ 

only the t^nsiljties oil? Sddlhs, ^arkes 

all others, M^hieKdte habitual cohcnrtence and 

other senses h^6 jnilc^d and.btdnded\rith ^em ifi 

perceptions, from wbkh our ideas ate form^. 

and odhnsive ohjetts beOome pSsasing hi hmtat»^ i Sdcj^ 

hills, shambles, or rags ; hecaose they are possessed of ri^lde |>eiM3e < 

ty, — ^to wit, brilliant and haiWonhiOs tints, ~>tihougH^ hn 

effect of these qpalities is overpowered by iCsagreewte as^oa^^nSSt 

The fundamental eitor of Mr Price consists in seekihg^^ d^ncy,' 

tions in natural object, which Only eitist in the modes apd 

of viewing and considering thept. He mistakes ideaf'fbr'd^tpgSyQ 

and die effects of internal sympatbie^, for those of 

stances } and thus grounds the besk practical lessens o£ 

false principles and fiilse phiio'^ophy. ^ A single se^len^^^ 

lasts pubhcmi^, has givenW,' wysMrl^yhfk^^ 

tern by wmth I had long teen Jfff mse is 

terlocntor >«rhb ^u&taitis m$ own hatrt in the dialogue, an 


lyin this|Vtet, if it did hot ifome tt6Az frieod^^ wp 
very Ifk^ bneeiiilg. jusfiee tO 

that, if he rfota)^ M^effread m jrttetaphy^icJom W c:^iiii|i|tr 
he is'tiht a niah to^take idea^'^ot ob)^ct$ of sigHf# ^ 

is HOacihtdtely w^pVded ! U Should hav^%n, ^ froni use 
beeomO'as ihvarijaWy^tentected dW'(|ci8 


petet^fion oi thift' cdlOu?$ themliblves. ^ The 
thdfid Wmew Infe'Ve’^ a^ft.jsu,a'jL _t.e 


i \yt y 1 .m i 


of ■gdhflbri&Srw 'dlstk^d-'^t f' 
scHol^lu'^ujt ddl^fe 1 

let*mem ^l^slfv 4 b tn 

air‘t>f Umi 
douni'tikb a 
Bu^ mett of 'sc^ 





o^inioa 

i»l wWBl(tff|i% We’flUtti* ^^«|tti»fiKtorjii 
1^ yw* itpatMnbtk iiAi<^ 

r 0u«ol$|[»f1ic^«^«9M7'i im fioAcs^k 
1^ Mjjkjt i^m<Mgm»<m • P«rhi^ 
iMiMf. 4ejM)«e(<e4'lroia 
ai^ta4 Awil4<tl»*«au»6 iMi l«w imri^EiNigabie'r^a- 
nt^njo &f - Mixiit ^ hate eekfotdd «bove» we beg 
_-/« Ip4^g«nea jSwr liie folibwipg »emarks. 

> jp(iaiH«y eourctt tS '^eamtu the hueuan miod, both in its 

itmst)pmepi^ ^ WW^eption, U noaeltjf. This is felt most 
by ^idten } am} oftM with a degree of exqaisiteness> 
^ ple^tiKs of eieseeUlieni howqver cuttivbfed in after life. 
But, as we grow up, ftie mind be> 
oeiil!w^(^ii|blllS novelty) or vadiei^ frwin expenence, scarce 

Stronger sthnolants mOst beapplied, toex- 
ecatsibSt^, and supply, dt^ by drop, that delight, 
Pitted tSfiOStstant stream u^n the cheerfulness of youth. 
ltlStled|l<^be(if novelty, Which acts in a Ihrelytnanner on 
'ife® oftonj by-eyippstl^, Oti the nerves } for whkh we 
ehin the name of wn^^cujHtsi, This cluirac- 
|» musi iwmijdly consist in marked and sudden diange, whether 
our SetisatSotis, Or of our ideas^ Agam, there is 
*“ ' wy source of pleasure to the mind ; which is rtput, 

t t^fee by tte alternate operations of the love of .ease 
tp;, dhae tiie com^icated machine of man is'wrought 
Clt^ homtues ont on instinct secret/* says the wdd 

diildlyjfaschal) *^u| les porte k cherchw le divertissement 
' HSh au d^KMs, qut vient dti ressenthneat de leur mis^e 
(ioiii)qi<miiii.h''i^1ge'onKun autre instket^qui rvste de h grandeur 
qni leur fait connoltre, que le tonheur 
lt^e|t*e#*d0bt htie''dpRS le rep&s. ’ it is to Ae pleasure of repose 
dtoe%®*tNSNtf part M that, which arises from uniformity, 
fttneSS, (though much undoubtedly depends upon 
wsdcftCSBb^^^olU'i! iftfs nttnd^aH^ipates die cause of jts percep- 
iisd it#<dMWdf pitSs Widbout effect or Ishorious attention. 

tHe scenes link, whidt imnnects the sendment 
w tbeesmm, cv mocl^ttloal contriviutm, 

th(S'%Sotl ^yftfefcte^*%y s^se kis the eharsetw 
of t^enpeo^dness, and whsC mi the conftary^Theeps the imagi- 
ksa&diwSft^dU#, 'IfeC ^eeii%pplt.y<dl(fiiAsSiied by Mr Price, with 
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i» noe ii ^ tfttijilriliitil^ }|f IXKiaie^iin tlHlt art, bf t!M» Ctro* 

]«einctp)4M» of thb differahc^ ia 

the atatibs c$ Let any nun company 

tlie (Wactst^of of changoimd 

transition, 'jvliliilii jot iho g4fteeu eSbcc^though only 

a mk 70 *oopioim«^^ itit4MK} a te«an'«r^ct0ir(^«e) can dis-v 
tin^foiidt iti tititt’of s«tdt<nV 4 ^ at is dacribed in 

the follondnH lhi €»4 linost had Iheyr'tttd those among 

which they stand, fodnd hi XnUOtada^ wonM have been 
quoted at among the loftiest elFottt of ]ut gemutw^ 

* Ac vclttti oitlice Tocct, qttando awibp^ && 
ladnuaat, aoimaeque refigoaat moiik daudia, 

, Compdiiere acUM amn«t% fadnmqttcdalorum 

• ObitviCdet, ae dolci Uagoeicsteiyto ’or* 

—we think he wifi aeknhwledge that, hpweVer unhappily puHoi 
resqnenest mav'exprett the {icopertiet of sound, sme napae should 
be applied to the causes wbiob excite sfentltnents so widely remote. 
To this we will only add, that what answers to ptcturesqneness iq 
poetry and eloquence, is the quality called ,<rmw<(r« 9 e/ waith often 
gives a charm CoaqccMnrecc writing, that more faultless productums 
cannot reach ; and which, though it is of a very subtht and inde.^ 
finable nature, will often be found to resolve itself into unexpecfr 
cdncss. V 

The second part of Mr Knight’s work bears for title, the AssUr 
elation of Ideas ; and is divided into three long ch^ters ; joq 
Knowledge or ImproyedPerception, oa Itifu^mation, and on Iw^iq' 
ment. By hnproved perception, he seems to mean, though ^ 
phrase is not hajppUy chosen, die mixture of associated ideas widi 
organic perceptions, especially in objects of {qght ) and upon this 
association, according to him, all. refinement of taste depends. 
There is, htewevet, a mote obvious smis# of imprewed perception, 
which he seejps to have overlooked : it is certain, that the same 
impression is made by a picture On the retina., of an ignorant per* 
son and a connoisseur } and yet, from ag||. acquired habit of attend)* 
ing separately to the objects of percepdpn, the latter will observe, 
and in a popular sense, may be said to see, what wholly escapes the 
notice pf the other. Imitation is one of the most universe sources 
of pleasure, derived Irndn ^socihfioa » and the pleasures which the 
ignorant derivu ihrom mere imitation', are, iq our au^unfs opinion, 
more' keetv'than. those whit^the k^ed KOeive from the noblest 
productions erf art* * * i 

< Thefs reetui«4tf / intimt* however, ate of fliprt duration ; for when 
the oovehy of me fir^ iaipreSon h oret, UUd the mtfereft id entiofity 
.and furprife has lub^ud, mere |mitqtbii| of chmoon objeifts begins to 
i^pearHrifliiig apd men moh foTj.in imitative art, fome* 

' " ' • tjjfng 



SIS 


h» 


tbwg c( l^t|i^lteWFeffion» 9»jr iptb# ««ate 

ihWHitoA atim 0 i-wm dtfm tmt To produce 

tlb^ ttqwt«s«iw#^geof'ib^ 9B yeeli pi*«Ctiaj|^«id » lihe (d- 
terioi^ m if^or doffiftnuitoo tint tHitwu vditt* 

ever <1(1 liif dk<»(il^dl of i)Ait«t{o«U^vHteiri:e iti he«idmt$*d^i^€i upoo 
feiesce f «k 4 Of # Ibe exer t)kH^ ni bOtttOo Itilt Ood fiM[e»tt^*al« iftd^ 
pfojMejfivet aod otver iop *t tfiat po^ O^eb tlOp <M%tiii^ 
muHtltf twikcfof £^ofC» polciirfcOof art^bubfetteblei^b^par* 
tlMiMlf is pointtitf oad mSUf 4 o tbofitMiitftiOA of esmAeiioei, wlikli 
i4ilfi<f(eiwer m imbetHKi nor ej^mflon f but pecuikrijr brdong to 
,]l$c}|Biot} dtiUj i^ftd can oidy bo rclfitti or perceived bp thofe who here 
certain degree tf knowledge in thole artr. Such ar<« in ge< 
ithe con)po0tiona of ^nvorot aethepare caOed* in wmficf and 
Stch, In pidotiDf t the world of the great Venetian pinten } whofe 
ftfle of imitation it anv thing but exa^ i whofe expreHion it never ei> 
ther dignified or fbrc!ble$ fud whofe tone ot colouring if too muth below 
that nature^ td jdea^e the mere orgau pf fenfet hut whofe prmkfiions 

hfvb, liidieVrliefefei flwayt held the higheft rank in the art ; and, at far 
at the' mere Ort Ob<f fcience of pidting are concerned, are unqueftion* 
tidy among itt^tsoft prfeft proddftiont. The tafte for them, however, 
ii. at Sir 3 . Repnokli hat bbferved, entieelp acquired, and acquired by 
the agbeSation of ideat t fbr, at great &iH and pwer, and a mafterly 
hteSity of exeeution, in any liberal art, ralfe our admiration, and con* 
fequeotly excite piraling and exalted 'ideas ; we, by a naturad and im« 

C niptawe proceff of the mind, affeciatetbefe ideas with thofe excited 
the prodtti^'mit of tfaefe arts t and thus transfer the merit of the 
WWrfcflMm to the work. ’ fu 96, ’ 

TliU ie just and phiiosoptucal criticism. One distinction m^ht 
bumade with respect to oar admimtion of technical skdl. Our 
ayn^Athy with naturgl at acquired command of the bodily, powers, 
is uety diderent from, that which we feel with inteUectum ability, 
undt Hidoed, egn hardlv be reckoned within the proVin«e<of taste, 
licocq mme powetf of vmhein bravuta amging, and mere feats of 
strengm and acrivil^.ra 8 tage*dandng^ of vraich die I,ondon opera 
presents too many mstancesy^imither aSbrd such pleasure, nor ex* 
cite midkiwdmintieion in men of taste, as the display of mental 

t er^i reg^ting as well as co*operating wi|b those ol the body. 

to sitrmotuit that diiEcultvof execution, which is simjdy phyri* 
qahi ho a latle to dm adihiranon of the lover of art $ let us temem* 
bgc, that no dandng is so di^fficult as that which i» peffotbed up^ 
ooooope^ pad that llhr Lae Sogg.the vedriilei^ist, and htr 
men llal«dso>die coi^uiOr, may expect down upeta die seme 

bon^wdml^ydnanidTtdan. > * 

In. dw lattot port of dus cha^tar, Mr Kit^ghr Jdes into, j^dnt* 
ip|f torpcocry, J|is renmkSvhwth on diatjoi, and'ottlatiguagsi 
seam femthe moat psgt vm7imMoiuida : there pra abmer however, 

widch 


IfiS 

aiid^traWuq?^^ 


^wcip!es 6/ Tash^ ^Tl t 

'* > * 

tndjiTvmy 

J^i^tc^n'!. ypjM&citiois# 
^ , ,^ . ..... tev^aiaee MiJjtoH* w^ 

%|}|^ iKt^canijst'j^ waiter severity on 



that 

xnires ittd?lin»sdd»r%> mA &irgeis to tadital^igsht ‘ aotie 

evcr^n^»d wtoqgiT'fhanitis'':' diat * ii^ pesr^i'is a (Myratha: 
thah ? ^^»<nre TtrA«ottipeMfejl,»*ihSaflt^thirf 

guItHnty «t l*t» pansier •Wbldi'iSertainiOtfiU^I' |Cive s8' 
ttiended, tffteh g«^ thjif thafdcf er of jswfc tO ft|s V«r<Be, an4-ifegtf^ 
it of all fits atw «|ithutia$m of expreasipiit.* * Ini also, wtal^ftCrtir- 
ledge> too tnie, tlfet ' Milton bkS oflen't^tj^li^Ml an lovorted ortitt 
of ^llixftttiop, ^orelj^ tttMBott''lii8 dictiiW^ aM Sefep it otft of pfose } 
an atHficei of all ^io^l adtstse to tlu g^uioe put poses 

of a metrical Or ’^^Oai style | ^nyMch, though luiown to Im tlW re- 
sult of ^tudy andta^pr, t^ouid aJja^ay* aPPO^ to flEo\sr froo} iaspira- 
tioa. ' It cannot be deni^, tltat the passage yiluch Mr ]£i|ight has 
quoted from the fifth hook, has aslihle the chatacteristica.QC^tre« 
as it has of poetical beauty. In t^t, $tre s^ very clearly, and 
long hwe seen, that thet&is^,evein,in the most beavitiAtl part$j,<(^ 
the Paradise Ji.osts ft want of ,thiat JUfttf *• m' 

XtfSit ti^t (tharmof esse and amnaaiion, «diu!h|»t'Vt>e\thmu|^' 
the poetry of Homer and of VirgU, • 'Phe'*q(i(niMrors of KfiiiiWi 
and few cwtIk! in«KU< warmly, «jch ouiaidvee*' in»st4»«i Isetter 

‘pleased to lay fault; on his verm: than his nuttd. ^ Hd 
lighten ^^ins' are often fhihof grac^ and Sphfitk 'Plw days 
upoy wmoh be<hddi}Uen> and the iafluenceof » teniptradient, 
naturailyso sedpnsnnd seveire, that in bia> mit^«ai»prdsng‘to 
lohnsofir there is always some melaudmiy,;wiE«eirtahiiyrnetxwnt 
in a great decree fax thab-unbendmg solemnity whidh 
the Paradim jU)S^ ‘end which ia apt mloave an »mo^ 

painful on the ntmd. , But ^ere is somllhing raim* Smdkie dto 
thg inferhwity <rf cfiir own idiom to those of antif^ii^|,<|WOotl^deid 
nuiqly from its wimtof invenuons } he mudeAistru^JOl’IksIh M 
{WOSjS and poetm tOfnatumliee a more dasetetd sttimst^ M ^ 
ri^. lUjSi shsdaedsds ao ds 

pot^f. |K>epr;( and^q«W0cwa(^uM'imvc%c«swiuem6aSiy^ 

He failed : and his failure co^ hitni«h^ tfne^jWhlN^ wisMhdft^ 
HiS.Fdse WQllt^ lAnhEidl^ n»>th<^ am/ha 
|he ^Im {I'thliumteBrtiMM spldntfidm 

ofvhis pfSetry heMm^diateneAdhat^t^ 

]Sqt,dml course of critical idolatry, his defects have been ptais^ by, 
VQL. vn. NO. 14 . X critics. 



Kxa^^l Jlte? 

cridc8, >nd injifiiytftdlJWiyfeat/^ worW.Wll 50^, ^Rat aHv^r 
weie «^w» in k^s 

those wt^fhi $0n^ wh{> 

acquired not i *n their as^y. *• jPie Ogma Soroush; 

penury* of tooetfOl'iinegefly IWygrieateal tritenmoff,8eBtuneot, t^ 

hardeat aUftgft^ uncoglh dkdevty. «8en>M ri»ese gentlemen 
to 'con^atHHe^ true ton® poetiy. , loathing yrm ^pressed nq- 
tur#y ;.oio eotse,int>»ed^^o^y on, accordant to the fancy and 
fee&f^ qf <h* tie^r.^, A fetr of* phrase, grsnp^Jy of 

tdtMttk origin, and imilnted^om Mih^ ench as facing the suh- 
stentive iwore' its tsr invsvtmg the rerh and accusative 

«ase> ttorew a .jiliiflr^aSj^ .Witph^OHo pedaid^f -over the ianguage.. 
Ammatton, '^e ^ehotncteriette of good poetry, was utt^y 
wanting. It WW hi, tSWh verse only 'to the eye. Happily thU 
school has been explDded. It has been discovered, that un.rhymed 
verse may possess jinildicity of exp$ession and warmth of sentU 
ment Among' the first ^peciinens of this reform'ed style were the 
inscriptioss of Akeaa»}p» Some^ivinr poets have been very sue*, 
cessful in it j and ^wn the fallacy or that strange notion, that 
blank verse is -a4apted ohljf to npems of cpnaiderablc length. To 
our ear, U (s snsc^tlbiei. by *rt and attention, of greater har< 
mony, as well as variety, thaq rhyme j but we cannot dissemble 
dint, unless where die seatunent buoys it up, its inevitable ten- 
dency **• *® Madness and want of spirit : and, as many jiarts -of 
narrative or didactiff poem must be destitute of such assistance, 
it is too much to hope,; that any future favourites of ApoHo wUl 
dverqomo those obl|»cl^, to which Milton, Akenside, and Cowper * 
have been i^toedim yield. 

The sec^id ehnpter goes very much at length into the sub- 
jects of atchltobtiiHu, and the improvement of grounds, VTe* 
find) here everyst^g to approve s the doctrine of association has 
nelMnr.beeft teoke jfWlppily allied to matters of taste. It is a mark, 
of the eislargementkand liberality of Mr Kniglqi’s nund, that, 
while he wqwnll^pewtends for leaving untouched the wild and 

S iicturesque siis^|iry of nature, he, bhe Mr f rice, is an advocate 
the'iob«OWte!''sItaliaii gardpn, with its statues, tejpees, and 
idri!Otatiop% immedrately, near the house. Thp, 
fad»tho>|«c»»resq«jfniea of school, i 

wilf ^»lftj#^iawi(|Hrj8e, T«wA Ik a- gqod deal irf narrow-, 

ness raeei of ,pr 9 fessiD 0 al in^tists,, whichjeacis- 

t}#g waf MuU* mol; ea^y Ij^iUideiliqea*- 
dob S lhtiriiiWi>tO<'^i|ik that, th^ hbtgdoia pf, visile hajtqre, 
wWh-hll woods/aftd* skaters, iwa# naade sp passkqf. 

to, jfor JtoelhwMeroigndi thamtp .^ahle-8,'fe»r pitatds. ,yvhOj 

dh« a 1^ wtth*^hh»^<Mui' i^ti 

• V X, the 
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tlie tjh^se cRii^' in^ of couf^e, the ehiMreti 

of vAp tiothitig but voral dmplicityf 

afld'sfcfSet! St afl MHbte things, art and opu-^ 

lonce. It, is the priiWte|f^of thd mm^ who ha^ opened to 
hh niind, by* obsei^vatton aftd 'study, the Springs of pleasant 
assotitation, to delig^Iit,' by turns, in thetiideuees of solitary woods# 
in th0‘ cheerfulness Of shading plains, in the decorations of re-^^ 
lined art, in the tna]^tilficenCe ttf luxurious wealth, in the actU 
vity of crowded ports, the industry of cities, the pomp of spec- 
tacles^ the pageantry of festivals. ^ Immediately adjoining the 
dwellings of opulence and luxury,’ says Mr knight^ p.^154# 

« every thing, should assume its character ! ‘and not only be, bur 
appear to be, dressed and cultivated.^ We particularly 'tecom 4 
mend to our readeis, that part of Mr Price’s second volume of 
essays, which contains a defence of architectural gardens ; it is 
treated by him more at large than by Mr Knigm, ahd, even 
though it should not Convince, will, we arc iure, selm liberal 
and ingenious. We doubt, however, whether such a s^te of 
gardening wotild suit buildings so unadorned, a^ most gentle-* . 
men’s houses id Great Britain 5 and perhaps it cannot be intros 
duced with perfect convenience, unless where the house stands 
on an inclined plane, * * . 

Towards the end of this chapter, we meet with some opinl* 
ons to which we cannot*subscribe : they are in the same vein as the 
introduction, upon which we have already Spent $0 much ink, and 
run down all critical rules in general. This is rather inconsistent 
witli the purpoi .0 of the book, as the author seems in one placO 
(p. 2i7.) to be aware. ‘ In all matters of taste and criticism, ’ 
sayS Mr Knight, ^ general rules appear to me to be, like^ general 
theories in government or politics, never safe but nrf 

liseiesss^ that is, in cases previously proved by experience. ’ How 
much philosophy there is in this, our readers will detect, if they 
give a little shakiiig to the word expmence: but we must pass on^ 
what he says aferwards of academies for painting, may be 
very just, and seem^ agreeable to experience. We are not e* 
qually satisfied when he dates the coipplete corruption and de- 
cline ol 'Latin eloquence, from the appointment of public pro^ 
fessofs of rhetoric, thi*Ough M the principal cities of the west*- 
ern provinces,* earfy in the second century of Christianity. Whe* 
ther the sttidy of rhetoric as an art be calculated to improve elo-* 
quetice, is a great ^rdblem ; though It none at ail with the 
ancients. Certain that DWhostherle^and Cicero were train-* 
ed ia^such schools | the one Itltder ts»ds,"the other under Molo 
the Rhodian; sO thatj'rf we jlkte td impute the decline of eio-p 
quciite* to thie eausC]^ we ^'shoirld in fai#il^s ascribe its perfection 

X 2 . to 
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to the BtiH4h’d<wiuenc0j bodi of the^nat^ tlm bar^ 

is destrv^dlf cal«hi?fta4- .Atid y6t» wh^ii ^ the im^ 

momopilce whi!^iit lleats in the Houia^'of it^ts $ome-r 

time.^ Apt t0^ IS^tr^ise t»$* that so few^ are aWe to attam it in any 
ronsiderabte; degree. Tfhere is a good deal of bad taste in par- 
epeahtng) for yirhicha course of Aristotle andOuin- 
mt|he be m w eomctim flat if false norioti m tk^ 
word dJd not prevail in the world, we shoufd not have heard the 
ravings of a uotorious Irish barrister, in a late cause winch has 
made some noisey mistaken for real Eloquence of which, even 
^nore strictly than of poetry, the foundation is good sense and 
propriety. C* Jh'miria tta futehaft^ ut nttrarerg tarn alias rej agere 
pcpnltittiy tit tsset tusam int& 4isef^toi locus, Bujt our author at last, 
in his aversion to critical legislation, falls unmercifully ^upon re- 
viewers. We turned a little pale at first s but finding his attacks 
confined to ^ thtnse bands of critics whose labours issue mctifltl^ 
from the press, ^ took heart again; though, perhaps, as an a- 
mendftl act defoats the ingenious contrivances of those *wIio e- 
^ vade taxes, we shall find a second edition extend ‘its anathemas 
to quarterly critics. With English publication of this sort, 
Mr Knight has a squabble, which ends in his ofFering the world a 
Greek* translation of a few lines from Gray. Jt is very pre- 
sumptuous in us Scotchmen to contend about Greek at all ; and 
especially with % man of Mr Knight’s deep acquaintance with 
that tongue. Nevertlieless, we must not fly from out post, 
fibough we may be deemed eafam pet^dus. All the world remem- 
ber the lines in the bard; * On a rock, whose haughty brow, * &c. 

ivft tne^hu 7r^6^mu$f 
y)idvH9if 
i iwfitir 

ymw 

art xf<tdr^ 
h 

y « Tiyy^ry idk^vtt 

SMf 

It is ewtming in Mr Knight to write monostrophics, which de- 
prives us of the gratifica^n. we should have had in searching out 
fal{^ quantities. The first fine, however, is worse than any false 

J stintity : Mhdhnm is iomething like tnl rutmnntem Jtumen. 

\ is true> that Homer f / ai, a figure Which Lesbonax 

calls 
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calls Euboic I but the case is obviously very diflerent, where tte 
noun expresses an inanimate thing. AjFter all, this may be a 
critio4mp ; and there may he a( lurking authdrity for the license.—- 

4 me^ns> the parson, npt the prophet, 'flte epi"? 

thet in the fifth line acjds nothing \ the article in the Sixth is in* 
elegant* TJiere seems, indeed, to be a notion among the Greek 
poets of Cambridge, th:tt the prepr^itrve articleis ahvnysliCi^essAty. 
This is not tlie case, however, we apprehend^ (In poetry), unless 
perhaps where the noun expresses an a|:jstract idea. In Homeric 
Greeks" it Should be omitted altogether. The sixth line is like- 
wise very weak. — ^l<rK^u<r^l9cn^ in the bighth, seems a less poctfcrtl 
form than in the ninth, does not *mean a 

meteor.— sVflryr# (we hope he meant to write is an obsolete 

Homeric word. — the elision of in the eleventh, is too great a 
license for so short a composition.-— is wrong ^ that word 
means always rainy or muddy, and cannot be applied to the at- 
mosphere : we Say that the sky is muddy in a drawing,' but hard- 
ly in nature. The twelfth line is nonsense. Finally, tlv^re i$ little 
attempt made at rendering the original; and the epithets, 

pdySggS, and the like, are common-place and feeble.'*^ Mr Knight 
prints his Greek without accents ; and as in him we cannot sup- 
pose ignorance, it must be inferred, that he doubts -their antiquity 
or usetulness. 

The next chapter is of Judgement ; it is full of temptatioiv f4 
extract and criticize; but we can only select a little. The 
following is a proof of the author's hastiness in decidiug on meta- 
physical subjects. 

* Ariftotlc has obferved that, in poetry, that which w credible, 
but itnpoilible, is preferable to that which is pojEble, but incredible. 
This gieat philofopher's acutenefs feems, however, i» this in^itanre, to 
have forfaken him ; fpr in reafoaing from experience or analogy, 
J/biUty is only a decree credtbiUiy $ and the greater degree must necel- 
fardy include the le^&V Wherefore that which is thought to be credible, 
inuft previoafiy be thought to be poffible. A negative too, in its nature, 
excludes all degrees whatever ; for, where there is nonCf there cannot ht 
cither m^re pr Iffs ; and though a negative on one fide may, in fome 
cafes, imply an affirmative, cither contingent or absolute, on the other, — 
it is furcly mod abfurdly paradoxical to afiert that an abfolute negative, 
on one fide, may include ,a contingert affirmative, op the fame ii^le. 
Yet this is the conclufipn tp which we mutt epme, before we can ad- 
mit of a credtSk vnpqMhle : but Ihc nature and extept of hiiman know. 

* A» Knight's ira4i(la^ion has all the* advantages of it 

h^ve Jbeep mofc fiuldefa. * 

> ♦ i ~ i i’ 
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kdjft ^b€^^<|fmt»ined in the time of 8t?>g3ntHe 

^ strangely teyiiie4 ^ .credibw 

Jity, in lw<> senses 5 one ^Ksolute/ one rehljiire. That in 

ijiot ^ ferat sense, which UnpUes a.cOnttadictipn, and 

l0hici| no powet could perform ; that ^s riot possible, in 

thus nfawd/^^nse, iMdcn human, or -some other given power, can- 
not^etfotm* It is i^ssible, in the second sense, to build a bridge? 
cnriet;^tbe l^mes at Brentford : it is possible, in the first sense, to 
reriftirvo Brentford into Sftrrey i tliat is, it implies no coutradic-r 
tion^ 3^nd might therefore be done by indefinite power* A ere- 
dihie impossible, utM* ^*J^46ir<^y, of which Aristotle speakvs, is non- 
4Sfen8e> if impaissiiU be taken absolutely % for what is'contradictory, 
o^nnot bdieved* But it is sense to say that a relative impos- 
sibifity, thaf 1$, an action assigned to 4 power really inadequate, 
m^y be rendcired credible in poetry ; and of this the Homeric fic- 
tions, are very good instances. The prowess of Achilles is impos- 
sible j that is, beyond the power of man : but, by the art of the 
ppeti Wft>Ve made, either to overlook that impossibility, or to o- 
Viercame it, by enlarging our conceptions of the power. And 
iMs is |wr very plain, that we should not have spspected any one, 
who had but moistened his lips at the i^treams of phdosophy, of 
falling into such a mistake, had we not discovered a similar con- 
fusion of ideas, with respect to the wordywj/iiV^ in rio less a man 
than Cud'wurth. (intellect. Syst. p. 721. &^7li2.) Rut in rccom- 
^tmsdfor censuring Aristotle without leason in this place, * Mr 
knight adoptfe from him (p. 95.) the pos-ition, that Music and 
Poetty imitative arts. How little this is the case, if^ it does 
hot stVikti/very one at first, maybe seen from the dissertatbms on 
* and Mu^ip, prented bv that accomplished scholar, die late 

wr Twinfog, to his translation of Aristotle^ Poetics. 

Hornet is in great favour with our author \ his obscn'ations on 
the character 0f Achilles (p. 275. et aMi) are parlicularly deserv- 
ing of attention. Some of them, however, coincide so exactly 
bpth in sentiment and expression with what has been said by Ur 
B^altie on the same spbject, (Dissertations on Poetry and Musk, 

Wf5.), tliat we catj only impute to Mr Knight’s h&ste or over- 
aight^the omission of those acknowledgements, which will doubf- 
* ^ce in the riex-t edition, in the glow 'of Kis 2feal for 

the ttoeS^ jdf hbroismV he eveb tbinke, 'thaf there were giants in 
iho§b j No one, read the Iliad, without 

mind idfe^iS4?ftrie!i whose ordinary^atatuVe could 
not hstvfli^en .fejsS hiu* Mr Knight rfiuart speak fdr 

o# ^5fepftCt|or thb heiroes of the Ifiad, We cswi- 
fefaik Niraelf sb big a tnto as MSr OBryet^. 
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htU fie JPnfiei/>lex of TatU. 

that Mr -Kn!ght« Jiket .nunj other ctiticsy ibomtot 
wttol Homer ivithoat deprectaiing Vir^l. After remarking, i^t 
in the 'hie throat ia Oomprefild, to (hoottiut 

tie fUfikrr in he * m^ntiunB,> in fpite of the blind and 

indiierimmate adiOiration trhieh prdantrp always fitows for every 
thing whieh beairs the ftatnp of high antfaonty, that Virgi) has 
debkfed 'the cltara^r, and robbed it of half its fubltmity and 
gratidetir of expneffion, by making Laocoon rear kke a bulL* 
We defplfe, like Mr Knight, the blind and indifcrimihate admU 
ration of pedantry ^ but muft point out the difference between 
the cfrcumffanees of the fculptor and Ihe poet. Withthe former, 
LaocOon was the great obje^ ; and it was right to create rympa* 
thy, by giving him the fortitude and energy of a hero. But in 
the ^neid, d^iocotm’isnot reprefentedaa.a hero; he is a fub- 
ordinate ehdra^er; and, though not guilty, yet, according to 
the fuperthtion of, ancient timeSi piacalar, m refilling the fecret 
ordinances of thkgods^ Hts etks add terror to* the miraculous 
circumllances of his death ; and ferve to work up the reader’s 
miml lor rhuidalutMpties of the enfiung night, and the fail of Troy. 

We are too filhlibk of Out ignorance of painting, to aniroad-r 
vert ort Mr Kmght^ cenfureS of ^Michel Aogeb. If he is righr, 
how Itrangcly muff Str Reynolds have been deceWed ! But 
one fentcnce wle Cannot pafs by. * 

* Edfe in defign teeiM to me to as reqiiifite tp the perfrifb^ ’ 

tion of Btt, «i eSGt in etaicUtion t for, whether the ’tsied or the bjj^d 
of the artiff, dlfplay fymptoais of conftraiiled labour, the upon 
tJw imaglibiloB^wtUhe the fame ; the at^ being the 

infdllible and indifpeofable chafS^rrifiai^of Ing^ exee}h»ce in both. * 
Thu duff pofitiou,w £> far tro|^ beuig tfue, tha( we will venture 
to affert that it is* in the bi|^ works, of a«, ptUf^ely contrary 
to tinth. In poetry, pajntmg, und tfee wft» we meafure this 
excellence of thcwbtlyBsn, and in a grealt,4egree of the work, 
by the fuppofed dtfffcuity 4f ffs pefformsutQCi and confequently 
the rareticfsof the talqnt;^ wIh^ muff'^iave been exerted onit- 
"With the greater cafe fuch, U wodt'%ems,tp have-bpen executed* 
the greater ts our <d);tmate of ,the power ^pliedt bpt the 
quiftns fperei, nieht^ ^ ti»ite gBOtheis.^fcntimau, Who flatters 
himfUf, that he popld ij^pollo, pr written the 

Utad ? And it is' on, |his aej^pupt* in owf ppm>onr diat what is 
called) fimpliotyupdeaflnHM Hi SW l^gh«t kinds o£ writing, is 
feldom lubciently prized H inexperienced pafona. There fcems 
to them Hothmg »n«re. CQuld have done them- 

felvest and it is a paries faff,>th^*, wKile we fcldomfailto 
rate our own produdiriowi high cijougn, wc fcarcc ever beftow 
i^tuch sprsife fuch works of o^fs*. qs yic think ourfelves 

A 4 capable 



by'ttikli»<^ eoiiHMiiridi^ 
®*^y ’Wiwr»i%f iKe.'d^dent «iiaf«» lim- is real 

difficnttf^ ^t>>tlle«m(iften gn«e% Umi^n ind* 

vkfmy .ftdeniM* aial 'Foncaine, acquire (htfia edeein, ve\ » H 
^give itt M eweflive deereet kf<a fiMrihr.iiiib^t t.ep- 

W l*e 4elent» reqaiyed* to i brilliant and %iiitriwrKyi<i^ 
•™wivWi'W!rfe or |»»ofe. €tf aesertiiin fort of excelteiice thtai^ 
fiM/fpenft idem may be a ehwfaflenAK } but that wbi b 
iHtoletsuiantt foldom faila to ibpar the ftarnp of thole tars and 
IntmttaMc energies, b y which it has been created. • < 

fe tlfflfd part we cpnri tothc Paffiona, Thtee diapters, on 
the Sublime and Pathetic, on the Ridicttlous, and on Nnyelty, m 
fluroprifed'mthis. The firft is wr |ong, -imi dnqof the'moft 
uttportaot i» &e tteA; The Isading kf' itet in ft aged** 

and in alt pathwia and impa^ioaed nafrititea, «ti? pleafore arifes 
from fympathy^.jThk fynqwthy, Jjodrewtj'fo tw« with fhe fuf* 
^qfoiM ebafh£berst hw with Aevexetrions which 
tlioft /Hbjta lUj iUtftj[trkt<;8 dKc combi t$ 

cd ,gla*atew, >»itag,iasiieh«8, andthoikhabihg t in which the 
pam.&^Bwni WoaW pf itfelf'etosfte barm, and^d^oft; but the 
en«igi«drf.ft3lh.(mM>hrtbu, dfid &riititd«» which *«« difplayedi 
mkrifoWar-in foin«‘iBiiwfe thfi^uajdealbg fenftrtons, and render 
fVjCh fpe^aclea intereftii^. Qf boring, m pwriettfor, ^ Knight 
ktMjM fp*t aeatffi^ and predii^' vwy dreadfoh eonfoqtaencLs front 
obftinacy of th«in»^lferat«s in ptevenring k. This .is one 
mi the fabjec,h‘Whet« much may be raid on Wh ftdesi^ bull- 
fights, it IhtHild be wemembfered, do not heep alicsit the foyle of 
conf^ in ^atti i ajtd combats pf giadmtois did not become 
WM^on Eotoei tHl the 4*y$ -after her dmeeracy There 
foems fomething' peeulian in* Mr '^night’s notion of the fympi- 
thy cx«ife4 by tragedy; there i$, 'rmcording ft him, nodfctp- 
two r and yet !»«, cannot dijTcpver, * How -any man can feel fear 
for singer, ,Whj<h . he s knows fo.be, unreal, or comroifccation 
for di^fw, whkh he ftiiaws to Iw' fiftitiou?, ' We fympathize, 
according to Mr Knight, onl^ with the expreflious of power and 
epergy, bfecaafe thefe fieprelfirms are real. Now this we inke 
to bd'-Wdically wr6Hg, Whaterer may be the cafe as to Ums 
pkiijvre''^ receive frowt tragedy,* #ete really feems to b« no 
• locMh Jifoftftng abouf th« foq»*se-df the Which it ex- 

tites. ar^y fat too lively and* foo varied to W refidved 

mto the foi’plp^iag of 4dwhatiion, of energy or excelfence j 
uml every indeed ^ fga, .that, he does fympa-, 

iH/yc qot nrl^r'ri^^the jfentimeiid^'of.d^ port, hut with the 
<iWgct]ias(tf,l|pthjf»iof his lAwaQow. A very flight 

fv^pdpratioa fhe, fVmpathy wkh real forrow, 

will 
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mil serv« to show bow mtuml it is that it should be extended 
to that which, is merely dramatical# If Mr Knight wishes to 
be consistent in hia he ought to call in question the 

neality of this sympathy also^ and to say that he cannot discover how 
any man dan ^1 terror for danger which does not threaten him, 
or sorrow for sufferings* which he does not experience. The fact 
is, however, that we do 8yinpathi5pe.with Aose emotions of which 
we happen to be spectators ; aad philosophers have even taken 
a great'deal of pains to* discover why we sympathize with them. 
They tell us, th^it it is all owing to a certain selfish illusion of 
the imagination | and th^t we weep at the sight of distress,. mere- 
ly because it gives us a liVely conception of wliat we should our- 
selves feel in the same circumstances ^ and thus force's us to 
place ourselves fot in the situation of the object we 

commiserate. ThitJ ye is now generally admitted ; and 

if there be any m explanation, it will evidently ac- 
count for our symp^ldty with fictitious distress, as well as with 
that which is r®ih in n sWdful representation of suffering, we 
sec exactly the same things that we should see in the reality; and 
as in both cases the sigwof* afBiction are merely hints or occa- 
sions by whidh are ledsto form lively conceptions of what our 
own fedlings would be itt aimibr circumstances, it is evident that 
the artificial signs will be just as efficacious in this way as the 
natural. When we are merely spectators of suffering, how*« 
ever real and violent, we never any part of it ; we only per^ 
celve the signs by which it is inHicated ; and these signs suggest 
to us, in a very forcible manner^ the conception of what we 
should ourselves feel in .such a situation now, a perfect of ex- 
aggerated copy of these signs must suggest the same conceptions, 
with at least as much vivacity j and dramatical representation 
must move the heart exactly in the same manner as the spectacle 
of real disaster* The fact accordingly corresponds exactly, we 
believe, with this explanation of -it ; and we feel distinctly in 
the theatre the same sort of sympathy with the danger, and 
distress, and indignatkm, and triumph of the characters, as we 
should experience from the contemplation of similar incidepts 
in 'real life. The degree of emotion may be smaller, because 
the attention is less forcibly arrested ; but it is the same kind of 
emotion ; and cailnot. We ^uld conceive, be mistaken by any 
one who attends to it. 

Mr Knight has also, it 'appears to us, rejected'tpo absolutely 
the idea of deception in 9t?enic representations:^ That no man 
is deceived, like Partridge, fnftn entering the house to quitting 
k, we readily admit. We admit also, that every man tmws the 
distress represented fo be fictitious ; that is, would acknowledge 

it 
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it to be*S0j^M££iie«^rie askai the questite. mdmcf^t«r 

thinks >dl 0 r< 3 i« i^a mbxnemary^ iiliimaa»|(<in the 
mind to$68> tiiglih odF thoeo coUatei?al <absodatabfisJ} by <w it 
knows the whole to be fietitious* and gives itadtf^«i|ito the na- 
tural effect of peroeptioni whteh % to enetto belief We can- 
not expbitt our aplnion Mthar, without going ^ply into 
u metaphysicai speculation thsn we should wish. ThbSe who 
win take the pains tO*watch diildren at the theatre, ^nay see^ 
that they hardly know whetheV tobelievej or not, what jS going 
forward^ and their sympathy i$ ceruinly much stronger than 
oursj j ^t the same tune^ it 4 true that^Strong expressions of 

e ssion^ in the voice and countenanci^, 'whether by instinct, as 
r Kni'ght thinks, or by associadon, feelings without *any 
intervening ideas i or} If We may $0 heart, 

without taking the head in their way; j WU not account 

fqr ^he sympathy We feel in reading a itcmSouk story ; whScTl is, 
pdjrhaps, sometimes almost as strongi tf we it to be true. 

Dis^^eOing with Mr Knight as to this poiiit, we coincide with 
him alrnost entirely in his notiotf^of the Sublime^ The credit 
which has beeh obtained by the theory of ‘’Bhrke, which places 
the sublime in terror, is so great, that we shall prolong this ar- 
ticle by' one disquisition more, aOd endi^vpuT *t6 maintain Mr 
Knight’s opinion and our owO. T&ere axe certain p^ssages^iia 
* the works of poets and orators, to '"gp no farther at present, 
which produce in the mind a feeling of elevatidn, and a sort 
of dwelling and energetic transport, v^ry distinct irr its nature 
ftom the pleasure which tender, elegant, or beautiful passages 
impart. This is, according to Xionginus, the effect ot tire su- 
blime l 5r4»j ««•« 24^5 WtUprdi rs nfAav n Kji 

"Hie etymon of the^word Sublime evidently le^ds, by 
an wy metaphor, to such a descriptioii, if we examine the 
m^dki in naturij or art, which give rise to these feelings^ they 
will appear to f^I under two head§} the, moral, atid the ph^si- 
C^, sublime, Taki^^g th^ moral sentiments of mahkind as we 
tltem^ without dispute about their foundation, it is safe to 
say^ that we do in fact admire all rematkable instances of mag- 
^ disinterestedness.' and by sympathy aSsUnfe the 
d^awter, and )(^nsequ6ntly tW) feelings, '"'of those who dis- 
play them*. Th^e feelings^ 'ar^’ lyhat we call elevated, and 
therefpre^itpifaPSe. Ag^in, pi^wer ^^what we all grasp at; and 
sympathy qxijrtion of supendtpower, of which know- 
ledge giyds ujj a sdiiseSf feu-gratulation ^nd energy. 

The moral the display of energies exerted 

by intelligent beings; and^out sense .of tlie b^iibUme in sympa^ 
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thtf^ aaesgies. Jt use some iUustrarion^, 

thoug[h w« t striking instance ef the 

unmr«ed of Lucam 

^ ^ Ilk Beo geriks^ 

Elftidji:»dig^as»4jrm h p«iftqTe^Vc^j 

* Qaid l^sbknei >, fin %r armis \ 

Ofscubiufl? v^fiiq pqtfOb* %»am wgna vickre ? 

An nopcat via nuBa bonq ? /ortmi^que per4a^ 

Oppofu^ viriutc nsma^ i bipdandaqwc velle. ^ ^ 

f>k fati«, fet ni^nqusm fucceffu crefcat hooefttwn V 
Sclmu8i et h^ec nobi*^ non altlus mferet Mammon. 

Similar sentiments^ of grandeur elev^ittou are eiri^ited by the 
physical sublime j that is, by the great objects of ^ nature‘s 
mountains, cataracts, tempests, the ocean, the celestial lumina- 
ries, the expanse of bounuless sjpace j and by the description of 
these ill poctyv. tfud^^r the physical sublime, too, may be ranked 
such works of human art and labour, as emulate the scJale of na- 
tuie ; as the wall of China, ’or the pyrarqids of Egypt. We 
.know not why It is th^t Mr Burke and some other writers have 
almost confined their induction to thii> species of the sublime. 
For we shall venture to advance, that the peculiar feelings of 
sublimity arc by no nteans so strongly excited by any inanimate 
objects, as by direct sympathy with the moral energies 6f mind* 
'I lus has been nobly expressed by Akensidci 

* Mind, mind alone : bear witnefs, earth and heaven ! 

The living fountains in itfetf contains 

Of beaut ecu'* and fublime,* &'c. PleqP f)f Itkag. f. 

The spirit of the Cape, in Camt3^^, who, encircled with stormjl, 
rears his menacing front agait^st' the bold adventurer, whose 

E row was tutned towards those untraveiled Seas, passes for"^ su^ 
lime (with those at least, wRo afe not "aware, for how smatt % 
bounty a dsemon mdy be Rad, ready ar!med and accotttfedj by 
any reciuiting subaltern of theMUses)^ but fat more truly sur 
blime was that intrepid oiiergy of xSouI,,whidh led Vasco di 6ama 
beyond tliO bounds former discovery, to assert the dominioti of 
roan over the el,ement& ^iid the ocean, T^he majesty of naj^UrO 
sinks to nothing in compitibou with the exerctse df herofem and 
virtue. When 4?d the nipgj:ii|oent scenery of the Alps, witli its 
rocks pijed on rocks," its^iresouhdSng cataiucts, its gulfs and preci- 
pices, present such elevatii^ images to th^ nilHd, as when Aloys 
K^editig, on. the pl^jn of Morgs|rtpft, whh firm, but despairing 
valour, kA ^ £^w qf Sebwiti? %ainet the disciplined batta- 

Ijotts of ^tjic l*rehi|i> yfe^^’by an unexpected victory,^ renewed, 
afte;^ tlje Ursc ot^ five 'centuries, the tfophies, which hadbeCu 
^ainWl on that very spot^ m defence of fhc 10ibertic*s and Independ- 
ence of Switzerland ? ' 

^ ^ Tlie 
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llnei finQB% .m ^aet^y ti{e thoa^ the^imr^ 

and i^y^ical suh(>i^;4ti^toitedi4 v<Srmd $eem,’ 

if we may best vebkk ^f.eiiergptfc-mpral^ sympathies* 

"Hie ^ipt^ras s^rp ponftssedjy the girea* te^fositories of 

&e poetifaflj^lime and fhey commodily |^oduC0^the}r .effect, by 
mveat^&l|^,ppivet wit^die most magnificent images. , Their 
ofejspqfitv H^evise; ootwith^taOdmg Mr Krnght, is a very effi^icat 
catj^e by to the utmost our conception 

W the sublimity oi prophetic 

as in the whole boot of Nahum, or the speeches of Cas-» 
$a|j 4 fa io thfi Agamemnoiv ^ After the Hebiow poets come Ho- 
mer, !i 3 ^hylus, Shakespeare, and'Milton. There is hardly any 
more Striking instance of the united moral and physical sublime, 
than the, oowuding tines of the Pron\etheus. The highest fcort 
of et<^Ueiic^rejects poetical imagery, and aims almost exclusively 
at moral sublime* Tire public orations of Demosthenes are 
fttib'of' this: and those in whom the higher class of moral feel- 
in^» fortitude,, perseverance, public spirit, and disinteTestedness, 
are e;rtinct or luKewarm, may yead Demosthenes for ever, with- 
out discovering why he b^$ been admired. For the subordinate 
meritis of hU orations, a felicitous and appropriate choice of 
wotdsV and a management qf sounds, almost as artificial 4s that 
of^ n^sfc, aire lost upon us at present. 

yhe mcr^ physical sublime, thc^notlon of mental energies iwS 
SO directly suggested. Yet we think it will be found, on 
It^ing more nicely, to .be the foundation of our sentiments of 
9i|i>limity, in tlp^, as much as in the otlter branch. ^ Besides. 
tf^pe * says Mr Burke, which directly Suggest the idea 

of and those which produce a similar effect from a xnc- 

chu^cat cause,^ I know of nothing sublime, which is not some 
imdilicatron of power. ^ But ,ppw>^er without mind is, in our 
yt^w, not only unphilpsophlcai, buf inconceivable* It is hard to 
whskt Others but we have 0 %n experiertced, that the 
sublime of naturali objects, ^fter the fir$te^ctof um^pe^Udnas 
i$ over,. leaves a if hidj^f disappointment, a vacuity. and want of 
s4t5|fsction on *the mmd. It is nob wfill our' imagiiutions have 
insf'ttSfA life, and ^ther4%e> jpow*^sJu, of nature, 

sublm^by* /Ibis we do, sometimes 
by imnyeon gm flullie inanim^W. p%cts ,the;r^lves*, sometimes 
by wft^ the wtuch We 

behoWf is th^^r th^ffsMght of a rich 

and Wales 

or fropa^ri^ ru^e stare of ^ Lo|?<k>n cockneSy*^ {i he^ am 

i^|s and vf^lderness^s, ,and,s 5 gh^ in secret for Whue^i^ 

the ickppwledges in every mountain » 

» genius 
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genius the land, mA peoj^les ^n with the herfia? ^ 
Former times*; defe^ids the passage of Killicrank/with Itondee ; 
or rushes with Car^etacns from the heights of Snowdon. * 

If this theory of 4 he origin of our sublime feejmgs be trtie, 
what cdn we say of Mr Burke’s position, that sublimity consiifete 
in terror ? And by what means wa^ that illustrious man led into 
this Opinion ? Terror iS, alter all, nO more thajn feat : and fear 
is a passion, to which many brave din are liable, whkh is gene- 
rally rect<med disagreeable, and which hds not been hitherto 
deemed elevating or ennobling. Certain passions, we are told by 
lionginus, are wholly incompatible with the sublime j $uch as, 
xvTrmf e^OBOl, dMw. Now the feeling excited by the sublime is 
described by Longinus, in the passage we have quoted above, to 
be swelling, elate, enthusiastic. But, if we believe Mr Burke, 

‘ whatever is terrible, with regard to sight, is sublime ; whether 
this cause of terror is endued with greatness of dimct>sloiis, or 
not. ’ It is plain, that Longinus and he give the same name to 
two feelings quite opposite 5 yet this is not a verbal quarrel j for 
nothing is so essential in metaphysical criticism, as to separate and 
classify the erpotions ,of the minu t there can be no means of 
doing this, but by distinguishing terms. All that we claim is, 
that the feelings of elation and energy should have a character- 
istic name ; and as Longinus h$d quiet possession of the word 
sublime {or its Greek equivalent) $0 many years, we think Mr 
Burke’s ejectment, is fairly barred. But, as' something or otlie# 
must have mivsled him,' and it interesting to trace even the 
errors of great men, let us give this a ihoment’s atteution* If 
he had tooked^^as much at the moral, a^ he did at the physical 
sublime, he could not, we presmtle, have made terror its prin^ 
ciple. All men agree? that the oath of Demosthenes, ^ tif^ b 
X, -r. A. is trtrly Sublime ; but it would have perplexed 
Mr»Burke to find any terror in it. Unfortunately, he saw only 
part of his Subject : ' he perceived* that many things, vHbich, aye 
sublime, are also terrible i and too precipitately coafouAded thsc 
two. Exertion of power, especially by super-human beings, is 
certainly calculated to excite terror in* us, if we are the witnesses 
or objects of it ; it excites it also by symp?tthy, when we place 
ourselves, by an act of qonceptiAn, in the iku^rion of those who 
are liable to it. Here then is the solution, if wh may dare to say 
it, of the whole problem : whefever our attention is turned to- 
wards the being, possessing dt exerting unusual power, our sym- 
pathy is with Aat exercise, and out sensations become sublim^^ ^ 
wherever we, lode it objects of that power, and petemve 
them ^ to be endangered by its exertion, our sympathy with 
their condition, and we feel the sensation of terror. As oui 

sympathiei 
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sympathies irmy shift very rapidly from oiio of these to the other, 
it is very difficult, and, for those who are not used to examine 
their own trains of thought, impossible^ to distinguish their 
effects 5 and from this we suppose the confusion to ;have pro- 
ceeded, We are aware that a distinction may seem 'unw«irrant- 
kble, Which excludes the story of IJgolino from the Class of sub- 
lime passages. But, before we are condemned, let it be considered 
t^^hat there is, in that story, which can be called sublime. Let 
any one compare the feelings which are raised in his mind by 
such lines as those which we have quoted from Lucan, with the 
sensations of terror, or rather horror, which are inspired by the 
following — 

‘ E l io fenti chiavar T ufcio di fotto 
All* orribile torre : ond* io gnardai 
In vifo ai figli miei fenza far motto * — 

And then let him say, whether the same epithet is applicable to 
each of them. Admiration, indeed, lie may well feel at the ge- 
nius of the great Florentine; at the masterly touches of passion' 
and description, which affect the feelings so forcibly, witliout 
superfluous and laboured detaii*; or at tlie severe and serious 
simplicity, and almost hardness of manner, which is, in poetry as 
well as painting, a cliaracteristic of the grand style ; atul which 
Dante, of all poets, not excepting Milton, rhost Eminently pos- 
sessed. And this Is really a sublime conception ; since nothing, ^ 
according to us, is truly such, but the energy of mind. By trans- 
ferring thus, to use Mr KnighFs 'expression, the merit of the 
workman to the work, we are often confused in our critical de- 
cisions : but we cainrcit explore this source of error at present. 
One word, and but one more, against the theory of Mr Burke. 
The romances of Mrs Radciifle excite keener and mote frequent 
sensations of terror than the Iliad, and th^t beyond all manner of 
comparison. Yet, highly as we rate the talents of that extraor- 
dinary woman, we shouli( hesitate a little, before we laid it down 
that she is more sublime than Hbmen This instance is quite de- 
cisive ; but there are numberless others, and perhaps no two 
people would hit on the same. The groundwork of these re- 
marks has been suggested to us by Mr Knight : the arrangement 
and illustrations are our own. 

It only remains to give a character of Mr Knight’s style. And 
here, we are sorry to say, we have not much to edmmend. It 
wants, in our judgment, purity, terseness^ and elegance. TKe 
periods are long and straggling ; and the colon perpetually usurps 
the place of a perfect stop. No one, ye- ar6 convinced^ could 
read aloud such a style, so as to be hltelligible, much less so as to 
give pleasure. We must give proofsv * System teaches- 

mea 
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men to work by ruk, vtftead of by feeling and obfervatlon.*’ (p. 236.) 
Can there be any thing more inelegant, not to fay, ungtammati- 
cal? ^ vxt^s frontwards the houfe^ * (p. 219.) Tliis word 
is quite obfolete. * The fenfation felt upon opening the eyes 
for the firft time,, mu ft be neceflarily that of the objects ken 
touching them,’ (p* 5B*) * The fafluon, of the .Engliih, 

French, and German theatres*’ (p. 188.) This is of courfc an 
overftght ; but we have a more radical objection to the fentiment 
of the paragraph. It is, in the unqualified ihape it wears, per- 
fectly untrue : pf all the , pretenfions of arillocracy, the moil in- 
tolerable is that, which afiumes a monopoly of moral excellence 
for the rich and high-born. But what fhall we fay of the follow- 
ing fentence ? * The evidence of two fenfes to one point, be- 

comes that of a parallax, ’ (p. 38.) The evidence of a paral- 
lax ! received, we prefume, in the court of Star Chamber ! Be- 
fides, if Mr Knight has any meaning, he mutt have confounded 
parallax with want of parallax. Exactitudes^ which he invariably 
ufes, is not fo EngUfti as exa£tnefs. He is fometimies coarfe. 
For inftance, after quoting a paflage from the Pfeudo-Ollian, he 
proceeds : ‘ Had a blind bard, or any other bard, prefumed to 
utter fuch a rhapfody of bombaft in ‘the hall of Ihells, amid (this 
is poetical, lege^ amidf) the favage warriors, to whom Oifian is 
fuppofed to have fung, he would have needed all the influence of 
royal birth, attributed to that fabulous perfonage, to reilrain thp 
audience from throwing their flidls at hifj head, and hooting him 
out of company as an impudent liar.’ (p. 280.) Mr Knight pro- 
bably means to write a fpoken ftyle •, but this is furely not eyeu the 
language of converfation \ at leaft of ‘dref converfation ; fuch as 
gentkinen and fchoLijrs would adopt, in difeufiing literary fubje^ts* 
But is not eafe a merit? Yes j but only when united to grace; 
the eafe of a courtier, not of a clown ; of Addifon, not of Ro- 
ger North. But the jfault of coarfenefs, we fear, lies a little deep- 
ci than the ftyle. His allufions to fenfua! love are too frequent, 
and not exprefled with the utmo|t delicacy. There is one para- 
graph in particular^ but" we will not by a reference tempt the in- 
, nocent to pierce the obfeurity of its expreifionj which, we are 
perfuaded, the author will confuJt his reputation by cancUIing in 
a future edition. 

: Two calks, faith Homier^ ftand in the palace of Jupiter ; from 
the one of which Ke fcatters goprl upon mankind, and from the 
other evil. Thus by the fide of the critie ftand the two phials of 
praife ^nd cenfure ; one, of beaten gold, (parkling with an infu- 
fion of amaranth andTpalm ; the other, of * bafe lead, ’ and filled 
froni the pool of. oblivion. ’ |f we feem to have dipped our pen 
iqo frequently ipto this jlU omened fluid, during our prclent re- 

^ * marks 
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marks upon Mr Knjght^s book, we are not to be deemed chary of the 
gokieii pliiaK In i work of great name and citculati^on, it h jfxiarc 
ufeful to point out whiit is wrpng, than to ehlogiie what' is right. 
Upon the whole, have met with few works of criticifm, an- 
cient or modern, fo richly ftored" with reading and refleftioftv or 
fo full of interefling fpeculatioh, as this before ' The author 
has taken more ;ul vantage of modern improvements 5ft metaphy-* 
fics, than any, perhaps, who have gone before him ; arid certain- 
ly has a more comprehenfive knowledge of the fine arts, of fei- 
en'ce, and of literature. The chara^fer of his mind feems rather, 
good fenfe and manly difdain of traditional criticifm, than either 
delicacy in feeling beauties, or Tubtlety in taknig ‘ metaphyfical 
diftindlions. And the independent fpirit which we have juft 
praifed, leads him fometimes into pirecipitancy and pofitivenefs, 
with too much conttrinpt of very con fid er able men, from whorii 
he takes occafion to differ. A fecond and correfted edition will, 
we apprehend, have been publiflied, before this article meets the 
light ; a proof, not only of Mr Knight’s eminent ftation in the li- 
terary world, but of the real merit of his book. 


Art. tit. Les Salfons de y* ^howfon, Traduites cn vers Fran- 
par J. Toiiiin. A Paris. 1803. • - 

VyE are aware, that it is alnioft as, dangerous an attempt to cri- 
ticii:e a foreign work of tafte, as to write in a foreign lan- 
guage. It would be prefumptuous to grapple with a native ia 
grammatical criticifin \ and therefore^ in {he few obiervations 
wWch we are about to make upon this publication, we fiiall not 
advert to any exprefiions which may appear to us. verbally inele- 
gant gr exccptipnable j nor do we pledge ourfelves that the paffa- 
ges we may Itave occafion to. praife, might not be fuccefsfully af- 
failed by the nibbling tooth of a French academician. In that re- 
fpeft we defire to remnin neutral ; in every other, we. claim the 
right of judging as decidedly as any Frenchman whatfoeyer. * The 

g eneral relations, which a tranflation bears to the original worlc ;• 
re comparative harmony of its metre and periods j the beautiea 
which nKiyd\|ivc been overlooked of infefted ; the expreflions, and 
ideas whi(#|may hav| been ftrengthened or \yeakcned, enriched 
or impoverifted, accurately 'prefeped or perverted, are open to 
the obfervatiOn of thofe wlio may not poljcfs tbit mcc verbal and 
grammatical diicriminatiop, which in. every countfy is. the d 5 ftin< 9 : 
birthright of die nul^ivea. At , teaft we ftaud^ upon . a level with 
French critics of Englifti prodit^ious ; their bnjguage has more 

' regularity 
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regularity than ours 5 and perhaps we hare a clearer perception of 
the translation, than they could nave' of the original, 

‘ We hare seen few translations thathave given us more satisfac- 
tion than the volume before us. Upon the whole, without being 
unfaithful, it is perhaps an improvement on the original. Many 
of those brilliant and masterly expressions have indeed been over- 
looked, which are scattered here and there, like gems, in the 
poetry of Thomson ; but the general heaviness and encumbrance 
of his style has been relieved, without any material deviation from 
his leading thoughts and expressions. The person is the same $ 
the dress not absolutely changed, but better adjusted. 

One of the most striking ^nlts in Thomson’s versification, fti- 
cilitated the translation of his Seasons into rhymed verse* Some- 
times, indeed, his periods take a wider sweep , but, for the most 
part, he is contented with blank couplets, interspersed with now 
and then a triplet, or a broken connecting* verse,. His lines are 
not absolutely bachelors ; but he rarely admits polygamy in his ver- 
sification, We quote an instance near the commencement of his 
Spring, 

• To check this plague, the Ikilful farmer chaff 
And blazing ilraw before bis orchard burns ; 

Till all involved in fmoke his latent foe 
From every cranny fuffocated falls i ’ 

Or feahers o’er the bloom the pungent doft 

Of pepper, fatal to the frofly tribe 5 

Or, when the envenom’d leaf begins to curl, ^ 

. With fprinkled water drowns them in their neft : 

Nor, while they pick them up with bufy bill. 

The little trooping birds unwifely fcares, ’ &C* v, 127. 

These lines are undoubtedly blank poetry, but they have not it . 
peculiar character and the ear is disappointed at the end of each 
couplet by the failure of rhyme, which the translator has the ad- 
vantage of restoring. The objection to rhyme is the i^estraiik 
which it throws oh the fluaicy of periods 5 but Thomson has in- 
judiciously sacrificed the ornament, without profiting greatly by 
the liberty. Some expressions in his description of LaVihia have 
great beauty *, but the whole bears the appearance of having been 
written with rhymes, and afterwards done into blank verse * apH 
here the French poetry has some advantage, we ^think, over the 
•riginjil. 

* L’atmablc Lavtnie avQi't, des fon cnfance, 

Dca caprices du fort ^prouv^ I’inconftaoce* 

Sa fortune jadis avoft eu dita amis 3 

Maia, perdant tout>*a-coup dcs biens mal affermis, 

Et dans le-mofide entier tt^ayaot rien plus de rede 
Que fa fculc innocence ct'k bonU 

TOL, vn. NO. 14. Y Dm 
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Dafts uneliuittfcfe cabane» an milicti dcs ddtoara 
IPun vatton fo^tai^C) cfle coiiloft ffis jonr® ; 

N’ayant to^ft ap^dt qnc cttui d*utie 

trSinotl; fca Ai6 du fein de^la misei^« 

Pinfoudanee el le coaientemenl^ 
liOfii dn crtiel mdpria du tulgatire infcdcai# 

^nfembie^ellea vivoitnt des dons de U nature. 

An fein de la r^trake et d^nne verfrtt pare ; 

Ke fongeant qu’aa pr^rept*. femblaldcs anx oifeaux, 

De qtii te chant charmoit leurs chaipp^trea travaux^ 

La jeune Lavinic dtoit comme la rp& 

Sous lea pleura du matin nouvellement ^clofci , 

£t Penfemble parfait de fa rare beautc 
De la ncigci ou d^un lisf avoit la puretc* 

Lea vertua ^clatoient dans fea regards timides 
Sur les nailfantes fleurs lan^ant leiirs traics hUitiideS ; 

Ou bicni lorfque fa mere entamoit le reck 
Des biens que la fortune autrefojs lui promit^ 

Comme Pallre du foir, fea ycux'rcmplia de larmes, 

I3an$ la nuit du chagrin prenoicnt de nouveaux cbarmcs- 

Une grace native et de firaplea atoura 

Voiloient de Ton beau corps les pimables contours ; 

Car, pour plaire ei toupher, Pamatilltd pure 
Dcdaignc le fccours d*unc"vatfie parure» 

£t brille d’autant plus qu’elk a moius d’ornemens. 

Sans connoitr^ le prix de fes attVaits charman$. 

Sans connoitre le beau, c'ctoit la bealiti^ tnt me 
Oaobant aux rega^-ds fa puifeoce fupicme. 

Comme I’on voil le myrte au pied des AppcnJns 
Lxhaler fon parfum loin des yeux des humainc, 

Loirt d^un monde impofteur la tcndrc Lavlnie 
PalToit obfcuremcnt le piintems de fa vie. * 6cC. 

Another glaring defect in the wotk of Tliomsoii v as beyond 
the translator's power to remedy ; we meanytb<it eingnLir incoher- 
eiicy which pervades the whole poem. The iiuthor '^eeins indeed 
to have thought, tliat the introduction of the word No'iu w as a suf- 
ficient link to connect subjects most idcly separated by nature. 
For instance, after more than a hundred and tWty lines upon the 

f olden age, the depravity of modem times, the deluge^ and the 
Pythagorean predilection for vegetables, he suddenly fftansports 
his reader to the side of a trout*^treami equipped^ with rod ^nd 
line. 


* iVW when the hrii fbtd.toftent of the iurook^’ f 

lodg address taLord Lyttlftpst^die abruptly ^ breaks 

« Fluflpd by ihc fpirit of the vernal >eary 
AW from the virgin's cheek, V See 

Ihis 
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This is a fadical defect, whipKcould have bq^n removed or 
lessened, without making confsiderahje a%ratjions and additions.. 
The third important wojf .in Tbom^^s style is the laboured, 
pedantic, and injudicious phraSOplogy,. which frequently destroys 
the eftectof ideas the^most happily 4:oflCe}ved and skilfully de- 
tailed. Mr Poulin has displayed his good taste by softening such 
sentences into more reasonable language, and at the saihe time 
preserving the thoughts and images vi^ith sufficient fidelity. Pas- 
sages of this nature occur so ofteii, that the whole poem assumes 
a more cheerftil complerion in the translation. 'Ine lines have 
passed again through the furnace ; and the dross, which adhered 
to them, has fallen ofT ; but the pure metal remains Unaltered. 
This observation will be easily comprehended, by comparing a 
few lines of the translation with those of Thomson. Speaking of* 
the deluge, he says, 

‘ And o’er the liigh-pllcd hills of fra€lurM eatth 
Wide dafliM the waves in undulation vaft ; 

Til! from the centre to the dreaming clouds 
A fhorclefs ocean tumbled round the globe. * 

* Auflitut a fa voix les ondcs etancees 
Engloutlient les moots fous leur mafle prefleos ; 

Et jufqne dans Ton centre, avee force entr’ouvcrt, 

D’un oce in fans bords le gibbe fut C0uvert« * 

And afterwards, ^ 

* By Thee the various vegetative tribeil. 

Wrapt in a filmy net and clad with leaVe^, 

Draw the live ether and imbibe the dew. 

By Thee dlfpofed into congenial foils 

Stands each attractive plant, and fucks, dnd fwclls 
The juicy tide ; a twining mafs of tubes. 

At Thy command the vernal fUn awaked 
The torpid fap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds ; that now in fluent danre^ 

And lively fermentation, mounting, fpreadd 

All tbi<J trtnumefdus>i.o!our*d fccne of things. * v. 5^9? 

* C’<ft toi qui fais mouvdtr certe ame vCgCtale, 

Qui pulfe dans Bair pur unc force vitale. 

Darts la terre, par toi, des fucs Claborcs 
Circulertt a: Benvi par la plante attirCs s 

A (a poiffante vnix, la slve ranimCe 

N’ftfi plus dans fes canaux par ie froid renfermde t 

£lle court ; elle emplit mille tubes divers, 

. Et de tniile coukuns embelUt BuoWem. * 

The last verse is very preferable to the original. We may heW 
add a few lines from the Jluiumn^ in which the superiority of 
French is also conspicuous^ 

* y i United 
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The exhaling fun, t\itvapour*burdm^d aif. 

The gelid mountain^! that to rain condens’d 
Thtfe uapouri in continual iurrM draw, 

Add fend them, o’er the fatr-dhitkd emh 
In bounteous rivers to the deep again, ' 

A focial commerce hold, and ^rm fupport 
The fulUadjuJled hatmony of things. ’ v, 826 . 

* Ainfi tons ies brouiilards qut s'elevent dans l^air^ 
Lcs frimats, dont on voit lea fnonts fe furcharger, 
Les fiibtiles vapeurs que le foleil attire, 

D’une commune loi reconnoiffent ^empire ; 
iSe condenfent en phue, et du globe humeftc 
NouriflaiJt la fraichcur et la fehillt^, 

Coulent cn clatra ruifeaUx, ou fiiperbcs rivieres 
Qui rendent a la. mer leurs ondes houricieres ; 

Et fans cefle ^prouvant des changemens divers 
Entrctiennent Ies loix, I’ordre de I’univers. ’ 


It is somewhat singular that the French version and the English 
edition now before consist alike of 139 pages ; the French has 
29 lines, the English .25, to the page. The proportion is pretty 
fair ; the ornament of thyme renders it necessary, in many in- 
stances, that a line and half of the English should fill two in the 
trairslation ; and Mr Poulin does not^ appear to have been unne- 
cessarily diffuse. Indeed, the only point on which we are inclin- 
ed to find much fault with the translator, and think that he has 
not done justice to the English, is, that, in his progress through 
a long poem, he has trodden, under foot many of the little ines- 
timable jewels, which sparkled in his way. To these, however, 
we think that the original author is in a great measure indebted 
for the popularity which he still maintains. The mass of bis 
poetry is fatiguing and gloomy ; but now and then a sudden ray 
breaks in upon the reader, and gives . him momentary delight ; 
some singular felicity of expression, that glitters perhaps in a 
single line. For instance, in the description of Englisii beauty, 
{Sumnier^ 1586 .) 

,, The parting Up, ' 

Like the fed vrft.bud moift with morotng dew, 

Breathing delight. ’ 

Tliis exquisite expression is completely lost in the French. 

Lcs lys ef Ies rofes 

Eniembk confondus fur vos Uvtes mi-clofcs. * 

Again, in the description of a thunder storm, 

* The clouds 

Pour a whole flood ; aind yet, its flame unquench’d, 

The unconquerable lightning ftruggles through, ’ v« 1 145 . 

* ‘ Taadls 
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* Tandis qiic Ics Eclairs, a travcra t*horxfon, 

Du p6le a rouleqt <n tpifrbiUon. * 

The courtship of birds is perhaps one of the pas- 

sages which will best exenfiplify Thomson's minute observation 
of nature and accuracy in description. We shall quote the con- 
cluding lines. , . 

* They briflc advance ; then* on a fudden flruck, 

Retire dif(?rder’d then again approach ; 

In fond rotation fpread the fpotted wing, 

And fhiver every feather with defire. ' 

— i, -„ t Prendre un rapide cflor, 

S’approcher, «*eloigner, puis revenir encor ; 

Fairc briller au loin Tcniail de fon plumage, 

Et parler de Pamour le plus tendre laogage* ^ 

The last verse in the English is so exquisitely descriptive, that 
it would be alone sylficient to repay the reader for a whole page 
* of dulness ; but Mr Poulin has let it pass unheeded, and given 
us paltry common-place in its stead. It is to be regretted, though 
not perhaps to be wondered at, that where Thomson was unusually 
fortunate in his expression, the translator fails of success. Per- 
haps, though not original, the lines on the nightingale (‘ Oft 
when returning, ' 8cc. Sj^ring, 715.) are tlie most perfect in the 
Seasons ; but tlieir beauty is completely lost in the translation. 
Were we inclined to be severe. We might certainly cite some 
instances of loose and faulty translation, and softie sentences in 
which the sense has been a little misapprehended. Ast opers in 
Ion go fas et ohrepere somnum. In one passage, we observed Itlus 
rendered liks* The occasional introduction of a superfluous 
verse for the sake of rhyme, though it occurs rarely, is to us 
more offensive. After describing the artifices of birds to decoy 
the spaniel from their nests, Mr Poulin adds, 

* Sana cet ait, leur famille auroii cefle de vivre. * 

The observation may perhaps be just ; to Thomson, however, 
li appeai*ed superfluous, and it is directly at variance with his 
style, which does not admit, at the close of a paragraph, a de- 
t.iched remark comprised in a single line. Wc have stated upon 
a former occasion, < that a translator is bound to preserve the 
thoughts and expressions of his prototype unmixed, and to at- 
tend even to his costume. * We are far from intending, how- 
ever, that the expressions musfbe rendered verbally, or that no- 
thing may be added to the original conceptions. On the coii- 
trary, it is the clear and necessary right of a poetical translator 
to alter, to enlarge, and to compress } for the same combinatiou 
of woids that forms good haetre ancf good poetry in one tongue, 
will not succeed in another 5 the expressions, vvhicli are respret^ 
able and harmonious in the original, mav pro\c mean and im~ 

y 3 pkusin^f 
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pleading m tK^ ctuty not 

to render.^ digpiScjoi Vtyle we^ la(id' of k ten- 
der harmonious lamepiation vigor9^s, aii<J it is his duty, 

whenever he finds it necessary l;o i^tervy we additional ideas or 
epithets, to study that they be in unUpn. with the tone of the 
original poetry. In this the display of bia.s^cill must consist, for 
literal traduction U work of drudgery \ true poetical translation 
the greatest exertion of the taste and iddgment. To exemplify 
this strongly, we shall cite a couplet ftom a modern’ production, 
which styles itself a translation. The original words ate, ‘ JSra-^ 
chta lucebanty * her arms shmSy wWch are thus rendered-^ 

* Her arms in marble Itifire Ihone, 

And lucid glories danced along* * 

We should by no means have desired a literal interpretation of 
the* two Latin words ; and if the translator had modified the ex-, 
pression, or even coupled with it some new image, which ac- 
corded with the simplicity pf the original, we should not have 
quarrelled with his alteration : but here no thought is added 5 
the couplet only gives us to know that the arms did shine : but 
the thought is' arrayed in a garb $0 fantastical and ridiculouft, 
that its features can be scarcely recognised. 

On the other hand, ‘.where Thomson, speaking of the first ef- 
forts of young birds, says that they 

• ^ Demand the free pofftffion of the !!</, ^ 
we are delighted with Mr Poulin’s variation, which preserves the 
idea, with expressions better suited to his own language, without 
falsifying the style. 

‘ Et les regards remplis d’une nouvelje audace, 

Dcs valtcs champs de I’air ils mefurent I’efpace. ' 

We shall close this article widr some extracts from the French, 
which may be considered as favourable specimens of Mr Poulin% 
; and we trust they will prove acceptable to our re:)derb. 

* Dans ceb temps fortunes, Paube a peine naiifante 
Eveilloit des humains la famille innocente ; 

Et ne rougiffoit point d' eclairer leur fommeil. 

11s fe levoient entiers, forts comme le foleil. 

Pour aller dans fob temple adorer la nature ; 

De la ter re docile ih preffoicot la culturj?, 

Ou fe liyroieiu gaiment au foin de leur^ troupeapXr 
La joie et le boohem animoient leurs travau^ i 
chant j les r!§, Icsjeux, la danfe, PaiWgreffc. , 
pr4fidoient aim jt9oni de Paifn^bU fagriTe 5 
Tandts qu’en un valloni f^jeur dfs vfa^ pWfpa* 

L^amour encore* enfant eab^Ioit/es foupjrs, / 

Et n’infpiroit aux cqjurfl que cettedouce peine, 

(!jne ce tendre iuierct qui faft chcrir fa chaine. ’ p. 1 1, 

Thp 
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. Tl^c^whole ^escjiptipii pf the effects of love upon mankind is 
incpmferiibW g9pff V we; ca^^nlv qiiot^ a part of it,, ■ 

* putj l^ambut, Kbm audaci^ux, ' ^ 

Crains li cferhi't Y^^pi^ur <riib (ifeH {bHdteUX: 

Penfes-tii dans tbti fein fappeler U concordc 
Lotfqu^Qn torrent de fdii lot '^lon ecBur fe cldbordc ? 

Helas ! il n’eft plus te(hp»->**«Tel qu’ttn fonge Ide^er, 

L*honneur ffeft plufr pour lui qu’uh vdilc nckenfooger j 
II m^connOit fa voiid* ia froide fageffe 
S’enfuU, s’e^anomt, pour toujours le delaiffe. 

Mais cepetidant fon coeur, de delira agite, 

Se plonge en une mer de faaffe volupte» 

I^ui peint un doux fouriref une grace touchante 
Lta iupcrbcs contours d'une taitle elegante, 

T^es pdlpitationft<i^in beau fetn amoureux» 

{/irrcfiliiblc attrait d^UQ regard langoureux ; 

Kt I’attrait plus piiiHant d'un ced tendre, modetlc, 
rec^lant rtufer fous un rayon celefte, 

Va bientot !c Hvrer ao plus affreux tourment. 
i>on oreille n’enteiid que le gazouillcment, 

Que lee tendres accena d’une voix de fyrene, 

Qni fur un bold perbde et Pappele et Tcniiaine, 

Et jette a la-fois dane un goufre d^erreur. 

Pi C3 de Pobjet aimc, dans le fein du bonheur 
Nouchalfimmcnt couchc fur ua Ht de moleffe, 

Ll 8 feus enCevelis dans une douce Ivreffe, 

Au nniieu dea parfums, des vitis tes plus exquis, 

Des Tons harmonieux qui fiattent fei» efprita, 

Le ferpent du remords vient foulever fa crete j 
Ji fc fent tourmente d^unc angoife fccrete ; 

\ /iionneur, I’ambilion, par un frequent rctour 
' Contre lui revokes I'irritcnt tour-a-tour. 

Mils, dans Tabfence, 6 ciel ! que de maux fantaftiqucs 
Vlennent remplir fon coear de tournoens ebim^riques ! 

Abreuv^ de fanglots, d'amertumes nourri. 

Violent par acccs, par acefe^ attend ri, 
il eil pale, defait, et la melancholie 
Defitche dans fon lein Ics fourccs de la vie* 

Tandls que d« d^ir les rapides elins 

I4L tfanfportent au Ueu qu* embellit fon amante* 

il peftche fur fon fein ct fur fa bouche abfente ; 

Il ieiit etrer fon artic : ^gatiS par Pamour, 
il loupire, hugutt fana efpoir de retour, 

Revenu d’une erreur 11 charmante, ft cHere»> 

11 revolt ^ regret if jour' qui nous ^claire ; 

11 court chefcher des bois la forabve profondcur 
Qui fcule fyinOathife avec fon tendre cosur* 

‘ ^ Y 4 * La, 
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EmbrafTe en ombmgeant & ch<lie ronaantique. * 

We may a.dd the followijag character of the JElnglish 
« Durcis par !c travail, tea vakureux enfiioa 
S’cxetcent a braver ks dangers mena^at ? 

Parfni tea pavilions ils fixcnt !a viftoire, 

Et fur les vaftes mers portent lok ta glptre* 

Cette gloire s’accrojt qtiand dc l*heureufe paix 
Lcur efprit ^clair6 calcuk les effets. 

Vertueux par nature, et fiers dc leur genie, 

Dc 8 autres nations ila excitent Iknvie ; 

Ils font ii nee res, bons, hofpitalten, ainHane, 

Maid plus prompts que la foudre ila frappent lee tyrant ; 

Et ie foible opprinid trouve cn kur bienfaiaance 
Un vengeur de fee maux et dc fon innocence. * 

It is rather surptisbg, that the censors of Napoleon have al* 
lowed those lines to be printed and read at Paris. 


Aet. IV. The Life find Pontificate of Leo By William Roscof'^ 
4 voL 4to. Cadell ^ Davis. London. 1S05, 

history of the revival of letters during the pontificate of 
^ Leo X has been repeatedly projected, under difierent 
forms, by English writers of distinguished reputation. The de- 
sign was first entertained by Collins the poet, whose wdld and su- 
blime imagination seems to have been but ill adapted to the 
sobriety of historical narration. It w'as revived by the War- 
tons j and the J-Iistory of English Poetry by Thomas Wartpn was 
only a branch, as we are informed by our author, of the History 
of the Revival of Letters throughout Europe, The history, of 
learning (of - its revival we presume) was recommepded to Ro- 
bertson, after the publication of his History of Scotland; and the 
Revolution^, of Florence under the house of Medici, attracted 
the early attention of Gibbon. These literary projects, which 
were never carried into fartlicr execution, attest sufficiently 
the ’importance of the subject, which has beep reserved for 
Mr ^Rospoe^ The favourable reception which his life of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici experienced, had laid him under an im|)lied ‘ob- 
ligation, to ^cjgptjnue the history of the family during the pontifi* 
cate ii and as he approached the subject with a previ- 
ous store of fitm in which he is excelled by nonci 

the history pf ilie revival of letters has, for some years past, 
been considered as peculiarly appropriated to hi$ pen, fo a 
prk pf some expectation^ and certainly of 90ifnQ importance, he 
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has enjoyed the benefit of rare books collected by the curious, and 
of suen *e3fitTacts' from manus<iripts aS could be fjrocured by travel- 
lers of distinedon- from the Laurehtiman Library, the Vatican, 
aiKl from the National Library at Paris* Nor hjs ho, in general, 
as must be acknowledged to his credit, been less industrious in 
the use, than indefatigable in the assemblage of nmtcrials, al- 
though it must be regretted that he has not been always more 
rigid as a critic, and more severe to himself in the ejcccution of 
the work^ 

The first volume commences with the birth ( li«75) of Giovan- 
n) de^ Medici, afterwards Leo X., and contains rather a prolix 
account of his premature elevation, at the age of thirteen, to the 
rank of cardinal 5 a view of the state of literature in Italy at that 
period-, the memorable expedition of Charles Vlll. into Italy; 
the epcpulfiion of the Medici from Florence, and the multifarious 
transactions of the Frendi and Spaniards, and of the Italiaij 
states, during the infamous pontificate of Alexander VI. A* 
midst such a redundance of important matter, it was very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to adhere strictly to the unity of design ; 
and, after the first chapter, the early life of Leo X. is lost and 
almost forgotten in ;]ie general history of the times. The only 
remedy for this defect would have been a concise and rapid nar- 
rative of those events preceding the pontificate of Leo, in which 
lu' had no immediate or personal concern ; but the nice dis- 
crimination and selection of incidents, form no part of Mr 
Roscoe’s -ideasS of historical excellence. Amidst a copious and 
exuberant n<^rrat^yc, in which particular the Italian historians 
are succcsstuliy imitated, all circumstances are almost of c*- 
(]ual importance, and the result is a general prolixity both in 
matter and style. In Leo's first visit to Rome on obtaining 
the purple, the different stages and incidents of the journey 
are minutely recorded 5 an abundant show-er of rain on his en- 
trance into the city is not omitted (L 3,5.) 5 and, in the very 
first paragraph concerning his birth, the author informs us, 
that he ‘ most probably received Ids baptismal name after his pa- 
tornaJ greatt^uncle Giovanni, the second son of C'osmo de' Medici^ 
who died in the year 1401, or from Giovanni Tornabuoni, the 
brother of Lucretia, mother of Lorenzo de' Medici, who was 
then livings' (p. i.) Notlikig' can be tnore futile than the 
doubt with which the natf^ive is thus interrupted, and which 
even contemporary authors have neglected to determine, viz. u he- 
ther the name Giovattm was derived from a paternal or a mater- 
nal granduncle ; unless ' it be a similar doubt in the second para- 
jgra|3i, namely,, whether i3ie appellation of JLeo, whicli he assumed 
pn Ijtis pontificate, ame frojai a dream ascribed to his mother, 
' til at 
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that ^he 'yifftSrd^Hy^red dC Pi d^ejkJmyOx t^-dr^app^froJii 
btion. But* th^. ^ork abound^ tbroughopt )w\^mn^ii4! and ^e- 
jen^oiiials,- ^hkh. afe; no , Wf\yji^9pduqiye».vtp paintuig, 

Uut setrh to hav^ been adopted! from^.th^e ; habit, of, cp^i^ 
ail events, tecorded by, otb^ta as alijee iipportatUf an cx- 
ample.of.ji^cli tedious aP^ .tri&i^prpUxityi, w ^pdgl>t. qitc the 
whole of the preface and of the hrst cb^^pter,, whicbffest^ 
hapds of a n^Ote skilful historian, ;p>jglit; have been yednced to ^few 
Jively and interesting paragraphs, ;^iSiput die loss or amissioti a 
single factor reflection worthy of ^being preserved . The sQcodd 
chapter; on the state of literature: at that, period, consists merely 
of the lives of authors who flourished in Italy on t;he- first .ar- 
rival of Leo at Rome 5 and as this is the only connexion of the 
chapter with the life of that pontiflF, the interruption of the nar- 
rati\xs and the want of ail historioai unity, are imperfectly com- 
pensated by such biographical accounts t as a dictionary might 
supply, of authors mostly of obscure reputation* Tins desultory 
mode of writing, in which history is reduced to , a series of de- 
tached essays, or rather a b audio of unconnected anecdotes, was 
first introduced by Henry, and in some nicasnre countenanced 
by Gibbon : but the author, who is unable coherence to 

the difi’erent parts, and to preserve the connexion of successive 
events, has no pretensions to the title of itn historian*- 
The remainder of the volume rises id importance with that of 
the subject, which has been treated by 9ue pf the, firsts hispri- 
ans* The expedition of , Charles VIL into Italy Js related, chief- 
ly from Guicciardini, with perspicuity, precision, and .witli such 
judicious observations as Mr Roscoe, upon r other occasions, Ivs 
not always been able to produce. Here, however, we discover 
the first instanceii of an absurd iniermixture, of pvo^o ^nd Verse 
which pervades the two first volumes, and for which he in vain 
endeivours to apologize in his preface'.^ It is in vain to tell us, 
that poetical quotations arc adduced, not merely as evidences of 
historical facts, but as specimens of the opinions and mode of 
thinking peculiar to the age, and, consequently, containing the 
hfest and most insWuctive commenr upon those tacts, which men 
of genius, 'ability, and learning, could. form at the time; ' ^Atl his-f 
tdtkal Fadt that rests upon no betfor authority than a paefic.il quo- 
tatfoif, 1s entplecV'to little credit ; ‘and it is sufficient to ask,- whe- 
ther the/histbty of the .^tCwarts, 'hr Of the present Family; could 
receive ^y rCab illustration the stafo poems of the peHdd, 
or cyeh ffor^ the satyVicat coihj^pri^^ oFjDrydcn dnd 1^:) 
But the truth every Wry tunej 

^ pressed tpto',Mrl^pscci^‘’6 service^ m 'ihV text or ni the' notes, 

vno: 
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nbt to" display tb(i dpihions' Of SpWt of the age, but the abilities 
of th6 translator, "ivho forgets' hts ^ensure of Sannzzaro^s 
Arcadia, that ^ the ^temate fecurreOce of prose and verse is a 
species of composiiioti' Vhich" has li^er succeeded ift any age or 
in any country.^ Thus, lit p, 186;, a laborious apology is made 
for introducing an anonymous poem on the expedition of 
Charles VlflV against Naples. In pp. 201. 200. 210. 22K, the 
narrative is interrupted by sonnets of no great merit 9 and, ih 
p. 282., when the Venetian forces surrendered their arms, we 
are told, ‘ it was probahhj on this disastrous event that the anguish 
of Pieto Medici burst forth in the following sonnet. * Whe- 
ther the life and pontificate of Leo be considered as an historical 
or a biographical work, the simplicity and gravity indispensable 
in such compositions, is thus perpetually violated by the intro- 
duction of obscure or anonymous verses, which bear the same 
relation to history, that the songs of an opera do to the busy 
scenes and descriptions of real life. 

In the subsequent transactions during the pontificate of Alex- 
ander Vf., we regret the want of a more lucid arrangement, and 
can find no adequate account of the character or actions of the 
hinatical Savonarola, the chief opponent of the Medici at Flo- 
rence, But Mr Roscoe, in his narrative of the wars in Italy, has 
judiciously avoided , every ostentatious allusion to tlie recent 
events of the French revolution, with which the pages of mo- 
dern historians are so frequently polluted. The following long 
extract is selected as a favourable specimen not only of the style, 
but of those generous and independent sentiments with which 
this historian is uniformly actuated, whenever the interests of 
humanity or of freedom are discussed. 

WhiHf CceCar Borgia was thus induftrioufly attempting, by fraud or 
by fdree, to eftablifh an independent authority in Italy, anotiier event 
took place, which furpaflVd hii crimes no lefs in treachery and injuf- 
ticc, than in the ra!>k pf the perpetrators, and the extent of the the- 
atre on which it was tranfu^^td. Federigo, king of Naples, had com- 
roenced bis reign wu'th the afiHfion of his people; and hisS difppruioii 
and were wel} calculated to promote thtir happinefs. Even 

tliofe who h^d revolted, or quitted the country, under the reigns of 
Ferdinand and IL had returned with Cpnfidence to their 

.allpgiitOc^ > and tfte princes of, Salerno and Blfigqaupj, were among the 
firll tq, fig^ute; Hirp their (overeigo. Fcdcrigo,, on his pait, lolt no 
pppputmityjof conjJrtuing the (avoufablc opinio?) afrpdy ehteftained of 
hun* ; Inftcai) qt p^^Kecuting fuch of the nobility as had erpoufed the 
qaufe the French/ he reftofe^ to them thrir doniairts and fortrelts. 
He pairdnrzcd’ and liberally Vewatdtd" the til^ny emineut fcholars, ty 
whoni riie city of Naples was diftuigHiflied, and who Had been injured 
pr exiled during the late commotions ; ar4d> as an indication of the te- 
nor 
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nor of conduct which he meant to adopt, he ftrUck a madal with a dci» 
vice, alluding to the better order of things \vht\:h he martt to eftablifii, 
But, although the reign of Fedengo eommcixjed Under the happieft 
anfpicc.S ft Was not defiined to he of long duration ; and whilft he 
ftippofed that every day gave additfonal fecurity to his' authority, the 
king|5 of France and of Spain had, by a fecret treaty, divided between 
them his doftjinions, and formed a fcheme for carrying their pufpofe into 
cfFe^f. This plan, which has ferved ii» a model on fubfequent occa- 
frons, was, that the king of France HiooM afleft his prctenfioiis to the 
Jkirtgdom of Naples, as reprcfentativc of the houfe of Anjou ; the tnfal- 
Kble confcqiU'TU're of which w^duld be/ that Federigo would refort for 
afliftance to Ferdiiiand and Ifabclla of Spain, who ftduld fend over a 
confiderable military force, under the pretext of oppofing the French; 
bur that, as foon as the latter arrived, the Spanifh troops fhould unite 
their arms with their pretended adverfaries, expel the family of Arra- 
gon, and divide the kingdom between the two fovereigns. By thia 
treaty the king of France was to poffefs the dry of Naples, the pro- 
vinces called Terra di Lavoro and Abnizzo, with a moiety of the in- 
come arifing from the pafturca of Apulia, and was to aifume, in addi- 
tion to his titles of king of France and duke of Milan, that of king of 
Naples smd Jerufalem, ‘The dift^'ids of Calabria and Apulia, with 
other moiety of the income, vere allotted to the king of Spain, who 
was to ftyle hirr.felf duke of thofe provinces. This treaty, w'hich bears 
date the eleventh day of November 1500, is, yd extant; and, if the 
moral fenfe of mankind be not extinguilhed by the fobfcqoent repetition 
of fuch enortniries, will confign the memory of thofe royal pliindcrcra' 
to merited execration. 

* Preliminaries being thus adjufted, Louis XII. began openly to pre- 
pare for the intended attack, the diredion of which he confined to'hia 
general d’Aubigny ; who commenced his expedition, at rlie head of 
ten thoufand foot, and a thousand horfe. Federigo no fooner ap- 
prized of this meafure, than he defpatched information of it to Gonfalvo 
the Spanifli general, who had withdrawn his troops into Sicily, on the 
pretence that he might be in rcadinefs, in cafe his afliftance ftunild again 
be required in the kingdom of Naples. On the*arrival of Gonfalvo, * 
the king confided to his cate the -foitified places in C^ilabria, which 
the Spanifli general pretended w'cre ncceffary for the fecurity of his 
army. Fedengo had alfo raifed a confiderable body of troops, which 
had been reinforced by thofe of the Colonua ; with which, when 
joined by the Spanifh army, he expet^td to be enabled to oppofc an 
cfledual barrier 16 the progrefs of the French. AH Italy was in fuf- 
penfe, and a conteft far more bloody than had of late occurred, was 
expelled to plunge that country into new calaftiittes, A Ihort time, 
however, remm^d all apprehenfions on this head. No fooner had the 
i'rciX'h troops made thdr appearance in tfie Roman territhries, than the 
envoys of the allied monavchs met at Rome ; where, entering together ' 
into the confiftory, they notified to the pope and cardinals, the treaty 
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already formed, and the confequent divifion of the kingdom of Na^jles. 
The convenient pretext of the promotion of the Chrillian faith, by a 
war agaiiift the infidels, for the preparations ncceflary to which, k wa's 
aflerted, that kingdom afforded the moll convenient ihuion, was the 
mafk under which their catholic and cbnfilm majeftles affcAcd 
to hide from the world the deformity of their crime, 

^ The ftipulations, thus agreed upon, met with no oppofitlon from 
Alexander VI. whb had now an opportunity of gratifying the refent- 
ment which be had fo long harboured again (I the King of Naples. Oa 
the 25tb day of June 1501, a pontifical bull deprived Federigo of hia 
dominions, and divided them between the two monarchs, in the Iharcs 
before mentioned. The intelligence of this alliance, and of its coafe- 
qiienccp, ftrUck Federigo with terror ; but Gonfalvo, pretending -to 
diferedit it, continued to give him the moft pofitlve affurances of his 
afEflance. No fooner, however, had the French army entered the 
Neapolitan territory, than he avowed his ioftrui^^ions, and immediately 
fent off from Naples to Spain, in veffels already provided for that pur- 
pofe, the two dowager queens, one of whom vras the filler, and the o- 
ther the niece of the Spanifh king. Federigo perfevered in the defence 
of his rights ; and, intruding the command of the city of Naples, to 
Profpero Colonna, determined tjo. make his firft refinance at Capua. 
D’Aubigny had, however, already poffeffed himfelf of the adjacent 
country ; the king was obliged to return with his army from Averfa to 
Naples ; and Capua being taken by affault on the twenty-fifth day of 
July, was facked by the French w’ith circumffances of peculiar cruelty, 
and unexampled licentioufnefs. The lofs of Capua was fpecjdily follow- 
ed by the capitulation of the city of Naples, which purchafed as ex- 
emption from plunder by the payment of feventy thoufand ducats to the 
invaders. Federigo withdrew himfelf into the CaJleUfiuovoy which he 
refufed to furrender till he had effeded a treaty with d’Aubigny, by 
which he was to be allowed to retire to the illand of Kchia, and to rc« 
tain it for fix mouths, and w'as alfo to be at liberty to remove from the 
Ci^ehmiQvo and Cojlel dell^ Uovo whatevea he' might think proper, ex- 
cepting only the artillery. In negotiating for his own fafety, he did 
not forget that of his fubjeds. A general amnefty was to be granted 
of all tranfadious fince Charles VIII. had quitted the city of Naples ; 
and the cardinals of Aragou and Colonua were, to enjoy their ecclefi- 
aftical revenues arifing from that kingdom. In the commencement of 
this contell, Federigo had fent his infant fon Ferdinand, duke of Cala* 
bria, to Tareatum, under the care of the Count of Potenza. The rcit 
of the wrdched family of Aragon were now affcmbled on the barren 
rock of lichia. This family confifted of his queen IfabeUa, and a nu* 
merous train of children ; his filler Beatrice, the widow of the great 
Mattia Corvino king of Hungary, a«d bia niece Ifabefla, the widow of 
Gian-Galeazzo, duke of Milan ; who, already deprived of her fovc- 
reign rank, her hufband, and her fon,- now faw the completion of her 
ruin in that of her royal relations. 


^ This 
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* This deeply medt^tfd ^61 of. treachery .to wWcU Fedc^f ig9, liad 
fallen a vidina, whitft it excited in, him the thighed 

hi8 per6diou8 relative Ferdinand, of Spain, in fpi red. htoiKwith a difguil 
of the care® aijd the dangers of rp^yaUyrand iqducei him to feek for rc- 
pofe in a lefs invidious ftatioa. )^a>5tog .therefore obtained. a paffport 
from Louis XlL. he left bji? family at Ifcliia, under tfiecare of the 
Jdarqui^ del Vafto, and, proceeding dire^ly to FrancCi endeavoured to 
conciliate the favour of the King, fo far as to ^ord him the means of 
fulfilling his wiHies. No longer regarding him as a rival, but as, a fup* 
pliant, Louis acceded to his rcquefl ; and an annual inCorn^ of thirty 
thoufand ducats, with the title of Duke of Anjou, feciired to him 
opulence and repofe during the remainder of his days. * Hiflorians have 
accufed him of pufillanimity, in thus reiinquifriing, for an inferior title, 
his pretenrmns to a crown, which, tft' the diffeniions that fdon after.* 
wards arofc between the two fuccefsful monarchs, he might, in all pro- 
bability have recovered ^ but Federigo bad fufficiently experienced the 
treachery and ingratitude of mankind; and, having in vain attempted 
to promote the happinefs of others, he perhaps chofea wife part iu fe- 
curing his own, * (VoL L p, 310— 16.) 

But this dignified narrative of a mofl infamous tranfadion, 
concludes with the following frivolous ^obfervatiou ; the fble pur- 
port of which is, to introduce a long poetical quotation from Sa- 
nazzaro, into the notes, 

* The regrets of the Mufes, whom be had fo gencroufly protefted 
during his profperity, followed him to his retreat. Sanazzaro," wfio 
accompanied him on his expedition into France, feems to coqfider the 
events that then took place to ,be, as indeed* they aft eri^ards proved, 
the final deftru^lion of the Neapolitan branch of the houfe of Aragon. * 
(Vol, 1 . p. 316.) 

The firft volume conefudes with a prepofterous diflertation on 
the charafter of Liicrttia Borgia, whom our author ^endeavours 
to vindicate from the imputation of .an inceftuous connexion with 
her father and her two brothers, IJppn.this occafion, we have 
no hefitation to affirm, t^at the love. of paradpx, or the affefta- 
tion of a fcrupulous inveftigatioh of truth, has induced our au- 
thor to. , refine -too much upon hiftorfcal , evidence. The fecret 
crimes committed ip the 4*»J’k recefles of a dcfpptical pourf, are 
feklpm fiifceptible^ any other evidence ,, than the prevaiUng opL 
nion and report of the times ; and . the queftion is .not, . whether 
the.crimin^l intercourfc of Lucretia with her father pnd bt^^thers 
be confirmed by. any dire£fc proof, but ^ whether, the j^ara^^ers of 
the parties are-fuch as to render ^em incapable of tbe crimes of 
which they were accufedw ^ TbeTileriCeiof-Burchardi can afford no 
pfefun^tlon whatfoever of their innocence ; for the maftcr of ce-t 
remonies to Afe^sCnder VIv coUld irot be ‘cixpecled tointroduc^^ 
the fecret cYimcs of his pattbfts diaHy appropriated to the 
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cbrehtbniats' ahd pXibHc ttaii^cHd court. But the inti- 

mations whith he ca^lially^ ’^ve^ of'tboir conduct, leaves no room 
to doubt of their gililt ; 4nd tho observation of Gibbon, whicli 
our author Has only partiany quotdd, is decisive upon the subject. 

‘ The modern Lu^ctia intgjnif MV^ assutqed, with more propriety, 
the name of ^essalm^'; since the wbman who Can be guilty, v/ha 
can even be accuseeVof a criminal commerce with a father and 
two brothers, must be. abandoned to all the licentiousness of* 
venal lust. . fler. vices were higlily coloured by a contempt for 
decency. At a banquet in the apostylical palace, by the side of 
the Pope^ she beheld, 'without a blush, the naked dances and, 
lascivious postures of fifty prostitutes ; she distributed the prizes 
to the champions of Venus, according to the number of victories 
which they achieved in lier presence. ^ {Gibbon\s Miscellaneous 
Works. 1 1. 6S9.) Highly coloured as Gibhon\s description may 
appe«ir> it is hardly equal to the original in Burchard’s Diary, 
xt^hich we shall quote in a note from tccard s S^npions mnUi 
11. ‘2134., as Mr Roscoe seems only to have seen vSome partial ex- 
tracts in Gordon^s life of Alexander VI. But the man who 
could present sitch an entertainment to his sister as is dcwscribed in 
the note, and the woman who could witness such flagitious scenes 

in 


* * DeCohv 'tvto quinqua^infa Meretricum cum Duce Valentmhnji. 

‘ Dominica ujtima tnenfis Oftobris, in fcio fecerunt cccnam cum Duce 
Valenlinicnfi in camera f^ia in .palalio ApoiloHco, quinqyaginta njcve-. 
trices lionedoe, CoTtegiarije nuncupatie, quje pofi cojnam diorcaniut 
cum Icrvitoribus ct alii s ibidem cxillcntibus, pvimo in veilibii^ fuis, dein- 
dc oudx. Poft cflcnam pbfiti fuerunt candelabra coramuiiia mcfdas cum 
candelis ardentibiis, ei proje^a; ante candel.ihra per terram callanea*, 
quas mercirices ipfae, fuper nianlbus ct pedibus rMidje, caVid«;labra per- 
tranfeuntes co}ligebant ; Popa^ Dvee^ et Lucretia Jorore Jual prafehtibux 
et efficient thus. Tandem expofita dona nhinfia, diploidc^ de ferko, pa- 
ria caligarum, birka et alia, pro illis qni phires di^as mere^rices Carha- 
liter 'agnofcerciit,'qif{c fuerunt ibidem in aula publice Carnahter tradata*^ 
arbitrio pra^femium, ei dona diftributa vidoribus. ' ' ' ^ 

« FcHa quinta, undccinria merifis Novenrtbris, inttavtt ntbefh, per por- 
tarn Vifidanr, qoidam tufiicus ducens duas eqnas ligrtis' dnerataft, qiiie 
cutii efieni hf platedla S» Petri, accurrcruni fiipend 1 arii Papa?,‘mcilisque 
pVdorafibwF, et lignls pfcjidis in terram ,cum baiiis^ diucerunt cquair.ad 
i flam plat eolatU 4 ii inter fmlatium juxta iiliya purum^ turn 

futrhftc quatuotf equi. cutferii libeii fui^ capiilrii fx ,palat(<>v 

qut atcunduut ad equas, et inter fe propterea, cuo? magno ftrepku tt , 
dambre, moj^fiboa edeek^ootendentes, afeeuderunt equas, et egtiemutv ; 
cum <k,:Ct;casi,grn,yit«r,pitUrant,etd2e(eruHt .}. Popa in fcndlra camerte,. 
fup,f%-p,qrj;a!n' palatii, et Domina LucreUA cuth co exifiente, cum 
rifu et delcdatione prasmifla videntibus, ' (Eccard, IL 2134.} 
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iti the presence of 6 ef fatlier an<f few bfotherv hav^ Iwien jfire- 

viously .ibatKlorlOdE to the <Joubleg«tlt of iflief inostincestuotis l<Jw; 
ami the piibUc Opinion and rtpott of the tihie^; tt^iw the most 
ample and imdfeputahfe confirmation, frdto the ^nd im- 

clisguised debattOhery of their pttir^te livds. K h in vain to draw 
•any popular argtin\ehts,frpiii.tne tcctittxdts of her sub9e<^ettt con- 
duct at ttie court of Fejjara, when rembiM byher tniM mar- 
riage from the Hcentious manners and example of the Vatican : 
and Gibbon justly observes, that ^ perhaps the youth df Lucretia 
had beed seduced by example ; perhaps she had beeti satiated by 
pleasure 5 perhaps she was awed by the authority of her new pa- 
rent and husb-and, ’ Hercules duke of Fetara, and his son Al- 
phoriso. id. But the historical fact, which was never BefxMre dis- 
puted, of Lucretia^s inccstuousf connexion with her father and 
brothers^ affords a more adequate explanation of some preceding 
events than our author has given. In 14*97, she deserted her iiirat 
husband Giovanni Sforza, lord of Pesarp, with whom she had 
hitherto resided ; and her father, according to Guicciardini, im- 
patient of a rival even in her husband, dissolved the marriage^ 
under the pretext of impotencyj ‘a reason,* says Robertson, 
‘‘which no modest woman will ever plead.* (His tpry of Scotiand> 
ir, 69.) In the same year, her eldest brothei; was assassinated and 
thrown into the Tybcr ; and the murder is expres^y ascribed by 
Guicciardini to the ambition and fust of 'Cxsat Bbr^ia, whom 
the father had destined for the churchy but who aspired to the si- 
tuation which his brother had just acquired as " an independent 
prince, and was jealous of his success in their ri&teris affbetibns.^ 

^ The 

Avendo inhno da principiodcl fuo Pontlficatoddlgttatp di'^blgere 
tnlta la* gr^udexza teroporale al Huca di Candia, fuo priinogeiitto, il 
Cardinirle di Vaknza, il quale di auimo totaiilsetjte alieno ddlk profef- 
ho/re facerdotalc, afpir^va all' cfcrcitio delle strmc, non potendo t Jlcrare, 
the queftoloco gli fafle occupato dal fratcUo^ impazicnte, oltrc a qtictto, 
ch' cgii aveffe piu parte di< lui nell' ainore di niadfinna Liferezh 
comme^ incitato jdaUa libidine . c dall' ambizioue, roMsifiri potenti ad 
ogoi grande fcrikiatezza, lo fcce una nattff, cb' ci cavalcava folo per Ro- 
ma, ammazzare, c piu gittare nel fiume del Teverc fegretapijentCt £ra 
rii<^(!ejifnamtnte fama^fe perp edegne de credcrji tanta enormit^j the tie! amore^ 
di Ijitnr^pia cpncorrcjj'ino non fo\ameni&.i JrattlTi^ ma etjandio 

il y^adfe med 0 hq it cofne pt dal 

^ventatQjnferiore al/uo i ^Urmtald a Ghia^nl 

Sfurza ^ tlXinurkd ^pft 

rivakif d^che Jt jnprUppqppnjf^ thpidh^ q 'giUdm deiegafi 

da 4 t^jmonianxe^f Jipof cd^p'mair^^^ ch$ 

'Giovanni era per nafura Jripdo ft S 

1 1 In 1 ’ ^ 
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The silence of Burchard. concerning the guilt of his patron's 
surviving son^r affords.no proof that the ktter was innocent. But 
the facts contained in his diaty,^ of the two brothers returning 
from a supper at their . toother and, parting at midnight, when 
the puke, proceeding with a single footman whom he afterwards 
dismissed, and another attendant, to some assignation of pleasure, 
was assassinated and throw into the Tiber by five persons un^. 
known (Eccard, 208 L)., can admit of Our autlior's conclusion, 
that he fell a sacrifice » to .some jealous rival, or injured hus* 
bandj^ on the supposition only, that his younger brother, from 
whom he had just parted, was incapable of the crime. But the 
footman whorn he left on the road was also assasinated, as if by 
the party from which he had separated, not by another with 
which he encountered : his other attendant, a person in a mask, 
who rode behind him, and had joined him at supper, might have 
certainly beent traced, as he had visited him daily at the apostoli- 
cal palace for a montlh before : and Guicciardini's narrative is 
cohnrm^d, not only by the younger brother renouncing the pur- 
ple, and assuming the Puke^s situation in the army and in the 
state, but by those subsequent scenes of lewdness, which render 
his incestuous connexion with his sister indisputable. Her second 
husband, Alphonso, Duke of Bisaglia, a youth of seventeen, 
whom she received 'in 149?, escaped within a twelvemonth to 
Naples, as if afraid of his life. A few months afterwards, when 
brought back by his wife, he was attacked and desperately 
wounded, on the steps of St Peter's, by a band of assassins, who 
were received by a troop of forty horsemen, and escorted in safe- 
ty to the gates of Rome. The husband continued to languish for 
two months ; and, as he would mt die of his wounds^ he was 
strangled in his bed, within the apostolical palace, when under the 
immediate protection of his wife, Mhom, together with her bro- 
ther, our author formally acquits of a crime which never would 
have been perpetrated publicly without the connivance of the 
one, and the authority of the other. In a few days she retired 
from Rome, with six hundred horsemen, not to indulge her grief, 
but to take some recreation at Nepi after the perturbation which 
she suffered on the death of her husband, whose attenchmt and 
VOL. va. NO. 14. * Z physicians 


We have quoted Guicciardini at length, as the paflages in Italica were 
altei'ed and fuppjneffcd by the court of Rowe after the firft edition. 
But they receive theRrongefi confirmation from the preceding quotation, 
out of Burchard’*8 Piar)% from which It i\^o appears that the cldeft fon 
bad obtained the city of Bchtvento and other territories, as an independ- 
ent principality, on t^e }t,h of Junej and was affaffinaled oh the r 4th of 
July thereafter. (Eccard, II. ao8l.) 
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p];v.i. i^ns wor- Imprisoned, und some procedure was imt-ituted 
. 11 ^ linst them, liut they were soon released \ Liherati parinn post^ 
iNuiessrf immunise qui m.mdantibus ceper at ^ optime notum^ (Rc tardy 
1^23.); a sentence omitted by Gordon, and which our author, 
vdio labours also to exculpate the brotlum, lias not probably vSeen \ 
but he foTt 3 :cts to explain to us, by what other authority the mur- 
der could have been perpetrated, or from what motive, unless to 
release the sister from a match disae;recable to the whole family. 
8uch arc the crimes from which Mr Roscoe, in his history, and 
m this proposterous dissertation, vindicates Caesar Borgia, and the 
incostuoiis Lurretia. 

’Vlv scomu] volume contains a distinct account of the Ic.iguc of 
Camljr^y, and of the remaining transactions in Italy under Jii- 
iiins H. ; the elevation of Leo X. to the Papal chair; the declin- 
<iato. of literature at that period; and the political intrigiics 
■ nat occupied the first years of the new pontincatc. We agaijt 
meet with some solemn trilling on the name of Leo ; together 
miiiute accounts of ceremonials, procCsSsions, and spectacles ; 
the public exhibition and exploits of an elephant, grc. ; in which 
our autlior has been misled by the dangerous example of Gibbon, 
whose pen could impart an adventitious importanee to the mo 
trivial occurrences. Upon some occasions, the narrative seems to 
be a mere vehicle for translations of modern Greek and Latin 
verses, of which the originals themselves have little or no intrii':- 
slc value, and which, to our ears at least, possess no distinguishe i 
poetical merit. 'Phe following specimen will, probably convinc;e 
the reader, that our author^s versification is sufficiently melodious, 
but that his time would have been employed to better pu8])Ose in 
digesting the materials, and correcting the defects of his historic 
lal compositions, than in translating the Greek verses prefixed 
Musurus to the first edition of Plato by Aldus. 

‘ Spirit divine who V.idst thy kindred throng 
Of sainted heroes sitbst ; to whom 'tis given 
To track the hurniag wheels, that bear along 
The great Creator o’er the deeps of heaven, 

Immortal Plato ! from thy lofty sphere, 

Revisiting again this genial earth, 

Accept the volume, we thy votaries bear. 

The sacred work that owes to thee its birth. 

Where full displayed, we trace the mighty hand 
Of hiitit the ONE great Architect ; unchanged 
Who the void of space, and whose command 
Th^t&pyreal orbs in cigbtTfold order rang’d. 

Sufpended high, of all his works the chief. 

The fix’d {«n pours his uncxtinguifh'd light, 
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Whilft feven, inferior ftars, in foft relicf> ^ 

Shed their mild luftrc o*er the (liad .)wy night. 

Or wondering mark th' unceafing central force. 

Bound by whofe chain the whole revolve?, 

While unreluctant in it a filent courfc, 

Each in due time its fated round abfolvcs. 

Thence too the glorioua hope, that fires the foul 
With fecret longings for its heavenly home, 

Spurns the dull bonds of earth, the bafe controul 
Of mortal fate, and lives beyond the tomb. 

Nor uninftru£ted.by thy facred page, 

We bid the city’s towering ramparts rife. 

By juftice guard them, and by ftatutes fage 

Define the bounds of right ; with watchful eyes, 

Whilft Shame and Puniftiment, immortal pair, 

Protc£f the peopled haunts. But ah, what tongue 
To number all the facred truths fliall dare 

That breathe thy warm, infpiring page along ? 

Thou then, accept the votive tome, and hafte 

To Rome’s fevcn-crowncd hills | where ftill refidea 
Imperial fvvay, and *midft Ausonia’s walle 
Rich Tiber rolls his fertilizing tides; 

Not there a tyrant^s I'cowHng brow to meet, 

Of Scylla born, who mocks the heavenly mufe ; 

No Dionyfiiis fierce; for there fhall greet 

'f hy welcome prefence, He whom Europe views 
With wondering awe, her paftor and her guide, 

From great Lorenzo fpning ; the lirighteft ftar 
Of MtDiCEAN fame ; with confeious pride 

Whom his own Florence hails ; and from afar 
The fceptcr’d rulers of the nations own, 

And as their Lord obey ; in towering ftdtc, 

Impeiial Leo nan\ed ; who beaisrdone 
The key that opes Olynipuh’ lofty gate. 

There, as the holy portals meet thy iighf, 

A friendly train around thy fteps ftrall thron/, * 

Accompliftied bards, whom virtuous toils delight, 

Lords of the lyre, and mailers of the fong. ’ 

(Vol. 11 . p. 241, 242.) 

But the prevailing defect of the work is prolixity, botli of 
thought and kyle, of which a remarkable instance occurs at the 
close of the second volume* After a long and tedious account 
of the particulars of Bembo^s embassy to tlie Venetian state, two 
quarto pages and a half are employed to tell us, that Lewis XII. 
could not have heard of these particulars before his death. In 
this manner, the work is spun out to four costly quarto volumes, 
adorned with frontispiecCsS^ vignettes, and medallions, and con- 
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taining eighteen hundred pages, winch might have been easily re- 
duced to two quartos of a very modejatfe^ size; Pfolixity, however,^ 
is not' the only defect of our authors style/ the blemtshes of which 
are the less* entitled to excuse^ as he professes in his preface 
^ to raise a barrier against that torfent of a corrupt and Vitiated 
taistei which, if not continually opposed, rhay Once more over- 
whelm the cultivated nations of Europe in barbarism and degrada- 
tion. ' (Pref. xxxvi.) The following, among ’many other passages, 
may be selected as specimens of that very corrupt and vitiated 
taste, against which, our author, if he has any meaning, pro- 
poses his own style as a barrier, which may prevent the bar- 
barism and degradation of civilized Europe. ^ 'Phe loiig devotion 
of time and of labour which it (the history) must unavoidably 
require. ^ (Pref. i.) * As these branches of study (history and 

biography) are equally conversant with individuals of our own 
species.^ {Id. iv.) ‘^The immortal work of Tiraboschi,* — and 
Mazzuchelli,,^ who has executed in six volumes in folio, a com- 
paratively small portion of \{\^- colossal attempt.'* [Id. yXvJ) * To 
the iesiamefrtnnj humanity of Bartolomeo Platifia, he Was indebted 
for a commodious arid handsome residence at Rome.' (L p. 48.) 

Poetical prose, that hermaphrodite of literature, equally de- 
prived of masculine vigour and of femiitine grace. ' {Id. 60.) — 
< Pontano had obtained a glimpse of that nobler edifice which 
was displayed about a century afterwards to the immortal Bacoil, ' 
8cc. {Id. 54n) — ^Theocritus, ‘that charrding author.^ (11. 260.) 

The genial warmth of pontifical kindness found its way into 
those bosonVs, which the frowns of his" predecessor had hardened 
into animosity and resistance.' (111.61.) — At the period which 
immediately preceded the Reformation, ^ Europe saw the lumi- 
nary of classical learning at a higher meridian than a^ any time 
either before or since.-’ (IV. 58.) From these instances of af- 
fectation and conceit, the reader will probably conclude that our 
author’s style would form a very inadequate barrier against that 
corrupt and vitiated taste of which he complains. 

But the aiibctalion of sentiment, or of profound philosophical 
observation, is not less frequent, nor less ridiculous, than those 
instances of alfectation in style. The rumours of approaching 
calamities, tliough they may not arise from any supernatural in- 
terpositions, arc not always* says our author, to be wholly disre- 
garded, the approach of a storm, t|ie jcattlo,^ by a native 

instinct;! -ietlre to shelter j and the hmnan mind ' niay expeffe 
a secret dread, resulting from a cohcuffence of circumstances,^ 
which, although not amounting to rfentonstvatioii, may aflord 
strong c^i^viction of approaching toa .person of a warm 
ten^per^ment. Those impr^sa^om which he is ready 
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to impart, tjhe public is prepared, to * receive ; and the very cre- 
dulity of mankind is itself a proof;of impending danger.’ (I. 42.) 
According to this sage, and enlightened remark, the fanaticism of 
an impostor, and the folly of his hearers, when combined toge- 
tJier, afford a sure proof of the evils which he predicts. On the 
death of Ludpvico Sforza, after a close imprisonment for the 
r.pace of ton years, our author observes, that ‘ pain and privation, 
racks and chains, may agonize the body; but the indignant re- 
action of a mhid conscious of its rectitude, opposes a barrier to 
rheir effects; while death, a minifitering angel, is ever at hand 
to ward off the extremes of suiibring. 'fhis, alas ! was not the 
fate of Ludovico^, — the sufferings of his mind were probably 
nmre acute than those of his body. The human ruin was com- 
plete. Other calamities may be tolerated, — ^but a wounded 
spirit who can bear?' {Id. 301.) 'i’his despicable cant is even 
exceeded in our author’s observation on the death of Gonsalvo, 
the great captain, who repented of three things, the last of which 
he would never reveal. ‘ Gonsalvo's third cause of regret would, 
in tliis qasc, have implied a contradiction to his two former, lie 
would probably have unfolded a tale-^^but he died a penitent, 
and trusted it, with his other sins, to the bosom of hb God. ' 
( JI. 47.) .Such affectation of sentiment as is fitter for a Shaudean 
t\le of corporal Trim, than for the life of the great captain, 
reduces history, to use a phrase of -onr author, below the level of 
I onvance, and deserves to be the more severely reprehended, as 
iVJr Roscoe, where he adheres to tlie Italian historians, appears to 
be sufficiently qualified for such chaste aiitl so.ber composition as 
history requires. 

Ja the third volume, we meet with the same ridiculous mhiu^ 
tuB of rainy w^eather, ceremonials, and processions, in the accoui^t 
uf l^eo’s public entry into Florence, and of his interview witli 
Francis 1. at Bologna. But from these faults we turn with plea- 
sure, ro dir authors spirkod account of the battle of Marignano, 
Irom which it must appear, that the defects of his composition 
are chi ell y of affectation, haste and caprice. 

* Ai the cunclufion oiie of ihufe inff iinnjatory exhorUtions, with 
wbiVh the cardinal of Sion was accuftomeJ to harangue his countrymen* 
the rcffiliitian Was adopted inftantly to attack the French, alth^u^h 
only about two Irours of dayUght remained, ‘ By.a rapid and iinnexpcft- 
ed march, tlic whoje body /if the Swife prcfepied before the 

French encampiricpts at- IVTarignano/on the thirteenth day of Septeipbtr 
35 rj.* rhe attack irnmcdi£jtciy commenced.' Their impetuofity was 
iirciVlHbk. The inifrenchinents Wre ,lbbn carded, and a part of the 
artillery was already i.o the hands affailiinp^ As the French re- 

covered i ram thciV fnrpiife, they he^an to m&ke liead again ft theiV 
adverfarief, and the horlc joining in the a^^ion, a dreadful engagement 

" Z 3 took 
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look place, whidi continued^ with various fuccefs and great flaughter, 
to a late hour of the night. During this conteft, Francia was in the 
jnidif of the bhttle, and received fcveral wounde. The handes noirest 
whom the Swifs bad threatened with total extermination, contributed, 
w ith the French gc^tdarmerie^ to retrieve the lofa. The darknefa of the 
r.rght, although it did not terminate the conlcft, rendered it for a time 
impoflible for the 'combatants to proceed in the work of dcftru6:ion ; 
and an involuntary truce of feme hours took place, during which both 
parties kept the field, impatiently waiting for that light which might 
enable them to renew the engagement* Accordingly, with the dawn of 
day the battle again commenced, when it appeared that the French 
monarch had availed himfelf of this interval to an*ange his artillery, and 
to reduce his troops into better order than when tb had been attacked 
on the preceding day. The vanguard was now led by the Sieur do 
Palifie with feven hundred’ lances, and ten thoufand German infantry. 
The body of the army, under the royal ftandard, was commanded by 
the king, and confifted of eight hundred men at arms, ten ihoufand 
Germans, five thoufand Gafeons, and a large train of artillery, directed 
by the duke of Bourbon. Trivulzio led the corps de rcfervcy which con- 
fided of five hundred lances, and five thoufand Italian infantry. The 
light infantry, under the command of the Sieur de Chita, and the baf« 
laid of Savoy, brother of the king, were ordered to aft as circumftances 
might require. Tl:e attack of the Swifs was now fupported with un- 
fhaken firipnefs. A detachment, which was intended to furprife the 
lipht wing of the French army, was intercepted by the Duke of 
Alcn^on, and purfued by the Bafque infantry of Pietro Navarro, whq 
j)Ut every man to the fwoid. After having refifled the charge, the 
French became the afTailants, Francis», at the head of \\U gendarmes y firft 
made an impreffion on their line ; bAit the nurnhers of the Swifi W’crc fo 
great, and their com age and difcipline fo cjrempiaiy, that he would in 
ail probability have been repulfcd, had not D’Alviano at that moment 
rufhed into the midft of the combat, at the head of a fmall, but felcft 
and intrepid body of cavalry, and by the cry of MarcOy the w^ar fignal 
of the Venetians, glvtn new courage to the French, and diTpirited the 
ranks of thtir adverfarier, who conceived tliat the Veiictian army had, 
at this jiinfture, joined in the engagement. After fudaining the contelt 
for fevcial hours, the Swifs were obliged Ui relinqiiiih the palm of vic- 
toty ; but, even under thefe ciicumfiaiiccs, they had the firmnefs and 
rth iuiion To form in regular order, and to q»iil the fetne of aftion under 
fuch difcipline, that the French monarch, w.hofe army w^as exhauded by 
watchfulnefs apd fatigue, did not venture on a purfuit. Weakened by 
intefline divifions, defeated by their allies, and defeated by the French, 
they hv,fteried to Milan, where they demanded, from the Duke fuch 
fulfidies af they knew he wAi vi holly unable to pay. I'hts, however^ 
^.fTorded them a fufficieni pretext for wiihdi awing thcmfelves altogether 
finni the tluatre of war, and leaving tlieir Italian allies to the mercy of 
t|ic tcnquciiog army 


^ The 
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* The Iwtlle of Marignano is juAly co 'jfulered by bath the French 
and Italian Inftorians, as highly honourable to the gaUuntry and prowefs 
of the French arms* The example of Fi.mcls I. w!r> had, In the comie 
of the conflift, repeatedly extricated himfelf from litwations of 
nent danger by his own petfonal courage, had aniuuiicd h-t, io 

the moft daring a£l8 of hcroifm ; infomuch, that Tiivalzi ), who h id 
before been engaged in no kfo than ei^rhteen iinportant battks, d^.clau‘d, 
thj(lt they refeinbled only the fports of children in co nparifon wi'rh 
which might truly be called a war of giants. The chevalier i'> lyard 
fought at the fide of hts fovetcign, where he gave^lbch proofs. <>1 
mantic courage, that Francis, immediattly after the engagt^rnent, inii-Ud 
on being knighted by him upon the field of battle, T/ie eerernonjr 
was inftantly performed in the true fpitlt of chivahv, and Bayard, 
making two leaps, returned his fword into the fcabbavd, vowing nt"vor 
more to unflieath it, except ng rind the ^rurks the Saracen*!, and the 
Moors. This vidlory is .chiefly to be attributed to the fuperiority of 
the French artillery j but the arrival of D’Alviano, although acco>n. 
panted by fo fmall a body of foldicis, undoubtedly contributed to the 
fuccefs of the day. The number of Swifs left dead on the field k 
Hated by different hidoriana at eight, ten, fourteen, and even fifteen 
ihoufand ; wbdft the lofs of the French varies frosn three to fix thou- 
fand, among wdiom, however, w^ere many of the chief notulity nf 
France. On this fpot, polluted with carnage, Francis gave orders tha? 
three folemn maffes fhould be performed ; one to return thanks to God 
for the vielory, another for the fouls of thofe who weie (lain in butle* 
and a third to fupplicate the rciloratiou of peace. He alfo directed 
that a chapel fhould be built adjacent to the firld of battle, as a 
inony of his gratitude, anU a permanent inemoiial of his tucccL>, ^ 

HI. 

Our author’s account of the origin and progvefs of the Refor - 
mation, though I'ulBcicntly intcrelVmg, is written throughou*? 
with a degree of prejudice ag.iinft Luther, and of partiality re- 
wards Leo, of which the following inftance mull upprar reniii li- 
able. The famous bull ol excommunicatioiFidbtil agaiuil Lu* 
thcr, for which the policy of Leo has bv;cii univcrlully condem n- 
ed, ,was dated the 15th of June 1520, and k .ifcribed liy JMr 
Rofcoe, after Piillavicinl, to a preceding letter from the reiormer 
to the Pontiff, written at the iaterceilion of the Augj'.iine 
monks, but in a [train of fuch irritating and infuliing inv'ective, 
as the Roman fee could no longer cither uverloolv or foigive. 
The fuppofed date of the letter, in the L.uin edition of Lutiicr\ 
works, is ‘ Nurembergix, iVlDXX. 6. Apvllis^’ tlie date .vluch 
it bears in the Gtrmau copy or tranflation, is the 6ih of S .piern- 
ber, which .mud, according to our, author, be ‘ a moil (rTdeiit 
error ; for the t'^cerrahle bull, as Lather denominates it, ii.td ilieit 
publiihcd n;\nly three months •, and ;t not 10 be fuppolcd 
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that he would letter have pafl^d it om: b fifehcfe4 ’ 

(IV. i6. n.) FoP this reafoni; fui^h protcftant vmters as MoSieim- 
and Robertfoni jgccJ are Bccufed vof pdlTiiTg the letter oyer in- 
(Hence, in ordet^ to attribute the fchifm in the church tof die raftr * 
and intemperate condufl of the Roman, pontiff^ And i^eckeudtwff ' 
i$ formalljr ihar^d with poftponing thfe ncgociatfons 
Luther and MHtitz for' a whole year, in order to Tupport the 
(i^itlous datC' of the letter; as * all- fuch difcu!ffions^ niuft have 
been terminated by the bull of the i^th June preceding, after 
the publication of which, the papal legate could hold np compiu- 
riication with a declared heretic, much lefs could they have lived 
together at Lichtemberg, hilariter inter tpfot ^ ' (Id.) . 

As reviewers, it is incumbent upon iis to vindicate the cha- 
ra£lers of fotmer hlflorians, when fo lightly attacked \ and we are 
peifuaded that Mr Rofcoe would not have hazarded fuch inconr 
fiderate charges againft the moll eminent and venerable protef- 
tant writers, had he read over the paflage in Seckendorft which 
he pretends to refute. Miltitz, the papal legate, whom Leo h id 
fent M^ith a confecrated rofe to Frederick of Saxony, and with 
inftruftions to conciliate Luther, if poflTible, to the RomiHi fee, 
procured from the latter a mild and fubmifRve letter to the Pope, 
dated 3 * March 1519. In June and July of the fame year, Lu- 
ther engaged in public difputations with Eccius at Leipfic, frqm. 
which the parties returned fufficiently irritated, but without any 
new provocation from the pontiff. Eccius repaired with his com^ 
plaints to Rome, where we find him on the 3d of May 15205 
and on the 8th of July, a form or copy of the bull, dated June 
15th, was fent by Leo to Frederick elector pf Saxony, while the^ 
publication of the bull itfelf, throughout Germany, wasentrulled to 
Eccius. On the 38th of Auguft thereafter, as Seckcndor(F proves , 
from Luther’s epiftles, a general chapter of the Auguftine monks 
was held at Eifleben for the elcftion of a vicar ; and, by the ad- 
vice of Miltitz, a deputation of the order was fent to Luther, 
to perfuade him to write again to (he Pope, a letter, tellifying, 
as he might fafdy do, that he had never entertained any hoftile 
d^figns againft his perfgn or authoriiyi The deputation w^s re-^ 
ceived on the ift^f September; and on the i.uh, Luther, jn his 
c^rietfpontlence with Spalatinus, was incUhed. to write, ^nd^ to. 
treat th^ ^rnan tec not too; feyerely, yet tome. derifi^ 

* ,ne fedem! ip^m atrocius traftetj ita tamen ut. d^c ?liquo iJlam 
afperget;’ the very, ftylc pf his letter 0 but afterwaf^, 

Oflobtt 3d^ he changed his .mind,: and determined not to write, 
to the Pope. / 8cck^.ndprflv,,bowever^:has:,alfa produced, from the 
l^axpn archiyesi thci^nnefpotyknec of Mihitz, who, on the 

ig^jof Anguft) b - tp. the ekdor,, was preparing . to at-. 
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tend convention or yiapfer:of Augu^ines at Eisleben? and, 
on thfe iSth, wrote to Luther, > proposing an interview, and 
hoYting him to yield, to tl»e persuasions of the deputation. On 
the 2d of October, he proposed! aii interview with Imther at 
Lichtemberg, and engaged, if the latter would adhere to. his pro- 
mise, of- writing and behaving subdii«siVely to the Pope,, to get 
him released from the bnll^ which could have no effect for a 
hundred and twenty days* On the same day, he informed the* 
elector of an interview which he, had at Leipsic, with Ecciiis, 
who produced the bull which he had published in Misnia> Mers- 
burg, and Brandenburg, (Seek. p. 116.); and, on the 14th of 
October, he explains his conference with Luther at Lichtemberg 
on the 1 1th. • Lutheriis ex Spiritus Sancti inspiratione non often- 
ditur, quicquid clameiit, aut quascitnque bullas publicont. Scrip-^ 
turin est intra dies VI. ad pontificem nimlestc prorsus et humiliter, 
\\\ prejai'ione nempe I'thelli qnem elaboraturus et poiitifici niissurus 
est. Epistolit dies ndscrihiUtr vi. Septemb. qui est deciinus post ca- 
pitulum August. Islebiensc, et qiiiiideoimus a puhlicata bulla. * 

■ ilc conchidcs with soliciting from the elector, in Luther’s name, 
a letter of thanks to the ponti/F for the consecrated rose, and 
promising, * cum Eccio et ejns i'actione aliter, quam spmrent- 
actum irci et fore ut aliud breve impetretur ad abrogandam veh 
viederandam buliam.^ (Id. 98, 99.) The letter to Leo was pre- 
fixed by Luther to JiivS treatise de libertate Christwna<^ which he 
sent to the pontiff \ arid its real date and object are thus indisput- 
ably ascertained. It was written about the middle of October, at 
the request of Miltitz, who expected to procure the revocation 
of a bull so fatal to the Roman secj but it was antedated the 6tb 
of September, tliat it might coincide with the deputation from 
the Augiistines on the first of* that month. Luther, however, 
retained his original intention of treating the Roman see with 
some derision, to which he was sufficiently incited by its late 
severe proceedings in the bull against himself, and by its partia- 
lity towards his opponent Eccius. 6th of September was 

inserted, probably by Luther himself, in the edition of the letter 
and treatise in Germany but in the Latin edition published by 
his widow, 6. Aprilis^ instead of being prefixed, was annexed to 
the year (Nilrembergiae, MDXX. G. Ajmlis)^ as a conjectural 
date. ' This efroheouB date, which imposed upon Sleidan, w^as 
adopted by Pallavicmi and Maimbourg the Jesuit, for the justifi- 
cation of Leo’s political conduct; and our author, adJiering 
to Palhvkirii’s narrative as the most favourable to the hero^ or 
his work, did not probably discover, till aftei*wards, the contra^- 
dictory account given by protestant Writers, which, 'therefore, 
he employs a Idog note to obvia^ or refute. But we must own, 

that 
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that our reliance upon Mr Roscoe’s accuracy is much ditninishecl, 
when, with Seckendorff open before him, he opposes crude, argu- 
ments to historical facts, the evidence of which he has not the pa- 
tience to examine, or even to read over with the least attention. 

To make some amends, hpwever, for the injustice done to Lu- 
ther, the account of his second appearance before the diet at 
Worms, maybe read with satisfaction ; and t lie following cha- 
racter of that great reformer is ably, though not perhaps so im- 
j>artially, delineated. 

« III order to form a proper eftimate of the condu£I and charaAer of 
Luther, it is necefiary to confider him in two principal points of view, 
Fird, as an opponent to the haughty affumptlons and grofs abufes of 
Uie Roman fee ; and, fecondly., as the founder of a new church, over 
which he may be faid to have piefidcd until the time of his death, in 
1 546, an interval of nearly thirty years. In the former capacity we 
find Iiim endeavouring to fubftitute the authority of rcafon and of ferip- 
turc for that of councils and of popes, and contending for the utmoft 
latitude in the periifal and conilruftion of the facred writings, which, 
as he exprefled it, could not be chained, but were open to the inteiprc- 
tatioo of every individual. For this great and daring attempt he was 
peculiarly qualified. A confeioufnefs of his own integrity, and the na- 
tural intrepidity of his mind, enabled him not or.Iy to brave the mod 
violent attacks of his adverfaries, but to treat them with a degrbe of 
dcrifion and contempt, which fccraed to prove ihc fuperiority of bis 
caufe. Fully fenfiblc of the importance and dignity of his undertaking, 
he looked with equal eyes 011 all worldly honours a.nd dittindions ; and 
emperors, and pontiffs, and kings, were regarded by him as men and as 
equals, who might merit his refped or incur his rtfentment, according 
as they v’cre inclined to protnote or obfiiud his views. Not was he 
more firm againll the Hern voice of authority, than againft the blandilh- 
mentfi of flattery, and the foFtening, influence of real or of prtjtended 
friendihip. The various attempts wdiich were made to induce him to 
relax in his oppohtion, feem In general to have eonfirmtd, rather than 
fhaken liis refulution ; and if a*" any nine lie fhrv'd a difpofltiori to« 
wards concilialoiy meal'uu'S, it was only a »hat his oppcfjtiou 

would focn be cairied to a gieater txnenie. The warmrli of his tem- 
perament, fcldom, however, picveuted ihe exrrcife of bin judgs^ment ; 
and the various^mcafurta to which he reforted for fccuring popularity to 
ills caufe, were the rcfult of a lliorougli knowledge <>t rhe great prin- 
ciples of hum^C^nature, and of the peculihr iiate i»f ihe times in which 
he lived. ^'^^1 abfurdiiy of relortiiig m violence, irtflerd 

i>f convincti^ibe undtrftanding by argument, were (hewn by him in 
the flrongeft light. Before the i.mperlai d o he affected his ow*. private 
c'pinion, founded, as he contended, on lealon and Icripture, figamfl all 
the authorities of the Roman clnirt h ; and the important px‘:{it which 
he inccflantly laboured to eruibiidi, was the right of private judgement 

jtiatters of faith. To the defence of this propohtion he was at all 
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limes ready to devote his learning, his talents, his rcjiofe, his chara^^ler, 
and his life ; and the great and imperiihahle merit of thb reformer, £on- 
fifts in his having demonftrated it by foch arguments, as neither ihe ef- 
forts of his advcrfarics, nor hia own fubfequent conduct, have been able 
either to refute or invalidate. 

♦ As the founder of a new church, the charafter of Luther appears 
in a very different light. After having effefted a reparation fiom the 
fee of Rome, there yet remained the ftill more difficult taflv of e(l,v 
blifiiing fuch a fyftem of religious Lith and woiihip, ap, without ad- 
mitting the exploded do6frincs of the papal church, would prevent that 
liccntioiifnefs which, it was fuppofed, would be the confcquence of a 
total abfence of all ecclcfiaflicdl retlraiuts. In this taflc, Luther cn- 
giged uiih a refolution equal to that with which he had braved the an* 
thotity of the Roinifh church ; but with this rernaikable difference, 
that, in the one inftance, he effc^ed his purpofe by llrenuonfly infift- 
iug on the right of private judgement in matters of faith, whilft, in tljc 
other, he fuccceded by laying down new dodtrines, to which he expcdled 
t})at dll thofc whv) efpoufed his caufe fliould implicitly fubmit. The 
opinions of Luther on certain points were fixed and urulterabic. The 
moft important of ihefe were the dodfriue of the real piefence in the 
Euchaiift, and the juftification of inankiud by faith alone. Wfioevti* 
affeuted not to thefe proppfitions was not of his cliurch ; and al; hough 
he was ready, on all occalions, to make ufe of argiuncnts from ferip- 
tine for the defence of his tenets, yet, when thefe proved hilufficient, 
}.e feldom hefitaied to refort to more viojent meafurcs. This wa.i fully 
exemplified in his conduft tow'ards hisffriend Catloiladt, who, not being 
able to diftingullh between the Rornifli dodtriuc of tranrubilantiation 
•jnd that of the real prefence of Chrifl in the facrament, had, like 
"/iiingliur, adopted the idea that the bread and the wine were only the 
iynibolsj and not the adtual fubfiance of the body and blood of Chrifl. 
J.uther, howxver, maintained his opiiiion w'ith the utmofl obflinacy ; 
the difputc became the fubjcdl of fcveral violent publications, until Lu- 
ther, wliowas now fupported by the fecular power, obtained the ba- 
jiifhmctit of Ciiilofiadt, v^ho was at length reduced to the neceffity of 
earning his bread by his daily labour. The unaccommodating adherence 
of Luther to this opinion, placed alfo an eirccfiial bar to the union of 
the Helvetic and German reformers ; and to fuch an uncliaritable ex- 
treme did he carry his refentment againfl thofc wdio denied the real 
preftucc, that he refiifed to admit the Swifs, and the German cities and 
dates, which had adopted the fcntimcnis of Zuingliua and J3uar, into 
the confederacy for the defence of the Proteftant church ; choofing ra- 
ther to rifle the total dcflrucfion of his caufe, than to avail hinifeif of 
the affillance of ihofe who did not concur with him in every particular 
aiticle of belief. ^ P* 4^ — 

'fhe revival or letters, and of tlie fine arts, under Leo X., 
forms> unque'>tionably, the most pleasing ^nd interesting part of 
the work. Our author’s Iialiau literature is accumulated upon 
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a subj<^ct, oil which hb taste and critidsm are very happily 
phyed. Instead, However, of corresponding witti our ideas? of a 
luniihoiis history of the revival of letters, the iiarrativd degenc- 
lates «almost perpetually into biographic^al anecdote^; of learned 
men, in which the obscure and Ulustriou^j, ^sftiiViana and Jceep- 
€rs of the Vatican library, are .almost equally prominent. , The 
transitions from, one author or subject to another, arc often 
harsh, inelegant, and awkward, (sec vol. III. p. 24'^, 304. IV. 
1664 > are the anecdotes themselves of the utmost import- 
ance, or different, in general, from those which every biographic 
cal dictionary may supply. Such, for instance, is that of the 
lewd Aretin ; w'ho, having lampooned 'nntoretto the paintq^, 
was invited to his house to sit for his picture j when the latter 
producing, instead of his pencils, a pistol from his bosom, and 
desiring the affrighted poet to compose himself till he took mea- 
sure of him, aimed at him doHbevately from head to foot *, add- 
ing, before he released him, ‘ I find you are just the length of 
two pistols and a half*,’ and this unmeaning anecdote is not' 
only gravely recorded, ^^ith a thousand others just as important, 
but is again commemorated in one of the twenty-four vignettes 
prefixed respectively to each chapter of the work. The observa- 
tions, however, upon Machiavel, Guicciardini, Paul Jdvius, and 
many other ‘distingiiishexl writers, will read with ^ pleasure ; 
but here we must not overlook the affectation of reducing proper 
names mdiscrirninatcly to Italian. Thus, Paul Jovius, is Paiillo, 
Giovio *, Aldus Manutius, the primer, is Aldo Manuydoj Ma- 
chiuvcl is uniformly written iVlachiavelli ; Petrarchs Petrarca 
Placentia, Piacenza j Micliaer Angelo, Michaelagnolo j and we 
could hardly recognize in the Cardinal of Gaeta, the Cardinal 
Cajetan, a name, well known in the history of the Reformation. 
Ot these names, some were adopted by the authors themselves, 
as their only designation in the literary world others are long 
established historical appellations ; and they are all so firmly root- 
ed and naturalized in English, that any attempt to reduce them 
to the, Italian orthography, betrays almost as much affectation as 
to alter the common and. settled orthograghy of our own language. 
Mr Roscoe would have done well to have consulted the post- 
script of Mr /Gibbon’s . preface to the . three last volumes of his ^ 
history, beforj|s|ae, attempted to justify, in his ptefat^> the adapta- 
tion of prbjjper . names to One invariable rule of ’conformity with 
the language^ ft'om which they were derived. : ^ - 

Qur limits preclude any: farther Oxtracis tfeam |he following 
criticiil observations i on . the history of' Guiociardiniv which we 
separate from the biographical- account, of the author. ' * The 
u a ,ojfv individual biography wdth gqi ml history, ’ is justified 

in 
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in the preface, * as these branches of study are equally conver- 
sarit With the individuals of our own species : ^ an argument 
alread;^ quoted, Which we profess we do not entirely compre-*^ 
hendi . ; 

‘ Xhe hiftorfcal Wrt^tn^u of GUicciardml have not only entitled their 
authot- to the indifputablft precedence of all the hiflorians of Italy, but 
have placed him at Icaft bn a level with thofe of any age or of any, 
country. His firll great advantage is, that he was hirnftlf perfonallv 
acquainted with motl of the tranfa^ions which he relates, and frequent- 
ly aded in them an important part. He alfo united in himfclf al- 
mofl every qaalificaiioo that is neceflary fOr a perft’6l hrftoridn ; a 
ftarlefs impartiality, a ftrong and vigorous judgment, equally remote 
from faperflition and licentioufnefs, and a penetration of mind that 
pierced through the inmoft receffes of political intrigue. His narrative 
is full, clear, and perfpicuous ; and the obfervations to which it occafiori- 
ally gives rife, are, in general, juft, appofite, and forcible. The princi- 
pal blemifhes which have been attributed to him as a writer, are thofe of 
having frequently given too much importance to events of inferior con* 
fideration, and of having, in imitation of the ancient hiftorians, aftigned 
to feveral of his principal ai^iors, orations which, although fiifficieotlv' 
confonant to their fentiinents, were never in reality delivered. Tf, 
however, the writings of all his contemporaries had periflied, his worJe^ 
alone would have exhibited a pcrfcd\ pidurc of the age*, and muft ever 
be regarded as the mine from which future hiftorians muft derive their 
richeft materials. Faftidious critics, and indolent readers, may complain 
of the niinuienefs of his narrative, or the length of his periods j but 
every ftntence is pregnant with thought, every paragraph teems with 
information ; and if, fometimes, they do not pleafc the ear, they aKvayn 
gratify the underftanding. The principal defeat in his hiftory, fuch 
as is perhaps infeparable from his ebarader as a ftatefman and a foldier, ’ 
and iippeais in his accounting for the conduct of others wholly by mo- 
tives of intereft and of ambition, without fuftkicnlly adverting to the 
various other caufes which have in all ages had a conGdcrable influence 
on tlui affairs of mankind. ’ IV. p. 164.— 6. 

The twenty-second chapter, on the revival of the fine arts, is 
the most laboured of the whole, and, in our opinion, is incom- 
parably the best. The unexpected death , of Leo, wliich histo- 
rians have ascribed to an excess of joy on the recovery of l^atma 
and Placentia from the French, is with greater probability irn*. 
puted to poison, by which the lives of the popes have been so 
frequently abridged. A whole chapter is finally appropriated to 
the character of Leo, which is summed up, and nicely balanced^ ' 
with a minuteness which we have no inclination to examine. 

Upon the whole,' then, these ponderous volumes have disap- 
pointed our expectations of obtaining an -adequate history of th^’ 
revival of learning,^ — worthy at least. the importance of tlm 

' subject. 
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fubjeft. llie prevailing c?efe£l of the work, is a minute arid tedi- 
pus prolixity, and the want of fufficient energy cither of thought 
or of rtyle. The accumulation of materials does not always add 
a proportionable value to hi (lory *, and an author has learned 
but half the fccrets of his trade, who is ignorant of the art of 
blotting, to which the greateft writers have been indebted for 
their fuccefs. No labour can he too great to attain to perfection; 
and if, inflead of endeavouring, in hia preface, to extenuate the 
general defects of his hlftory, Mr Rofcoe had tranferibed it over 
again, under the eye of fome fevere critic, and had refolutely 
reduced it to half its prrfent fizc, the remainder, from the con- 
denfation of the narrative, would have acquired an additional 
value, when every idle anecdote, or fuperiluous incident, was 
carefully expunged, and the redundance of fentiment and of dic- 
tion retrenched. As it (lands, the hiftory may pleafe the dilettauti^ 
to whom the medallions and verfes are, perhaps, a fufficient recom- 
mendation ; but it neither will gratify the general reader, nor 
ought it to fuperfede any future efforts upon the fubjedl, when 
the prefent edition has paffed away. In general, howv-ver, its 
materials will alwayvS be valuable, to future hillorians, by whom 
the author’s opinions, in matters of tjfle and criticil'm, will 
always be refpefled : and his writings imprefs us with one uni- 
form conviction, that he is a truly amiable and benevolent man. 


Art. V. Mefnoires Pojlhumes de Marrnontel^ WJhrhgraphe de 
Prance, Secretaire perpi iuel de 1' Acudemie Frangaife, Imprimee© 
fur le Maniifcrii autographe de T Auteur. 4 tomes. lamo. 
Paris, 1804, 

*^7 E are not furc that vec have perufed any book, fince the com- 
rnencement of our critical career, that has afforded ut; 
more entertainment than thofe little volumes- They were written 
in the author’s declining years, for the ufe of his children ; and 
are tinftured, no doubt, with the garrulity of age, as well as 0- 
verburdened with petty anecdotes and trilling details, wffiich can- 
iiot be expccled to command an extenfive intereft : But the nar- 
rative uppp the whole, lb gay and airy, the tone of fentiment 
fo mild and utiaffuming, and .the living pictures with which the 
bufieft pari pf the fccnc is crowded, fo full of delicacy, trlith, and 
Vivacity, that it is irrpoffible not to be charmed with the greater 
part of the performance. 

As. the intered which it excites, however, in its various ftages^ 
is different both in kind and in degree, we (hall feparate, both in? 
abftraft and our obfervations, the hiftory of the author’s 

early 
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(!arly life and education, from tljc narrative of liis occupations in 
Paris ; and dldaniss, wil-h very little notice, the short and iinjuu- 
feet sketch wliicli he has given, in the concluding volume, oi the 
lirst events of the llevolutio •. 

Marniontel was born in 17255, in the little town of Dort, in the 
Lunosin, in a very hunilde rank of society. He lias not spoclficd 
the profession of his fath.er ; but, from the account wliich he has 
given of the domestic economy of Jiis family, and of the state of 
society among their equals, it is sulliciently apparent that tlicir 
condition was but one degree removed fiom that of the ordinary 
peasnltry. Nothing has struck us more, we will confess, than 
the refinement, intelligence, and independence, which' he de- 
scribes as prevailing in this class of society. We had no idea that 
the lowin' orders in France veere by any means so well educated, 
io comioi table, or so well informed, as they appear to be fiom 
rlie incidental statement of these memoius j and the whole account 
of tins village society has laeen to us, we, will confess, full of in- 
terest and instruction. In a family which seems to have lived, 
like that of Fabricius, upon roasted turnips and chesnuts, clotlied 
with hemp and wool spun by the hands of their females, and lodg- 
ed in a cottage s.iirrounded with bee-hives and apple-trees, v/e fmd 
not only tlie purest and most tender aiTection, but a degree of in- 
uuligenco, and even of accomplishment, that seem to belong to a 
very dltfcrcnt ccnulltioii. The mother of Marmontel, with no o- 
fhor cduc.'lion than ihat of the liitl*.; convent of Bart, had acqrnr- 
ed, lie says, not only a remark^tble polish of mind, but a feeling 
of propriety in her language, so delicate and fine, that it sccmeci 
to be the pure instinct of good taste, and made a great impression 
on the bishop of the diocese, to whom she afterwards wrote in be- 
half of her sou ; and Marmontel himself, though his father could 
nc'-t r,rp'.* tcigetlicr four or five pounds in tlie year for the expen- 
ses of his education, was not only instructed in lauin, along 
with the other children of the village, by a philanthropic priest 
in die neighbourhood, but was carried, at tlie age of eleven, 
io the little college of Maiiriac. We do not know whether this 
Was common among the peasantry of old France ; but wo believe 
that few instances of similar indulgence or ambition could be pro- 
duced among the poor of this country ; — and yet, from the de- 
scription of the establishment at Mauriac, it would appear that all 
the pupils M'cre nearly of this description. 

* I was lodged, as was the eidlotn of the fchool, with five other 
fcholars, at an honeft mechanic^s in the town ; and my father, fad 
enough to return witimut me, left me there with my packet and provi- 
lions for the week : these provifious confifted in a large loaf of rye- 
breads a little cheefe, a' piece of bacon, and two or three pounds of 
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beef; my mother had added to them a doxett apples. This was the 
weekly provifion of the heft fed, fcholars of the ichool* The miftrefs 
of the houfe cooked for us ; and for her trouble, her fire, her lamp* 
her beds, her lodgings and even, the vegetables of her little 'garden 
that (he furmfiied for our foup, we gave her Iwclvepcnce halfpenny a 
piece per month ; fo that my whole cxpencea might amount to between 
four and five pounds a year ; a very great fum for my father to advance. ' 
Vol. L p. 17. 

In this humble seminary he remained studying the languages, 
logic, and rhetoric, for six years ; and, though naturally deficient 
in memory, soon came, by unwearied application and regularity, 
to be one of the most distinguished scholars in his class. We pass 
over a number of school anecdotes of exercises, robberies, and 
rebellions \ but we cannot resist mentioning one little simple trait 
of maternal pride and affection. The first boy in each class was 
honoured with a cross of merit, which he wore at his bosom. 

* When my dimity vpaiftcoats were returned, ^ fays our author, * to 
my mother to be waflied, (lie looked eagerly to fee whether the filver 
chain which fufpended the crofs had blackened my buttonhole ; and if 
(he perceived that mark of triumph, all the mothers in the neighbour- 
hood were told of her joy — our good nuns returned thanks to heaven— 
and my dear Abbe Vaifiiere with more fervour than any of them. * 
Vol. Lp. 1JI, 

From his account of his vacation pleasures, we are also tempted 
to extract the following picture of humble happiness and inno- 
cence. 

* 1 have already obferved that, in my little town, the education of 

boys was carefully conducted : their example became, to the girls, an 
object of emulation. The inftruiftton of the one influenced the fpirit of 
the others ; and gave to their air, their language, and their manners, 
a tint of politenefs, of decorum, and of agrceablencfs, that nothing has 
made me forget. An innocent freedom reigned among ns all : fhe girls 
and the young men ufed to walk together in an evening by the light of 
the moon. Their ofual amufement was fingiog ; and it feems to me 
that thefc young voice?, united, ufed to form fwcet harmony and charm- 
ing concerts. ^ — ‘ The connexions that were formed there did not at all 
difquiet our families: there was fo little inequality of condition and for- 
tune, that the parents were almofi aKfoon agreed a $ their children ; 
and after marriage, love did not often laoguifli : but that, which was 
atteiided with danger to my compaurons, might extinguifK.my emu- 
lation, and mail^ the fruit of my ftudies abortive. ; , . 

, * I faw h,e^fU choofiiig and forming ties with;e?^ch othej^ ? example 

infpired jmfc with a fimilar inclination. One of qur young companions, 
and the ^pictiitll to my tafle, appeared (a me ftill difengaged, and, 
like nfie, to have only the vague. defirc of* plcafing. In her frcflinefs, 
fli^ ;lrad not that tender an^ briijiancy with which beauty is painted, 
w!,en it is cempared to tUe.-tqfe; but' the lively red| the doWn^ and 
' ' ‘ ’ ' ' rouudi:efs. 
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tbiindners of the peach,, ^ISord ybii an'iinage that very much refembles 
her. A$ fbr avit, with fo fwiset a' mWiifi/ could fhe be vrlthoot it ? 
Her eyed and her fmile "Wbuld'aipne have’ given wit and grace to her 
fimpleft language; and, froift her Itp&, ^ood-day, and good-night, 
feemed to me ex<j[Uifitely etiga^%i She might be one or *two years old- 
er than I; and this inequality of “age, rendered Hill more impofing by 
an air of (ieadhiefs and prudence, Mitfmidated my dawning love : but, by 
degrees, in trying to make my attentions pleafe her, 1 perceived that I 
Succeeded, and, from the moment I thought I had won her heart, I 
loved her in good earnell. I made her a plain avowal of it, and (he aa 
plainly anfwered me, that her ' inclinations were not at variance with 
mine. “ Bat you well know,^^ faid fhe to me, “ that, to be lovers, 
we muft hope one day to be married ; and how can we expeCt it at 
our age You are fcarccly fifteen : and ar^ not you going to purfuc 
your fiudies \ Yes, V faid I to her, “ fiich is my determination, 
and the wnfh pf niy mother. Well then ! here will be five yeara 

of abieoce before you can be fixed in life, and I fhall be more than 
twenty, without knowing for what you are deftined. — “ Alas ! it 
too true, ’* faid 1 to her, “ that I know not what will become of me; 
but promlfe me, at lead, never to marry without confnlting my mother, 
nor without alkmg her whether ^ have not feme hope to offer you. 
She gave me her promije with a charming fmile, and, during the reft 
ot the vacation, we abandoned ourfelvcs to the pleafuies of loving each 
other,, with the jngenuoufnefs and, the innocence of our age. Our pri- 
vate walks, pur mod interefting converfations, were pall'ert in imagining 
for me pofllhilii It-s of future Auctfs or fortune, that might favour our 
wifhcB;; but, as th<;(e, fwett illufions fuccccdvd each olhci like dreams, 
the Oije tflaced the other; and, aticr they bad delighted ns for a mo- 
ment, M’e fuiiihed : by weeping over them, as children weep when ^ 
breath. overiurns the houfe of cards they have built. ’ Vol. I. p. 52 , 
Jj. 56-^59. 

iSoon after this hiuocent engagement,, the father of the young 
lover insisted upon liin breaking off his unprofitable studies, and 
took him to Clermont, where he intended to establish him in the 
counting-house of a considerable merchant. The dealer, however, 
and the rhetorician disagreed in two days ; and the disconsolate 
youth, going into a church to compose hi*; thoughts in prayer, was 
suddenly seized with the idea of devoting himself to the clerical 
profession. ' After obtaining Ins fathei*s consent, he accordingly 
applied tb'be received into the academy of the Jesuits at Clermont ; 
and having passed his e^caminations* with eclat, \v*a.s allowed to oc- 
cupy his leisure hours as a private tutor to some of tlie more opu*- 
lent scholars. By this means he \Vas enabled to subsist himself in 
comfort, and, what delighted hifti still fnb^e, to attire his youth- 
ful person iifthe reverend habit'Of aii abb^. During his residence 
at Clcrntont, he saw the venerable Mitssillon^ then on the verge of 
.life, at his house of BcaufegaVd, and lias spohen whh feeling of 
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tPC ini'|v;cssi<ni miule upon him by the sight of this illustrious ora- 
tor, i lihouf;h ho has preserved no distinct Anecdotes of his conver- 
sation or bv‘haviour. At tlic end of the year he returned, exult- 
ing, to his paternal cottnge, his hands filled with presents for his 
sh-ters, and glorying in, that ecclcriastical habit which struck misery 
and despair into the Iicaft of his young betrothed. In the end of 
his second year’s stiuly, he was summoned home by the suddcti 
death of his f itlior j and was so much affected by the shock, that 
he was fo:red to go a)iarecru‘t his health raid spirits in the country 
residence and spiritual conversation of tlie gootl priest who had 
superinteiuiod lus earliest education. 

l;Voai tin- retreat he was drawn, at the distau'.e of a few 
monrlis, to act as private tutor to the son oi M. de J jnnrs, and 
|!.;e'*d u short time in this (amily y/lth equal satisfaction and iin- 
j-rovcmf.'it. lie then received the ty.isiiif from tlu' hands of the 
Hisliop of Limoges \ and, during a short visit whieli ho paiil his 
mother, to ur lrceive Iu‘r as to i luilciilous report she had lieard 
(»f hL inhsting in a regiment of cavalry, he was very strongly 
tempted, by an emissary of the Jesuits, lo enter hro t.heir power- 
uil society, ile \vv,i* lo Thoiih'uce to dehhciate vjpon this pro- 
ject; from which, !*owevcr, he was fortunately dissuadctl, by an 
eloquent and pathetic letter fi'oin ji>s mother, enlarging upon all 
its dangeis and disadvantages. At dlioalouse, vAmn little more 
than eighteen, he acquired great reputation bysi-pplying thepfiice 
of the prcfcbsur of philosophy during an occjsionai absence, utul 
was again enabled to subsist liimsclf in comlott by iasliucting a 
limited number of ojiulent pupils. lie was tlien eh'ctcd a mem- 
ber of the college of St Catharine in that city, and made his first 
debut in the literary world, by sending a poem to the academy of 
the Floral games, — which failed, fienvever, to obtain tJie pri.7? at 
wdiich he had aspired- Enraged at this disappointment, the young 
anther wrote to Voltaire, and sent him a copy of Ins poem ; tiie 
philosopher not only returned hima flattering iuisw^er,but sent hlma 
copy of his works corrected wdth his own hand. For tinxc succeed- 
ing years he continued to write for the acadenty, and every year 
obtained prizes of considerable value. The detailed account which 
he givet of tlio solemtiity attending their distribution, and of his 
own emotion when his .success was proclaimed three timcsS in one 
day, is extremely lively and amusing, though too long for inser- 
tion. ^ < 

llis I'eslstance to the intrigues of tlieblshop^s proctor in the col- 
lege of St Catharine, was the mqans of procuring him a very cold' 
reception when he applied for ordination j and his correspondence 
with Voltairej^ to whom he continued to transmit his prize poems, 
confirmed in him that growing disinclination to the clerical pro- 
fession, 
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feflion, which had begun with his efcape from the feduflion of 
the Jefuits* He hefitated a good while upon the choice of life 
which he was now to make : — the career of a man of letters at 
Paris — the bar at Thouloufe, or the vocation of a teacher at 
Limoges — all prefented themfelves to him fucccflivi ly, with dif- 
ferent attra£lions of fccurity and fplenciour 5 and, in the en^, he 
found it neceflary to confult his mother. In his lad journey to 
the place of his nativity, he found this beloved parent in a date 
of vifiblc decay ; and, after receiving from her the mod affedion- 
ate and tender advices, left her, with the fad prefenti merit, that 
they were to meet no more upon earth. There is nothing more 
amiable or exemplary in th^ whole characd^r of Marmontel, than 
the fincere arid tender alFedHon with whicli he feems always to 
have regarded his mother \ and it is lO^poffible to read, without 
refpeft and emotion, the melancholy refletlions vrhich preyed up- 
on his heart, as he now took farewell of her. 

* Yet a little while and fiie wilj be Mo longer mine, thf? mother who, 
from my birth, has breathed only for me, this adored mother 'whofe 
difpleafure I feared that of heaven, and, if 1 cl.t^e fay it, yet more 
than heaven itfcif ; for I thought of her much oftener than of God 5 
and when 1 had fome temptation to fubdue, or fome paffion to reprefs, 
it was always my mother that I fancied prefent. ** What would die 
fay, if (lie knew what pafTes in me I What would be her confufion, 
what would be her grief 1 '' Such were the. reflcdions that I oppofed 
to myfelf; and my rcafon then refumed its empire, feconded by nature-) 
who always did what fhe pleafcd with my heart. Thofe wlio, like me, 
have known this tender filial love, need not be told what was tfie fad- 
nefa and defpondency of my foul. Yet 1 ftill h.eM by a frail hope ; .1 
hope too dear to be wholly relinquifhed until the lad moment. ’ 1. 180 

On his return to Thouloufe, he received a note from Voltaire, 
preffing him to come immediately to ravis ; aacl adding, that M: 
Orri, the Comptroller-General of Finance, had undeitakcn^o pro- 
vide for him. This at once decided his choice ; and, in the^yeai 
1745, with fix guineas, in his pocket, he fet orit for the metro- 
polis. 

Hitherto the life of Marmontel has been that of a timpic and. 
inUuflrious fcholar, aiming, by moded diligejicc, at an humble 
independence, and only ambitious of diftin6tion for the fake of 
the gratification which his parents and benefadors \vould derive 
from his fuccefies. From the moment of his arrival in Paris, it 
alTumes a very different charaftcr. He was plunged, almofl from 
the beginning, into all the buftle and intrigue of literary circles, 
and into all the glare and difllpation cf falhionablc fociety. Inltead 
of rural walks with the virgins of his native vill.ige, and conful- 
rations with his mother, and difeuffions with curates and fchool- 
mafter^, he has intrigues with adreffes and cart- off miftrelTes; — 
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dinners of artists, — reveLs with the inUndcins des menus plahirs ^ — 
rehearsjis, coteries, jealousies, and perpetual anxieties. Jt is to 
the excitements of this turbulent scene, no doubt, that we arc in- 
debted for li!^ most pleavsing performances ; but we cannot help 
fancying that he made a bad exchange for his pwji comfort arid 
tranquillity \ and think we see, in this history, a new instance of 
the wide difference there is between literary farne and individiral 
happiness. From the tone of the first part of these memoirs, we 
think it easy to perceive that the author looked back with regret 
upon the simple ahd innocent pleasures of his youthful obscurity, 
and that lie often repented of the ambition which had led him so 
far away from the scenes of his purest enjoyments. As he pro- 
ceeds in his narrative, however, he kindles with the iiicreat>ing 
animation of the subject, and wc soon cease to hear of the regrets 
and recollections which attended the retrospect of his childhood, 
Wc do not consider the history of M. Marmontef s life at Paris,, 
either as very edifying, or very interesting, in any other point of 
view \ but, as the events of It form a sort of index or introduction 
to some amusing anecdotes and characters, it is necessary to run 
ihom over at the outset. 

Marmontcl came to Paris, because M. Orri had promised to pre^- 
vidc for him ; and the first' thing he hears, on his arrival, is, tha?: 
M. Orri is himself in di-sgrace,, and can no longer provide for any 
body. By the advice of Voltaire he now sets about writing 'a tra- 
gedy, and is almost starved v/hilc it is preparing. During a part 
of tins time he lives with a -profligate hterateur^ of the name of 
P>eauvin, and his mistress ; and At the same time frequents the so- 
<i’,'tv of Voltaire and his pupils, and is introduced into the circle 
of Madame JIarenc. After his piece is finished, lie is exceeding- 
ly disturbeef by a quarrel between the two female actiCvSoes for 
the chief character ; at last it is assigned to the young Madlle. 
Clairon, and Dionysius the tyrant is represented with great ap- 
plause in 174-8. The author immediately comes to be in tlie 
greatest request in all the fashionable circles of Paris and V ersailles ; 
and, after enjoying the glare of this tumultuous popularity fur 
a few nionihs, he forms a C 0 Hnexi 9 n with ;a beautiful Madlle. 
Navarro, a cast-off mistress of Marshal Saxe, and goes . to spend 
some idle, a rub, dissipated months with her at a chateau of the 
Marshal in C^impagne. On his return, he soon learns that his 
mistress given him a successor, and, by and by, she comes in- 
to his chamber with her new lover, a Chevalier de Mirabcau, who 
is foolish enough afterwards to marry her, and take her away with» 
him to Italy. The virtuons x\bbe, however^ finds it impossible to 
Jive without a mistress ; and, upon a statement of his casp, the ce- 
lebrated Mailllc. Chirou consents to accommodate him. They live 
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t/^jgetliei* for some lime in great harmony ; — ^but tlio heromo soon 
languishes for variety, and tell6' him coolly, one afternoon, that 
she is going to leave Kim a while for a new lover. When this 
fantasy is gratified, she is willing to come back ; but the offended 
poet will have nothing more to say to her as a mistress *, though 
she continued, he assures us, to be his most intimate and respect- 
ed friend to the latest hour of her. life. 

In the midst of this heartless and debasing profligacy, an inci- 
d{^nt occurs^ which might have roused a more generous spirit 
from its dream of seiisualily. Madlle. B, the innocerU girl with 
whom he h nl exchanged Iiis youthful vows, and who had seen, 
with silent grief and astOJiishmeiit, that clerical liabit which jdedg- 
od Mm to celibacy, finding that he had reiionnccd all views of cc- 
rlt'siastical preferment, and was living the life of a layman in Pa- 
ris, sends him a message by one of his townsmen, reminding him 
of the promise he had exact^ll from her, not to marry without tlie 
t onsent of his mother, and informing him that a proposal having 
now been made to her, of whidi her parents appro v('(l, she had 
tliought herself boujid to consult' him on tlie occasion. This 
communication, he confesses, gave him some emotion ; but he ap- 
plauds himself much for replying to it, that the lot he could pro- 
pose to her with him, is too full of hazard and uncertainty to be 
'^vorthy of her acceptance 5 and that he can only envy the person 
who is enabled to olFer her a more secure felicity. He then goes 
back to his rehearsals with great exultation and self-complacency. 

After Dionysius, he produced Aristomeues, and with ap- 

plause : and being again in want of a mistress, he is fortim.ite 
enough to supply himself a second time with an article of that 
sort Irom the seraglio of IMarshal Saxe. Tins is a hladlle. Verri- 
ere, whom he began with teaching to recite, and afterwards se- 
duced. Tlie Marshal was oflended, it .seems, with this intrigue; 
and M'armohtel, who seems to have been by no means so remai li- 
able for courage ns 'for gallantry, declares, th.it he Tiever stoic to 
her house v/lthout trembling. At hist, the Prince deTurenne pro- 
poses to take her off his liaiids ; arnl the poet, with some tr.igical 
grimace, assents, and never .secs her again. After this, he goes 
to live with M. Do Popliniere, a licii financier, who had been 
forced to marry his mistress in order to retain his pface, and who 
hq)t open house at Pass y for players, artists, anibas^adnrs, and all 
sorts of idle peopled Hii^ life here was not very regular ; but ho 
was ini rod need to a very brilliant society, and came to live 11 good 
deal with (rAlembert, Diderot, Gruiim, Rousseau, See, By flat- 
tering the king' in bccasional vcrses, ho gained the favour of Mv 
clame de Fompadbur ; ‘and when another of his forgotten.tragedies 
V'iis represented without hvhcCcss, (owin'g*, vis he alleges, to the dnof 
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actress having got tipsy during the representation), the favourite 
procures for him an appointment of Secretaire des Batmens^ under 
her brother M. De Marigny. 

This was about 1.750 ; and, for eight years after, he continued 
in this oHice, and seems to have lived a gay idle life about court. 
In this, Interval, however^ he provided for the husband of his sis- 
ter, and ^eems to have had influence enough to procure the patent 
of the Mercure de France for M. Boissy. Upon the application 
bf this person for some contributions to this journal, it first oc- 
curred to him to try his hand at a moral tale ; and he produced 
Alcibiade.s, arid afterwards Splyman IT., the Scruple, and several 
others, 'i’hose pieces were much and deservedly admired 5 and, 
upon the death of Boissy in 1758, the interest of Madame de 
ron.paduiir olitained the Mercure for the author who had contri- 
buted so essentially to support it. . 

Thii, journal he seems to have conducted with great judgement 
and ability. The remainder of his tales were written for it j and 
he appears to liavci shewn considerable powers o( discrimination 
in pointing out, through that' medium,^ the merit of rising ta- 
lents. It was here that De Lille and Thomas were first intro- 
duced to the favour of the public.^ A little incident soon occur- 
red, however, wliich figures an .luxurious and easy life as a 
terrible and tragical adventure. A brother poet of the name of 
Cuvy had written some satirical verses on the Due D’Aumont, and 
li.id read them twice over to MarmonteL He was indiscreet 
enough to repeat them afterwards in society, and was denounced 
by tho Duke as their author. As he refused to betray his friend, 
he wusS .sent to the Bastilc, where he was treated witn every sort, 
of attention, and dismissed after a confinement of eleven days, 
during whicli he was sumptuously entertained, and indulged with 
books and all the implements of study. ■ The Mercure, however, 
was not restored to him ; but he was indemnified by a pension of 
After this, he takes a journey over a ccnsiderjible part of 
France, and pays a visit to Voltaire at Ferney ; and soon after is 
ix-cc’ivcel a member of the French Academy in 17(53. 

In a little while lifter this he published his Belisarius, which 
was censured by the Sorbonne, but applauded by ail tire literary 
ciiclcs of Paris- He then makes a journey to Aix-la-fchapelle and 
Hpa with Madame de Sevan, the Platopic favQurij^ of the King, 
and thyn-c cpm poses his lncds,y He afterwards wrote seyeral operas; 
•and at last, at the age of fifty-four* marries Madlle. de Montigny, a 
young girl of eighteen, the niece of the Abbe Morellet, with whom 
he lives in great happiness and tranquillity till the sera of the Re- 
volution. In 17l;3, he retires for safety to 'Abloviile, where he 
employs himself in the education of his children, and in com- 
■ - ' ‘ posin|j‘ 
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posing tliese Memoirs f(>r tl>elr instruction. In 1797, he ums o- 
lected a deputy to^the National Assembly, and specially instruct- 
ed to defend the Catholic tcligion 5 but, before the end o£ 
same year, the party to which he had attached himself wau vivv 
lently expelled 5 and, narrowly escaping the dejv^ytahen tliut l ell 
to the lot of most of his Goadjmors, heregaincil his r-iriwt> wherv" 
he remained, occasidiially occupied with literary ;>rojcci.Sj 
life was terminated by apoplexj in December' J 79.) 

There is nothing in thiti life, mo think, that will appear very 
amiable to an English reader. The authorks ligiitu 'ts of 
his playful imagination, and splendid reputation, are ?K) doubt ex- 
tremely deslreable ; but there is too much proi'iig.icy and tc>o much 
dependence for our insular taste ; and a man id letters in this 
country, we think, would scarcely condescend to owe hbs ad- 
vancement to Hie favour of an actress, or the mistresvs of a mi- 
nister. The charm of the book, indeed, does not consist at .ill in 
the interest excited by the personal adventures or personal charac- 
ter of the author, but in the picture it presents of Parisian soci- 
ety, and the portraits with which it is enriched of the indivi- 
<:lua!s who then adorned it. 

* This society was, we arc willing to bcUe\'e, the most refined 
and accomplished that probably was ever assembled upon caith ; 
and was rendered engaging by an intimate and cordial union of 
literary talents Muth all the graces of female elegance, and all tiw 
polish of exalted rank. The mcfi of letters learned facility from 
their fair auditors, who gained taste and intelligence from them in 
return 5 and persons of the highest consideration in the ciuinir 
by placing a part of their glory in the rank they held in such 
combination, communicated to the whole a degree of dignity and 
personal consideration, that lias seldom fallen to the lot of taloals 
elsewhere. Notwithstanding all this fascination, however, and 
in spite of the brilliant spectacle that such a society must Ij.ive af- 
forded to a spectator, we cannot help thinking that there was too 
much art and too tnucli ambition in the system, to let it be always ve- 
ry delightful to tliose who composed it. It is with conversation, \i r 
believe, nearly as it is with life ; those enjoy it the ntost who give 
themselves the least trouble about it; and an excessive anxiety to 
xSecurc and to improve all its ad\*uutugexS, rakes away more plcasiue 
than can be bestowed even by its greatest success. Wherever 
'great pains are bestowed to render society select, a certain fasti- 
dious, jealous and exclusive tone is generated, by which the tem- 
per and the feelings which give us the greatest relish for. society 
are gradually perverted ; aiid wherever the art of talking is stu- 
died as a passport to distinction, the quiet and intimate enjoy- 
ment of conversation i? almost infallibly ; and the dclightfvu’, 
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bast unequaliflowtjf spontaneous animation is c?xchanged for feats 
of ^actised vivacftyi Society of this desetiptioh is a scene of per- 
petual corttentioti^ rather than of Vmus’enient ajid t^Iaxation. We 
enter- it with'some d:egfee of anxfetyi aftd leave it either filled 
with thd vanity of si«:cessfiif exertion, or ^nbnified with the im- 
pression of failure and defeat* Ih'all great atid polished capitals, 
there is a tendency, we think, io such a c^onsummadon* The’ 
iflflltitudO readers selection necessary, and the abundance of ma- 
terials serves to make it easy ; but selection necessarily leads to ex- 
eluripn, and that, again, to exertion and constraint. It is known 
gain admission into such a circle, a certain ordeal must be 
passed* and certain qualifications exhibited. It would be a sort 
of fraud merely to shew these like a ticket at the ddbr, and to put 
them in our pocket as soon as our admission is secured. They 
nvqst l^e exhibited daily *, they must be compared and brought to 
the test. Exertion then necesssnlly takes the place of ease and en- 
joyment ; the tone of a coterie gradually usurps the place of free 
and characteristic conversation : and, except where it is prevented 
by the exuberant spirits of youth, or the overflowing of consti- 
tutional gaiety, the intercourse of a very select society loses much 
of those simple graces and natural “enjoyments that belong to acci- 
dental assemblies. * . 

In the beginning of his career, this seems to have been felt ve- 
ry forcibly by Mafmontel himself, though his temperament ap- ^ 
pears to have been unusually jdyous, and his manners extremely 
easy and prepossessing. Talking of the society at Mad. deTencin^s, 
which, at his introduction, was by far the most distiiiguislied in 
•Paris, he says-^ 

< 1 foon perceived that each guefl arrived ready to play his part, and 
that the cicliic of exhibiting did not always leave converfation the liber- 
ty of following it? facile and natural courfe. It was who fhoiild feixe 
quickeft *the moment as ic flew, to place; his epigram, hi& ftory, his a- 
nCcolote, his maxim, or his light and pointed fatire ; and to make the 
mUbnent opportuntj, tlie ciicuit they took was often unnatural. 

‘ In Marivaux, impatience to give proof Of acurenefs and fagacity 
was vifibly betrayed. Montcfquieu, with more calm, waited till the 
ball came to him'^; but he expected it. Mairan watched opportunity. 
Aftnic did not deign to wait for , it. Fontcnelle alone let it come 
without feeking it ; and he ufed fo fobcriy the attention with which he 
\Yaifj lifl^cned to, that his acute remarks and charming ftoties never occu- 
pied but Htlvetius, attentive aiid difereet, fat cpiledting * 

for a day, f I. p. * 

th^foHowing paragraphy both on account rif its con- 
nesJiiih, and as it contains a chafacter very dfelicatelv drawn and 
^teiified.,^ ' ^ \ ^ ‘ 

Madame de Teucin, who, to obtain favourfrom the fl^te, could 

put 
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put more fprings irt aftlon bojth in to\^n and at court than any other 
perfon in the kingdom, was to me only a lazy old womaiu “ You 
are not fond of thefe parties of men of wit, (aid (he. “ 'L’heir pre- 
fence intimidates you* Weil ! come and talk with me in my folitude ; 
you will . there be more at your eafe ; and the fimpHcIty of your dif- 
pofition will. accommodate itfelf better to my dull good fenfe. ” She 
made me tell het the hiftory of my life from my infancy, entered into 
ail my intcreftsi was touched at all my forrows, reafoned with me on 
ray views and my hopes, and’ appeared to have nothing clfe in her head 
than my cares. Ah ! how much acutenefs of intellect, what fuppJe- 
nefs and activity, did this carelefs air, this appearance of calm and lei- 
fure, conceal from me ! I dill fmile at tlie (impliciiy with which I ufed to 
exclaim on quitting her — What a good fmple creature / The fruit I ga- 
thered from her con verfat ions, without perceiving it, was a more Toy nd and 
deeper knowledge of^the World. For in (lance, 1 remember two pieces 
of advice (he gave me. One was to fecuri? myfelf a livelihood inde- 
pendent of literary fucceffes, and to put into this lottery only the over- 
plus of my' time. “’Woe to him, faid (he, who depends wholly 
on bis pen ; nothing is more cafual. The man who makes (hoes is fure 
of his wages ; the man who writes a book or a tragedy is never fure of 
any thing. Her other counfel w’as to feck friends amoiig women rather 
than among men. “ For by means of women, faid (he, “ you may do 
whut you pleafe with men ; and then thefe arc either too dlflipalcd, or 
too much bccuj^led with their own perfonal interefts, to attend to yours ; 
whereas, wopien think *of your interest, be it only out of indolence, 
h'lentiou this evening to a woman, who is your friend, an affair tljat .in- 
timately concerns you ; t9-morrovv, at her fpinning wheel, at her em- 
'broldery, you will find her, occupied with you, torturing her fancy to 
invent foime means of ferving.you. But be careful to be nothing more 
than the frien^ of ffer whom you think may be ufcful to you ; for, be- 
tween lovers, where once there happens any cloud, difpute, or rupture, 
all is loft. Be then afiiduous to her, complaifant, gallant even if you 
will, but nothing rnoie ; y ; jU underftand me. '' Thus in all our conver- 
fations, the plainnefs of her language impofed on me fo well, that I 
never took her fubtle intelledl for any thing more than ordinary good 
fenfe. ’ Vol, I. p. — 7C. 

After the death of thj^ extraordinary woman, Madame Geof-, 
' frin collected the greater part of her society, and reunited it with 
several additions under Ker own auspices. The character of tliis 
lady is admirably drawn also'j but it is too long for insertion^ 
We gratify ouf readers .with the following portraits ; more briefly 
sket-wied indeed^ but touched witli the hand of a master. 

* Of this focicty, the gayeft man, the moil animated,' the moft amuf^ 
ing in his gaiety, was d'Alembert; After having paffld his morning 
ju algebraic calculations, and in folving the problems of mcclianios.oc 
aftronomy, he came fiom his ftudy like a boy juft let loofe from rcbo<»l;,r. 
feeking only to enjoy .lii*7iWf j and by the lively and plcafant turp th^t 
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hla minci fo lumlnoii&j fo folid, fo profound, then aflfuoicdj he foon made 
i}ft forget the pUikiioplier and the man of fcienee> to admire in him all 
the.. qualities that can tklight and engage., The fource of this natural 
gaiety .was a, p^re.,mi»d,, free from p^ffion, contented with itfelf, and itt 
the d;?lly enjoyment of fome new truth that recompenfed and crowned 
his labours^; .9 prfvihge whioh the maihetr^aMc^ exclufively^polTefs, and 
which no other kind of flndy can compietcly obtain. 

/ / Man vaijx' would haw been very glad to have had thi^ jovial humour 
t:oo ; bu^hc had a buhnefs in bis head that iuctfFamly preoccupied him, 
ft|id:gave hio* aTullen air.^ As he had ^cqliir<:i by hij. works the repu- 
tation of a fubtile and refined wit, he thought himTelf obliged to give 
igerpetnid prook of tliis wsf, and he was coutinuallv on the watch for 
- idw ffifctptibic of oppofitiouor aualyfi'^, in order to tinn or '^ind them 

his f|ncy dnSlatcd. He would ag^ee that fucb a thing was true /?i‘ 
Jl/r <u a enHa/n or in a certain vte<U} ; but tifere was aUvr.ys fo-ne 

reiiriiflion, fomc diiiim^iion to make, which no one pcrccweci but him- 
feJf, This exertion of the attention was lahoricus to him, and often 
painful to others ; but i* forr etir^cs » avc > tU happy perceptions 
^ and brilliant flaflKs of getiius. Yet it w'.ia ealV to cTcoverv by the fn- 
quietude of his looks, that he was m pahi’abou.^ tne fnertft he alrady 
bad, or about that he was "about to obtain, Th te uevrr was, 1 be-, 
jicvf, fclf-lovc more delicate, more wayward, or mojc fearful; but as 
he carefully humoui;ed that of others, we lefpeililcd hi<» ; and wc only 
legretted that be could not rcfolve to be llmple and na^unk ' 

* The Abbe Morcllct, with more order ariAcleanwrfs in a very rich 
magazine of every kind of knowledge, poffeired in converfatiou a fource 
of found, pure, profound ideas, that, without ever being exbauiled, 
wever ov^^rflowed. He ftiowcd himfeif at ou*- dinners wdth an open foul,* 
4 juft and firm mindi and wuih as much rrftitnde in his heart in his 
underftanditig. One of his tulenu, and the moft dillinguiftnng, was a 
torn of pleafantry delicately ironical, of which Swift rtlone had known 
the fecret before him. With this facility of being fevere, if he bad 
been’ inclined, no man was ever lefs fo j and if he ever permitted him- 

,feif* to indulge in perfoital raillery, it was but a rod in his hand to 
chaftife infolence, or punifli malignity. 

* Saint Lambert, with a delicate politenefs, though a little cold, 
bad,- in convtrfation, the fame elegant turn, the fame ac’Jtenefs of mind 
that you remaik in his writings. Without being naturally gay, he be- 
came animated by the gaiety of others ; and on philofophical or literary 
fubje 6 ls, no one converfed with founder reafon, nor more exquifite tafte. 
Thi<r tafte was that of the little court of LuueviUe, where he had lived, 
qnd tvhofe tone he preferved. 

> Hclvetiue, preoccupied with' his ambition of literary celebrity, 
came to us, his licad licatcd with bis morning's work* To write a 
. Lnilydivat ftiouid be diftinguiOied in his age, his fiift care had been to 
, . fome new truth to pubhfti, or Ibmc bold and new idea to pro- 

di|C|^yand fupport. But as new and fruitful truiIiB have been infinitely 
.. flp for the laft two thoufand years, he had taken for bis thells the 
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para<k>^ fic liaa developed in hie work De I^E/prlt, Whether it 
wefe that by force of contention he had perfuaded himfclf of what he 
wifii^d tp perfuade' others, or vrhether he were ftill ftrug;;ling agaitift 
hid d\Vn doubts, and fought tb conqh'cr them, we were amufed at feeing 
him bring fucceffively on the ciarpet the queftions that occupied, or the 
difficulties that embarralTed him i and after having afforded him for fome 
time the pleafure of heaung them difeuffed, wc engaged him to puffer 
himfelf to be carried along with the current of our conveifatiors. He 
then gave himfelf wholly to it, with irjfinite warmth, an (imple, as natu- 
lal, as ingertuoully fincere ii: h\s familiar converfe as voa fee him fyftt* 
matic and fophiftical in h'is writings. Nothing kTs refembks the (impH- 
city of his charaiStcr and of liia habitual life, than the premeditated and 
fa<^itiou6 fingularity of his works ; and this want of }'<ajmony will always 
^be found between the manners and opinions of tliofc who fatigue them- 
fclver, with imagining (Ira.sge things. Helv^tius had in his foul the 
complete contrary of what he has faid. There never was a better maoi 
libeial, generous without olfeutation, and beneficent " beca life he waA 
good, he conceived the Idea of calumniating all honeft men and himfelf, 
bv giving to all moral a<?lion3 no motive* but fcif-love. Abftraffed from 
his v/ritings, we loved him fuch as he really was, and you will fooo fee 
what a lefource his houfe was for men nf letters. 

* A man ftill more ambitious of glory than he, was Thomas ; but, 
more in tune with himfelf, he. only expedled fuccefs from the rare talent 
he pofreffed of expreffing his fentimenia and his thoug-hts ; fore of giv- 
ing to common fubji^^s the originality of a lofty eloquence, and to 
known tuiths new dcvelopmeht, new extenfion, and new luftre. It is 
tiue that, abforbed in his meditations, and incelTantly preoccupied with 
what might acquire him an ample fame, he neglected the little cares 
and the light merit of being fng*agir.g in fociety. The gravity' of his 
liara^ler was gentle, but referved ; filent, fmiling with dilScuIty at the 
gaiety of converfation, without ever contribiuing to it. He even fcarcc- 
ly ever fpoke freely on fubje^s that were familiar to him, unlefs it were 
in an intimate aud confined cii-ck* : it was there only that he was bril- 
liant with the iiglit of intt]Ic<5t, and aftoniihing in copioufnefa. At our 
dinners, he added to our number, aiivl it was only by r'lifte^tion oti his 
Ijttcrary merit, and on hia moral qualities, that he enjoyed there any con- 
fideration. Thomas always facrificed to virtue, to truth, to glory, ne- 
ver to the graced ; and he has lived in an age ivht n, without the influ- 
ence and favour of the graces, there was no biilliaut reputation in lite- 
rature. * II. p. i 20 — 8. 

These are Fi*ench portraits ; but that. oUr readers may not sup- 
pose that they have been flattered by the hand of their country- 
fnaii, we add his delineation of three foreign members of the 
same society. 

‘ The Abbd Galiani Was, ip his perfdn, the prettieft little harlequin 
that lialy ever produced ; but, on the Ihoulders of this harleijuin was the 
head of Machiavel. An EjpicUrcan in his pbilofophy, and with a me- 
l;iricholy foul, having looked at every thing on the fide of ridicule, there 
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w3» nothing, either in polfttcs or In morality, on ^hlch W h^d not fojirife 
good ftory to tell ; and thefe (lories had always the nietH of ' pertih^^hOtf, 
and the wlr of an uiiforefeen arid ineehious aHufion, Fi^iV^'to ypOrfelfJ 
too^ the prettied' iutte^atural graces', in his manner of y^ating,'"ari*d io 
hiS gdlicula^tmv-* and you may conceive \t^h at derfvJ^d frofn 

tW contrail 'better n the profound fenfe of the ilory, and the bantWin^;^ 
air of d*im tyho told it. 1 do not at airexaggerate'wlieo I fay, thi^t w 6 
forgot evtry thing in order to hear him, even for whole hours. Bitt 
when his pa^t was played, he was like a cypher in the company : a»irt, 
iod 'arid mtite in a corner, he had the air of impatiently waiting the 
calt^h^ord li» re-enter on the flage. It waa With his arguments as with 
hiS'iftortes; he would be hikned to, -If he were fometimt;s interrupted, 
he vrotifd fajr, “ But let me fmidi, you (hall foon have full leifmv to an- 
.Ait^r me. *^ Arid when, after having deferibed ri long circle of indue- 
tidna (for that was his way), he at^laft concluded } if any one fliowed an 
inclination to reply to him, you might fee him llide in among thcr 
crowd* and juicily efcape. 

' * Caraccfoti, at fird fight, had in hifi phyfiognomy the heavy and 
ini 0 S,ve air with which you would paint flupidity. To aniriiate his cycft, 
and bring out his features, it W'ds neceffary that he llioulcl fpcaki Bui 
then, and in proportion as that lively, piercing, and luminous intelli- 
gence with which* he was gifted awoke, it fent forth beams of .light ; 
»Dd,,acuterefs, gaiety, originality of thought, fimplicity of expr^lfion, 
the grace of an animated fmilc, and a iook of lenfibility;' all iinitedlto 
give an engaging, intelligent, and interefting charadler to uglincfs.’^ He - 
fpokc our langiugc ill, and painfully 5 but he was eloquent in hia own.; 
and when the J'lench term did not occur to hin>, he ufed to bowdw the 
word, the turn, the image he warned, from the Italian, "f^hus, lieevery 
moment enriched hi« language with a thoufaud bold and picf-urtfque tx- 
prefljons that excited our envy.^ He accompanied them too ‘with thofe 
Neapolitan gefliucs that^ in the- Abbe Gsliani, fo well animated expref- 
fiou ; arid jt v/as faid of both of them, trial they had v/it even to their 
lingers' ends. Both too bad Excellent ftories, and they had ainaoll pU a 
delicate, moral, and* profound meaniog. C^'Mccioli had hnclied men as 
a philofophtr ; but he had obferved them lihote as a politician and a 
ftatefmao, than as a fatirical moraliih He had contemplated the man- 
ners, the cuftoms, and the policy of nations on a large fcale 5 and if he.- 
cited fame particular features of them, it was only as examples, and in 
iiipport of the .tuferences he drew. In knowledge, his richifa were iuex-> 
haufttble, and,, he diftribuicd them with the motl engaging ' fimplicity ; 
befides, in our eyei, the merit of bett/g an excellent imsn. Not 

on^ of have thought of making .a friend of fch,e Abbe Galiam j 

each, of 3U8 was ambitious of the.frieridlhlp of Cari^ccioli ; and. 1, who 
have long erijqycd t|, cantiot txprefs hpw ^ffirable , it! . 

Brit one of the ,meu-CO whom I huvtj.been moft dear, and wbom.l 
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pks^fe, lef 9 -pccupi ^4 witl;> the, qare pf .^ttrafting attetitioft, often pcnfivc, 
ftill o^tencr abfeut, b«t thp mod cbarming of the convivial circle, when» 
wilhaat <liftraaipn, he gstve himfelf freely to U5. It was to him that 
natprq had really gfvpn feofibiljty, warmth, the delicacy of morj^l fenti- 
ment, ;atid of that of tafte; the, love of all that is beautiful, and tlic 
palhon of genius as well/as that of virtue: it was to him that (he bad 
granted the gift pf expeeffiag and painting in touches of tire, all that 
had ftruck his imagination, pr vividly leized on- hia foul ; never was a 
man horn a poet, if this man wer^ not fo. Still young, his mind orna* 
mented with a prodigious variety of information ; fpeaking French likei' 
ourfelvee j and almoft all the languages of Europe like his own, .without 
reckoning the learned languages ; verfed in all kinds of ancient and mo^ 
dern literature t talking of chemiftry as a chemift ; of natural htttory m 
a pupil of Linntcu^ ; and Angularly of Sweden and of Spain, as a, curi- 
ous obferver of the properties of climates and of their divers productions j- 
lie was for us a fource of knowledge, embcUinicd by the moil brilliant, 
elocution.’ IT. p. 132 — 7. 

Brilliant as this society must be allowed to be, wc should give 
but an imperfect view of its attractions, if we omitted to repren 
sent it in its more limited and confidential compartments. Mdr- 
montel has been fortunate enough to draw the cabinet picture 
from life also. 

^ After having dined at Madame GeofFrin’s with men of letters or 
with the artills, I was again with her. in the evening in a more inti* 
mate fociety ; far (lie had alfo granted me the favour of admitting me 
to her little fuppers. The feaft was very moderate ; it w’as commonly 
a chicken, fome fpinage, an omelet. The company were not numer- 
ous ; they conlilled at molt of five or fix of her particular friends, or 
of three or four men and women of the full fafiiion (cleclcd to theu* 
tafle, and reciprocally happy to be together. But whatever ihefe con- 
vivial circles might be, Bernard and I were admitted to them. One of 
them only had excluded Bernard, but had approved of me. I'hc group 
that coirpofcd it, confilled of three 'ladies and but one gentleman. The 
three ladies, who might well be likened to the three goddelTes of Mount 
Ida, were the beautiful Countefs de Brionue, the beautiful Mitchioiw 
efs dc Duras, and the charming Coutuefs d’Egmont. Their Paris was 
the Prince Louis de Rohan. But I fufped that at that time he gave, 
the apple to Minerva ; for to my mind the Venus of the fupper was the 
reducing and <iyigaging d’Egmont. She was the daughter of Mar- 
ihal Richelieu, and Ihe had the vivacity, the wit, the gratis of her fa- 
ther : (lie had too, as waa faid, his volatile and, voluptuous difpofition ; ‘ 
but thbr was what neither MadamPe Geoffrin nor myfdf had any appear- 
ance of knowing. The young Marchionefs de Doras with as much 
of modefiy as Madame d’Egmont Itad of charming grace, gave us the 
idea of Juno, by her noble fcveriiy,' and by a charader* of beauty that 
had neither elegance nor delicacy. As for the Countefs de Bvionne, if 
Ihe were not Venus herfelf^ it Wasoot that in the perfefl regularity of 
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her form, and of all her features, (he did not uoke all jcKat can beima- 
gtfitd to paint ideal beauty. Of all -charms, 0)^" wanted but one. with- 
out which there is no .Venus ob earth, and which mAde,,th« wit^lfery of 
h^dame d’JSgmodt ; k was the air of voluptppuihers. A$ |p the 
Prince de Rohan,, he was yuung, a^ivc, wild, with a, gpod heart j 
lofty by ftarta when in concurrence with dignities >hat ri^rafied^hia own, 
but gayly fomiliar ^xrh men of letters who werb free and fimpk like 
me. 

. ‘ Ym», -may readily conceive that *at thefc little fuppers, my felHove 
. was in league w'ith all the means I might have of being amuftng and 
agreeable. The new talcs that 1 was then writing, atid of which thefc 
ladies had the hrtt oiR.rings, were, before or after fupper, an entertain- 
ing reading for them. They made regular appointments to hear them, 
and when the little fupper was prevented hy any accident, they affem- 
bled at dinner at Madame de Brionne^f. I confefs that no fuccefs ever 
fiattered me fo fenfibly a$ that wliich thefe readings obtained in this lit- 
'tle circle, where wit, taftc^ beauty, all the graces were my judges, or 
father my applauders. There was not a fi ogle trait, either in, my co- 
louring or my dialogue, however .minutely delicate and fubtk, /that was 
not forcibly felt 5 and the pleafure I gave had the air of enchantment. 
What enraptured me, vras 10 fee fo pe^fc^lly the moft beautiful eyes in 
the world fwimming in tears at the little touching feeaes where I made 
love or nature weep. But in fpite of the.iudulgeuce of an excclfive 
politenefc, I well perceived too the cold and feeble pidfages whi^ they 
pafed ever in filence, as well ai> thofc where. I had miftaken the wordf 
the tone of nature, or the juft fliade of truth ; and thefe paflkgcs I noted, 
to enrredt them at my leifilre. ^ II. p* 144 — 48. 

This, we suppose, is the ukirmtim ; and we have tio doubt It 
was very charming ; yet a groat part of its charm was probably 
derived from the proud and unsocial idea of exclusion, against 
which we have already protested : the fashionable mob w^s shut 
out from these little suppers~that mob which would have thought 
it an honour to be admitted to them : and this was the great con- 
solation of those who were retained. Take away this trait of dis- 
tinction, and it will not bo difficult to conceive an assemblage 
more calculated for social enjoyment, than four ladies supping 
quietly with one pripce and an humble man of letters, who amus- 
etl them with reading his works to therm • The works could not 
be much better before they were printed than afterwards ; and 
we should really think it rather a bad symptom of a gay, gallant, 
and intimate.;M^ that they could not amuse themselves better 
in an eveni|:^i^^an by reading each other asleep over fairy tales. 

Wc are.<«Suipted to add one picture more to the splendid gallery 
we have 'ahready run over so rapidly. It is that of MWlle.^ 
^Espin^|isse, the friend of d’Alembert, and the idol, it appears, of 
the whole of Madame GeoffVin’s assembly. Of her, Marmontel 
m the following termf of hyperbolical approbation. 
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* I cannot mention the Graces, without fpe^kin^^ of one who had ail 
this gift both in mind and in language, — it was tl'^e fri^nid of d’Alcm*^ 
bert, M PKrpinafTe, a wo'idetfol composition of corredi>i.is,. inhot, 
and prudence, with the liveUcfc fancy, the molt ardent foul, and the 
rnnft inflammHble imagination that has exiilc l fioce the di^ys of Sappho. 
The continued oh]e^ t>f attention, whether ihc fpoke (and no one fpoke 
better) or whether fhe llflmed. \ynhi»nt coquetry, iht infpfrcd us with 
the innocent defire of plealing her; witlnnit piudrry, ihe n^ade heuloni 
feci how far it might venture, without dillurbing modelty orwotinding 
decorum. No wlicrc was converfatlon more lively, more brilliant, nor 
better regulated than in her focitly. That degree of temperate and 
evtr equal wunnth, in v’lhich (he knew hoxv to fupport it, now by gently 
inclining it to .moderation, and now by aidioaring it, wat> a rare phe- 
nomenon. 'Fhe continual ruilivity of htr foul com.runicdied itfelf td 
our minds, hut witlioiit ; her imagiiKuion was its fpring, her 

reafori its regulator.- And take notice that tic heads llio ih:n moved 2; 
her will were neither weak nor light : the Condillacs and the Turgots 
w'ere of the number; ti* Alembert by her fide was like a fimpk and'' a 
docile child. Her tahot for throwing out an i iea, and giving it for de- 
bate to men of' this clafs ; her talent for ddeufiing it herfelt, and, like 
them, with precilion, fometMiU"' with eloquence ; her talent for intro- 
ducing new ideas and vai-yiiii' conveifatinn, always with the cafe and the 
facility of a faiiy, who, with a ilruke of her war-.d, changes at her will 
the feene of her enchantmenrs ; this talent, I fay, was not that of an 
ordinary woman. . It was not wijh the follies of fafhion and vanity that 
fiu’ every day, dnrit*g Tour hours ofeonverfation, without languor, and 
without inteival, knc'V liow to lender heifcU interetling to a circle of 
enli'gliteoed ticn. ’ H. p^ 321 — 2. 

This character, it will easily be believed, gave its an extreme curi- 
osity to learn something more of the cxtraotd'inary creature who in- 
.spired it, and we entered witli no common interest upon M. Mar- 
inonters account of licr history. We .ire concerned to say, how- 
ovtT, tliat the detail of it seemed to correspond very ill with this 
magnificent cul(?gy , and that Madlle. TE-spinassc has suffered dread- 
fully In our estimation since we perused it. She was a girl of no 
family, employed by an old Marchioness to read to her, and dis- 
missed by her tor engrossing the attention of the literary men v/ho 
resorted to her. Capti\ atcd wdth d’Alembert, and fond of his so- 
ciety, but too proud and too- ambitious to marty a man of no for- 
tune, she seems to have laid herself out, like other adventurers 
of the same class, to captivate sorhe man of family or htshion, 
whom her coriversSatitn'i might have been able to seduce into a con- 
nexion thiit she must have knoivn would ruin him. After having 
spread her snares unsuccessfully for two or three of her country- 
men, she contrived, at last, to' entangle a noble Spaniard to such 
a degree, that he was recalled by his family 5 and then, as his 

health 
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health was impair^^, site assisted in forging a certificate from a 
physician to get him hack into her power j and died of vexation 
and disappointment when his premature death frustrated her un- 
justifiable pr<qect5i Lot the reader try if he cin make any thing 
more than this of MannonteFs more animated narrative. 

‘ The ardent foul and romantic iruaj^ioatioa of Madlle* FEfpinafle 
m^de her conceive the projedt of riling from the narrow mediocrity in 
which fhe was fearful of finillimg her days.; Wjth all the means (he 
poffefiied of reducing and of pleafingi even without being beautiful, it 
appeared to her very poflible, that, in the. number of her friends, and 
even among the raoft diftinguiOied, fomc one might be fo in love with 
her, as to offer her his hand. This ambkious hope, more than once 
deceived,, did not defpond ; it changed it% object, always more exalted, 
and fo lively, that it might have been taken for the intoxication of 
Jove. For inftance, (lie was at one tiine fo paflionately ftruck with what 
(lie called the heroifm and the genius of Guibert, that, in the arc of 
* war and for the talent pf WTitiug, (he faw nothing comparable to him. 
Tet he efcaped her like the reft. Then it was the conqueft of the Mar- 
quis dc Mora, a young Spaniard of high birth, to whom (he thought 
(he might afpire ; and Indeed* whether it were love or cnthufial'm, this 
young man had conceived a paffionatc fentiment for her. We faw him 
more than once in adoration before her, and ‘the impreflion (he had 
made on his foul affumed fo ferious a chara^er that the family of the 
marquis hailcned to recall him. Madll.e. FErpinafte, crofted in her de- 
fires, was no longer the fame with d'Al^^tnberi ; and he not only en- 
dured her coldnefs and caprice, but often the bitterriefs of her wounded 
temper. He brooked his farrows, and complained only to me. Unhap- 
py man ! fuch were his devotion and his obedience to her, that in the 
abfence of M. de Mora, it was he who ufed to go early in a morning 
to afte for his letters at the poft-officei and bring them to her when (he 
woke. At laft, the young Spaniard falling (xck in his own country, 
and his family waiting only his recovery to marry him fuitably, Madlle. 
PEfpinafte contrived to have it pronounced, by a phyfician at Paris, that 
the climate of Spain w’ould be mortal to him ; that, if his friends wilh- 
ed to fave his life, they (hould fend him to breathe the air of France; 
and this confultation, dilated by Madlle. PEfpinafTe, was obtained by 
d** Alembert from hie intimate friend Lorry, one of the mod celebrated 
phyficians in Paris, The authority of Lorry, fupported by the patient, 
had in Spain all its effect. The young man was fuftcred to fet off on 
his return.; but he died oo the road ; and the deep forrow that MadJkv 
PEfpina(r(^)^ at it, completed the deftruftion of that frail mi^chiuc 
that her had ruined, and brought her to the grave* * Vol. 11. 

P- V . . - 

1 hU book certainly is not calculated to give us a very exalted 
idea of the morality of Parisian society in general ; but the un-* 
measured praise which is bestowed on mis presumptuous and un- 
pciucipled woman surprises us .more than any thing else we have 
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The charaftcrs we hafe from there Memoirs, o«r readfi* 

ers will have obferved^ aire dtverjr flatten^ V a«d this undoubted^ 
ly is the tutn of the au&t3r% '<tt|»o%kin ; hm he has^ enlivened his 
exhibition witli a few feteritica Jtlfo ;, stnd tfec pottraits of Raynal^ 
of Caylus, . Ron^feauv &e< indicate the fame diferimmat- 

ing taleiit that moh$ atniabiy employed in charaaerizitig the 
excellencfes of his favourites. Of the real charaftcr of Rbuf- 
feau, we believe the World tS now fully informed. M. Marmoil- 
tel repreferfts it, we think, with the utmoft candour, arid certain- 
ly in a light tlie Vnoft Unfavourable. ' * 

< No one, * he remarks, < ever obferved more ftn£Hy than he the 
melancholy maxim of mjtih 'bh friends^ as if they fmers ttne day U 

he hU eHeinks, When I firtt knew him, he had juft gained the pri^e of 
eloquence at the academy of Dijon, with that fine fophifm in which he 
has imputed to the idcnceS and the arts the natural efftfts of the prp- 
fperity arid wealth of nations. Yet he had not then declared himfclf as 
he has fince done, nor did he announce any ambition to form a feft;. 
Either hia pride w^s unborn, or he concealed it under the ftiow of a 
timid politchefs, that Was fometimes even obfcqiiious, and bordered oo 
humility. Bul iri his fcarfii! teferve, diftruft was evidently vifibfe ; his 
eye ffecretly obferved every thing with a fufpiciotis attention. He was 
very rarely affable, and rie^^er opened his heart ; he was not the lefs 
amicably rectjvedL As We knc\v he indulged a reftlefs felf-love ; way- 
wirdf eafily hurt j h^ ^riil’hrimoured, treated with the fame attention 
and the fame delicacy that we (hoiildT ufe” toward a beautiful womati, 
very yajri arid Very capricious, Whofe favours we wifhed to obtain. He 
then cbmpofirig the mufic for the Devin de V'tlht^e^ and he fung to 
US at tlie harpfichard the air^ he bad written. V(’'c were charmed with 
them ; we were not Icfs fo with the firm, animated, and profound man- 
ner in which his fnft ^ffay on clbicjuerice was written. Nothing could 
be more fincete, 1 ought to fay if, than our benevolence for his perfon, 
nor than Our efteerri fpr his talentpi * It is' th^ J^ecollcfljon of thefe days 
that made me indignant againft hirri, when I faw him, for foolifti trifles, 
or wrongs of his own Creating, calumniate men who treated him fo 
kindly, arid wonld have been fo happy to love him. t have lived with 
them all their lives ; 1 (half tiavri ocCaflon to fptak of theiV minds and 
their hearts. I never perceived jn them any thing like the charadicr 
that his evil genius <rttribijted to'^ thehi. *. 

*■ As for me, the Hide time thaf V^c were tbJJetHift th thetr fociefy, 
paffed bettveeri him dild me cdfdly, widrbdt attl'ftibn; and without 
iSVeffrbri frir each b chit : tfte' itr ^hidb iVt' tfeated elicH bthef admit-* 

ted neither of criehpiriint tibif bf pfiife and in kvhtii t have faid, slnd 
in what I may Ml (iy of him, I feel myfelf perfeftly free froih all 
perfonatity. pi : 

In aridthtr -hd htftl fr^rily ^ 

* After flit i#d dt^oWried ttf Dljcm, ptb- 

duced among the fuperficial, RoufletUti fbat by par^ 
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doxe^ with hia ilylei aKul hy animating them with his eloquence, it would 
he eafy for ju’iu to draw after him a crowd of cnthu^iafts* conceived the 
jjmbiiipn df f»»‘ming a fed ; andj#. ioftead of being a ilmple affociate iu 
tlie philofopliic fchool^ he tt’anted to be the chief and foie profclibr in 
a fchopl of bis own ; but in withdrawing from our Society, like BufFon» 
without djfpuie and without noife, he would not have completed his 
etjed* To attrad the crowd, he had attempted to give himfdf the 
iVir of an old philofopher ; he (hpwed himfelf at the opera, in the cof- 
S?e-houfcs, in the walks, firft in an old great coat, and then in the ha- 
bit of an Armenian ; but neither his little dirty wig, and the flick of 
Diogenes, nor bis fur cap, arrefted the pafTengers. He wanted feme 
grand dlflurbance to advertife the enemies of men of letters, and parri- 
/‘ufa’ ly of thofe who were marked with the name of philofophers, that 
J. J. Rohiledu was divorced from them. This rupture would draw to 
him a crow'd of parti/^ans ; and he had fafcly calculated that the priefl^ 
wonld be of the number. It was therefore not enough for him to fe- 
parate from Diderot and from his friends { he abufed them ; and, by a 
dart of calumny diredled agaltill Diderot, he gave the fignal of the war 
lic had declared againfl them on parting. ^ II. p. 3 3 H— 340. 

A great variety of anecdotes, equally difcrcditable to his afTtx* 
{ions. and his veracity, are fcattercd through the fe volumes ; and 
his charafler is fummed up in the following fentence. 

< lie was never fpoken of in fociety but \vith tender intercO. 
Kven criticifm itfclf w^as for him full of rcfptiJl, and tempered with eu- 
Togies. He would fay, it was but the more adroit and perfidious. In 
the mod tianquil repofe, he always chofc to fancy or to fay that he was 
pcrfecuted. His difeafe was to Imagine, in the moll fortuitous events, 
in the mofl common occurrences, fome intention of injuring him, as if 
in the world all the eyes of envy had been fixed on him. If the Duke 
dc Choifeul had conceived the conqueft of Corfica, it was in order to 
lake from him the glory of being its legiflator. If the fame duke went 
to fup, at Montmorency, with the Dutclicfa of Luxembourg, it whs to 
ufurp the place that he was wont to occupy near her at tabic. Hume, 
he would fay, had been envious of the reception which the Piincc dc 
Condc had given him. He never pardoned Grimm for having had fomc 
preference over him at Madame d'Epinay’s ; and you may fee in his 
memoirs how his cruel vanity revenged this offence. * HI. p. 220. 221. 

The firft name in French literature, during the period to which 
thefc Memoirs extend, was unqueftionably that of Voltaire *, and 
they contain a corifiderable number of anecdotes relating to him. 
The impreffibn, upon the whole, i$ favourable 5 and it may be 
relied on the more fafely, as it is given without enthufiafin or ap- 
parent partiality. He is reprefented as more friendly and indul- 
gent than wc had been led to imagine; full of vivacity and impa- 
tience, to a degree of childifhnefs and folly ; extremely change- 
able in his humour ; vain, fatirical, and ambitious of glory with- 
out modefty and without meafurc. 

The 
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The obfcrvation he makes upon the encouragement he gave to 
all young men, who (hewed any t?alent for poetry, is very juft and 
acute : * The French Pamafliis was an empire, the fceptre o£ 
which he would have yielded to no one on brth*, but for this ve- 
ry reatbn, he delisted to (belts fubjcQs multiply. ' He behaved 
to Marmohtel with unifoftp kindneft ; oflfcrcd him money in his 
diftrefTes j went with him to the firft reprefehtation of his trage-* 
dies \ and fympathized in all the anxiety and ail the triumph of 
the author.* From his earlleft outfet in life, he was ambitious of 
diftin<9:ion and advancement at court 5 and boujght the place, of a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, to put himfclf in the way of pro- 
motion. But the King was prejudiced againft him \ atid the 
courtiers, who were jealous of his talents, eafily found means to 
fofter his diflike. VoItaWs own impatient vanity, indeed, very 
cftetbually fcconded their efforts, by leading him to do a number 
of rude and imprudent things, which royalty can never pardon in 
a perfon of inferior condition. We (hall mention but one from 
the colledlion before us. 

‘ Ht' had written . an opera for the court, called Temphdela 
QhAre. The third a<ft, of which Trajan wa^ the hero, piefrnted a flat- 
tering allufioo for the king ; it was a hero, juft, humane, generous, pa- 
cific, and worthy the love of the world, to whom the temple of glory 
was open. Voltaire doubted not but that the king would recognise 
hinTclf in this eulogy. After the play he met him in bis way out, and 
freidg that the king paffed without faying any thing to him, he took 
the liberty of afking him/ /f Tr^anJatUjkd? Trajan, furpr lied and 
difpleafed that he fhould have dared to interrogate himi pafled on i»t 
cold (ilcnce ; and the whole court thought Voltaire very wrong for hav- 
ing dared to queftion the king, ’ I, p. 388. 389. 

We fuppofc there can be but one opinion upon that fubje£l ^ 
but this and other mortifications, which plainly fliewed him that 
he was not deftined to make his way at Verfailles,> determined him 
to accept the King of Pruffia’s invitation to Berlin, The obftacles 
which were thrown in the way of this journey, and thccircum-* 
Itaiicfs by which it was at laft decided, are both equally charac- 
teriilic. 

‘ Voltaire wanted a thoufand pounds to defray his expenfcs : and 
Frederic, after fomc hefitalion, agreed to let him have tbat fum. But 
Madame Denis wanted to accompany her unde, and for this additional 
expenfe Vohairc alfced for another IhOufand pounds- This was what 
the King of Pruffia would dot lifted to; I, (hall be very happy, 
faid he in his anfwer, « that Madame Denis accompanies you } but I 
do not a(k it. ^ faid Vdtaire to me, at this meannefo 
in a king, tic has barrels of gold, and he won’t give a thoufand pom* 
pounds for the pleafure of feeing Madame Denis at Berlin [ He ihall 
give tlicm, or I myfelf will not go, ” A comical inciclent game and fi. 

B b a nifhed 
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ntfhed tWft (Jirputef &i»6 rridmlrtgi ifa I ^oijv^ t6 fee Kim, I fbund 

hi^ TrfeHd’IfKMet df ilje f arid ad I was aU 

'wkji bri jhe Watefcf fiwaty rtctes, 1 affcild' hite <f bid hcSird arty'. 

Ytft, fa?d S<, ‘‘ thete is (ttoH cttKoiis n^iy: you aifc going to M. 
dl VdtaWc'ji!,! and the^'e yoe (hall hear it ; ft>r J ain going there as foon 
as I (halt Kivc taken my eofFee^ 

* Voltaire Wa» writing in His bed when I went in ; in His turn he afle* 
ed mcf, What’^a the news?'^’* — I know hone, fmd I, hut Thi- 
riot, whohi I have met in the Palais^ Royal, foya he has fomcthiwg very 
interefting to leU you. He is coming. ** 

'** Well, Thiriot, ” faid he, ** you have feme curious news to tell 
lu?'* — OK ! very curious, arntwhat will pleafe yoiv particularly,*'^ 
anfwered 'Thiriot, with his fardooiq latrgh, and the nafal twang of a ca- 
puchin.- — Let’s hear wliat you have to tell ? 1 have to tell you 

that Arnaud-BaenUrd is arrived at Potfdam, and that the King of Pruf- 
lia has received him with open arms. With open arms f *' — ** 'Hiat 
Arnaud has prefented him an epittlc. Very bombaflical and very 
inhpid ! Mot at all, very fine 5 fo fine that the King has anfWered 
it by another cpifthv” — The King of Pruffia an epilHe to Arnaud I 
No, no, Thiriot; they have been making a joke of you.** — *♦ I don’t 
know what yon call a joke,- but I have the two cpiftles in my pocket. ’* 
— LePs fee,— quick, let me read thefe maft'erpleces of poetry. What 
infipvdity ! what meanneft ! how egregbufly ftupid laid he, in read- 
ing tije epifile of Arnaud ; then, paffing to that of the Kind:, be read 
a moment in filetfce, and with an air of pity. Bur when be came co 
ilicfe verfes— 

‘ Vo!taire*3 a fetting fun ; 

But yon are in your dawn ; '* 

* He darted up, and jumped from his bed, bounding with rage ; v'ol- 
tairc a fctting fun, and Baculard in' his dawn! and it is a King who 
"writes this enormous folly I let him think only of rctgning ! ** 

It was with difficulty that Thiriot and 1 could prevent ourfclvc 
from burftiog into laughter to fee Voltaire in his fhirt,* dancing witli 
paffion, and addreffing hinifelf to the King of Pru^ri*. « I’ll go, ” 
faid be, yes, 1*11 go to teach him to know nivu; ’* and from ihat 
moment his journey was decided. I . have fufpe^^ed that the King of 
l^iuflia intentionally gave him this fpur ; and without that,- 1 doubt w!)c.. 
ther he would hive gone, fo’ imgry was he at the refufal of the thon- 
fand pounds, not at all out of avarice, bur out of indignation at not 
having obtained what he allced. * p, 397—401. 

The ftrange levity df his charafttr^ and tho rapid* tmifition of 
his emotiom?^ is wdl illuflYated by the folloWirrg anecdote, 

* When I to condole vvnih him oU the death of Mirddme Dn- 

<thatelet/ his moft bddyed irfiftrcfs, *• Come, faid he on fexing me, 

come and (hare rfty foVrow. T have loft my illuftriou^r fritnd ; f am 
ill defpair, Pam inconfidable. L to whom He had often faid that ftic 
, was like a fury that haunted his'.fteps, and whar knew that !u their dlf- 
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they had, more ,th^ l^en.|it daggers drawn, I kt him we^p, 
end ie€^d to fy,m|)ai}|pi with huaifr-^iid there he was ^xhaufting Ia«- 
guagtin the pi:alfe3 m iJhai:in^Ofl?pwhte jvoman, and redpuWing, his 
tears and hisfobt^ At, this i^ement grrlres the intendant Chauvelio, 
him fon>e .rWfCiilpua 4P.fyfraiiid wjth him Voltaire is buifting 
with laughter, I laughed too, as I went away, to fee in this great 
man the facilrty rf AidhiWi in pj&®hg from one eictreme to another In 
the paffioufl th^ agitated Hirn^ <^»ly was .fixed in him* and, as it 

wtre, iiihrrent in hii fqdl ;• k waa ambifldn and love of glory. ’ I. 

p. 385* 

The aamc4:i:aits appear atiU more conspicuourfy in our author^s 
account , of the visit whi<^ he paid to him at Ferney. 

< Nothing cah be more ^ligobr, nor iptwe oiiginal, than the, recep- 
tion Voltaire gave ua. Ht was in bed when we arrived. He extended 
to us his arms ; he wept for joy ^fs he embraced me ; he embraced the 
too of his old friend* M* Oauiard, with the fame emotion. ** You 
find me dying*” f^id he* ^* do yo« come to reftore me to life^ or to re- 
fe’eive my laft figb«?^^ ’My companion was alarmed at this prehice j but 
j* who had a hundred, times hefird Voltaire fay he was dying, gave 
Gaulard a gentle., fign of : coconragcment; And indeed, a moment af- 
terward, the dyingfman making iw lit down by his bed-lidc, “My dear 
friettd, laid be, “ how Happ)^ 1 atn to fee you I pariicnlaily at the 
moment when Fhavc. n man with me whom you will be charmed to 
iiear, U is M, de TEclufe, the furgeon^dentift of the late King of Po- 
Innd, now. the lord* of au eftate nea’* Montargis, and who has been 
f leafed to come to »'epair the irrcpar-jible teeth of Madame Denis. He 
is a charming man ; but dori^t rVou know him ?* — “ The only UEcufe 
that I know, ” anfwered f, *‘19 an a^flor of the old comic-opera-houfe. '' 
•: — “ ^ rii» he, my friend,, ^tis'lie him Wf. If you know him, you btive 
heard, the fong of the Grinder^. ih^X be playi? and, Tings fo well. ” And 
theic was Vuhairc iuftant^y. imitsting^’ZJclufe, and with hi» bare arms 
and kpulcbrai voic?*,. playing th^ Grinder, and fiuging llic fong ; 

, « Olv! where gao, 1 put Irer ? , 

My fwcet Ifttic giril . 

, Qh ! where can t. pat her ? 

^ They*H fteal her and . . ^ • 

‘ We were burftmg with la lighter t and he quite feriojus ; “ I imi- 
tat/g him very ill, .he, “ 'tisd’Ecfufe that y()ii ,f|i«A heat, and his 
Tong of the Sfimer and that of thjc PfJliirwn J and the quarrel of the 
^pp!c *iur^me/i ^v^ith Vndcd ’.tjs tyuthitlelb Oil 1 you will be delighted. 
Go,a;/d fpeak Dynis.. , I* ill p I will, get up to dine 

with you. wfidfo^ and >ye4l fiileu to M. dc fEclufe. 

'i’/ie plc'dfn/e of frying ytm jias fnfpcjpjded my ills, and I fee! myfclf quite 
rsviyeJ. ’’ ,Mad?^me Deni^ received , us wfih, that cordiality which made 
the chprm pfherfbam^Vr. •*, §heirnfr«^uc€cj M. de TEclufe to us ; and at 
dmnci Vt^tqire engaged I4ru;,„by",tl^ moll %ttc ring piaire,s, to atfoid us 
thc.pleafme qf be^irifng him* Hesdi‘fplaycd.,aU his talcuis, au4 we ap- 
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peared charmed with It was vet-y reqaidte ; fot Voltajre wottid 

not have pardoned is# a feeble applanfe.* (ll. pi 251—253.)-^"' Ht 
tetired to his dofet for a few l^urs ; and * id the cteding* *•« U sper, 
kings and their miHreffes being the fubjefib of oiw converfetmn, ^t^ireV 
in comparing the fpint and gwantry of the oM add dewcoutta^ 
cd to us that rich memory which nothing’ totercfting eVer ^efcaped. 
From Madame de la Valliete to de Fodipadouri thi^ anecdotic 

hlftuiy of the two reigns^ and in the interval that of the regtncy^ paifed 
in review with a rapidity and a brilliancy of beauty and, Colouring that 
dciy^zled us. Yet he reproached himfelf with having ftolen from M. de 
rijdufc moments which, he faid, he would, have occupied rnort agree- 
ably for us. He begged him to indemnify us by a few feenes of thO 
and he laughed at them like 3 child. ’ lit p» 266. ' 

The following passage sums up his character in a manner we 
think neither exaggerated nor unfavourable. 

* He hsid fought glory by all the roads that are open to genius, and 
had deferved it by immenfe labours and brilliant fucceffes. The arm of 
ridicule was the inllrument of his vengeance, and he wielded it moft 
fearfully and cruelly. But the greateft of blcffings, repofe, was un- 
known to him. It is true that envy at laft appeared tired of the pUr- 
fuit, and began to fpire him on the'brink of the grave. On his return 
to Parirf, after a long exile, he enjoyed his renown and the enihufiafni 
of a whole people, grateful for the plcafure^ that he had afforded them. 
The weak and lad effort that he made to amufe them, ap- 

plauded as Zaire bad been ; and this reprefentation, at which he waft 
clowned, was’ for him the moft delightful triumph. But at what rtio- 
ment did this tardy cohfolation reach him', the recompeufe of fo much 
watching 1 The next day I faw him in Ins bed. JtYcJlj faid I; 

are you at lad fatiated with glory ? AJi ? my good friend, he 
replied, “ you talk to me of glory, and I am dying in frightful torture ! ” 
‘ Such was the end of one ^of the moft ijluftrioos of all literary 
men, and one of the mofl engaging pf all Tpaal companions.' fit was 
alive to injury, and fo he vv.U to friend/hip* That wi^h Which he ho- 
noured my youth, was unvaried till his death ; and a laft proof that he 
iliowcd me of it was the reception, full of grace and kindnefa,' which 
he gave my wife, when I prefented her to him. HU houfe was per- 
petually filled vvitli the crowd that prtfiid to fee him,* and we were witi 
htnVR of the fatigue he gave himfelf to reply fuitably to' each; That 
continual attention exhaulUd his llrength ; and /or his true friends it 
was a painful Ige^bacle. But we weVe of his fiippers, and there we en- 
joyed tW that bi-iltiaht inUUeft which was foon to 

be wholly e:^lmirijinied. IlL p. 217— ^19. ' % 

Jf \ye? kW room for any more extracts . upoii this'subject, we 
^qu 14 be tempted td present oiir* readers iwitlV the exemplary 
history of M. Lefranc de Porftpignonj; d^ Pronrtneef who, 

on his admission to the French academy, had the boldness to 
dn.lwer an oration directed against the speculations ofVoltaite 
iind his associates in the Ennieh^^cdie^ Intmcdiately he was at- 
tacked 
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lacked by that terrible ridicule against which it v^as difficult t<> 
stand anywhere,. and absolutely impossible to make head at Peris.* 
Voltaire tasked himself . to produce every day a new piece ot 
pleasantry at his expense, and kept his word wdth such uarolent- 
ing vigour, that at last the 'children ih the street sung his versos , 
of derision, and pointed at the unfortunate victim whenever ho 
appeared' abroad ; so that in a short time he was driven back to 
the country, where he died, like a true Frenchman, of vexation 
and mortified Vanity. But it is time, before closing the book/ 
to see if it affdrds matter for any more general observations. 

Wc have already said something of the state of society. In 
addition to the fault of being too artificial and rechevihey it was 
evidently too profligate and unprincipled. Men of all ages and 
<iescriptions seem to be habitually occupied with schemed of se- 
duction, and the married women almost universally amuse tlicm- 
8elves with a succession of intrigues. There are some anecdotes 
in tliis book, however, that do not seem to agree so well with 
this apparent toleration of female profligacy, or serve at least lo 
prove that a certain degree of virtue, or the appearance of it, is 
necessary to the subsistence even of the most dissolute society. 
We allude to the history of Madame Poplinicre, and to that oj 
Madame d’Heronville, both of wffiich we think arc very instruct- 
live, vuul may serve as an antidote to the move licentious moral 
of the tales among whicli they are recounted. 

Madame Poplinicre, the wife of the rich financier already 
mentioned, lived* in the most brilliant and seducing society that 
France could at that time supply, and though she W'as su^'pCcted 
of various acts of gallantry, ' maintained her station in pubiic: 
with as good a countenance as her neighbours. In an unlucky 
fit of jealousy, however, her husband one day discovered a secret 
connnuuication between her chamber and that of the Marshal de 
RicJicliou ; and upon this proof of her infidelity, sqiarated front 
her entirely, and publicly proclaimed the cause of his dissatisfac- 
ilon. From tKc moment of this exposure, she was entirely de- 
serted and avoided. 

‘ Her hulbaud allowed her, I believe, eight hundred pounds a^year 
with which Ihe went to live, or rather die, in an ohfeurp retreat, for*^ 
i’aken by tlip fpicndid fociety that had fo often flattered her, and tliat 
def])ited jier when flie w^s in misfortune. A flight fwelHng th^t flic 
had in her hreaft was the germ of a corrofive humour that flowly de* 
voun*cl her. Mar/hal Richelieu, who fought elfe where for new paltiine' 
and new pleafurcs, whilft flic was confqming in the moft cruel tortun?, 
did not neglcdb.to pay her the duties of civility as he pajTed \ and hence' 
it was laid in fociety, after fhe was dead, Indeed M. cie Richelieu hag 
behaved moll aduiindfly to her 1 He did 'not reafe to fee H'm- till Ite^ 
till moment. ■’ ' ■ ' ’ ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ r,i 
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* . <^It at het own kmfe> 

ba4 htr teoq4jid^ wpuld ihm tfe .^uUia ,t{WfiEmjt 

and ^ ^ 3391 «iMfia&^ li|^ 

pp^ her jFp|tnp^,.^l ,, Apd >yhaS>fnd^r^^eti|gp^ 

ful I;bii 5 44i»i*^,<>f y?\qity % jhai^neitjijcr h^r npr, J|c5 
apy cdpfider^feV^ai^, jh i^ / Madamp 4e .U Syely 

imagihatibh/ was of ^*^*'9^* 

peared to her, as, to many, others a ^lanpps cpn^ieft : j ^4 4>is 
that ofcatioWd her ruin./ I. |29^ 50. ' \ . 

Th6^ story of Madaine D’|lcronv}He, is n6t ' l^$s 
Trttis lady llad been the mistress of Lord AtJbehiarle; ’ the J^nglJsh 
arnbassador, and was vtiuvetsally admired for the gentleness apd 
jjraee of her manheira, and for something sweet,, dplicate^. ^nd 
mtercstlngin her temper and dispositions* She pad , never 
suspected of any other irregularity j and after the death pf h^'l^ 
noble lover, was treated with great respect by the nipst consider- 
able of his friends. Happening accidentally to do an important 
service to the Count D’Heronville, a nobleman of the first rank 
in France, he was 'so transportc^d with love and gratitude, that 
he insisted upon marrying her 5 and though she had at first tjx^ 
prudence to decline hi^ proposals, she was at last prevailed upoit 
Tu accept them. The catastvophe ^as lamentable^ though exem*» 

only prudent conduA for both of them to obf.Tve (and tlM 
was advice I g^ve my friepdj would then have been to confine them- 
felves to a fociety cholen 3s their mutual inclination guided, to 

ren^e|* this fociety agreeable, iind if pofiibk attrafting to women, or to 
bp contented without them, artd not to pretend to, think of them. Ma- 
dame d^Heronvilfe felt perfectly that this conduct Wf\s the. only one that 
(iiited her. But r.er hulband,. finpatient to introduce her’ m fibekty, 
would p<:rtifi in doing violence, tp public opinion. UnhnF>py impru* 
derce I he OUgbt to have know^n that this opinion was interwoven with 
the dcnrcif iutereft^i^ of women ; and that, already too indignant that 
im'ftreffealhould fted from them them hu/bunjs and their lovers, they. 
wcJ^ determined neveif to fuffer them.to^ come aiid ulmp their condition, 
and emoy it amid then)* He flattered himfelf that, in favqur of hjs 
w^fe, fc) charming a charaftcr, fticK rare, merit, fo many citimabk quali- 
ties, fo much deikney .and prudsnce,-Trin, her, frailty itfolf would make 
if forgotteni , J*?e was criteljy, undev'pwed in his mad mifiako. bhe en- 
<Sur^d Kun^ijiations, apd ifie died *, J. 367,6^., 

bfotbing is more temarfcabW;in ,^bcsc audJndced in 

the wbok Hatpry of , |‘i:€nch tnau tbo prodigious im- 

stage a road. to tUstiucjtion.and i?iphe».f All 
talent. was fpre^. in. it manner i.nta that direVtion, and rewswdod 
wdtb a llberaUty, that to^thoseyat a disliinee ' appears excevssiyc andt 
undistiuguishing* It was^ bi^’meansjOf dixs* tragedies, that Mar- 
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montel was raised into public riotice dnd favbur, and it was upon 
themf that all his labour anH ^ exertion was bestowed. His tales 
were written carelessly to fill’11p‘tl\e ]>a^es of a literary journal, 
and without any idea of their sit' all to his reputa- 

fipn. Tet Aese tkles are r^adVith admiration ovet every corner 
of Europe, while the existeBce Of tne tragedies ‘is scarcely sus- 
peered by fifty persons Out of lus own, country. 

^ It is generally known, we believe, that Madlle. Clalron effected 
gt revolution in the style of acting in tragedy, by reducing 
stately arf4 pompous declamation which nad been thougl^t 
necessary tp'the diginty^df the buskin, to the syuplc , and varied 
tones or natural emotion. It is not so generally ujiderstopd, 
however, that the necessity of this reformation was first perceivr 
fd hy Marmontel, and that. he had the merit of suggesting it to 
this incomparable performer. Eor a long time, he says, she rcir 
aisted his most powerful exhortations, and said that he wan|^ 
her to asiiuine a familiar and comic tone, quite unsuitable to tra^ 
gedy. 

^ Atlafl:,’ fays he, ^ fhe came fuddeuly and voluntarily over to my 
opinion. She came to play Roxane at the little thf^atre at Verfailles^ 
1 went to fee her |it her toilette, and, for the fir(l time, I found hef 
dreffed in the habit of a fultana ; without hoop,* her arms half naked, 
and in the truth of oriental collume ; I congratuIatecMier. You will 
prefently be delighted with me, ** faid flie. I have juft been on a 
journey to BourdcauK ; I found there but a very fmall theatre ; to which 
X was obliged to accomnlodate myfelf. The thought ftruck me of re- 
ducing my a<^ion to it, and of roakir-g trial of that fimple declamatioij 
you have fo often required of me. It had the greateft fuccefc there : 
I'am going to t\*y it agaill here, on this little theatre. Go and hear 
me. If it fuccced as well, farewell my old declamation. 

' ♦ The event furpaffed her expeftatioh and mine. It was no longer 
the ad^reft?, it was Roxane herielF, whom the audience thought they 
faw and heard. The aftoniihment, the illufion, the enchantment, was 
extreme. All inquired, where are we ? ^ ’Phey had heard nothing liker 
k. I faw her after the play; I would fpeak to her of the fuccefs flw 
had juft had. Ah I fait! fhe to me, don't you' fee that it riiihs? 
me ? In all .my charaAcrs, the coftume muft now l>e obferved ; the 
truth of declamation required that of drefs; all niy ncKdlage- wardrobe 
isf froih this moment i I lofb tw^elvc Ifundi'ed guin/ias worth of 

dreffes ; hut the faicrifioe js^made. ‘ Y<>u fhall fte me Here withia,e> wv<jk 
pkySdg to- the fifeij asT have juft pHyeA Rokahei 

< It’ wnsbthe; EUiIr4‘ of Gf^billon. Inftcad" of the ridiciulous lioop^ 
atid the ample Woumiag'tobe, in which we had been accuiltjmed to fed 
her ifl. this eharafter, (he 'appeared iu^ the fimple habit of a Have, di- 
^ieyell<j4»> aod .lu^rmmdoaded with long clUins. - Site was adihimbfc id 
k ; fubbipc' in the 

' of 
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of Voltaire* part,' wbich Voltaire bad made h^r declaim wrtl^ 

cpAitinual and mpnptpn.p«3r lament^aUpii, acauire^l, , whej>; ippkeii 
]y, a beauty unknawp. to himfclf 5 for on feeing her play it on, his thea- 
tre, Ferney, ^wjierc , flic went tovifit him, Re explaipipd,, bathed in 
tears and tranfpprted with admiration,' It is not / w/>9 woie th^u : Uis 
Jhc : Jhc has 'creat $4 her part! And indeed, by nic infinite ihades flic 
introduced, by the exprcfilon flie gave to tlie paffions with which this 
chiirader is filled ; it was perhaps that of all others in vvhich flie was 
mpft ‘allow fliiiVg.* ‘ ' 

^ Paris, as well as Verfailles, recognized in thefe changes the true 
tragic accent, and the new degree of probability that the flri($l obferv- 
ahceof coflume gave to. theatrical aclion. Thus, from that time, all 
th^ a^ors were obliged to ' abandon their fringed gloves, their volumi- 
nous wigs, their feathered hats, and all the fantaflic apparel that had fa 
long fliocked the fight of all men of tafte. Lekain himfelf followed 
the example of Madlle. Clairon ; and from that moment their talents, 
thus perfe^ed, excited mutual emulation, and were worthy rivals of each 
II. 45 — 9- 

It is remarkable that this revolution in French acting w^as ac- 
complished about the very time that a similar reformation was ef- 
fected on the English stage by the powerful genius of Garrick. 

. After having detained our readers so long with what we con- 
sider as the most interesting parts of tJiis book, we cannot think 
of afflicting them with any abstract of M. Marmonters melan- 
choly speculations on the earlier events of the Revolution. He is- 
very iU-infornied, very angry, and very dull ; and though his 
narrative contains several passages of unquestionable eloquence, 
•still, as. there is nothing original in his information, or profound 
in his views, wo shall be easily excused for patising over this por- 
iion of his work without further notice. 

It ofily remains to say a word or two on the character of the 
author. Without great passions, or great talents, he seems to 
Itave had a lively imagination, a pliant and cheerful disposition, 
and a delicacy of taste and discrimination of still greater vaitle 
hi the society which fixed lus reputation, AltJiough good tein- 
perc‘d and social, he seems, we think, to have been in a good 
irtCiifHire wiiiiuut heart or affection) or, rather, the dissipated and 
sensual life to which he devoted himself after his removal to 
Paris, appears to have obstructed in him the growth of all gene- 
rpus and exalted feeling. His behaviour to MafUle; B., and to 
un(;ther lady whom, He deserted at the rera of, hus. imprisonment 
in the Bastile, as^ w^ell as some other traits contained in these vo- 
hunes, seem atjoast to jubtify this dpinvon.. At the, same time, 
it should not, be forgotten^ that his afTecr^on for his mother was 
.liways ardent mul snu'n-e^ and, that ho nwver fiorgot or neglected 
his relations when fortune put it in hi:? power to render them 
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any service* In society^ he appears to have been joydns and 
easy ; gay, without s^fFecting to daz:^le ; and ingenious, without 
intolerance or fastidtoui^neiss. 'His tales, upon which lus characv 
ter with post^tity \yill most probably depend, arC' undoubtedly 
performances of great merit* They contain the most lively pic- 
ture of French manners th^t is any where to be found, joined 
with a charming, facility of diction, and great elegance and 
politeness in the whole- management of the characters. Con- 
sidering the purposes for which they were written, it can scarcely 
be imputed as a fault to, them, that tlie tissue is sometimes too 
flimsy, and the subjects too frivolous. It // a fault, however, 
that the style is occasionally a little affected, and that a certain 
varnish' of pretufism. and pedantry is sometimes spread over con- 
ceptions of the most beautiful simplicity. The style of these 
Memoirs frequently reminds us of the autiior of the Moral Talcs j 
it is loss brilliant, indeed, and more diffuse ; but there is much 
of the same amenity and delicacy, and the delineation of charac^ 
ter is to the full as remarkable for nicety of discrimination and 
.lively facility of expression. 

There is a most miscrabio translation of this work into English $ 
from which, W'e are ashamed to say, that indolence has tempted 
us to borrow our extracts with a great de-al too little alteration. 

Art. \^L Specimens of early English Metrical Romances^ ^'^dejly 
written during the early fhrt of the Fourteenth Century: jfi 
which IS prefixed^ a Historical Introduction^ intended to illustrate 
the Rise and Progress of Romantic Composition ijt France .%'rf 
England, ily George Ellis, Esq. 

Ancient lingleisJi Metrical RomanceeSy selected and puhlislid hy 
Joseph Ritson. 

history, the laws, atid even the religion of Ivarb-arous nation^ 
^ are usually expressed in verse. . Whether poetry is preferred 
for the sake 6f the facility with which it may be committed to 
memory whert^ \Vritteh records are unknown, or whether the so- 
lemnity of these sul^jects is supposed to require a mode (f ex- 
pression the most^distant from that of common life, would he dif- 
licult to discovcjf, and su’peVlluous to ihquirc#^ But it is sufficictnly 
obvious, that wHa^i^ pfeservod only by recitation, must soon be 
altered arid' corrupted, ‘enlarged or coinprCvSSed; so as may best 
ssuit the powers of ‘the reciter^s mcnidry, or riiosr readily arrest 
the attention of those whom he wishes to please by the repetition. 
Thus, in the course of a fevy generations, the religious poem be^. 
comes a mythological fable, and the history degenerates into in^ 
'Credible fomanre. StifI, however, the poetry of an early age con- 
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tinues to be interisseting to. the moderns^- when entirely per^ 
verted from t]ie|>Uj:|!K)sseji, to \vhicb it was origwily applied. . Thfi? 
bard may have dhai^ged his ^subject , from the fa.cta, occurring ‘ hi 
his owu pevSod^'Or that.of his fathea*^ to the feat 6 ^ of foreign or 
iimpuiary heroes ; but his.work.will not the lea$ Continueio reflect 
the maimm of the thne in which he composed^ Ajfeothic poet, 
like a Gothic painter, discards all. attention to local costunio, ;uul 
pouVtnys his ciLUMcccir,, his manners* bis' scenery* ’‘ according to 
the characters, uKumers and ^ccnbty of his own age, It is Urere- 
forc no nvatfer whether the scene, be laid- in Greece or in Tapro- 
baf^a '5 tlie description, however urdiko what it is intended to rcr 
present, vrill always present a very just picture of the manners of 
France and England in the feu%ial times. Accordingly, since the 
attention of our antiquaries has been turned tovi^ards the metri- 
cal romances of England and Nonna-n<lyy, we have gained more 
insight into the domestic hab;ts, language and character of - our 
^tcestors, during the dark, warlike^ and romahtic period of the 
middle ages, than Leland and flearno were able to attain from 
all the dull and dreary monastic annals, which their industry coir 
lected^ and their patience perused. In fact, to form a jusjt idea 
of our ancient history, we cannot help thinkiii^g th?it! these works 
of fancy should be read along with the labours pf tlie pt^ifpssed. 
hl^tomn. The o^e teaches what.our ancestors thnughtj ho^y they 
lived j upon what motives they acted, and, what language they 
spoke i aiKl having attained tlnsdnfimate knowledge of ;their sen- 
timents, manners and habits, we ate certainly batter pr<?pnred to 
leiin from the other the actual particulars, of tbeir.«mn:iils. ^.Froni 
ihe romance, w& learn what they were 5 . from the Jiis tor y, wlvai 
they did-: and were ,we to be deprived of one of tv^io kinds 
of informafionj it might be.macteia question, which is most 
useful or interesting ? In this point* of view, we entirely lay aside 
ihe consideration wfbicli the metrical romances pften-claim as works 
of fancy, presenting to the imagination a p}eas:ing detail of roman- 
tic adventure, and graced occasionally by poetical of consi- 

detable merit. With such* pf the importance of. tiiese ai> 
cie^it legends of chivalry, ,wo are bound to e^^press ipur gratitude 
to those by whose labour^ th^y have beeni dt];iwn from the dusty 
chaotic .confu^iqfx of publiq libr^tics*; to. tlio 

f ubliCrm ^..legible attainable / ':i' nui ^ ^ ^ 

BishopJPercy,> the yenerablo editprof of Ancient 
Poetry, w^, ,we .b^Ueye, tpy^pd i:h4 public .atten- 

tion > Upon these; forgotten boards of ,^ntiqMtian ^;trea$u^e^ by 
•Easily tqithe;,tlw 4 volpine pf his 

^orh, dn which ^bpipo^ry ^f .chivalry 

critically investigated,. 'dOii,#disttgiivenf, of metrical ro- 
.i^atices had epnje tq- to/whit^h 
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we ate now in a capacity to make hrgd additions. Wat ton fol- 
lowed Bishop in his taste for the ancient romance, of 

which he was an indefcttigable student. Whenever he has occa- 
sion to mention a tafe of chivalry, in his History of Poetry, it 
seems to operate like a spell, and he feels it impossible to pro* 
ceed with the mote immediate subject of his disquisition, until 
he has paced through the Whole enchanted maze, and introduced 
liis reader into all its labyrinths. <>f the great variety of strange 
and anomalous digressions, with which that work abounds, and 
which, separately considered, possess infinite merit and curiosity, 
a large proportion arose solely from his attachment to this ro- 
mantic lore. But although the curiosity of the public was in 
some degree excited by the references of these ingenious and in- 
quisitive authors to the poetry of other rimes, it was not easy to 
procure for it adequate gratification, "i^he ancient metrical ro- 
mances were very early superseded by prose works upon the 
same subjects. These last, although far inferior, in interest and 
merit, to the poetical tales which preceded them, claimed and 
obtained a superior deftee of credit, founded upon the fiction 
alleged to be inseparable from metre ; upon the degraded state of 
the niinstfcls, whose province it was to recite these disparag- 
ed rhyming legends ; and, above all, upon a grave pretext set 
up by the author of each prose work, that ho had translated 
•it verbatim et littratun front an ancient Cireek or Latin ori*- 
ginal. As no such Greek or Latin original for a rominre of 
chivalry has ever been praduced, we may be safely allowed to 
doubt whether any such ever existed. But our ancestors re- 
ceived these accounts with unhesitating credulity, and grav^dy read 
the voiiiminous romances of Lancelot du Lac, and Palmcrin of 
England, as^ translations. from ancient annals, while they rejected 
with scorn the rhyming legends of the ininsti'cds oii the same sid>- 
jects. the metrical romances were obliged to give viray to 

the prose works, which were, in fact, borrowed from them ; and 
TjO complete was the substitutiorr of the otic species of fable for the 
other, that the press, which was then invented about the period 
of this revolutiort ift public taste, groaned under the splendid folios 
of the former, while the latter remained in pbscuro nVahuscripts*, 
or were Only printed in the meanest manner and for the meanest 
of the people. Thus the very existence of the metrical romance, 
a distinct, separate^ emd more ancient kind of comp^jsition, waa 
unkftowm and unnoticed till the publication of the works which we 
have mentioned. Even long after that period, printe<l edittonS'bei- 
ing as rare as manttScripts, refinmned very little dij^turbed by rhovsb 
who possessed them, and absolutely inaCC"»ssible to every other 
person. At length, as the,tas«e for old baUads begun to avvakeu 
that fop romantic fiotiorr^ Pkikerton ^uvdothefs reprinted in their 

miscellanies^ 
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;niscel!aniea some of the shorter and more ancient of our mettical 
tales of chWalry j and others were republished singly both in Lou- 
don and ®dmbuTghi But^ the first comprAenstte and general 
vorki^ upOq. this Sitferesting subject, was undertakeh^by the late 
Mr R(itson*\ No one could, in some^respects, have been more ad- 
mirably Althodgh it is now ^ three yearis 

since this publication appeared, yet the Subject is so intimately and 
immediately connected with the more popular and elegant work 
o£ ^^r£lliS| tJiat, in reviewing the onOj^ we think it a duty we 
owe to the public to take some^ notice of the others and at least 
point out to their attention the undeserved neglect into which it 
baa fallen. 

This coUectlon contains twelve metrical romances of chivalry, 
^>}ected by the editor as those which, from a general acquaintance 
with TOch' compositions, he deemed most worthy of publication. 
There is prefixed a long and elaborate dissertation on Romance 
and Minstrelsy ; and learned notes are subjoined to the collection, 
with a glossiiry of obsolete words. ' ^ ^ 

In die important task of arranging an#coiirecting the text of 
these poems, it i$ impossible to* bestow too muchqpraise upon the 
editor. To an industry incapable of fatigue^ add a fidelity which 
defied every power of temptation, tJ^ latC 'Mr'Ritsdn united' acute 
.ibiiides, and an intimate acquaintance wlth every collateral source 
from whicli light could be tlirown upon his subject, in posses*- 
sing, therefore^ a collection so important to our ancient literature, 
we have the satisfaction to know, diat the poems published are 
most strictly and literally genuine, and that they are ably ami 
clearly illustrated in the correspondiiig notes. 

The first romance in the collection, is Ywain and.Gawain, a 
most beautiful' tale of chivalry, from which Warton has given co- 
pious ’extracts in his History of English Poetry. It is certainly 
the finest roriiance in the work, perhaps the most interesting 
which now exists. * It is of French origin, being written, or at 
least ‘gmatly Enlarged* by tho famous Chretien de Troye, who 
iioiirished in did twelfdi century* We cannot resist giving a very 
short summary of the story. Gueneyer, the wife of the famous 
Arthur, hearing, upon a. time, the knights who guarded her 
cliamber-door, telling to each other their exploits of chivalry, sud- 
denly issues from her apartment^ and commands'SirGoigrevance, 
wlio was then speakifi|;> t6 continue his narration. 'The knight 
unwillingly o^ys, 'Ahd tells a’ long khd matyellous adventure 
which had ho&Utri Ifim beside ah etidfant# well, where h6 bad 
been €naily disC6thfitdd by a puissant knight, the ^ardianof the 
fountain^ the wbnderi'of* ^hi^^H^iVe'd^ejibed in stfoiig GotlilO 
printing* 8i#. Ywaih resblVes tO undeVtake the adyenturd, and, 
haying sel forth iu in Single fight the champion of 
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the upon the thte$holdof hid o\i'n castle g.ito. But the 

victor,, te*3cJos€a ii> the court: by the tali of the portcullis, va m Utt 
utinoM:d^u^ger from the ;foBo'w^er^iOl the sfeiii wanlor. He res* 
cued at length of, dum»el belongiug to tlie t'as!?- 

tie* who hipijio , -a chamber^ . Here he oht.ilns a sight of 

the widow pf the fought >o£,'4h^' fountain, and falls deivpttrately in 
love. His passion is at length sttccessful, through the uuerven* 
tion of the damsel, M’lio very sensibly reminds her lady, that tho 
conqueror mu«t needs more than make up the loss of the vanquish^ 
ed. Sir Ywain, marries the dame, with whom he lives in great 
happiness, until he obtains her permission to visit the court of Ar- 
thur, pledging his knightly word to return within the year. But 
Sir Ywain forgot his promise, a ('irciimstancc which did not pre- 
vent his .becoming distracted for the loss of his lady, when re- 
ini tided of his breach of faith by a damsel whom she despatched 
to the court of Arthur, to renounce her husband, and proclaim him 
(lishonoared and truiJdess. He is restored to his senses by a sage 
liuly,wdi 0 vse enemies he discomfits by his prowess, and then resumes 
his profession of* knight-erriiiitry. While w^andering in quest of 
adventures, be observes a lion combating a dragon, and goes to 
id' assistance, both because thje lion was the more noble animal, 
and on account of the ancient -and irreconcileable feud betwixt 
knights-errant and dragons. The di'agon being, slain, the grateful 
lion attaclms himself to his ally, and maintaaiB.a great part in all 
Ins future adventures. They come to the enchanted fountain, 
wdit^ie Ywiin unexpectedly meets with Lunet, .the damsel to 
he had formerly been so much indebted. She is bound to 
iin ! f eh'impion against a certam day, to fight with her niistfess^s 
fa] '.c stcwarii, who iiad accused her of treason. Their - meeting 
umfer circumstLUices of roufual distress, is very happily described 
by the old minstrel. Sir Yw^ain promises to appear imd defend 
lior upon tlic appointed day. In the mean wdiile, he is involved 
ill i vin 'cty of adventures; from many of which he is extricated 
by the lion ; so tlia tlie time ivS nearly past when he, appears to 
combat the stpward. Lunet is restored to life and liberty $ and by 
her subsequent address, Sir Ywain is reconciled with hU "kdv. >■ 

* Ai-c! fo, Sir Y*vainc and his wife , - , " - * * ' 

blifij they led their life j, 

So dH ajcid^the Ifoun, . .. ^ , 

Untill that deadi have driven them, dppn. * . 

The next romance,. qaUed Launfa^ tlxough a beavitifu} fairy 
tale, might have ;heo».,,^s ^well omittcth,ia$.;iViS: publiVi#d«h^^ 

EUis .to W^y's Vanslation Grand’s^* -^4*^ 

We hqpi? it was"noiiu^e.tted-.wjth the/peeyish purpose of pointing 
out supposeci ,error*s hi/ IVIr Elfia’s edition, idiough .we .o^erye.. 
some expji^iations of tlie difficult passages, givep /wjth a. * 

. " ; Misti V 
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JSlHs mi tjiat in cas€s wlitre Ae |tt9tk« of the 

mne&im k a$ nnci^bi^ ta the dispute U ixtsigniiosi^^ The Se»* 
Volume tmmimtSiv liiUus Disccnim, /. a he Beau De^ 
which Blsl^ Pem has pren m etoemt in 
his eas^y on^ Heteicaf ftomance)| Homchitd the JKng of Tars; 
jBmare; atildi^a^ eietricai Oifomde of feigisnd^ Ihe Third Vo^ 
Ittt^e <pmakis Floarence of B.ome» the ]&ri of ThouloUse^ di^ 
Si^tikeof liovtr B^ree^ and the Knight of Courtesy and liiidy of 
We helieve diat both tlie Chronicle of England, and 
dbe beautiful fairy tale of Sir Orpheo, might have been greatly 
by recourse to the Auchinleck MS. in the Advocates’' 
^JUbrary of Edinburgh, to which Mr Ritsoti seems to have had 
neady access. Upon the whole, the romances are judiciously se- 
lectt^i and we have already praised the well**knowii accuracy of 
the editor. 

We cannot confer the same uumixed praise on the introductory 
Essay on Romance and Minstrelsy. We were, on Ae contrary, 
about to bestow our very strongest and most decided reprobation 
Upon the acrimonious spirit of vindictive controversy in which it 
is written, when we were in some degree disarmed >by the avow- 
alt that it was composed under the pressure of ^ continued ill 
healUi and low spirits;^ and by the recollection, that the scene 
has been long since closed by the hand of death. But we must 
in our respect for the dead, altogether forget what is due to 
living. Much coarse and insolent invective is poured Oh Bi*- 
shop Per^y, %ho aeeihs to have incurred the editor^s resentment 
m a double capacity, a dignitary of the church, and a Imcoess- 
ful publisher of ancient poetry. We do not think Mr Rilson im- 
bibed this spirit from the works which he studied. Surely, nei- 
ther ihe gallant Sir Lancelot, nor the courteous Sir Gawain, would 
have given a reverend Bishop the lie direct, on account of a dis- 
puted reading in the old song of Maggie Lauder f We would 
have tuititjuaries remember, that the ridicule which their pursuits 
ate at aU^times apt to incut, becomes pointed, in ptoportion to the 
nidteddnt vehemence of their argument. Whether the controvert*- 
ed Ihte (which refers to the dwelling of a certain bagpiper) ought 
to be read, ^ Come ye fr^e tl» border, ’ or * Live you the 
border,’ or, finally, ♦ Jl^live the "border, ’ mtght Surely have 
beetr debited, indeed. It w^as Worth deba^g^ jpugna est 
the terffper and mehhete or a gentleman. 
Tlie f^elsPKarge hrtt^ht by agatei^ ttS editor of 

the Ahciem: l^etry, 0# eduttet^ing, by imsdem im- 

poems Which he puBUsfm, appears to us 

H With kt too muelf We do hot, mrfeed, 

apprA of this species of aophisticatkm, by which fhU man bf 
^ gainer at the expense of the andt^diiey. But 

when 
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cotisuiter, Ait tls«rBelMiUw''W«fc publidi«d it a time 
wllen^ Ae pubiitr Aonil ©acouraging the pursuits of 

0]^ imte amiquflrryi^wei^oti4jl^£ aat^.,Aitrlba Learned editor should 
jbave ba^ir? tejp^M^tOi rie^idetifckrm&w^ more attractive 

by Hd that ae 

mod^tn pdbliAeri ix^sdss Ae taste itidL^judgement of Bishop 
Pfercy* so^ioveit those as^h^y giftedi want, in Ae present day, the 
apology widch we ha#e pledded&r the editpr of the Reliques 
in Ae^geHeiod. scope of JVb Ritson^s essay, we discover much 
boAof the defects ^d merits which characterize bis lucubrations. 
The acoumulfttion of materials bears wimess to the undeviating and 
incessant labour of an antiqujlTy aealously employed on $ favourite 
topic^ V A number of curious tacts are drawn together respecting 
the rommices of all nations, bUI especially concefinnp those of 
England. The first part of the Essay treats of the origin of ro->« 
mancea } and the author is particularly anxious to combat the sys- 
tem which deduces those fictions from the north of Europe- Ho 
produces some plausible arguments to prove that many of tl\e 
bcandiu^viaa romances were, borrowed or translated from tlie 
French, and^tfiat the EdtU of Stprleson has no claim to lygh an- 
tiquity. Ihe author’s ardour m controversy has, however, some- 
times hiinsied hw toafar^ Thus he informs us, when giving tho 
bistpry/o£»<}dln bf that thi^ famous personage * at*^ 

tempts to^ U&s Rmda, daughter to the king of the Ruihes, and 
receives ^ slap on the faf?e- it^A^cording to Torlseus^ he even 
vi^td thi^ yquug ladyj but, the passage, upon looking into Saxo,i 
to whom torefesr, copldnot be found* ’ (Esi^ay, p, xxxi.) 

Nowa WO hgte locked S^iko, and foqnd the passage at great 
length in the P^ns edition of 1514, folio x-\v, In seveial other 
instances, the ^luthotity of $axio seems to counisenance the mytho-* 
logy of the ^dda, m^fh morp than Mr Ritson i& disposed to ad- 
mit, N(y,po$itite opinipu giyen, in tfie Essay, upon the oiigm 
of rom^nce> alAopgh the tibeciries of former writer^ are combated 
with apparent success? from an intimate apquamtante with aUlho- 
ritics of the middle ages* Indeed, we have been long of ©pimon^ 
that Mr Ritsoa waa* notli by patent and disposidon, quah«* 

» lied to assatl the opiijions^of otters, than to deduce from the facts 
which be produce^ ^,SPpanate theory of his own^ ^ 

iivthe second part^oj i^e,tes^y, 5nglishap|nance is fr^ted of j 
^ni die authoncoi^tefl4%i ifqr the superior anti- 

iqnity of t^Ifrepch mat Indeed, this is npt 

sU3|[pr«%,^j\i5feen^^^ French was not merely the 

court oi l^g^ndr huf was spoken universally 

by tte Am down to the rcigi> 

of SdwWd flit I * > 
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The third p( ^ MpM orHth il«|^ii|ElMinetrei», a 
race of men Mm^tertaitted ^ 

special }«iggl«ra, 

Tirhose tiichi m l«^(^e(ti^!fonHed aiiR»rtier<bMiiitiii'4f o«» ances- 
tors’ amusehient* KtKr, SfthoetgH^t ^ 'e^eta^fl^liihable that 
die same fety in 

dicmseltes/ ^isey wete sepstr;^ Ae4«iMii:)i^ No* do 

we agree witfti Mir Ritsos^’ in sapfios^ iliat the snttttreh, whose 
profession was tmisie and the rmt;edon,0( poetry) .eWe not fre- 
quently ^emsehtes poets. * 'Xlietit dailyriitoad skpo^d upon their 
iRoel; of taiet atd son^) and it' tnust haveheehat tsaeura! for 
^eth to i^ve oomposed the votnaneet Which iltey «an|r)' as for u 
ft}odem tuta^h to compose the pdeces' whitm he perforins. 
Ahoie'allj'wl oannot sete Why the artstif eoinpesidloti^''Which are 
admitted tO have been exercised by die mihetfels'Of i^'uwetehonld 
he sdplidsed'emdtteloable by thdse df ^i^Nntdi Subsequent to the 
Bdwant IH<, most of the poptdar Ihenidt rdmmees were 
ttaitttated into Kn^sh, Which %h<Ma wcanse th* language, as well 
of the nobles as of the vulgart Why the minstrek) who were most 
interested in these translations) diottld he deemed unequal to the 
’ task of accomplidiing them-, we can see no ^ood season for heliev- 
ingj A wandering and idte race of men> attendant 'fm 'the harOns 
who ‘went to war m H^rancO) they had time- to acquire both langu- 
ages ; and the art of rhyining must have been easy to pettonS'Who 
almost every day of their iiv^ Were employed m poetical recita- 
tion. Minstrds and bards rife often emptoyod as' Anonymous 
terms, aMioogh the poetio powers of the bards are indisputable. 
AS Iste Us idhe ^eign of ^ueen Rliaabeth, this OofeWnatioiiiOtcuTb. 
iti ^ l^c^td Of a Sottish satfridt dd$cribiii« Lo^on. 

■ the inid4i)t Smt^, 

' ' ' ’ fhair trewaiid to obtMO re«4rdiS) 

' About his Indgune r«Hdtte pisyed. * 

■ * » Li^d^f tie t/St i/inMt, 

A praof hoW &r the (ask of mb poet atidasf the reciter were 
tbqaired 'front the minwrel) oocum in, a nery anciettt paetOj of 
'Whfch^tKeI<e it one MSi in the IKrlrish fliuseutn, ami another in 
dho hbraiw of Feterbotoogh cathediei. ^ it contahw the history 
'Of^ah intrigue betwhet ^t^wanasidf ’SrueMwiBe) eaUed the^Ri^ntsT, 
add -dtO'ii^Ken «f Faiiiosi hiy* whfom, ds mmf mie.hiwwsi'he was 
transpmihd to the * IiOnde of faerie,^ omd gifted with dioseilxi- 
pematural jpemors of poetry^EEn# prophesy, hj widdifie was vE- 
terwards disri^nished. -The foltoW]^ dsdogwe pusses' betudat 
< the hasd jami hith faery iommi misapimhie aacadka: 

‘ - ,, t« FMWwtl,:%owait4wieadmy<.«ep*]t j. ' 

It may no longer ftandewith the. 
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tnaki! lyip ^ 

SKhttfoteo^ tbw^ob, to frjrth w fttte« 

. I^Miy iiP %«lw B«wr ooo iHjt of me. ’ * 

From t^A dWy^ 4«da)cation, 'wjueho poet »ad in!i}«l;r4 
os the mutec fii hii own |>ri)le4iion, k appearo pls^It, in 
more ant;k«t the pjtincipai an4 moat nomp.irable 

occapationrefeiaiiediito poetty) tathef than muaic t and the Rhymer 
migm haw boon jwtly deaerHied aa <me * who united the arts 
of poetry and mmkn eUim Verses to the harp^ of hU own 
composingt ^ if he not disdained t|he musical skill to wluch 
it was m Rktmi’s p^jMtasion that the talents of the minstrel 
were eccLusurely liouited. We should have been ao^t^Us to 
have heiued what tsfkf M» keen and eager spirit could have 
suggested ; but poor Ritton is now {H-ebably decyphering the 
chametm upon' me edUar of .Cerberus, or conversing in un> 
J>a{)tia!ed language wkb the Saiton and British chiefs w h>rmet 
times t 

•f with Ofwald, 




’Vojtig^a, H«rO»; jK,uu^> 

4mr«dj pnd pp^^hne. ’ 

VW ]th¥ tt to U8|, ^oi 9 a p^pl of 

his l|^ay, that ^ J^ 9 TV> <4*91® adapted to msparqh 

than to deducti^, %9 jth^t tp .defew:*^ to priticism than 
to compjj^il^n } and ^h«tihfJ^-MttW8 a)mon«mje»tt of Jiofound 
industry and extensive siudy, ap^iiretAfld .hy any attempt at svs- 
tein» (md h|r peculiarities pf m instable 

temppta^enb RdU .|e^ At mm^^^red to his hburntts .that* 

v^khoij^ ithp e(?(ao«tageyMot pf ‘pfijram s4»l«c 

upfdwhl«i yilNik RaiUj^andaUndgr thp,<»«#uiy of 

4)ri4«4 m ^ brps^t SHth ^ |t<w)« -on 

r» Jm k^n thott^it 

.'Vo^diy'tw pf 

»» V j 

|!¥5.^ TJ‘« 


-I njf 
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'ilie work of MrEiiia Is of a nature adapted for^ general cir- 
culation, and fols -eon^eying a lively and pleasing picture of tfee 
toatonu of 4ftctent metrical romances, tran». 

scripttoo ^of t&oif whole Contents. With this the editor 
Im analysted^e^^ Tomance iir prose, intxodueii^ tkt^the same 
time, occasionally, Ulia continuation of tlie mnMr^ such parts 
of the original as seemed to possess either peeulht^it^s of expres- 
slon or poetical* beauty, sufficient to render theh preservation 
cloireable, as fair or favourable specimens of the whole compo- 
sjition. In transcribing th^Se selected passages, Mr Ellis has di‘5-' 
'carded the antique ortnography, preserving, however, carefully, 
every ancient word, while he reduces the spelling to the modem 
standard, according to the mode, ‘adopted in his previous publica- 
tion, entitled, ♦ Specimens of Ancient Englfeh poetry. * 

iSuch h the plan of the present work. It is obvious, that by 
adoiniiig it, Mr Elhs voluntarily resigned the object of Mr Ilu- 
son^s publication, who gave his romances entire to the world ; a 
mbde more acceptable, doubtless, to the antiquary, though infi- 
nitely less interesting and amusing to the general reader, well as 
to the editor. We nave no doubt *that some more seVero student 
of our national antiquities may censure the liberties which ^Mr Ellis 
Ims t?ikon with his materials, and deprecate bis scouring the 
shield of ancient chivalry. But, with great reverence for such 
grave judges, we presume to tliink, that the shield may be safely 
scoured, where there is no danger of its being proved, in the 
process of purification, to be no antique bullets but a bar- 
beris bason, or a paltry old sconce. This is far from being the 
case in the present instance, llte burnishing of the aripour has 
onlf tended to ascertain the valuable matertate of wh|ch it is 
sbfnetiinet eohiposed, and which Were heretofore obscured by 
cobwebs 'and rust. So far *are we from thinking that the popu- 
lar labours of Mr Ellis will supersede a complete edition of these 
curious TegCnds, that, w^ doubt not, iHe wit and elegance with 
which he iras abridged and analyzed theft Contents, will encou- 
m^ny a gentle reader to attempt the originals, who would 
before have as soon thougl)| wearing the dress, as of studying 
the ppepis of his apeekors. SocTafos is said to have brought 
philosophy, from h^ten reside' am<>ng meni and Addispn 
claimea jme merit of ftitroducjNlf W to t&e tea^-tables of the 
ladies. I|fr EUfe, jn his tur^lf im brought^the minstrels of old 
into the qnd drawing^rooma, w;hich have replaced tlie 

sounding halls and tapestriecT bowers in which they were once 
familiar \ sa that the age of 4:mva}ry^ instead of being at an end 
for ever, may perhap*^ be on the point of revivah In this point 
of view, much/ is gaioed> and nothing lost by the plan of Mr 

Ellis, 
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Ellis. Tftose whom ah abrid^mf^t Cf^naot satisfy, o^ay consult 
the ori^ftajs with, more^ coj^ye^^^e ^d, facUity,^ troxn a previous 
knowJ^j^'of rdieSr coo^t^ and^jflifitfeodiWar^^^ where they exisc, 
while ctiriosiliy is ex€tt%d ^m\others w^ never otherwise 

halve thought TWs gendraf; interest may perhaps 

end in a complete editidn of ail' that old bards 
‘ lo>{age and &letnn times have fung, ‘ 

Of turneys and of tropMes hung 5 
/ Of lQrell% arid enchantments drear* 

' . WluJre more iy meant than meets the eat. * 

To .the Romances, Mr ElH&Jbas prefixed an Introduction, which 
contains a more, plain and comprehensive view of the rise and 
' progress of the minstrels andj their poetry,, than we ever remem^ 
ber to have met with* As the j^ubject curious, we will endea- 
vour to give tlie readel a short statement of their history, , with 
such remarks as occur to us. 

Normandy appears to have been the cradle of minstrelsy. 
The Northmen, who wrested that province from, the feeble 
successors? of Charlemagne, had doubtless, like , all other barba- 
rous people, , especially the Scandhiavian tribes, their national 
poets, under . the name of scalds, or by whatever other tenn 
they were distinguished. 'On, their settling an Neustria, their ua** 
tive speech speedily melied down into the more commodlvuis and 
extended language used by the, inhabitants of Northern J^rance^ 
which waf$ called b^pg, Jn fact,, a corrupted Latii^ 

introduced by the Romtos ipto * their Gallic movince,. In this 
language, .the minstreljs fcompA^ most of their works, until, 
from that circumstance, Vthe word tornaheci from, signifying the 
early Ngrman-French, Jtength chivalrous 

tules usually coiUposed' tdPgues Of the authors, of these 
compositions, Mr Ellis l)a^ given ; u« the following concise, but 
excellent^ account. \ ^ ' 

* . The followhig iUay jterhaps be accepted as a tolerable fumniafypf 
the hiftost^y of the minftrela.;, lijcely that they were pirrk'd 

by RolViuto ^hw,yjhey prd^ infrodp^^ .a- cerbin 

Iw pf their mftance, mlsidug le 

Dappi^, and jothef /afterward .enl^ed'ihto 
tupt^ijes of ,|>ui|S';!il^^^fch^grdep^^d*df;fh^^ ■^mythology of 

iheir'hrigin!^U-eEgiph|;,|fd^ the'fober fpirit 

of 9 hnftiamfy,'''ai,,by.J'tj|i^^'^|iil"^ whole tamenefs 

was utterly ihappK^hle ths poetry, 

they were obliged to ad^p4 mi to unite the 

tatehta^of ju^gle^^^ apbm|>j^nf:iti 6 ti for the defers of 

the mufl^dah;ahd pdet/ however, if we may judge 

fmm the "nltmber (jf ^inftruU^fnbV wy for?ni<luhIe cara- 

Idgufes are to he foiiridia evpiy drf^ aroyal feftival, nuy not 

- ^ ‘ C c I hnvt? 
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fcavKs coqtyiiljlilill ‘^wl, ihgh pof try, istw t« 

9wrt e<i^p€im^,jfill(,^ l?e ♦ci'l of^ianyf » BitinWi 

4 9*tt««y or Wpj, ^T^foMn^Sf 

cert^inlv. it» o>»«|»9ia^,ana pw« 

^t*e Hm { ttm be fmf afcnM aii 

t^r am} tb# diiScultjr experienced by ine 

tile Jffcj ^patijSjfee^ QJoufcefter. 

ibifi^i % WulMm die m the Coppot^ ot tn^^o^ulator^ 

jgaay peAai^ he » lej6 jaccprite t»e«i(|re tte a^imphihmenls, 

^an of |bc inonarcKV fmtt zni of ^ iid^Mtiv of btt dourt, 
i the taleitta already enumm^ the iimnniete ad^d/ftibft Ifter 
^be \itm of iPteflOh literature, the ifepoititrt ocOe^tiiKm of the d/tur 
0 r dectmimr^ Perhaps the deol^mjitibti of ^tneal doib^fhiomj anight 
have re^Ubed, duViii^ thfir firft ^ate kX iiupeVfe^hx^t feme kiiid of 
ptiaot^ aiidievaA thd of feme teufibal fnftroivieutft ib fupply 

the dti^ai^oci^ of itie ineafure^ p^^pa the aide of ^geftute ab^peuto- 
toihbe oiey ha;ve bp^a ucdeffaiy to rdfeve the tnoaotocy of a long recita- 
ttart : hat at a&bveutt it la cvideat| that an author who ^voi^ for the 
public at duriag the deventr^ twelfth^ and tbbteeath Oefittmest 
was aot hfi dependent for his fuccefa on the opnftfeH than i shodern 
writer of tragedv or comedy on thi pti^ers of the day^ jfv co- 

]pyift tni^ht inuitiply mamtfonptd for thfe fapp% w conveat*|jbrarte$ I 
but wKle eccfefiiiftKJ^ alone were abler to read, ttoe Was no beteft td 
of a hobiBiy, WHhotjt tte Jnterifeptlpo of | ^y of 

tnou wht<!} traVeifed }ii ^very aud who wfere eyijVyt^re ^el- 

eotned as tiioproihoters of mitth ahd convi^ality* 

f The nejit ftep was cafy, Joeing cOmpeW to a frequent e|erbJft of 
their talent in extemporaneous cp|npofiii< 2 ^n^ the Wnftrels wrre probably, 
hke the m^r^ifniton of Italy, «t Ifeaft equal, if hot fbpfertor,. td riiore 
leaTil^dlll^nters, ip the merely rnechamcal pints of pdetry •, they Were 
alfo better judges of the public % tl# progrefs of tfertflation 

they becanw the depod^^ahes of nem^ly a}} the knowkd^ of the age, 
Whicli was cotmnitted to their m^nidry t was naturab therefore^, that 
they fortu f( variety of new 4t^binati(^e from the numerous mu* 
ter^ in their poifellion ; zM it will be Ihown hereafter^ that piany of 
our moft poppUe i^oqliiipees were iboll prpbahly brought to tbe?ir efforts 
tOHhe^ftate m whidh we buvV them^ This was the ipoft fplendi4 sera 
hiftory, and kem hate comprehended tbertotler p^rt of Jhe 
tWelfthr Jaud:^peibja;pethe wfiide of ceutum * Attp( that 

4Uine^ fre«h thy gemnajprogreft of *th# mi%TZ 

beganr to ««areile f and the ineOi^j 

by romnnceiw preftv fllpqp^pxpsifhep re®p|^^h^ eppW dc- 
nye much apinance from the of declamation. The viiits of the 
imollrels had bepn only pei;jqd|c4b and ©rnerdlijr confined t6 the great 
f^fttyjds of t}« yefr ; but the rdhunS^ Tuch a« ttiey WeVe, oFihe pon^ 
deioua pjpoli ^gei^d were* aj^ays Thqs &e|;fo tl^ dfedline of 

d ^o4y ft fP^ 59 m|»letb 'dtgiuatitfqn to^ babe heed the 
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CuyeweBt wfult their ow« vice*. During the period of their fuc- 
cefi, pey i&di ebdCwtro'ereduKty y the pubUe j bitt 

it j» a. diftredttei whife 

in resile. Were Ofl )Mjf8ui»d wit* prefe, received without 
fulpiddn. It iM^dTOrii'ljftilwWftiSa'M’gtWpltdiy fafe frdm detec- 
tion, wh6dW(>%:^d AAnt ildo^ of d^efs. ’ EUia. I. 

^ By ai4#»«4*^ ytf'ttdy lolvd the dilRcuhy 

^^'ri^oAchlhg thd elegrade^ sta^e of the mirt- 
atreJs tQ,^ ](ughWeW!iM'<l^Wrt|[ cou^enatice w^Wchtliey sometimes 
i?T<s«V Hi fref^rentie to tlvose of me cleradl profession. 
It appearf, pp t^e, occasicw, ^at wo meiMHcajtf fnirs soliciting 
kospitaiitg ftt the gate of a cOoi^ept, vrere jeceWed with ac<T^md- 
tion ^tdlerijthe i({e3 of ^^i9g if^strelsf and kicked oiit <tg4n 
)phen they anaodoced ijfieir rpai, character. ^ It is also prpveq, we 
beiicve, that o«o ts^justrei received font shillings for has perform- 
ance, and six priests only sixpence, at |l)e same festival. * But 
such instances of extravagant reward to individuals of a class 
which dedicates psrsoiu^ exertions to pu^dic amusenacnt, are 
consistent with the general disrespect to which this hodf in geneT 
ral is condemned. Individual instances excepted, the player and 
the musician of modern days, the genuine successors of the min- 
strels, incur a certain degree of contempt from their situation, 
which they are too ojPten urfven to merit. It is somewhat hard, 
that as society advai^s ht civilization, and as demands are made 
op this class of mep for refinement and improvement in their 
respective ,nt8, their ^ejcliision ffoti) the society where that refine- 
ment IS to jje ac^wifed, hecO^m'^ proportionally more rigid and 
^t^ict. We cannot stop 93 apOrecute the moral caups of the 
f^^tidious harshness with wh '09 'lOciety reqjSfites tliose 'on ^wbohi 
it depends for itg most exquisitp amusements, ' 

If avWg ghostly ,^apo4 thefijistory o| tfio minstrels, Rllis 
proceeds to exgmmn, the progress of jtheir comppshioijiB, ^ Of 
those* as We have {tlreadydimtod, t^e first seem to hap he^p un- 
'adorned atmala or Idstoriea, redweed to fpr me ci^iveni- 

enco of the reciter, who Was® retain them.nijop.his memory. 
This field* however, sOon became too barren andmiimtssoitiug, 
t*)ther sources of, narnaioli were soughn fdy, occanredan 

jhc, ancient SOb^ of'tho ifiadd*, the Icjdtimsns? productions of 
<*f''Alrdbik'n' 0 riwrt*’fonnd 'their way to 
TcaflCfc'thrdugh'SjWln. Jlurp buStb numerous class was 
' ' ' ' C c ♦ " , ' ‘ derived 

*“ ■ ~ "' ■ ' ■ ' ■’ • "l’’ J'- ^ 

* Tlh* i» no doubt-®®**® iuconfideet 'Sj^h mpdern manners, as n»ay 
0 ^ 9*5 by co)[^d^Vg, whet% 0*^ ^ Wel{h curate m 

be&jpaid, and to wbi% the gates of an e^ncopal palace would fly mod 
fpeedily open. 
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idprived from the t»lH. of the Armori«^ts» die ndighbours tif the 
Nortnafi5> who 4#t;k4^;dieame}yes from a WeUh cohmy. From 
this sduree, the-a^^ets probably drew their first aepounts of 

— . i iip> i. f ..,i , < ^hut refounda 

, ^ ItV fah^t^r romwjce* of TJditr’e fon, 

yjrith British and Artoonc knights. * 
th^e* however} ac»uir^ its chia poipuldiity itfter the 
ac^ttisftiim of England by the Conqueror. It is now 

completdiy proved, that the earliest and best French romances 
were cemiposed for the meridian of the ^English* Court, where 
that lan^age continued to be exclusively'used, at least till the 
time of Edward HI. When the Norman race of monarchs had 
once secured themselves^On the throne of England, and identi- 
fied the honour of riiat country ieith their own, they began to 
fed an interest in its early history, and to listen with applause to 
the feqtsi 6f its h®toes. *nie legends of the Welsh, on these oc- 
casions, were much more acceptable than those of the Saxons. 
The latter were the people whom the Normans had conquered, 
and whose tings they had dispossessed : the praise, therefore, of 
tl«ir departed heroes revived sentiments of discord, better for- 
gotten by all parties. But the exploits of the British were car- 
ried back to so ancient a period, and so intermingled with Celtic 
fable, that they recalled no sentiments of ancient indep^dence, 
and attested no ideas dangerous to the Norman race. The ex- 
ploits OT Arthur were therefore unanimously adopted, as the 
subject of tales and romances without end 5 and these were drawn 
by this Norman minstrels from the British traditions flowing 
from Wales, and floating ra what had lately been the British king- 
dom of Cumberland j but especidllv from the works of Geoffrey 
of Mqnlnoath. Mr Ellis gives us ‘ an abridgement of tiiat au- 
thor’s Chioniide of Britain, and his T'tta Merltni, a poem in La- 
rin votso- This last ‘Work only exists in MS., which is much 
to be regreiterf, as, |rom very frequent reference to particulars 
of British smtys if affords demonstrable evidence, that Geoffrey 
did not, as has been, repeatedly affirmed, himself forge the in- 
oident? of his Chrohide, but really drjw them from the Armo- 
rican Chronicle, put into Bis hands by Walter, archdeacon of 
Oxford. Tho i^bole tissue of fables, therefore, concerning Ar- 
thur, which compDsU the most Striking part of Geoffrey’s histo- 
ry, and' indeed 'tpe history itt,elf, Sefenff, in th^wtjrdsof our au- 
thor, to be less a Sudden feWfcafionJ the work of any one man’s 
invention,’ than ‘ a SuptstSrticIufe gradually and progressively 
raisicd on thO'fbur^tfanfirf^the 'history attriouted'.tb Nuhnius,'' 
the parity of whfeh, liy thd way^ had beeU already sullied by 
the Mcfnk Samuell'’ ‘Ufa Ellis ‘oekt |>roceed3 to shWthatthe statp 
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of Wales/ during Che eleventli, twelfth* and thirteenth centu- 
ries, was favourabte to an exchange of literary materials feetwixt 
the bards of , that country and the Norpian minstrels, as well as 
between the former and tl^ir brethren of Armorica. 

< But as there is reafon belkve that^ the Britifh lays were feldom 
if ever coinmitted to writing* it might be expefted that different mm* 
llrels would teft the fame ftpry with feme variations j that, unable to 
letain in their memory the whole of a long narrative, they would carry- 
off, in the firft inftance, detached adventures, which they would after- 
wards conne&'as well as they were able j and that a Vyftem of tradi* 
tioiidl hiftory, thus imperfeAly preferved through the medium of a very 
loofe tranflation, and already involved in mu(di geographical and chro- 
nological confufion, would aifume the fabulous appearance which we 
find m the French narratives called romances. * L p. uy. 

To conclude his account of tlie materials from whence Eng- 
lish romance was drawn, the editor observes, that although we 
owe to the Normari minstrels the greater part of the romances 
now extant, which were avowedly translated into English, as 
boon ab that language came to supersede the French ; yet a small 
number were most probably originally composed in English for 
the use of the Scotlsn court, where French was never exclusively 
spoken, and afterwards imitated or translated by French min- 
strels, this subject he gives an elegant summary of tlie sys- 
tem proj[)oscd by the editor of Sir iVistrem, which we had occa-r 
bion to consider in our review of that volume. Upon this hypo- 
thec is, it is curious to observe, that as the earliest French ro- 
nianccs were written in England, so the earliest English romances 
wcTP competed Scotland* 

We heartuy wish Mr Ellis had continued his dissertation on the 
matoriak of our metrical romance to a later period, as we have 
not seen a more clear and oompT^hensive view of the subject, so 
far as It goes. This desideratum is, however, in part supplied by 
the arrangement of hk romances into classes, with the general 
prehminary remarks upon each class. The Appendix to the In- 
troduction contains an account of Petrus Alphonsus de ckricali 
disaplinay by Mr Douce, an industrious and ingenious antiquary \ 
aud, secondly, a tramktiqn by Mr Ellk of the, Breton iais of 
Marie, tw'elve in number, exhibiting much of that genius for ro- 
mantic fiction, which been aiwaye an attribute of the Celtic 
tribes. We would, willingly extract one of tjiem for our readers' 
amusement ; but arc obliged to hasten to the metrical romance's, 
which are the principal object of the collection. 

The first class comprehends romances relating to King Auhur. 
These, as wfe haye already seen,, are probably the earliest in or- 
d^^r, and although ojjec most popular ?md numerous, arc nbw be- 
come 





111 Gxc^ngly 

f«>pubmf itfi^^fer^t^bjegls prose 

On?,to 

mani^ lit ^(d 

fcrti^ ,^|t p laefUg and 

^Vkm^ fb ^ ^rointbeir 

Wrifh JfiiafiriiSIge of Anhufl^ ^en tb^if pnp frag- 

ttvettt mtgn<?d hJs task, aftt^ Iwjtilg cqptei fejo?. Tfis 

is M rd(»ft^uce*m the very fe^i^t ifiyi^ of »vtostrmsy> »P f^r *is Ian* 
gtiage, aM *v?tt i^ddent^ are cance?ne4% The hitth 

df Merfin, ^wn^eptitiati'^ly begotten, by a fiead upej^ a» wtd^n, m- 
^er the most €xtre<»rd*haff c&clim&tancesj is oiiie«tf those feats ^>f 
Witchery which arrest tibe inia|4nation* The other is coiidemn- 
ed to death 1^ ^ ^tgld law of me Br tish agaainst sttdii as infringed 
the ra}es of oheetity. But Bluse, a holy hermit, by christeiimg 
the dbilo ^rt thi instant of its birth, baffles the hopes of the devil, 
who had expected, by means of engendering with a virgin, 
to create a semi-dienion, who should be devc^ed to tl>e powers 


r 


of eviL ^ # 

« The good niim then rammed With !iis idfetnal profelyt^ and rc- 
ftore4 hihi by means of the baiket to the midwife^ i;tb6, cHiarftug hnn 
to the fire# and Airveyhig hia rough hide with hbrtor and afto xtgiinent, 
eotdd tint lefrain fiptp, reotoachlfig him for jus oniearonable ^abmee of a 
ibother who had li^e^ iak;enHhe mal mestns m have ^ oblD- ^ 

Alas, (be faid, ** mrt thou MerW ^ 

II Whethet * art $hoh ? ^m4«f ishaj)i hm ? ^ ^^hcHr 

Who was thy lather, hyf night or d#y> i 
<< That no irian wite m may i ^ 

II It IS great ruth^ tboVk fp^l ^ingt 
TPhat fbr thy (% 0 

<1 Thy mother IhaH bp jjam wstb woe I 
II Akp iM IhaD M fo I ^ ^ 

M I would ihou*weiie far 10 the 

^ht feapeTi^e ! ** 

A ? '.KU • XtfJiifndd^^mbUfit^U 

An<J hu head 6b Isi^ 

Aft8 gaii toVlry >iM(h«rod e^;' * 

« iye« I W tofean i 

«l .p# e^t^g thkMdk ' 

H <t fliaU (iNNt h»f£M|lhis. i > ^ i 

' ThatthMt ifaii&it«hi|it 4 !(e«i xi'.Mii’, ft, tigi 21,4, 

' • ■ ■ 
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ItSiVii flt> tiftii' to ftieife to b/ica t%fcdttjpl«S6ji af this pramifis, 
flbl' the MflWyV "Mr ElUs has token ftoifc 

a poelk^l s^IccQum'bf Ws *&i (featji, oecnrriAir in th* 

B&feaSj, 6f tba Raund Tab le was 

if tftfc its ftioft tedoubted fittps*- 

J brteK MtlBflfe ihc Moftt Arthur the follodr- 

ettW^dtB^i|^8HWtfedrt>, ^ith Add id eotojbtehenS 

the carduisk VlftttifeiJ dT k p¥euii rfufevalier. ^ ^ 

^ And ntfW “I th^ti Sir L^n^dotf lli€f iKoa thou 

niHW rfii^fhed ^of ^sithlf tiartds» And thoii were 

t!ie tkat t^^et bare Ihfelde. And thou wemjhte trueft 

freefidi! #d thy that ever hsftrnde horfe. Ai«d thou wei^ tb^ trueft 
of a fyofut ttiaO^ that «eer loved woman« And Ibau ware» the 
^fnd^ man that ever i^ohe with fWerde. And thou ware tltegoodhe^ 
Jjerfoti tbnt mr came amdnge preice (preft) of kn^ghte^a And thou 
were tht meked man snd the gentilkd that ever e^te to hal wong 
ladtd^ And thou Were the dnrned knight to thy mortal^ foe that ever 
put fpere in the reft ! *' I* jSd-y* 

The next clafs Comprehends what Mr Ellis has ventured to call 
Saxon ilamances* that is, romances referring Co Saxon fubje^l^t 
arid claiming^ perbap% fomu foundation In the.hiftory of that 
freofde* * Hoen-p^hil^ which bears the mod decided v^arks of 
Bukon tnrigin, i$ omitted, at already pubUihed by Mr kitfoUi in 
an entire Hate ) hrut vi^ could have wiihed Mr Ellis had extended 
bis critkifm to that poem, or favoured us with fow genefral re- 
marks upon the roraante of the Anglo-Saxons. Ovay of Warwick, 
and Bevis of fiamptoun, oceppy this flation entirely. The lirft 
IS a very long romance, and ill general as dull ks may be, with 
even more than the ufual huge proportion of battles and 
tournaments. Yet it may read with pleafurfe in Mr Ellis’s 
abridgement, fhOngh the original would have defied the patience 
of moft antiquaries. The combar betwixt Guy arid dolbrond the 
Danilh champion, is told jn a tridre animated ftrain, ahd ‘in a dif- 
ferent ftanza. We fufpefi "that this is the only pjirt of the ro- 
mance wbisjh Ijas ariy cUim to a Saxon otigiftji, ahd ‘that all the 
has been addit4 by fomc minftre) after tht ctuladesl Mr Ellis 
feems difpofcd td idetttj^ the redoubted Str ^jth Egils, a 
Norwegian pi?«rtei who affil^ed Atbelftan at tliq ,Sattle of Brun- 
iianbuTgh^ The Egas^44gat which pOrimlns au.dcpopni; of that 
chiefs advcilfures, kffordk no ^unsengi\cc* to this? conjcfSkure, 
which We inuHne to coh^dcr ja$ Iwftcifuh ftevis of flamproun 
fefemblcs Guy of Warwick, but is a.forirudur, and apparently ' 
more ancient piattufaflltwre. There harflmeis and barbarous 
tinge about this poem, which befpeake its being compofed in a 
pery rude ftatt ibbiixy, ov frit the^amofement of the Jower 
ranjesj pivp ppinl? fpmeiimes very difficult to diftin- 

guifh* 
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guiib* their elements, Guy of Warwick, and 

Bevfs of Mamj^^hV^^^ualled or excelled in ^peiU^ky, aimed 
all the tomaneos'of the middle ages. ^ 

The next i$ etttitled an Anglo-Slorfhan Romance, and contains 
the adventurei^ 4f no lels a perfon th 4 n Richard Cceur de Lion. 
It has, fot many reafons, |rc^t claims on our attention. In 
the firft place, it tends tu fliow the progrefs from metri<.al hiftory 
to metrical romance; for, in its more ancient and ftmple ftite, as 
a fragment ftill exids in the Auchinleck Manufcript, it appears 
to have contained little more than an hidoncal detail, not much 
exaggerated, of the adlua) tranfa£tions of Richard in tht Holy 
Land. But the inventions of fucceeding mindrels have grafted 
upon the original narrative a number of extraordinary and fuper- 
tiatural events of the wilded and mod roman!ic kind, in order ro 
render it inofe n^donilhing or intcredmg to their hearers. There 
is, in particular, a minute account of a marriage betwixt Henry 
IT. and ati unknown Princefs, by whom he had three children, 
namely, Richard, John, and a daughter unknown to our ^cntalo- 
gifts, called Topyas. This queen of Englanti being a fien 1, or 
lomething very little better, was unable to be prefem at a^iy of 
the facraments ; and being once compelled to remain till thi tie-* 
vatton of the hod took place, fhe made an elopement through the 
roof of tlbe chapel, carrying with her Topyas and John. The 
latter fell from the air, and broke his thigh bone ; the mother 
efcaped Vrith the former, and was never more feen. The legend 
thus engrafted upon the Englifh hidory, is taken from an event 
fatd to have happened to Count Fulk of Anjou, often alluded to 
by oiir'^Scottiln htdorians as a proof, that, by one fide of the 
houfe, fhe tings of England were defeended from the devil. Per- 
haps, however, the minftrel hinted a fatire at Eleanor of Guienne, 
who Was^ irt faft, a fon of devil incarnate* Of this ficndifh pa- 
tentagCi accOrdifig to the romance, came that 

< King y-chriftened ot moil renown, 

’ Strong Rsebard Ccfeiir de Lioutf, * 

The feat by which he gained this well known appellation, is 
fuppofed t6 have happenSi during his confinement in the Auf- 
triaa dominions, where he flew the Emperor’s fon by a box on 
the ear* Emperor having ferupks to accbmpli^fh hib re- 
venge* by hts hands* in the royal Wood of his prifoner, 

cOfitenteo hlmftl? with intrcfdiucbg into Richard*s company a 
hungry li<^, under the ebpriftioh that he was gutitlcfs of all 
confequitfce^ which" might jeofue freun their meeting. Richard, 
who had armed his hand With a few elfe of handkerchieis, the 
1 ^ of a loving pvinerfs, plunged it down the throat of the mon- 
HfcOrc out his heart, devoured it before the face oi the Empe- 
4ud thus acquired an ample title to the nam^ by which he 
'■ * is 
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13 known in history. Amid thi» wild farragO;> tlicre occurs a 
minute incidom^of trutK;, which^ has escaped aur historians. It 
seems pretty clear that RieWd^ while travelling in disguise 
through Austria, aitiused bilnaelf with dressing his own dinner, 
with some assistance from, Sir Poulk BoWey^ and lf>ir Tiiomas 
Multon, (the ancestor of the Dacros of Bat^re,) While these 
three warriors were busied in r 9 a 6 ting a goose, they were teaaetl 
by an intrusive female minstrel, whom they rudely dismissed with- 
out allowing her to share their good cheer. In consequence, she 
betrayed them to the Buke of Austria. Tliis strange anecdote u 
alluded to by Petrus d’Elrilo, a w’^riter of tSe 12th century, and 
by Otho de Saint Blaise, who maintains, that Richard himself 
turned the spit, forgetful that he wore a ring which announced 
the rank of the w'^rer to bo f ir superior to his occujiation. So 
stiangely are truth and falsehood woven together in this curious 
p«„''formance. But this romance is also valuable, as a curious 
example of the change for the worse which the religious wars in- 
tro Jut ed into the European character. In the earlier romances, 
the heroes are no doubt sufficiently sava'gc; they shed much 
blood in battle, and are .determined enemies to giants and wiz- 
ards. But the cause of these military exertions is generally one 
with which we can sympathize j the deliverance of a fair lady ; 
the righting of a wrong done to the helpless ; or the supporting 
the tottei ing tlirone of a lawful monarch. A certain generosity 
is also mingled in their valour 5 and they are generally as ready 
to forgive and spare the vanquished, as to quell the vaunting 
resisting enemy. But? tlie crusader discarded from his bosom all 
that was amiable and inild in the spirit of chivalry. He fought 
for the cause of God against unchnstened heathen hounds, and 
had neither authority nor inclination to forgive their wrongs to 
Heaven, as he might huve pardoned those offered to himself* 
lliis romance contains a lively detail of the bloody cruelties prac- 
tised b) rhe ch^iinpions of Palooline upon an enemy. The fol- 
lowing extraordinary specimen of what crusaders wxre supposed 
capable oi perfarmiug, although totally fabulous, shews the idea 
which the minstrels conceived of such a character, when carried 


to the highest and mo&t laudable degree of perfection 

‘ Tlu beft Icechea-in the cattip wtre unabfe to cfFe& the cuie of 
Ricl^ard^s ague ; but the prayers ofx the army were mijMre Aiccelsful, 
He became coftrralefceijl^ j a«d the firft fymptoin of his recovery was a 
violent longing for pork*, But pork was ^ot likely to be plentiful in a 
country wnofe iuh^ibitaa^? had an abhomme^ for fwine's-flrih ; and 
^ ^ -^♦‘thpugb his xtfQU ftiouid be hanged, 

^ They H m that cquntrey, 

, For, gold, ne fdyer, ne no money, 

No 







<1 

*« After pork )bi|e?]Gpge4w> 

« Ye may none fiaa lo 
« No man be Wdy hfc} fd to tettet 
« If he4l4* bo dif. 

<* Now beWea jijone as T ftaB 6y» 

“ That be w^te noitgiit of that). 

^ Takes a Satacen, young a^id fat $ 

^ In hafte kt tjbe duef be ^ain^ 

« Opened^ apd bia Am of $ayu j 

*< And ioddeUi fciU baftdy# 

« With pw(fcr, and WHn fpicery, 

« And vitb faffrou of good i;oloiir. 

When the king feek thereof favour^ 

« 0^ pf ague if be bo Went, 

<< He Aajtl Jiare theiseto gpqd talent;. 

« Wban be a good tafte, 

« And oaten jyell a good ifepaftt 

And fupped of the br€*vAs • a fup, ♦ Sroih* 
Slept after, and fwct a drop, 

Thorough Godd|s bdp, and my counfaH, 

Soon he fbatf be ftelh and hipl. 

The footh to fay, at wordes few, 

^din and fodded was the heathen fbrew. 



Thai the kmgn^ |fpi|itj^Drcre 


5 0 the ftewaoi: 
ur lord the Mi 


pw|?be. 
01*8 IS nek« 


Before the king 4t was forth brought t 
Quod hw men, ** Lord, we have pork^fongbti 
^ ^tes and fuppel of the hTewis f , f 

« Thorough grace of God it oe ^o|ir bpot. ** 

Before Icmg Rioh^rd carf a k^gbt, 

He ate fau^ than he cai^vp might. ’ 

The kmg ate the flefti, andg^ * ibe tjbnes, ♦ gaawej* 
weft after for non^. ‘ 


And drank . ^ 

And uheu t^e bad e^t$n c^upM] 

His folk bem tutted aVaKaJ . 

#iS[, a^ pi w nar^ f 

jHas clidmbedajn him wrat^^wAn. 
jje ky imd fltpe,* as^ fwet 
And ba^n^iiffai^eind 


t 4»g V- 


Kth^ RtcbaW ^ 

And iwa£ked Sbie^euiirf^ ^ ^ Sp 
Shbttly after thm 



^mancef^ 


tacfc^. Richard flies to rt^se tpb ^^ders, succeeds. wA r«^ 
turns, wearied wrdi slkrfSteri^'^jys atet. 


Ktm ^ 

Thread t^r^tPtilWke, 

/* That 1 pf ate ! (t^tC^ehlielhlde) 

« For fSwblc I arti/^nd fttnt, aad mid. 

** Of mioe <vfl aoUr I fcai^ j 
« Swerve tue themrith at my foupere \ ** 

Qnod the cook^ ** Ti^at head I ue h^vel*** 

Then faid the kiojj, w So Ood me (kve 
But I fefe the ^ead of that (Wiee, % 

‘‘ For £ooth» the^ flialt fcfen thine ! ” 

The cook ftw Uooe other might be $ ' 

He let the head| and tet him fee* 

He fell on knees, and made a cry, 

Lo here the head 1 my lord, mercy' ! 

* The cooKhad etnaiolyfi^me reafpn to fear that hia mafter wo^d he 
ftruck with horror at the recolkAion of the dreadful barmuet to v^ich 
he owed hk rocovefy, hut hk fears were foon dtffipated. 

< The pmArtt ^ ||: when the fcirtg feeth^ ^ hlsckftfcek 
Hi 8 black beard, and while teeft, 

How ht8 hppea grioned wide, 

<< What devil is thie ? ** the king cried, 

And gap to laugh a^ he were wode.^^ 

What ? i« Bamceu^a flefii thus good i 
^ That, never cr^, f nought witti 
** By Codes death, and ms upprid:, 

ShaB wovnever die fo^defauk, 

•* Whije we mi^, a^y affatU, 

« dtee^ SatioedB, the flefii may take, ^ 

^ And £eetheu^ and loften, and do hem bake, 

^ [ Aiid| C^wen her flelh to the hones I 
.1, have It piroved onoe, 

TtM* t he wo, 

I and my &lk IHaB eat mo I IL aa'8'— 29. 

patches, «n to 

of 4«es, inckding 

several persons wi^ ;^iS, t^e crtjw had fallen mto 

the hands of receives tue ambassadors 

coumouSljTi 3 t(d«eq^^,d)e^ to dinner. 

• The mvitstnHi wj|iy^tl(fu% , Richard, in the mean time 

pve iecreufdffi repaw'to the pnfon, fc- 

kft aud, after eare- 

loudly noting thcK buhrsfl on a rCu of parenment, caufc their heads to be 

miUntlaRr 
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mftantly ftrtick off : Aeals i^fwJcJr the cook^ 

with inftruAiorii to c1ca|r^awai|; the ha>rr,aiil4ff * 

caldron, to fevcwl; gueft, ob- 

ferviog to fafteo the ^ec« f^jt^pfTcbmeot expref- 

fing the ^ 

' Att hat h^^4.6t^tig ^c hpferp, , 

« As I 'v^tyv^ll Withrilft 

« Eat tWeo^ fill InhajU 

A« <> wire a tf^^er ^ 

. ^ To fee hoi^ th^ c^hera^will like. 

* This horrible order was puaAi)a|^ j?xepi|tjc4> , At noon the ffuefts 

were fummoned to wafh by the ^yat4; the ‘king toSit hi« 

feat, attended by the principal olEkers of his co^rU ^ the high tabic, 
and the reft of the company were marlhalied at a long table below him. 
On the doth were placed portions at the afn^ diftances, but 

oeitfaer bread, winc^ ijOT.^water. The ambafladorti rather furprifed at 
this omilTion, but illll free from apprehe^l^n, awaited ip ftlence the ar- 
ri?al of the dinner, which ifi»as annopnijedby jlie found of pipes, trum-^ 
pets and labours ; and beheld, with h#>>^rQr and difmay, the unnatuial 
banquet introduced by th^ fteward aqdrhia offici^ri, ^ Yet their fenti- 
tnents of difguft and abnor^cn^ andjPWtheir fears, ^ were for a time 
fufpended by their curiofity. locir eyes w^c hifcd ^*1 the king, who, 
without the flighted: change of coMnten9Qce> fwajjow^ the morfels aa 
faft as they could be fuppUed by the kpigh^ who carved them. 

< Every man then, poked Qlhet ;v 
They faid, •• This ia the 4«vil’a brother* 

« That fhtya.our men and thus liycm cats 1 

* Their attention yras then {nvolpntai^il^ fixed op thy fmoktng heada 
before them ^ tfi^y traced ia the fw^ln and diftprt^ features the re*^ 
vj^mtdanQe 0fA fnend qr near relaMon \ and received frdfw the fatal fcroll 



pami 

whw „ 

ukd afl^kwdl'lhcni of bit KfpcA^ for Htefr obM-ld^ m 

of }ii< lv*diati)£ca gipot tbont a laftf^iaiKiit&'fdr- jtfaoil'raRini.' 

> % JSjsg iSi^awl^i^oSe tOwao ol4 aaa, 

, « Wead(»-h<M|i^^pw fisHiNtai^Jifi . , 

J|!» »«^w^^^fay airtic f y 
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1 »&6. kairumcif. it® 

« That tftcn ftcHdfteW fethre with mt$ 

« Thttir srt and ttifjr 

9ay him, tt IHatt Moi aotxght avail, 

** T^agti !« fot-hav ua oat ^katl, 

*« l^eady wiae, Afti, Aafh, falmort, and tdng ^ ; 

Of ui ttdii diaH Se with hungat, 

' While we irtay wenden to fight^ 

And flay the Saratliens downright, 

Wafli the fl<ih and roafl the hchd« 

With 00 ♦ Satacco, I may well feed 
Weli a nitie or a tea 
** Of my good Chrlflian^men. 

King Richard fliall watranr, 

« There is no fleft fo nonriflant 
** Unto an EngUth maO, 

Partridge, plover, heron, ne fWao, 

** Cow nc ox, flieep tie fwine, 

«* Ab the head of a Sarcryn. 

** There he ia fat, and thereto tcrxler ) 

And ray men be lean and (lender. 

** While any Saracen quick be, 

Livand now in this Syrie, 

For meat will we nothing care. 

Abcmten fall we ihali fare. 

And every day we (hall eat 
<< AH fo many at we may getk 
To England will we nought gon, 

<* Till they be eaten every one. II. p. 232-^6. 

The other exploits of King Richard in the Holy Land Were in 
a similar taste with this cannibal entertainment j ami we are of 
opinion, that when stich feats are imputed by way of praise and 
merit to the hero of tlie crusaders, and received, as dtoubtless 
they were, with no small applause by the audience, the fact will 
go a great way to ascertain, whether the European character was 
improved or debased by these eastern expeditions. 

The next class of Romances comprehend such as relate to CW- 
lemagne and his Paladins, These are founded on the ci^ronicliP 
of the Pseudo-Turpin, a collection of fables not very dissimilar to 
those brought together by peoffrey of Monmouth, jand which, 
like his chronicle, has become the spufJCe of innumerable ro- 
mances. But they mHt to have been eijugUy popular in 
England ; nor, indfeed^ JCOUld it be eXpecM, as the scene is usuaU 
ly laid in France, Spoilt or Italy. The Italians, from the days 
of Pulci tp thpse 01 Ariosto^ aod nsyuch later, hav^ had very ma- 
ny poems Toumkd on this basis. The tomanecs which Mr ElUa 
has civen under this cfess are three,^ Roland and Ferragus, Sir 
dtuel, and Sir Ferumbyas, The first of these is remark^ible ffT 
VOL. vir. NO. 1 H d a 



a v€r} e^riou^ flqbJitte vjppn theolpgy> betwixt the Or- 

UrnAo of Ariosto, ? h^ge Sp^iy§n%;^l giant* the 
icitauor the ^This oy ,a 

inicei ni tf^e^iiilat betwc^fi ^f;|||^|>5pns, both of 

v?hom watp ihvu^nt^fil^e. Mte|r, hiding pi^ ftnh% 

for a reachable tiroe, Feri;agu$ insists hpo^i tlM custom 

of taking a nap after noon. 

* Ro)an4f whofc courtefy was equal to bt$ vilour^ rcaiSy confent- 
e 4 j and th^6 gfeut, almbft inffinrfy falling afleep* began to fepre fo un- 
rcaiohaWy loii^ that hn adverfary beard hyn^firft with a^ofiiJhmcnt, 
and at kft with compaflion, cPUceivirtJf tb)ir he ihlift be in great pain, 
and that neither man nor moniler« could be natttratty fnehoed to /lum- 
bers fo very noify and tinbafihoorCHis* He therefore, after furveying 
all the fragments of rdek which they had lately thrown at each other, 
at length pirehed upon one wldcb appeairCd Efficiently ftOPoth to foi m 
a tolerable pihow ; and, having pia<^ it, with great carey under the gi< 
mt^'A head, had the fatisECtion of perceiving that bis repofe became, in 
confequcnce, much more tranquil. Fetfagus, however, at Uft awak- 
ed, ftared about him, rubbed hie cyc«, and, not being aware of Sir 
Roland^s talents for bed» making, eagetty inquired who had fo kindly 
provided hnti with a pillow | a^mg, tbit he IhoiiM evci confider as hia 
friend the perfon who bad done bun this good office : upon yrtuch 
the knight replied, that hc bad done it, p^irtly indee4 ip chj^rlty to 
his own cara, which h«id been almoft deafened j but, ” continued he, 

fince you arc now very fond of me, pray tell me whether you arc 
*»ll over i^nyiilnerablc ?*’ fkrragus anfwered that he was, cxceptuig on- 
ly in the navel ; and then Inquired, in his turn, into the birth, parent- 
age, and education of bis new acquaintance. 

« It w;^s dot to be expeded that the pious Roland ffiould reply to 
idi tbefe particulars, without mentipning his lehgion 5 and thjs natu- 
rally kd him to lament, that the good friend whom be was then addref- 
fing waa ultimately doomed to go to the devil. FeVragus, part, 

aware that fiupidity is ufuatly imputed to the whole race of giatiti^, be- 
came fo convince his opponent of his talents for difpUtation, 

and dthred Roland tC give huh a ledbn in Chriftianity $ which the other* 
leadily uadettodk* The combat was, by 'mutual coiuent, poftporved t 
and the ©Mftlaci hero prepared to try whether the monger’s head wa!s 
mote petripia^ tw argument Ibon to the knots of h^s or to the 
trrikbar^ " -Ehk, It 

M"^hevth*f«togic^atgujfne^ bjy RoUi»I w« ahalhnot now 
tsi oocdie*" 3 iey jiKw^alkiisod vain.t for m ini 84 ftipf coa- 
q)%gA»cilkpui$ hp^l}i4rn;ploDTe4 m Rolaikl 

had l^rwblo sJ^gKteritodbd^s^ Sir QtucIviMthotigh 

klcr^tmg,»is^o|d gicad iotroduo 

H }<.iheathen. 3 mr 

haiMor, ^Fegtumhraa^ i$,hnoihiex%pm rhe of 

* • Churlemago# 
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Charlemagne against the infidels, on which we will not dwell, al- 
though it carries particular interest to a Caledonian critic, being 
the very romance which Robert the Bruce read to amuse and cn-* 
courage his fqriotti adherents while they Were ferried over Loch- 
lomond, {Sei^ hook III.) Ferumbras is also the Fic- 

rabras after Whose rec^^ipt the Knight of la Mancha pretended to 
compound his notable bd$,am. 

The next roAiance is c!>f orient|d origin, Wing the eatllcst edition 
of the Seven long known among schoolboys 

of this country^. It is followed oy ten miscellaneous romances, 
of which we nave only time to transcribe the names s — Flonce 
and Blancheflourj Robert of Gy sUle; Sirlsumbras; SirTriamourj 
Ipomydon; Eglamour of Artois i Layie Frainej Sir Eger and Sir 
Grahanxo; RoswalandLiJlianj andAmysand Amylion^— all tales 
of doughty knights and ladies fair, once in high renown among the 
courtly and the gallant, but now condemned to an obscurity which, 
in some respects, is as undeserved as their original supei eminent 
reputation. 

It would far exceed our limits, upon which we have already 
somewhat trespassed, to give a complete character of the an- 
cient metrical romances. Their importance, 'in a historical 
point of view, we have already noticed. They hold Out to us, 
like Shakespeare’s players, the abstract and brief chronicles ot 
the time, and demand the serious Consideration of every histo- 
rian. Even in a literary point of view, their merit is not con- 
temptible. It is true, the story is generally rambling and desul- 
tory, utterly incapable consequently of^excitmg the pleasurp aris-^ 
ing from a well conducted plan, all the parts of which depend 
upon each other, and tend, each in due degree, to bring on the 
catastrophe. §o far is this from being the case, that, in a long 
romance, the adventures usually are all separated and insulat- 
ed j only connected with each other, by thcir hating happened to 
the same hero ^ just as a necklace of beads is combined by the 
thread on which they are strung. This arranffement, in fact, 
best auited the reciters, whose narration was to be proportioned 
to the time and patience of their audiente r and whom this loose 
structure of story permittedi to use freedom of Compression or dila- 
tation as best suited tlreir purpote, since any single adventure might 
be inserted without? hnpsoptiely, or left out without being misM. 
The same !cause fee the loose Ond often tedious ^yle m 

which the minl^ftets imitilged» was of consequence that their 
staxixa should bo so stthpl^ as lobe elsily recollected, and theit 
diction so copiaus as not to suiffbr l^any occasional deficiency of 
ttiemoty. For tbe^ teasotts^ Robert de Bronne tells us, that the 
oommon mihstreU were unable to repeat tales written in a concise 

style 
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style an4 and tlw^t sucll be^am<^ mimkf in their 

i^[ni>fr/ectTecitaj^e^ To these faults^ m hav^ of|ei»|«^tf3d th^se of 

e:()trej(ne ajtvhmarid^ of Wtritance and impr^lhahiiitye^incident) 
but which the mte> nor.«ftQcJc<td th^faitkof our 

plain 2|M anCi^tora. ^ |he other han4f'thetf h a sort of 
hejpi^ In ancSetit tafeSM^hidi did not ilspetid upon the 
jmipsttt^lts yfeupation, ;and fro^ which he cottW not? have depart-* 
if^hp hw %^miiid to do sq^ '{}iip'an$>es from^is painting the 
tn^inner^’Olf ^®y passed before his eyes* and thu& 

giving a truth and unity to th^ ciuv4lrous evpotSB he reiates> which 
the modern hibourfits in the vMeyard of romance are utterly un^ 
able fo iihitate* with all tlie pains these last can use to deck 
their champions in the antique taste* they ate perpetually con- 
founding th^ past time with the present^ and are guilty of aiu* 
chronisiUS almost as gross as his who introduced a tea* wle scene 
into die history of John of Gaunt* Heitbor is the language in 
which thesp legends are tofd aftogether unworthy ©f our applause. 
There often occur passages, wliich^ from the spirit of the poet 
fising^with the situation, may justly ekim a rank among the high- 
er and more masculine orders of poetry. And altiiough, as we 
have already noticed, the general conduct of the story is desultory 
and slightly put together, yet many of the individwal a<hrenturcs, 
of which each long romance is composed, are happily coi^enretl 
and artfully , executed. The gloom of superstition likewise added 
a wild and dismal cilect to the wonders of the minstrel ; and oc- 
casionally hia description of supernatural events amounts hearly 
to sublimity. 

Tp these^ ancient monuments of the past ages, Mr Eliis has 
rendered the same good service in English, which the Count de 
Tresddn performed in France* by the cTRxfrmU tfs Rma/n 
CJtwkrie^ Id some respects, the w^orks resemble each other 
considerably, ^fliey arc both eSkCcutcJ by men of rank ami fa- 
shion, who ^formed their stylo not merely by perusing the best 
authors, but by Frequenting the first company in their respec- 
tive countiries* display an sense of ’^he ludtetous, 

and call readily edliVei), by a witty turn or Ifvely expression^ the 
dull;Olt absurd details y^hien they are occasionally o&Jiged to nur- 
rtite. ' W©' questioii, noWevet, whefh^er fhi^ is,nm sojuxe times too 
mbchft^dufeed by both adthors, ^i^^$ach license, whifn fre<|uent« 
)y i^kebi ittpv^rent, a'dti iks if the were Ic* 

\4ilca chmygalinsf the reader, the.^kVr, an^ theoi:|guia),min- 
strelb ' Mr £ttiji h^xs superiority over 

W h infinitely' tnbre f:dthj\d as an edt.. 

tO|i;"dlid, an^Authotx i|xhtbt& mwh *4<?cpev rfes^tch^ii; 

frbm hH 7iav^i%" chosen jfhe metrical t roitiapces for hia 
,’^hereas the Coiiht'ba^ cdwfinbd hiiSt atteiKiun to those 

ill 
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in though fat tes arttfeut, antt m erety tespcct less inte- 

ffes^g. But mrfi!lid*s Inffodtittitm sufficiently illustrates his su-* 
pcrlot skill as an a^U{qtia^> although" he has brought forward 
fewer materiats th^n SSSr KltsoU, arm htafces no parade of thbs^ 
which he has adairfrcfd': it evidently because he wished to be an 
architect, not a Wre collector of stoites^ and rubbish. Every 
thing which he iniotes^ is adapted to fill a place in his system *, and 
thus he avoids the great error of antiquaries, w'ho are too mucli 
busied with insulated facts, to present to their readers a connected 
historical vfew of the subject under discussion. 

Notwithstanding this ingenious and lively publication, wc still 
desire even the more to see a genuine edition of these ancient 
poemsr It 5s painful to reflect, that they, with many unedited 
chronicles, the materials of our national history, arc lying unho- 
noured and unconsulted an^td the rubbish of lirge libraries. The 
indifferent sale of Mr Ritson^s work may discourage individuals j 
but surely the object is w^orth the attention of the English univer- 
'sities, more particularly that of Cambridge j Oxford being still, 
we presume, engaged with the long promised edition of Strabo. 


Aar. VIL T//e Pfi/uhlej of Motal S<ufue» By Robert Forsyth, 
Esq. Advoc itc. Vol, I. fivo. pp. 520. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, lb05. 

T T would pass for mere affectation of being superior to known na- 
^ tionat partialities, if we should pretend to take no interest in 
a comely octavo, puWished at Edinburgh, upon metaphysics and 
morality. This book, however, has otlier^ claims on our attention : 
and thou|[li we are afraid that, upon the' whole, if will afford 
more satisfaction to those wlio are accustomed to depreciate , the 
merit of our Scotish philosophy, than to those who, hke u^, are 
uniformly ready to exalt it j it cannot be denied, we thinlt^ that 
it indicates very cdn^dcrablc talents, and treats of a most import- 
ant subject with s^hie spirit and ingenuity. 

Mr Forsythes gVeat '^njerit jipp&rrs to us to consist in a kind of 
homely sagacity/ an^ fco^r^e g^^^ k*nse, which cnabje^ Ifuh to ciit 
abort many a pei®le5cifig* cdhtfw^ and to break through those 
ontangremefitd ^ sophistry, in which a more 

scfupidbuijfeasbhet/wdqhrin^^ TIis object,, in- 

deed, seems flitter to KaVcHgu td/srizc/fiVply,' and illukm with 
precision^ &e ^ubjbctj thnii to piirspe into 

hew "d sibllely^tl^^^ abslrpct specif to whic|> it 

ihStv gh^e ri‘ib 5 dhd 'pa^smg' rabidly* dver rbosf jpf the niceties afid 
' ^ "if a 3' ^ ^ ' difficulties 




of Moral 

difficulties ^ the aciffi|c|i, he atuches himself almost eaclusiyely 
th tl^e e^ositioo ofj important truths which^seOm to admit of 

demonstration, and as tp which the labours of hie predopessorshavo 
been most fruitful in disoovery| His worh, in sh^t, }S| intended^, we 
coirfeiye* lathpr tp pfford a distinct yiew of wnai js supposed to 
be certain qpnd useful Rt philosophy^ than of wha^ it may contain 
of curioii|s ^d abstruse, a«4 uot designed probably so much 
for the gratification pf speculatave curiosity, as for the substantial 
jmproyement of those wlio may seek, in such studies, foy something 
more than w exercise of the understanding, 

'f’hJS design, we think, is highly meritorious ; but there are so 
many f»mlts of execution, that we cannot go much further in our 
praise. From aij absurd ambition of originality, the whole system 
IS founded upon a strange and audacjous parad(ucj which does not 
cease to disturb the reader to the very end of the performance. 
Many rash and peremptory assertions ar^ made, as it Appears to us, 
on yery insufficient gyouud j and the whole work is composed in 
a tone so presumptuous and irreveyent, that the fullest persuasion 
of the author’s good sense and good intentions has not always been 
sufficient to keep us from being a little out of humourwith him. 
In a work intended to illustrate the principles of taste and morali- 
ty, there is nothing elegant and nothing amiable,-— no enthusiasm 
for the subject, anj no conciliation for the reader j and, in treaty 
ing again of subjects whi<;h have engaged the attention of spme of 
the most illustrious of our species, we do not meet with pne ex- 
prushion of reverence and admiration for those who first explored 
thr* obscurities of mind, and lighted up jihose beacons by which 
inferior adventurers have been enabled to point out the errors of 
their course. Mr Forsyth pioceeds too much like a cold-blooded 
dogmatist:, will receive no assiatance, and fears no ppppsitlon : 
~he rebuke^ all preceding phiJosopheis few authoritative sen- 
tences, and then delivers his o\yn doctrines lyith the moat perfect 
confidence find composure : he afterwards illustrates them with 
great per^ippity, and frequently with considerable fpree pd ^ 
vacity, but a manner, on the whole, so ungfapeful anp pver- 
bearnig, as infallibly to disgust all tho^e who may not agree with 
him^ ai^d give s^ome 4^s|)kaguye to tl^ose may concur 

in his conclusions, ^ 

'llie consist^ of a clear :^d concise 

expositior^^he best established doctrine with regard |o fhe prin- 
ciple^ a{||mpetation^ of tho b^man mind ^ illufi^tedi, in many 
places, considerable originally | and pursupdi*npQn SPiue oc- 
casions, fo new and ingenious 'conclusions. The novelties, how- 
ever, are more frequently tainted with rash^and ambitioua para- 
j and thp^ Utility and elFect of what is unexceptionable, is 

' constantly 
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CDnSta:fti[]^ 1 mjja 5 r«d''^)y‘lfte r^ctnwntfe of the fun<hmental Hhi- 
stoff, Of soleicistti faljler> ‘Ui)6n,Vifhit& the whole system «. so per- 
rested. ^ ^ ' 

Morality^ qtir is irhat sttfence \frliKh profe^she^t 

to teguhte? the and may he dmded, he 19 pkas-. 

ed to mfotm'U^r^ltfto^two iepatate itKjiutice; h/, To whit end 
pur actjohs ^ou|il he^4ir^cted ; anch Srf, Wtiat are the means by 
which thia ehd tey be atnlht?d. Upon the first, which namv 
parallel'to the*fcte¥e 4 ts|^cul moils of the ancientd oh the nituie 
of the summum hontim^ fie enters into a lone: and elaborate disuis- 
sion, fdr the purpose of estiblishing his grand paradoxical disco- 
very, thit happiness la by no means the natural or proper object 
of human pursuit. 

The whole inquiry after the summum honum is now obsolete, 
we believe, in the writings of philosophers ; because, though it 
was never before denied, that happiness (m ith which good is sy- 
nonymous) was the only conceivable object of voluntary exertion, 
it was found impracticable to fix the relitive value of the diftei- 
ent sources of happiness which the bounty of nature has opened 
to us, ahd altogether useless to invest my one with a noftund 
supremacy over all the others. We did not augur much good, 
therefore, fromr the first anmmciatioij of Mr Forsyth^ mcjunv 
Into the proper end of human pursuit 5 but we certainly did not 
conceive it possible that any one should be found, more espe- 
cially in this cduntry, and this patt of the country, who would 
sdrxottSly maintain, at this day, that happiness is not the chiot 
^ood Or a sentient creature,* and that it is a great mistake to 
suppose that men tjrb rationally employed nt seeking their own 

S tticnt, or promoting that 91 others. Such, however, is the 
itiS which this author propounds, and to which he is even 
pteased to say, thitallmen, fti their hearts, are really con veits, 
though M into a v^ry general ert^or in speculation, by the ovti- 
sight ^of all preceding philosophers. That ^the reader may not 
suppose we exaggerate, m any degree, the extravagance or this 
propoBitiott j and may learn, at the same time, what it is 
that our learned countryman recommends to them as ob)ect 
of pUTBdit, iusteid of hippi^teBB^ we quote the foHovirmg sen- 
tence. ^ 

< It app^rs to iitc, tbeb, that the great ebjeft'"wbfcH the htimao race 
ought td p 4 ri 9 e, iotf attairtitteiU of which they ought m regard m 
thebufinmhf thdriiveli, la not to produce happme^, ot te* 

Hcity, U th^iifiislv^ ^ pfhm ; but tlwit, oti the contrary, the end ftft 
whtdh tMy foamedt^nd which they can pm foe «yth fne 
c€fo,{^ Ib tli kiupmvimiiiitmf *h«ir w:ho kcoUie^.wheiHcf 

fpetufatite or zQxtt. XUvht»e it tlie of 0^*^ ^0 

Od4^ uorid 
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wo# ;|ti^ «niIinY«i» Migb |)«l$»ni of 

J»i« #<#/ isAj^og^ to be Abe 
great a^nd jpotfait, to;fittHc{( ewr)! fuller coiii&de*> 

W fHo 4 


^ ^ Tl^cj^oa cMiy aqtio^ 


4 ptei<^{p^4 by mt Vy > A ratlbial 

bemg <5ji!(igDt ^ven be lact vplunt44ly, e?ci;i^ft wm a 

view td 4$ own gooij— 1<> gajy^ agrec^We^ or avoid* 

something dmgreeahle j but goorf, agreeable^ desirable, ex^eUeut* 
are aft mere synonyme$ for happiness — xm immediate or sensual 
Kappi|ness> but ’that happioess which i? tlie ipa$t exquisite^ the 
most durable, md tlie most afeurco U is ab^tutely impossible 
that we should not always aim at this happiaofs^ qr' that we 
should aim at any thing else. Intellectual energ^* fortitude 
and virffUe, can have^ no v^lue in our eyes, except in so fai 
they have a tendency to promote our own happmesa or tl?at ot 
others j and it amounts almost to a contradiction in ternvs, to say, 
that, if we are wise, ’lye should pursue them fox Uielr own sake, 
without any view to the gr^t^ications that may be derive^ from 
them, and indeed upon the very principle that such gratificatiQU'i 
should never enter mto ouf consideration at all. If we are to Ui* 
ceive*^ np gratification, either present or future, in mmd oi n\ 
body, from pur actions, it seems quite apparent that we should * 
never act at all. There must be a motive to eijcite voUtlpn;i aa 
certainly as an impulse to begin mptlon \ and a motiYu neither 
does nbr dan mean any thinglmt an apprehension of good to be 
attained, ox evi} or uneasiness p he avoided* 

All this, we should think, is sufficiently plain ; but -as Mr 
Forsyth has really taken a grea^t deal of pains with his pn»d95^, 

It 4 out fair that we should take some notice of the reasons by 
which he has supported in truth is, he says, that^ point 
of fact, men do not love or admire the cau$c> or appeai.vpees of 
lihppJi^as in themselves or othersA^bUt^ reserve all their affection 
for valoUfi ?md s^^-^omnud^d* beneficence, and 

other quall^^s which imuiy the existence of p^in suffering. It 

is i|(Ap6%fbte, we should coneeiye|^*ip ppt mo||||id rea^onmgmto 

apjMpSor and j^dwye m m .i^pould not 
wisWto ^ppany ocpasion in otprselves. | j is^^g^fjsely jbefauso 
we suffering, an4 

selves we loye W lov# 

^ni Wndre )h64e qualities, therefore, not they ste cea-? 

nedpj Wilh UiiKappji|e4k but ^re, opposed to and 

^ ^ ^ " promote 
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promote^ our tbn 4 iBh|owenr by their getierat difiu^lon 

a«Flo«g m^n. This fexpkim "^iomrieurty why we should yn^h to 
see such atTOtt^ wei ^ould wish to possess 

them ako (mrfielm> may be eapMned aiTeiirily, with^qt havbig 
ii5(eours>^ to tJfe moftistrOOik ¥ 8 |i|po^ 5 oii that' lmhappine$s is ait ob- 
ject of desire. They d$ pteasiiire><$n^die firit place, througli 
our symp^^y with the ^kastifre of who derive betiefit from 
themi andi whose gratttpdd and admmatlon ia both Useful and 
agteeahJetotis.^ They afford Ws pleasure too^ by lessening to us 
the evil of ifwsvitahlo misfortunes. A brave man suffers less, 
when exposed to danger, than a coward ; and those who are 
bold and «M:tive, sooner get to the end of their difficulties. In 
the la3f place, the consciousness of possessing these (jualitics is 
pleasing, perhaps in consequence of some intuitive and inexpli- 
cable law of our constitution, or because it frequently gives us 
assunnee of obtaining some future pleasure or reward, in this or in 
mother world. We do not presume to determine, whether vir- 
tue can be distinctly conceived under any other notion than that 
of a ‘disposition favoumbk to happiness ; but v/e arc quite cer- 
tain, that no quality Ot disposition could be loved or admired, 
which had not a tendency to produce present or future happiness 
to ourselves or othen. Finally, it may be observed, that the 
facts quoted by Mr Forsyth, are altogether inexplicable upon his 
^ own hypothesis. Accordiiag to him, intellectual energy is the 
only proper object of human afiection or desire, and it is ^ko its 
natural object 5 but surely ther^ is no great intellectual energy 
m benevolence, pttv, gentleness, and all those mild and tender 
affections tliat are the natural objects of our love. 

Mr Forsyth’s jetv/d reason for holding that happiness ought 
not to he the object of our pursuit, is, that, in point of fact, it is 
an object which we never can attain j and he enters into a long 
dksettatron, to shov/ that tro perfect felicity can be expected m 
thw worlds and even that nd consid^^fabie addition can be maide^ 
by our exertio^rr^, t<r what conferred upon us the bounty of 
natiwe. The firtt position is certainly true ; but u is eqqatly ap- 
plicable t6 every otner ebj^t of humanpurSurt, and' would con- 
demn us to “petpetigl inactivity, if it aSbrded,a ie|iiimate rea- 
son fot desisting frbm the curb pf .them. I>9es Mr 

Fdtiyth tekfiydraMci^e^'that or mental ciretgfi 

can be imymor^*thin jperfect bappineasr 

or, canhb possibly hdid, t!£ft attainobla degref s of happiijes^^ 

are to be despfeeff akff rejcfcteff^ odcausfe the' highest degree is not 
attainable f Ast to thii ^ebnd prppdsjtbh, *tliat we can i*? Po <^9g:iew 
in^reas^ oiit ibtiinif 'Htq^^neiss by eJC^itkh, it is evidently 
junmicartdlhg, of^com|iteteJy efrbijceus. ff, by natural, he mehns 

the 
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tSws enji<y ^ithdtit^^ictfiigV 

sdv^ at kipM lAean ftelapjjiheis^ OTrife'^till^iMi^hv 
itig. ' "If lead‘fci ^br tH»%kJ)pili^ it w 

nattiT3(f^?w op|!bate3' to kiif odilt patt of ' 6 u#ltttipWess 5 it is 
gal^eft ]^iA^ %Y ^SmioJ»4 dictated by Aat'V^hr icwe aaid^tegiurd 
for ItapMil&aa^y which or whcw^Wi^re®s) 

I’hat Uritl^king mfer^'^^y weh^dSake bWiidifefs,' and'prrfer ah 
a lasting epjcftt^jstrti t>^ kti unc^fttain to one, 

k i^bnWdly true ; but ihi timkdy for this is,^ to ‘stfidy and un- 
dtfrstadd^both the value and the cdnStitution of happlh^i^ not to 
disregard and despise it altogether- ^ 

*rhe t/tird argument against the pursuit of happiness, is very 
nearly akin to tne preceding- ^It is, that it k manifest thfc Crea-^ 
tor nefet Intended us to ergoy happiness, but Only to become 
wise and excellent beings- And here, we are told again, of jx- 
tremes of cold and heat, tempests, and wild beasts — $h 0 rtttesst of 
life, wars, pestilence, and ennui- All this may serve to show 
tlut perfect happiness was oot intended for men upon f^irth. 
Put surely it would not be difficult to show, that bounnfui provi* 
sion has been made for a very considerable degree of enjoyment, 
and cannot require to be shown at all, that man was formed by his 
Creator to love and to.seek after those s^arious enjoyments, ahd to 
be guided, in every act of his will, by the prospect aud the hope of 
attainh^ them. Intellectual improvement leads to many of those 
pleasiircs, and may itself be reckoned as one of the most consider- 
ahle ^ and provision is made therefore for that object, aS well as 
for all the Test- But Mr Forsyth surely cannot maintain that pro^ 
vision is made for perfect wdsdom, or that there arc not as many 
phenomena in the universe to prove, that the intellectual improve - 
ment erf^bis creatures" could not have been the end of the Creator, 
as that their felicity could not. In point of facty the number of 
individuals who improve their understanding by their own exec- 
fl 0 n 4 fo<i®mparaWy smaller than that of those v^ho add to their 
happiness*; and the sum of enjoyment, accumulated inith^ world 
bf of men, is certainly much greater tham that of 
wisdom or virtue. How many millions live and die, for coimttess 
Itinerations, ‘ without making any sensible ad^noomemnirr^ intelw 
l^^al attainments ! ^ How often does diseas A arrest 

the progress of that which is most" happtlf l^^do^not 

4 ^^ tiit oflf the promise of excelleif&d*hs%^taally as 

of aettin dnSoymentf " ^The trgifmdnf, 

IfwtRe TOWS of the gfeat CteitOir oHhe^imiPiV&ei H fn'its oWk 
natutb ^pYesumptuous* aticr'in^itcltfsive. WH to %cif ktlqfw the 
deslgps pf the Creator in the" bbnstructimi Ortfife 

^timate dHtinafiott of men ; but wa1ifo%^HSt^hb'ha^‘j5iace4 us 

here 
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hw within reach of many and with a (Irong and in-* 

d€ftro«ible^r9|>en6i;y to He muft therefore have 

intended thenvaa ahi«^a mkk he could have in- 
tended lomething very from what has happened^ and 

muft always happfn in his^^eation^ idea of it^ heit^ our 

duty to cooperate wijth thi? de6|na ^ w^vidpnee, and to affift, aa 
it wcrej» the omnipotent RuJe? of the world taa<^ompU(h hi$ in-* 
comprehenfibk dcfignsj is onS that*^ under a- certain appearance 
of piety, implies, we think, the moft impiouf prefumpiiom We 
mult at all timea cooperate with Omnipotence ; and may reft af- 
fured, that no a£i or exertion of ours can cither thwart Or ptp^ 
mote the purpofes which he executes. 

Mr Forfyth has not always fpoken upon thefe fubjefts with the 
reverence which we think is becoming. lie has fatisficd us c6mn 
pletely, in the concluding part of his volume, that he has a propey 
impreffion of the importance of religion, and entertains fuUable 
notions of the Divine attributes ; but there are in other places paf-» 
fages winch we conceive to be very objedionabJe, and even in 
fome degree indecent. The coarfe familiarity of the following 
(Sentences, for inftance, we think exceedingly offcnftve. 

* Bat the mode ia which men have moft generally attempted to re- 
concile the C!j;iftence of pbyfical evij^ 015 iuffering, in the world, with the 
fuppofed^parpofe of its creation, is %hia ; They have added a fecond 
fuppofition to the firft. They confefs that, by fame crofs accident, the 
Author of Nature has not fucceeded in His benevolent plan of produ- 
cing happiiicfs in this world } but they allege that He will certainly 
produce another world, or a future ftate of exigence, after this (hall 
have terminated, in which every error will be redlified ; thofe who now 
are the diftdrbers of human happinfcfs will be ponilhed, and the reft will 

enjoy perfect relicity. 

* If muft be obvious, however, that ,this account of matters is very 
unfatififa^ory. We know the Author of Nature only from His works; 
and if He has not fucceeded in the plan upon w'hich He formed this 
world, it U evident that He may ^il in the plan of making a better 
world. ^ p. 20, St* 

Enough has been faid, we believe, of the wnid dream of lepa- 
rating human aftivity from our purfuit of happmefa: Yet, oc- 
fore wo leave the fubje<Ji entirely, we would jecommend the fol* 
lowing palTage attention of the reader, as a favourable fpc- 
-ymentOl idle talents as a writer. 

* ,Thf '^ole cri'oi' upon r the fobkft 'appears to bavoarifen from mif- 

laking thf xnenny ,s^hieh najture employs, for the ends or purpofes which 
(he de%us to ^coo^liih. In every work of art, the end or ob|edlb 
which th|; aMteill has i^iew is diftwiguiflicd by its fupetiot permanence 
sod frpm the temporary means which he ufes for its produe- 

jjom Iji^ear the hpufc js the fpaffipldlng taken down* we 
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cSfcfHy pcf'tftivjc thkt fcrfFirf^fttV fi^r t®c aucj 

fi 0 t the bottfe M 6f Httii^br bf' thIVfti and 

the pkafnrtf df tmd df2(fVitii|( Ui (&on as 

l^n health and Viljelfirt' Which attfe 

fv^ prep^ '^Hetijde a )rathnst bbing atn etfdy 

perbmb iikimgtr ia nqti^bk^i^r tatnfeiit, jior h th^pleabire of 
catb|fi>^0ew f9 h fnurde of tiaj^f^iaeGr : Thejr on^pycn as the 
iDthtis,of ymer^tngodr cotiftkdtt^ In a found ftate. The favne rule 
oBfatoe^i^lt regard to all our ^ffujofmenrd. ^ We ate led to Exertion by 
the lm(!ia bf ^leafure ; but the pleiiure wt' irecelve termllaate^ with the 
eaenhvt although the imprbvemeot which it produces temains and is 
peritiWnt. For, in all human efforts, wheiher fpcculative or active, 
two things take place ; a certain degree of contrivance and of vigour 
tS e^efteq, and a certain degree of pleafure or of utiekfinds is felt* If 
fhd eifot-t is 'freqfiftfAly i^cfcated^ we karn to perfortn ft with greater 
dfe j if H ii*a bodily eifort of a moderate kind, our flrCngth is increafed 
ifit eOnfeqnence of it i and if it is an eifott of thought, the frequent rc- 
petitieiii of it angments our ingenuity and vigour Of mibd. The cafe is 
dtredly the rtverfe with regard to the pleafure or the pain which oitr 
exertions produce. AAivtty is ufually pleafing t but every repetition 
of ft particular exertion dimtnifhes the pleafure or the patn which rt ori* 
gtftaliy produced, till at laft they are fcarcely^ if at al), perceived* Thus 
opr fxeniont pr<^uce pleafure, but a pieafurc which is continually di* 
miniHiiag | and at the fame time\hey produce improvement, bat an imr 
pfovem^t which is continually Incrcafing. * p. zt* «}< , 

AH that is faid here, is not equally objeflionable j but the ori^ 
ginal hlundct has communicated its infcGion to the greater part. 
The pleafure and the improvement winch we derive from occr- 
tionj will generally be found to follow the fame law, dnd not an 
Oppofitc l^w. If we repeat the very fame aft of mind many 
tim€s> it win ceafe to produce either ; but if the exertion he va- 
ried* the pkafufe will laft as long as the improvenmeut, and be 
propiertionate in general to its rapidity. The radical objeftion, 
however^ confifts in the impoffibiiity of defining iinprovemem in 
any other way than' as an increafed capacity to enjoy or to beftow 
happin^fs : Sb that if wc follpw improvement after the direct and 
jimmedxate ^fe^fure of exertion has declined, we only follow one 
fpecies of pleafure inftead of another. , , , ^ 

,yh|? I^^fowing paffa|;e, wjwch, meant tlw fatal 

eonfequences of^prefertmg the pqrfuit^jof ^happineft^lP that o^f 
js a very convincing exi;x>6rioil.of tho dzii^ 
giei,of and franfitory enja}xnent% inftead of tfaofe 

lliataK04KilM^rea|i4dttrabl<^ ^ ^ i 

f of pmfrut, but ahex^oor iidiemes, aa«va-> 

rice, ftmbttiooi pteatorc, or coofeieoer, chance to be uppermo& Wc 
p^ffqn^^rel^ious ettiWKionics from habh:» ihpiriHtiona reverence for 
WHioow not whatt Wc indulge our pamons, bccaufe it plcafes us for 

the 
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Ae to dp «Hr ^tttjCet ^ the &me. We purfue tho 
oh^eftt^f %fe p?4iom>v?j[fl». WMPiyji Arowo into aod dc* 
by d^Cippoii^tm/^l yrSA^I^pl tp %nv We do kind eftm3* b«w 
caufe wo w 9f fott,teipper/( or p»e <»«t with w a gogd hunnoiir ; «e4 
we n£k b^riijy when^ Ae <»)4trary is the cafe* We purfae tichea, 
caufe tfe; wwd it W w« Ainft opfelm and our fewaket 

ruioe4 by the lofe,o)r^t|i^, fopis have faid that we are £qu 

Thu« we dagger pn at rattdo<pi^ witbput wriacipfe, through life. At 
the end qf il^ we know pot whether we have been uife or foojilh, and 
begin to wonder what is to become of us hereafter. The terrors of fu- 
perdition lay hold of us. Some lay thefe afleep by fevjty, and otkcra 
by vain prayers and repentance : tiU at lall, between hoji and defpair, 
we find ourfclvcs corppelled to dofe our eyes, and to take a leap into 
the dark^ * p* f 99. 300. 

After having bettled, in thin way, the proper object of all hu- 
man exertions, Mr Forsyth proceeds to inquire in what this intel- 
lectual excellence, to which our whole attention is to be directed, 
consists-, and discovers that it consists, 1st, of a capacity to think 
and to judge clearly ; and, 2d, of a capacity to act vigorously. 
He then dedicates a short chapter to the examination of former 
systems of morality, which he explains very imperfectly, and cen- 
bures wiA eonsiderabie arrogance. The following is almost the 
whole of what he condescends to say upon •modern thec^ties. 

< In modem times, feveral attempts have been made to fix npcm feme 
general principle or rule of moral condudl. Dr Clark, for example, Sf- 
ferta, that the great rule of moraKty coofifts in afting accorduig to the 
relations of thin^ $ or the fitoefs of applying certain a&ions to certtm 
tlungs, or relations of things* Woolailon alleges that we ought to stA 
acco^g to truths or the true nature of things, confidered as they sve, 
and i;u)t as they are iwt i that k %o fay, we ought to treat our hmdredn 
not as ftraugecs, whtch they are not, but as our kindred, which they 
suftuaUy are* Shafteihury maintauis, like the PlatomP;s, that the gi^t 
principle of morality eonufts fe preferving a proper balance all 

our a^eftions i lb that ngne of them may exert greater influenoc thaps 
of right belongs to it. An ingenious author, Wiffiam Ws 

lately attempt^ to found a fyftem of morality upon this principle, 
in our whole cotiduA, we ought to a£l towards qurfelve? and others 
cording to ftridl Juftice. and that we ougfht to perform t;dw#rd8 every 
man p^ifely what is due to him* 

♦ Thsfe fyftfrdis m^all ^rrofipeocs in two points of iiew. $0 far as they 
reprefent l^pineft hs the Jirop^ object of human furfiih, they fend iw 
upon a viiif chafe to^^jiteb a Mnbow that reuves as we advanch; So far 
38 they i^prnfent prbprfety or it^onableUeft of cotidud as thi? great 
rule of moral aAion, they are dcfcAive, inafmnch ns they afford no pi^* 
ciie meaftixcr by wbteb^'t)^ pro;^eiy or reafonablenefs tan be judged of. *' 
p. yo, ^ ' 

The author first part of Ws inquiry, byditMing 

^ die 
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the duties df ’men inti? those which thej^ uwe tipi ^thselves-^to 
the ]peityi--and ti> society j and proce^dSj Secbnd ptitt, to 
consider the du^es which man owes to"!«hi^|l^ hjr examining, 
%St, the diffi^rent exertions of inteHecl; whicli’li^ye a t«^dency to 
promote ow inSprovement j and, secondly,, the. use and effect of 
the affections an4 passions hy^ which we u$ua% stin^ulated to 
actiiyittw - ^ * V ^ 

In-mteffrst chapter, * On ‘the Human Understanding and its 
subordinate Faculties, * the author delivers a concise account of 
what is generally received as to the faculties of perception, me- 
mory, and reasoning. With regard to memory, however, he 
seems to hare fallen into a very great mistake, where he appears 
to think that it is possible to reason without ifs assistance, or to 
carry on long trains of speculation, both as to* future and past oc- 
currences, with very little aid from that faculty* Now, all that 
we oonjecture of the future,, must be founded on what we remem- 
ber of the past i and all that we infer as to such past events, as 
we do not know from memory or testimony, must be founded, 
in like manner, upon what we do remember. Without memory, 
we could not pursue the most simple reasoning to a conclusion ^ 
and as to deductions concerning past or future events, it isc evident 
that our chance of being right depends altogether on the number 
of analogous cases witli which our memory can supply ue* 

The next chapter is of Imagination, and contains nothing re- 
markable. The next is entitled, ‘ Of Arrangement, and the For- 
mation of I^anguage. ’ The first part is very indifferent the 
second is full of rashness and presumption ; but not without con- 
siderable indications of acuteness and talent. The author reduces 
all words to three great dasses-^subatantive nourjs, or names of 
objects— adjectives, or names of resemblances or differences of 
objects*<^-**aiid verbs, ox names of actions or events. Had the scf^ 
cond volume of the Diversions of Purley been published when 
this chapter was written, it would probably haVO wor^t another 
aspect. Some of his observations, however, are ingenious* Of the 
words good and bad, wise and foolish, for instanccif he remarks, 

* Tbefe do not eXprefs the difference between any twp particular oW 
\eih ; but they ej]icpi^&» in general, all thofe differences of which 
approve Of difapmfove> » whlit^ver circumftauce tbf difference epn- 
fill. Thus the word good, when applied to vln^ar, jpeans that it is 
fonr ; applied tp honey, that it i? fweet ; applied jo timber, that 
itianard^ to a 4o\\n*bed, that it is foft; to, a merchaot^ that i« 
rich ; folAcf, that he is brave t and to a fthplar, that he is learn- 
ed. ^ p. IIP.— And afterguards, 

* Such words enahle^us to talk, in a general manner, of whofc cbi&s 
of the diffcrepccs betwixt objCfts, ivJthout ailtiditig to ilny particular in- 

" dividuals j 
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dividuab } and jhci^ce they aie the great fource^ of ambiguity ii\ 
guage, an4 pf mifappreheniion^aniong pen. Thus one man calls it wif* 
3om to ^atlier^ money ; jmotter calls it Vifdom to get himfelf talked of ; 
a third accounts nim^l£yrife when be knows how far it is to the moon ; 
and a fbufth^ when Hfe'tindertfands fome unknown tongue that nobody 
cares about. Some ^ople account ettry* thing poverty that is below 
an hundred thotifimd pcJtin&''Stei45ng j while others think themfelves 
rich with the hundredth part of that fum. When fuch general words, 
therefore® are ufed by a man without a pre\ious citplanation of the pai- 
ticukrs included by him' under them, we can derive little beoeilt from 
his difeourfe. * p. i> 2 . 

lie has a strange spccul.itlon on the dreadful consequences that 
liavc followed from the adoption of secondary substantives formed 
from adjectives and \erbs. Such words, he observes, being mere- 
ly intended to express the idea belonging to their etymon, do not, 
like the proper original substantives, denote any real existence ; 
but, from the similarity of their form, men w^ere led to ascribe 
such an existence to them. The poets personified them, and ma- 
ny of them even grew up into deities; till the woild at last ex- 
hibited the strange spectacle of temples dedicated, and priests, 
consecrated ^ to the worship of mere waables^ ^ The whole notion, 
conceive, is absurd, and might be easily confuted*^ The atw 
tlior has confounded, in a great measure, the names of actions 
uid qualities, with the names of classes and genera of objects^ 
To this chapter is annexed an Appendix, containing a very unsa- 
tisfactory account of the distinction between the faculties of man 
and the lower animals. He makes it depend upon our exclusive 
possession of the pow^er of voluntary memory ; and illustrates it 
very unfortunately in the instance of speech, in which it is quite 
evident that the sight or conception of the object suggests the 
name, not in consequence of any effort of recollection, but by 
the force of such customary associations as he allows brutes to be 
capable of, This di&course concludes with a notable piece of 
obsOUte materialism, which seems intended to show® tbatintel- 
lecf lu! cnergymay be occasionally transmuted into bodily strength* 
If, in consequence of any defective conformation, this intojlcctual 
energy cannot be exercised in the natural and ordinary way, it 
will act and exhalist itself, we are toW, in some other mamier ; 

* and*hence, ^ says Mr Forsyth, ‘ arise the restlessness and ox- 
traordinaty strength pf madden. * 

The succeeding cHffpfer treats of Taste. We have given our 
readers enough upon pat subject in a. preceding article. ^ Mr For- 
syth is of opinion, diat^all^ieauty consists in utility, or m the ad- 
aptation of eVery oWeet end ; and he also thinks, that subfi- 
mity is only ^ very jde^ee.of beauty. , Assuredly wp do not 

diinfc 
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think with Mr Forsyth. Towards the end of thf chapter, he pro- 
ceeds to inqniire iltto the value of the 6ne arts, "and their utility 
and function in society 5 and delivets' an opinidi so peculiar and 
characteristic, that (though the passage does contain a statement 
which we canid have wished not to publish tq any but; our own 
countryipen) Vre arc tempted to lay a part of It befot« our readers. 

* The ufe of the fine arts, then, feeras to be this : When men arc 
^together barbarous and ignorant, it is of uiuch importance tp prevail 
with them to exert their faculties with regard even to the moll trifiitig 
objefta. A marvellous tale told them in a fong produces this cffe6l. 
All the efforts of the fine arts are addreffed to the palBons. It is ne- 
celTary they fliould be fo to excite the attention of oarbarians. They 
have only an ihdiredt tieiKlency, therefore, to render mankind rational. 
They foftet and footh the paiHons of love, ambition, and vanity ; 
but they alfo teach men to admire Ikill and ability, afid to take delight 
in fomething ^Ife than war, gaming, gluttony, and idlenefi), which arc 
the vices of all favages. As fucceeding artilis improve upon each other, 
their countrymen become more ditceming and IViiful, till at lad a great 
proportion of mankind learn to take delight in the exertion M thought, 
and in the pnrfuits of literature and of knowledge. When this objed is 
accomplifiied, the fine arts have done their duty ; and an important 
duty U is, feeing they are the means of alluring the human race to the 
purfuit of intell^ual improvement, in themf^ves, however, and widi- 
out regard to this objedl, they are of little real value f for a man is not 
a more excellent being when his ears are tickled by mufic, than ivhen he 
hears it not ; and we derive no greater improvement from an important 
truth, when it is conveyed to us in rhime, than when it is conveyed in 
profe. To be a good judge of painting or of mufic, a man muft doubt 
pofiefs a certain degree of intelledl ; but this degree is fo moderate, and 
is capable of being acquired in fo many other ways in a lilemry age, 
that the produdllon of it by means of thefe arts, affords no adequate 
reward for their laborious cultivation. 

* In Scotland, for ttvo hundred years pa^, we have had almoft none 
of thefe arts. We have no fpfendid mufical eftabhlhmetits. Wc have 
banilhtd^mafic from oar religion ; and it is little valued dither by the 
ei^prifinfg or the fpoculaiive part of the nation. Wo have had a few 
good paihtert, but lltile attention has been paid to their works. We 
have collcdlms of paimings i and our moll intdligent xttm have no 
knowledge of the beauties of the ait, and give it- none of thdr atten^ 
tioiu Qurp^s»sta have alfo been few ; becaufe phetry is hdd in Uttle e* 
ilimarion, and thb ^Cultivation of the art is accounted a wafteof time that 

m ^efpo^lafcility. •' 

< Yet the are fo far from bd^ a barbarous people, that their 
country has l^n one of ibe moil ferrite nurferies of intcQi^nt and ac^ 
oompJifiied men. Not only am thofe who remain at hope of a fober 
and weft informed charailer, but crowds >f wdl educated and adliw 
fe young men are daily ^ffuing fotth to aH>quartors of jthc globe ; and by 

tht'ir 
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•, :JM■llf4■!d^pt«i, ,^!Ete 


dk^iis. art' j 

which d^d poltiical^ ralh?y 

concluded fitom 4bl^e| dbat th«y could not depett too ht ftom vuigar 
notional and {nrejiidu^s ^ and from fiipfioilng that nil mtk 
confift of aovekili» this^^te tefideted the% ow6 effotia of Utde value^^ 


^edu- 
.,i:.©UT,in|:el- 
^^atJisr tho50 

ttae$.,d£^Error,^teS^to iu-« 


by the extravagant ^nd^a lO whtoh they hare been uliittiately Eed 10 aV 
dolge. Otbein m the, ^oocraty^ from a Erm attachment^ to the opi<* 
nmna frfaich thek mind^ percbiaing that they 

contain much tnitha^ and that great id>iurditLea hdve been adopted by 
tboilh who ventufed/ to di&e^atd Uiem^ endeavoury aa it wore* t© (hut 
thek^ ear% or to refi^ tbm atMintiai to any challenge that can be 
broughh agatoft eeedived In thia point of view^ there 

feemi wbu d^eaivf ig ^?ery mode pf education lehlch hae 

yet been dS^i|e4» < I^eopi^ the of^ElUng the memory of young 

peribua^^lh opjmotia vmiohlh^ are aa yet unprepared to 
and phieh they o^hot s^erv^rda ^diy tieiipi|uifh, it unfottunately hap* 
pen<), that petfona of regular chara^e^a and fcher «minner# dre (cldooi 
the beft Qualified for the difdoveif or difcenitnent of new irhthai and 
that men o£ defo^if e edocatfou and itregpbr kvea often ^make the gltat^ 
eft difooverks fii the ferendetr andf artSy and poffefii cpmpamivi^ motiA 
acute difoernmMmt ^an perfona of better mtentiona nud chamdej^ The 
celi^rated Pataeol^ay hibpre notions made fo greol^o hnprelion fo the 
medical world* inftanmf of acutenel# of mind aa ieparated 

from private hlfoadMbitity i and |&0 mkfotjiuinea aod of fomedii^ 
ttuffnimed Et^iA pMiand^moh of ktvm^ ffom t($.odabhA the pnn. 

that the mifida^whi^ too caE^ reeab^^dWi^Oy or the habtta 
approved by manfcindy are apt* by the fame paElfo^fa of temper* to 
reontun iatiaAed iahk whaterin tmaipas *hafo Wh foriji 
tbeiV meino% ondiav^ mjaking^^valOlM^e4]»ecn^»>^eef^^ whercaf 
the more fuAmltnt aoduioAlef^ fphiiii hf the vary^« errora into whkh 
they ploflgci efeapi^ ibybA^ OOtaamlned efimonfi and th^a remm^ 
better quakAed^for e« 0 M#ift, 1 nfilb« totrd^dftaodlhti fethapa the mmd 
tell*. VII. NO. I 4 . K e labonoai 
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laJfpriQUfl I^tfgioiw ivhich th^ Roman Ca|h<^;C9 rftcci'vf* la the 

chief caufe of tliekj^riority of invention inProtef* 

taot couotrief, evocation ifould bejhe V«^ '^Ich flioald iitcul- 

ca^e th^ onexaipineid while* at the 

faD^ time* ^ |i^4,<rxcit« thij^mltiij to fpeeu|^rve cnm^y. ami pro- 
duce hahiesinf raqiolarlty aii4 , temperance m private lift* ^ p*, 1 72, 173, 
i74»/7> . ' » r • 

m&0r thm pto<;o^eda m^ine tfip rafatbe iipportance of 
the aciencearj and gives* as apil^ 1^ expected* place to 

his own* f * , . 

* The boman race are fo fitostcd is ihk v^r|di that the greater num- 
her of them mull engage in fevers labowa i and the reft arc todticed vo- 
lontarily taAibntit to much totU Bin momenta of refte^tion are apt to 
come upon men* The poor map ftmsetiinea becomes diftatisfied with 
hid I the wi{& are apt to* Hand ft9h 4 od to fueftion the utility 

of all their cares s and the unhappy have at times dropped their tafe, to 
cooftder vihy it ought not to be abandoned for even Men ad foience 
have faid bf hooks that they are unprofoabtct and produce only weannefs; 
and" men of buftnefe have fufped^, that the buftle of life is an idle U* 
boui% that brings no adequate reward- Thefi^ are dififcuUies which mo- 
ral ft lence ought to explain* It accordingly teaches us» that opr fnccels 
111 hie depends^ not upon the pleafutes we cnjoyi or the fnnatlans we otv 
copy, hut upon the iniettigence and vigour of chara^fov w^hkb we ac- 
quire/ p* 182. 

This is very well 5 but he goes a little too far, we think, when 
he says, thi^t though every Oiaij need not be an astronomer, a me- 
chamc, or .1 husbandn^an, yet every one ^ ought to understand 
the true value, to himself ami to mankind, of astronomy, of me- 
chanics, or of agricult uie/ To physics he gives due nonour in 
Its turn j but vve coiifess we wete not a little surprised ikhen we 
found it stated, that among the benefits likely to flow from the 

f eneral cultivation of chemistry, it was destined to prevent the 
Inglish language from suftbnng the c^uptioii M''hich occurred to 
the Greek and Roman tongues. 'ITjc reverse of this is so obvious, 
both from the ipultitude of barbarous and pcdujfic words with 
which the pto;8c^U^ in thi \ spicnce arer used to deform their ordi- 
nary dxbcouriie, attd fiom die craw«t of andiors yhom it has draw n 
from shops. an^ ^^hpratorips,, tnstca4 0 ? ac^pmiq^ apd closets, 
that we proceeded ta tjie sqlutioj^ paradox with 

3om6 %gfce of unpatiepco. It as, might Iiav6 been expected, 

altogcth?F unsatisfactory- detailing an iriterqsting eipenment 
or Sisod^r^ery, fancies tlut 4 writer caw heyer be tempted to 
display Ms eloquence jp ppn^us periods ^ affected altusi^^as. Ls 
Mr Forsyth unacqw5W|itea with the style <rf Parwin or Buflbn ? 
or must we refer hint to the strictures wb have been forced to 
make uppn dut,of Count IULmford,Mv Leslie, 5 ^ Xoung ? 

^ ' * From 
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Eufppe leaff, ir 4 Sfe, liWrtisNx tRin^acttr U Inch, that abfio* 

lute idleii4lfir> W citertion without fp«e. 

dily prodtnN^a intirfi to get quit of thi$ ftiite, 

and to enjoy f portion the pleafare derived from a£t:ivity^ many per- 
forte, who ^ otJt tSmdc^'ihfe^etyffltf df Writing h fubfifteriGe bjf eon- 
ftant empby^ehtl^ bWe d^fed^whet rtre muf mentis wherewith 

to octupy tht^relve0» Thefe amufementa aie generally^ at beft, abfo- 
lutely tifidelb atrti dnlmpfot^ng dcOupation^. l^bey mt attempted to be 
juftfhed aa a relief fVom the faligde^whieh refoUafrom fteady attention 
to any partjcrtla^ importaitt ObjedtiU In troth, however, they are in ge- 
oetaf ndtbvng^ moi^ thdn a fet 6f><ngteaioad and pieafanc contrivancea to 
enable iladfvidoafe lb thfoiigh ^e with as little beneht as polTlble, 
cither to theofifel^e^or o^era» * p* ^^ 6 * 197* 

Of^ebursi^f he has hO tolmtion for card-piayittg s aftd answers^ 
m a fety idsty^feSan'tieti tcHthe t^ftnihon apology, that it is a ne* 
'cfeSK&t^ tdi^oiWcefq rdtitierlstoci^ty^greeabJe,--* what business have 
a “Jct o^'b^f^i^ns^tbeome together, whohav^ nothing to say to one 
another r 6i why do* they temain together, when eVci^y thing 
pleasant^ pt i^^trUcjti^ which fhdy had tO say is e^thausled ? * 
'f'hese are tWift^doUs questions : We should tremble to be oblig- 


These are tremendous questions : We should tremble to be oblig- 

Tills fini’^nes "the author's view of the speculative paft of out 
nature,' We cpme next to the active principles j and fiisf to the 
Appetites* These, <tf cours^ he h<ilds in contempt, aibng with 
all moral philosophers. He falls foul of the pleasures of me ta* 
ble \yith something pflascetic severity 5 and, with a certain degteO 
ofnationaj mlvfti wldch exceeaihgly delighted usj he observes^ 
• i^t i* l***d to be in fome me4Uire owing to thjs vice, that a 
fir^Ifcr prirportion than formerly of the En^lift digmffvd elcr^, and 
others holding CjnnfpicuOUs in the uniVcrtltles qt clfewh^e|j JidW 


pdlTefs^ diUrnguIlhed Kretary reputation* ^ tit% 

The B^eVqledt Affections next under : 


iecti»aiyaefif% 
SW^, Wgf 


ctions ttext un4«f »?vj|i!*r/’tad4 lateet 
from vinrofentfng iiBtel- 


y be con* 
itaeyneiut 
WNh 


iTw*l 
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thuik It n)Q6t prol>«^i>l^^ tjiat the improvemefit of intellect will on- 
ly excite men to ^n^kivaw them more carefully. In point of fact, 
it b«?lieved, nerer love a^y thing but wW ^ worthy of our 
love ; and it is a wise/ as weQ as an immutable l«w of nature, 
that we^ should most p| our love to the amiable qualities of 
those whom we live most constantly, to whom we can do 
inost good, and from wfanni we can receive most pleasure, rather 
than to higher exceUenoe With whiclyve have no con- 

nevion. ^ da 

The Malevolent Affection^i and Passions, Mr Forsyth thinks, 
arc of great use in sharpening the talents and developing the en- 
ergies of the people among whom they are exercised *, out they 
are degrading to the individual who is influenced by them, and 
v/jH inSllibly be checked and repressed by the gradual improvement 
of reason. 

The next chapter, *On the Passion of Avarice,’ contains some 
judicious observations, but bears marks of great precipitation ami 
ijiuccuracyi fie defines it, as usual, as the desire of hoarding ; 
anti then observes, that Sparta, Athens, and Rome, all fell be- 
fore this passion j and that no people has yet existed whom it has 
not been able to overthrow. Now, it is plain, we think, that it 
was not the desire of amaesing, but the desire of spending, that 
undermined the power and the virtue of these nations. Savtor 
armUf luxuria tncuhuit. In explaining the beneficial efects of 
this passion on society, he seepis again tQ confound it with thit 
reasonable care for comfortable subsistence, and that gfenerous 
Iqve of independence, which fptm undoubtedly the grei incen- 
tive to all regular industry- The practical observations, however, 
though not' new, are forcible and ssound* ‘ 

< h miafl often be reoellefted that riches of Uiem^Wes arc of no va- 
liic ; that though the purfuh of them may he ueceffary to roufc the ac- 
tivity of ignorant mcni yet that the pofle^ffiao of them to a» individual 
18 ol little importaucc todeed.^ Tf'hey can even fcldom be rendered the 
^eaos of doing godd, that is lo fey, of prodoeCog excellence* 
Tor although P/oilideooe improve* men tn an obBqUe ifenOucr, 'by lead- 
ing them to purfue wealth,^ yet to b^Iow it at once upon them has u- 
fually a contrary e|fe5l* Although rv^ry rich mao, then, oati do feme 
ham in the worUy he can much be beftdw hia 

rfehes au iimrlduelf jhl^^ii^ries^tbet'ii^^ him 

of at leiiA ftewa&iJfementio of We taieote*!* The fteft uf« 

of great th«^fore,«oiWi featteaing it* prudently 

mong Id to pmduceaa ea||mblc f that 

U to ta emt Jrt Om luwof imnpcdTary 

to theOi/» -But in w4o bo feared that 

of purfuifigw^^cAnma depree of wi^^iiini alwaya louder 
tie palbu of iaanooh dibigliotia md in hie mf ibwtMl or veVy high 

^ ^ * degree 
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degree of iitteHeAual ex<:eI1ence.» Tht only fecuHty again ft that |>afy 
lion wiltbe foun^ to eofrtfift in difcernment of what is tiulv 

valuable^ knd wdrthy of beiog^ fought after by a ratioaat ^ being. * 
p. a6.i>*a, . f . » , ^ ^ 

Theice ia notfiiltg'retttarkable in thd chatpt^rs on Self-I.ove, Art\^ 
bition, &e. After find a dissmation ‘ Oil th^ Passibn 

for Reforming the World/ of which magnanimous propen'jity Mr 
Forsyth has made y distinct and separate principle o| action j and 
has ascribed to it the conquests^ of Mahomet, the wars of the Pwc% 
formation, and those of the French Revolution, 'there is a gio it 
deal of good sense and sagacity in his concise views of these trails^ 
actions j but our limits will ho longer enable us to makh any ex- 
tract. 

After some observations on Joy^.and Grief, and die effects of 
Habit, the author comes to his review of , the Value of the Pas^ 
sions. This is a long chapter, and is written with very consi- 
derable ability. The result is, that though, in the’ infancy of hu- 
man reason, the agency of the passions is of incalculable utility 
in developing those energies, the value of which cannot then be 
understood, yet, as they accomplish this object at the risk of great 
degradation and much obstruction to our intellectual improvement, 
they ought to be repressed and extirpated as soon as wc come to 
perceive that the only true end of our creation is to promote that 
improvement in ourselves and in others. Some historical ^sketches 
of the progress of society are introduced to illustrate this proposi-. 
tion ; and the reasoning is summed up in the following tnanner. 

* In the mean while, it appears impcdfible to avoid admiring i}>e 
HdlFul manner in which the moral education of the human mind is c m- 
trived, and particularly the way in which the pafiions are rendered lub- 
fcfvient to our intelledual progreft, previous to the period at which we 
acquire fufficient difeernment to enaUe us to purfue dire^ly, and from 
our own choice, the object on account of which wc received CJtilUoce. 
Every one of the pailioni leads us to perform fome duiy, or to do the 
very fame adieus which an enlightened underftauding wo^ld have led 
U8 to perform: had we been poflefled of it. A complete knowledge of 
what 18 excellent, a^d worthy of purfuit, would induce us tlo pteferve 
ourfelvea, and to propagate our fpecies, tii^t intelUgeut beings may 
abound, and that rafon and virtue maybe cuHivated^on the earth, 
llie fame knowjcdgt have^led wifer betoga ^lO'^rcpel and to dif- 

arm unjuft violennci^ to tatett their talents in the cuhivacion of cveiy 
ait, to accumulate*^ the meatis^of fubfifteneci to bind togeihei focitiy 
by a reciprocity of good ofScCe, and to icek’diftini^ion and eminence* 
that they ittay be employed foe wife purpofes^ But hunger and tlnrft, 
luft, avarice, almbitioe,^ vanity^ and fcif*iove, induce U6 to porfue the 
fame objeds. The confequ^nce it, that when the h<*rron mff»d'HeC'>mea 
improved, and wc dtfcmrn our true fituation a id b.Sutft in thib vvoiid, 
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motive^ atf* ^ffioti^Vw fonaeFly. ^ 

^ Our Aon cto^e^ S€fcifei 4 jAi thfe ptii^afe diftfe pf 
nian, .^Vith some obsen^ationa on the condpai^tive a<itantages *o{ a 
eppcuiative and m strive Hfe | and pioceeds^ in Ae third paru tn 
consider the dutie$ man towards ms Orator. ^ ^ 

There is a gpod deal of dogmatism and harshness ih tSrfS p;art, 
and many things that arc likely to give odetiCO to those who are 
not aw^e that even Christian philosophers are m the practice of 
discarding reveiatipn entirely from their mindaj^when speculating 
on the principles and evidence of mete natural theology. In the 
chapter on the being of the Beity, he is a good deal perplexed 
with the metaphysical objection, that if all existence requires 4 
cause, the existence of the Dfeity should be explained in Ae same 
manner ; and that it is quite unphilosOpIiical and useless to have 
recourse an uncaused Deity, in order to avoid Ae difficulty of 
an uncaused world. He endeavours to get rid of the objettiOHj^ 
by some observations on the nature of mindj which, he says, we 
are only led to ascribe to a Creator, from the recollecdon and 
observation of its having had a beginning in human creatures ; 
but whit?b, in its own nature, seems to be independent and eter- 
nah We have no reason, therefore, for supposing Aat the Su- 
preme Mind ever had a^ beginning, or proceeded from an antece- 
dent cause. As to the attributes of the Deity, he admits all the 
qatural attributes on the ordinary grounds ^ but is inclined to de- 
hy absolute goodness 0» beneficence upon the peculiar gmunds of 
his own system | apd holds the other moral attributes of justice, 
&c. to be improperly ascribed to a being, who can neither h^ye 
errors nor dune& , 

In tw6 Subse^tot chapters * on Ae Nature pf the DiVirie Go-j 
yernment 6f the Dhi^rse, ‘ ,Mr Forsyth maintkins, and we think 
with great force of rjiaSon, that it is irffitlitely more rational to 
ascribe separate^ movement, and jhe cdntmUanc^e of every 
energyi^lo immldfety and in^ssanj: of the Supreme 

Bemi^tban to contci^^te the umyers^.^s a^reatm^chip^, Which 
P^fgrms, without fbe task tias been as- 
signed to it, .r, ' : 

f T|iut, at every moment, ' (fays our author) « by olglt and by 
^ ‘ ^ % day, 
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4 ay» ^jwring |th€ Upfe of ages# tfee^filept energy of the Author of the 
u^verfe ia d«cji|pied ia feiadtog tQgl&^hcr every particle of the rocks of 
i^hk^h the mountaias and.jtke ^Mi^ .gi^he of the earth are eompofQ4» 
find in prefling towar<fe tb«,o^e?afey^rjr flifgle drop of water that flows 
in fo many it is b^caufe his prefent pcJwcr 

is forini^g.aew ^ppilfehiJM^iojM, tlw lighter fubllances, 

according to.r^Us wlrioh be.uAiftaiaily obferve^ JEvery blade of every 
plant that grows -is ,an OJtenioft .pf his energy,;, and every feeling, and 
every a^ion of evety amitnaii on the earth, or in the waters, is an ira- 
mediifte effprt of his power : So that, in truth, the imivcrfe is nothing 
elfe than a continued work or exhibition of Divine power conflantly 
jrefeut and producing whatever exifts. ' 384, 38 j* 

He next proceeds to inquire whether the actions of *men are in 
like manner to be considered as the ^lecessary result of the Divine 
onlinanccsi and as part of the great system of action appointed 
and produoeil by his unceasing agency. This leads him to consider 
the celebrated controversy, as to the necessity or freedom, of hu- 
man actions, in which he takes part decidedly with tlie advocates 
of necessity ; and, after a very forcible summary of that argu- 
nv'nt, proceeds with much intrepidity to deduce and to appre- 
,nate the consequences that may follow from it. It is not true, 
he observes, that this notion degrades man to a machine; it ra^ 
ther exalts him to a god. 

< Neither is it true, * (he continues) ‘ that this opinion Ins a tcil« 
dency to climinifli the a^livity of, men. It even llimulatcs them to 
hifdier efforts, by the proud fenfe wdiich it infpires bf the excellence of 
their nature, and by the confidence which they learn to repofe in the 
invincible energy which fiipports their efforts and diTpofes of their t'X- 
ilLcncc. It is a notorious fa6t, in the hifiory of mankind, that the 
liigheft exertions of mti*epidity ahd of fortitude have in every age been 
produced by the belief of this principle. AAiIa the Ilun,' and Maho- 
met the Arabian, preached it with fuccefs to the harbarians of the 
North and the South, as the means of inCjiiring courage. I’he Stoics 
and the firft Chrillians taught it to their difciples as the fiire fource of 
iteadfaibefs and refignatipn. It never fails to produce that contempt 
of the dangers and the^plcafures of our prefent exiftence, v^hich, when 
well regulated, prepares the mind for the mod diincult undertakings. 
Accordingly, the vice into which thofe who believe this opinion ane apt 
'.to fall, is npt laiigpor or indolenqe^ but rafhnefs and eathuiiafm. The 
knowledge th^jt ^liejr days are nualbercd, enables them to enioy the pre- 
ient moment, and to regard every fpccies of future hazard with indif- 
ference. /I'^ie^lknowleclge that their life and their actions are produced 
and fu'pported iit 'Ovefy raohient by the immediate interference and elitn- 
gy of the 'iidt&r removed all anxiety frbm 

"their {bou^s,^!ihdtnfi>jrds t!fen> wifHTutt ^hfiaence in the future coli- 
duCl of the gieat Eping who condefeenda . to be continually oi^ipK^ 
^ with their 'cbtiCferns. i.v i . ' 

Ee4 * It 
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^ It id merely a fg^SK^ktive or theoretical notion# tiimt the belief of 
the {jircdeftination, or^tiecf^ty <d human adiona# tendency to 
minith the exertk^ of men* In real Sfr» we ntkher eait nor dlihk 
with lefs avidhy^jBf jpl^ure# becauk vit ^know^h^ Hunger and thirft 
form a ncce^y pm of our oonftitutios.. Not dots tlie|KK>r man bf 
hour with left tnduftiy for the ^tification of his appellee and^ fop* 
ply of his wants# beeaufe he fotfeca it to be hts'deftiny to dp fo dur- 
ing life. The career of avarice or ambition# of love or revenge# it not 
procoe4«>d io with lefs vigour# becaufe we feel ourfelves hun^ along 
by Che impi^ of in<fmible paifiona* The fore profped of fucceft 
does not dunmiAt our ardour. * p. 401# 402* 

It is no true# the author afterwards admits, that this opw 
nion is inr«^6ncileable with the notion of a future state of judicial 
rewards and punishments. It is impossible to suppose that the 
Deity shpuld be at ortce th^ author and the punisher of the same 
actions. Hiis difficulty he endeavours to overcome by a doctrine 
which, 'to miny, will appear very monstrous and immoral; and 
which we certainly think propounded with improper confidence, 
though it is supported with much ingenuity and strength of rea- 
soning, There is no moral evil, and no guilt, he maintains, in 
the eye of the Deity. Men resent certain actions which interfere 
with then happiness or improvement; but God sees all from a 
different m; uion ; and as he has made and ordained all in his wis- 
dom, he finds all tqudly goodnn its way. ^ tie creates 'the eti- 
yious man, lor the same reasoq that he creates the poisonous 
snake * he forms the ambitious m^n, for the same purposes as the 
lion and the tyger, ’ Ihty call forth prudence and skill in other 
men# and perfoiar an important part in training the iw hole species 
to intellectual energy and improvements He next attempts to 
leconcile this doctune with the subsistence of n^oral distinction ^ 
among mankind. 

^ although men caanpt properly he coilfidercd as poirtffing either 
iTicut or guilt towaids their Maker, yet they may vevy readily be'guilty 
towards each other, s^iid become juft objects of punifliment* This may 
i em parad^^Jsical ; but u is true. Ifaturc hab created certain animals 
j i a ftate of boftikty ^^.ch other. The wolf is at war with tibe lamb, 
aud thej,hawk witl; the partridge. Hfan is at war with many animals, 
hecaufe they are dangerous to hi» ftfety* Were a wild to rufti 
horn tfie forsft, and tp affault tlie village which we inhabit^ t^erc is no 
doubt fhat bQt|i the mclmatio^ and t}ie duty of ftlf-prefetvatidrt Woulil 
Jcad'us l^e^for tbe dplt^i^ion of the common enemy. But an am- 
Intjoua or If covetous man may be as dangeioua as a ^If or a hoft. If 
'^ny individual, tbet^foj^^ mfiff upon gratifying lus ay^ce# ftis ambi- 
tion^" or any ot hia othelf jMlons, not by xnduftry or but at th^ 

of the peac6''an^tHfe fafety of othersf^n heoai^l liecettary for 
pt^ardt/nd to ar4 to make war againft hfeh. i'f Wha^ 

V ' ' right 
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right ha9 man to pnniik orto^ptit tni'dc‘atli hi» brother, who, aa a ne- 
ceffary agent, w notgiilty of acooonlabk^ for his actons in the %bt of 
hia Mhker ?>^k ntay iaa *aiiE(weo^^ have the fame right to make 

waropoii ^ kave to make war upon a mad 

dogi opocr ««fuf{oi»t wotfi a<ferpent io^oiur way, or upon any 

other deftfOaivt^iJUtm^k 

« TK4 Creitorr of world ^6tiM hare made man at hid all bve 
and all kiodtieft s hut il he had dpne fb, *the moral world would have 
exhibited afoeoe of ief« variety,"' of left energy, and of lefa lldll. It ia 
by the rage of c<»tiflnfting paffiona in the fame aod in different breafts, 
that all the poilible diverfitiea of mind are produced, and that the ruU 
ing powewof mfon ia awakened, ci^erted, and improved in the humdn 
charadieri ^ He who is purfiiing hit enemy with fierce inimofity ; and 
he who 18 entering with s unbounded eagernefs into the (jua*‘r«l of bis 
friend ;-^he who ploughs the rough oeean infearcb of u'calth t and they 
who are lavifli of life in the purfuit of glory — .are all becoming flcilful and 
aftive beings. Amidfi the agitated ftate of things, which is produced 
by fo many pafiions, it often happens, indeed, that individuals refuft to 
fubmit their condu£l to any rational refiraint ; ahd that manktn^, in 
their own defence, are compelled to have recourfe to violence and fiauglu 
ter. But in fuch cafes, when we fay that a man is guilty and punifh- 
ablc, we mean, or at lead we ought only to mean, that he is formed with 
difpodtions which render his exifience inconfident with our fafety* When 
we dell toy him, the Author of this world difapproves^ not of our con* 
du^ ; but at the fame time, he regards the man whom wc call guilty at 
an ufeful being, whom he himfelf formed with wife intentions, andwhofe 
condud^ he renders valuable. — Let us guard then againd the thunder and 
the dorm, againft hunger and difeafe, againd the rage of wild beads, 
and of men who obey their paffionfe and not their reafon ; but Ict us 
not aiTert that deformity or that evil exids in the creation of God. * 
p. 413-**4 i6. 

We do not mean to hold out this reasoning as altogether un^* 
exceptionable or satisfactory ; but it is boldly and strongly urged, 
and is all|^ yve think, that can be said for the advocates of moral 
necessity. . . , , 

The next chapter, * on the Duties of Religion,’ begins with 
these sentences, which afford ajstriking specimen of the author's 
sagacity, of his coarseness, and of the unbecoming familiarity 
with which he occasiondly treats of subjects, thtit ought never to 
be approach^4 hiit with’ reverence. 

‘ There w no fubjedt upon which men have fa&erv into a greater va* 
rlety of errorp, pr bore ' g’rof» abfurditicB, than in their ideas of the 
fervices and duties tbiy bttght to perform to .^perior beinga. They 
have f^d^d> Ib^y have rejoiced. 

They have pfllS^ Jliicrificifis of meu and of illfammala for their gods to 
feed upon? Jlfeyliavc bui)t fine bbufes.jfpV tbcm to dwell in j they 
butted rhpenilf to pleafe the fmril of their divinities, and made con* 
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carta of tnufic to tljeif tarf ; tl»cy liav^e fonga m thair 

I i}>€y bay^^toro j[ha*V oyfn ik(h with ho^k# oi^ib J tlwy have 
wlihfd th^ir wit%)ttt <t8|fmg, atj^J g<MW fbtowi* 

daoeifid; they have re<i}#fw 4 ^imi 9 »aveahl$ on a 
fpt thfjr have gotielong journeys^ fhey ha^c a^ plays j 

they h,Am^^f^ie(ji?themfelve8 4 the)^ have given motley to t, they 
pebhlc$ ip ihoe^ ; and, in ^Ort, there i^rc^ly 
^ that the hpman imi||;iki^t{oi7 eai> d^viiei which has tiot 

been cffipio^ed by fomebody or oihfr to pleafe hia God. 

^ f '‘All iH^e errovs have arifeti from improper ideas of the pi vine Na- 
tore/'' MSinkInd are al’&aya willing to fancy tbTat their Maker differs on* 
ty from thenofelves in the degree of his power to do good or ill. They 
are always; therefore^ attempting to eftablifh a commerce with him, to 
confill of flattery, gifts, fervices, and fubmifGoft on their own fide ; and 
00 the fidei-of^the Deity, of prote^loo, good health, long life, fine 
weather, gdod lock, and happinefs in another world. Even after they 
have become fenfible of the abioidity of this pretended traffic, and are 
facisfied that their appointed employment is to at^ with propriety in 
their fitMation jn life, ftrll they are willing to fuppofe that the favour of 
the Rulrr pf the tioiverfe, like that of the rulers of this woild, may at 
times be more fuccefsfully attainted by a fpirit of humble dependence, of 
llattery, and of falicitation, than by ftnoufiy and ileadily performing 
the bulineis aHoUed to tlicm. Hence has anfen the high vplue which 
weak minds are xontinually fetting upon devotion. They fee that at- 
tendance pod flattery at the court of a prjnce are often a furfr> road to 
preferment than the lougeft and moll laboiious fervices performed to the 
^te ; «nd they imagine that the fame mode of feeking prefeiraent will 
b« iiKcefeful at the court of Heaven. This notion gave rife to the 
practice of men and women retiring from the world and its bufintfi, to 
-devote themftlvcs, as they faid, to God ; and it dill gives nie to the 
idea that we have duties to perform towards God diff-tent from tbofc 
actions which We ought to perform for the benefit of othci men oi of 
ourfelves. * p. 4^3-*— 24. 

la spite of ^11 this, however, Mr Forsyth approves of public 
worship in th^ present imperfect state or our intellectual enei- 
gies, and rebuked profane sw'earers with tlie severity of a presby- 
terian Justice. The only duties he can conceive as owing to t!ie 
Deity, are resignation to his will, and an humble imitation of 
his virtues. 

vThe next chapter, containing a comparison of different reli- 
gions, is filled with much miscellaneous matter. The last h on 
a future of existence. Mr Forsyth is irtdlmed to indulge in 
pigling befief ; but only to a certain extent/ and upon rea- 
stms and condi^bnisf^df hi^ Own. The greatei^^^^tOf the com- 
|ji|N!in^ reasons for reckoning upon iHiihortalfty,^ Hb tfonsiders' as 
yui^ unsatisfactory^ and grounds bis ^i^iSacrif ^tireiy 

" ‘upbh 
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ujpon the capatky ef peirpdtual and unlimited improvement which 
aei^s^o bei0i% to tlie' Human understanding. But as all under*** 
sCandtngi inf eareer of improvement, so he 

thfeW^TO^i?ie?Wlhoitafity‘1v^^ the let of those who shall 

ha:fe ifede th^^dtsdt^res^ drOtthy of it by vi^rous advances in the 
eolirst^^ 6f itfl|)toVemept % and msit those whose atten-. 

tion h^s befen emiteY tmgrossed with sensual or worldy pursuits* 
will ceasfe^ td'exUt with the dissoIutioO of that body to which all 
their habits have a relation. The volume concludes with an 
oriental apologue, entitled ^ the vision of Hystaspes, * in which this 
peculiat vtew of immortality is mpre fully unfolded* 

Such i^ the substance of Mr ForsytVs book, which appears to 
us in all places to indicate an understanding rather vigorous than 
refined, and presents us with more proofs of the author’s confi*>* 
deuce in his own powers, than of the pains he has taken to 
guard against their occasional insufficiency ; he writes, we think, 
like a man of strong and acute parts, who is not very deeply 
studied in the subjects upon which he is occupied, and who finds 
it easy to persuade himself that the difficulties which he has not 
surmounted need not be attempted by another, and that there 
is nothing more to be seen than what has presented itself to his 
eye. There is something intrepid and manly in the consistent 
independence of his argument ; but, though there is no asperity 
or controversial acrimony, there is an ungraceful tone of irrever- 
ence towards other philosophers, and somewhat too much of a 
cold and unfeeling dogmatism. 

His style is perspicuous and forcible ; but it is never engag- 
ing or elegant, and is sometimes exceedingly homely and vulgar. 
There are some passages, indeed, where this plain, low, and 
simple distinctness produces a very ludicrous effect. Thus, to- 
wards the beginning, he says, * Shaxespeare represents OtMh i/te 
Moor as giving this account of the kind of courtship by which 
he, ihou^ a i^k man, contrived to win the affection of a beau-^ 
tiful ’ And in a still more important passage^ 

which is meaftt for a declamation oi^ the uncertainty ot all hu*- 
man enjoyments^ we meet wiA the following delectable climax. 
‘ We must sow the seed, though a stranger may reap the harvest, 
and we uccum^lgte treasure to be enjoyed by others ; evefi the 
dinner fcfrjp'4^ wifkh w have atreadg prepared my h ^tm by an^ 
cither. ’ The sapie laudable love of precisian leads him into cer- 
tain littl^ r^duiid^d;MCue% of expreesipnr which have a singular efr 
feet in violate our customary habits of speak- 
ing. Thus# pf Ae lu^an race in general, he never 

pan, by any prj^vail on hamself to use the common ap- 

pellation of ^ iden,’ Di^t, with a due regard to the real state of 

the 
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the fact, unif<»flrtiy pstys^ * men and wmin^\* and'irt the same 
taste we have the An^aa j ^ Antoninua tihe Roman 

Emperor^’ atijl < ^loition king of the Jpws.^ There ^are several 
other biomishet of, style r but as the author utterly^espises the 
character of 4 fine writer, we shall not gratify him by pointing 
them ant. * * * ' ' ^ 





Vltl. An Account of the Life of Dr Samuel Johnson^ from 
his Birthy to his Elevenin Tear^ Irntten htmself To *whch 
are addedy Orlpnal Letters to Dr Samuel Johisony by Miss Htll 
Boothiyy ^rom the MSS. preserved by the Doctor^ and nonv tn pnf-- 
session of Richard Wrtgltty Surgeony Proprietor of the Mm um 
of Antiquities y See,, Lichfield, pp. 140. Small j8vo. Lomlm. 
Philips. 1805. 

Tn justice to the memory of Dr Johnson, who, more than any 
other eminent man, has been fated to sufler from the imp -r- 
tinence of biographers and collectorb, we shall preface the few 
remarks which these pages have suggested, by stating, from the 
editor’s own account, how they happen to come before tlie piib- 
He. A few day» before his death, the Doctor ordered his manu- 
scripts to be indiscriminately committed to the flames \ judging, 
doubtless, that they contained nothing worth preserving % at any 
rate, resolved to use the unquestionable right which every au- 
thor has over his own literary property, by preventing any post- 
humous publication of his writings. His servant, brancis Bar- 
ber, however, to whom this confidential office was entrusted, 
thought proper to secrete a small part of the papers, piobably 
rather as a relic of his master, than with any view to gain ; and 
the consequence of his disobedience was, that, after his death, 
his widow sold them to Richard Wright,, a collector of curiosi- 
ties, who resolved to print and sell them, and easily found a 
vender. And thus, by the combination of all these accessaries, 
the breach pf ttust, which was, perhaps, venial in Barber, has be- 
come the tne^ of oi^ce mpre bolding up his maater to laughter. 
We say, t^^ghterj for when the vs^orld reads the wtetched 
trifles so cmluiry recorded in this fragment of biography, they 
will laugSr at Johnson’s expense, without reflecting that the ab- 
surdity pf the production consists entirely in its publicity, and 
that t^y alone are answerable for it, who have combined to 
|)rinff i| forward, contrarjfto the will of the author. 

' the fragment fo Dr Jphuson’s h^^ndwTitlng had b?en 

procured 
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procured by such mean^ :a^.the^>ithe question nott occurred how 
it couM ho made intsO a vpltime^i sMor was this a matter of easy 
solution '5 fpr-the relk* and interesting* fto 

use the-editor%expres#tr)i vfes ,dnl3^ptlyi$o small, that all the 
resouticesof tfe^eking^outart^^typcs, and margins, seem- 

ed to be set at defiance* ' Fortunately, occurred, that a Miss 
Hill Boothby had written some letters , to^r Johnson, and Mrs 
Piozzi had published some letters from Johnson to Miss Boothbyt 
so, by printing a number of the; former, which, it must be owned 
have some relation to Johnson, and reprinting several of the lat- 
ter, a.volume 'has" been at^ length accomplished, calling itself, 

^ ^ Life of jyt Johns6tif hjf himself ’ Of this, volume, however, 

‘ the occupies exactly t went y-four, very small, and widely 
printed, pages, being equal in size, and not, much inferior in im- 
portance, to the penny books sojd by Mr Newberry for the use of 
children. Of ^these things our readers shall judge, and also of 
the merits of Miss Hill Booihby* 

The information contained in this « early biography * of the 
great English rribralist, may be compressed within limits suffici- 
ently narrow. The man-midwife who assisted his mother, said , 
at his birth, * There is a brave boy ; * but he was at first thou^t 
to he deadf and could not c*ry.. * In a few weeks, ^ proceeds Dr 
Johnson, * an inflammation was discovered on my buttock, which 
was at first, I think, taken for a burn, but soon appeared to be 
a natural disorder. ]it swelled, broke, and healed. * P- I 9 / 
boil being thus settled, we, have an historical sketchdt anTssue ni 
his arm $ some notices of his had eyes and scrofulous I^abit } 
and a narrative of his adventures on being taken up to liondon 
to be touched by Queen Anne* The most remarkable incidents 
in this expedition, are the following : * I remembered; a little dark 
room behind the kitchen, where the jack weight fell tl^rbugh a 
hole in the floor, into which I once slipped , my seem 

to remember that I played' with ^ a string and^bf^B V^^^ W 
cousin Isaac John^n gave me, ^nd that ther>'^ iwaa,? >vdh a 
white collar, and' :a dog calted Chops, that Jeap^. ; 

but I know nc3* 4^hethef T remember the tWhg b*? of ^ 
p. 16, 17i Furthermore on: hiigr rctum^^^m was 

sick, . »^hkh/disgpsted:*^^ Tondlcd,^ 

fii$; "'mother 

kn?W 

narrsHvo account of few. 

school 

speclm^.-' 
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of Dr '^(knsw. Jaa« 

* On Thur^y a^iliMdl ^rtfoiPbli JBTap^ karoed by heart, 

and on Fr^y mortdflg the k<Gn» iixUSBfep t afa' fr veperted t I beliere, 
not thofe in Helvibtia. On Bcidfly4a(terta3Mai%t lean^ 6«ms ; 1 
fiippofe that other boy$ atightt 'Ay ^heir -but oS thk 1 have 

now no diSiPl^ .remerobtaotst.^ s Qfm WA to «*e ajwaye 

plca9ng),apd,^e »« 

‘ learned ^ AccidWt^i'wr* had klhial^ 

two k|^s. The hoys^at ctme,ttt fehool i)tttwg^,.tya))^thc^ Acci* 
deoce twice throngh befbte thiey’}«V«'^ it by -v i, 'M > < 

^ * When we learned Propria qpa ,«nr patte^ were in Ac” 

cidence } when we' learmd As in Prjfiotif out par^Si wene in tl^ Acci* 
dence and Propria qune Martins ; When w^ learned Sysstanis, in the; form* 
er thtce. Propria qua JUaribus I cohld reMat“ydih^t any effort of re- 
c^eAioU. 1 uiedeo rtpeat it to my n^^er 'and 1^Ai'|bhnlfQn ; and 
remember, that I once went aa far as Intddte &f the paragraph, 
“ Mafcula dicuntor monofytlaba, ’* in a dream. * .p. ao, 2t. 

His tenth year is occupied wit^^sipiilar schopl ^noedotes, and 
also with a severe character of aoW of his relatl^ps. < r«" 

spect to himself wc only find tt^o ^acts noticed t t^t he was 
much pleased with a whip which had a rattle,, aijd wropi of it to 
his mother ; and that on a visit to his aunt he ate po . much of a 
boUed leg of mutton, that she used to talk of it, and his mother 
said it would h^dly ever be forgotten. After .a few mom details 
of what they read at school, how Often they were fiunished, 
what the master said, and what the usher said p 'this ' curious 
and interesting’ woik breaks off, as we before stated, at the 
twenty-fourth page. 

Then foHow Miss Hill Boothby’s letters, Which make up the 
volume. Of this lady, Dr Johnson said, ‘ that she had the 
best imders^nding ho ever met with in any hdp»n being. ’ Of 
a person so praised by such a fctitic, the epistolary correspond- 
ence may well excite interest. But, alas'? We r^liidbutTeW pages 
of it, before wc recollect that the authbr was a ^nd suspect 
that her critic was in love. In*^ faCf,' letters 6f a'l^s^ Interesting 
nature have not hitherto. We belxeye, been off&^'Qjji’td m^f in- 
discriminate i(a|e for letter-reading, wWch dtscittg^Md the pre- 
sent wenerattdm iWytldhsIst of ftliis Boothmfff a:|^i^riOn 'for 
Ihr J^sofl^ 'he^tiib ^takjto'dttdlsr h^' pustf^rtion, 

andWtids Iw ^iung ip^^teed 

v^ cwtfonatenfc jand'i^qhl^ratffi^we'fsW advfei^'^df'a betrous 
nature, l^ch, we . nSf ‘Hft’Wj si%as ' io ‘pW* ^oufght 

her'eorr^^hdent’'swt>d'ii^‘i«^'oi^2S®ii^ m^didd' r^eaps, and 
othdr^M dbctbMW^l^P^W'diU ladfp 

hekld^'ftpn* timb fetf ner'nephe'Ws 

stn^weces.' The s®blb ^pttoiary coni- 

me^, seems' tbihdve tied^l®&*’'BBMRh^a**"adinjraJlic(tt bf Dr 

* ' ' * Johnson’s 
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Johnson^s writings ; and it must be confessed, that, considering 
the relative magnitudes of thtj^wo correspondents^ she' deals it 
out as if .she were Sufficiently s^sible Of its high value. She 
seems rather tb patronise and -^ter Dr Johnson^s merit, than 
to lay her dOYOtion |rt hto feet/ in the style Of Richar^^^ 
male cort^pdndento^ andi indeed, in this ^particular, Miss Bpoth^^ 
by differs so ftiuch frohl all the other" induces which we have 
seen pf ladies honoured' with the friendship' of gteat men, that 
one can scarcely avoid thinking there must have been a little 
mi5stufe of a more tender passion m the case, at least ‘^on John- 
son's part. In' the following advice, she has mingled ipore flat- 
tery than she mnially bestows on him.. 

* 1 am enabled to march on ftcadiiy with my (hattered fratne ; hpvv 
long, 1 think not of, but watt cheerfully for ^ * / 

“ kind Nature's iignal of retreat ” 
whenever it pleafes God. 

< 1 hope, however, to fee you the author of a Great DiBitmar^ before 
I go, aftd to have the pleafure of joining with a whole nation in your 
npplaufc : and when you have put int<f their hands the means of fpeak-* 
ing and writing the Englifh language with as much purity and proprie- 
ty as it is capable of being fpoken and wrote, give me leave to tecom- 
.mend to you your future fludics and labonrR— let them all be devoted to 
the glory of God, to exemplify the true ufc of all languages and tongues* 
The vanity of all human nvtjhet^ you have finely and forcibly proved : 
what is then left for you, but to feek after certain and permanent happi* 
nefs, divine and eternal goods, „ " 

(“ Tbefc goods he grants, who grants the power to gam, *<• ) 
and, with all the great talents beftowed on you, to call Others the 
fame piufuit ? How (hould I rejoice to fee your pen vjholiy employed 
in the glorious Chriftian caufe ; inviting all into the ways of pleafant- 
ntfa ; proving and difplaying the only paths to peace! Wherever you 
have chofen this moft interefting {ubj<r£l of Religion in yaur RaiphlcrSt 
I have warmly wilhed you never to chufc any other, ' p. j6^8. 

We giv.e this, lady full cretlit for excellent iixteut5onS;in those, 
as well as some other lectures of tKe same devout teodoncy, which 
f.he delivers in her letters. But as they are absolutely the only 
things in the least degrep resembling discussion ot* remark, in the 
whole of her effusions, we must venture to doubt whether they 
be sufficient tb\support the character given of her by Johnson^ 
and quotetl above; that she had the very b^t understanding he 
had ever seen 'm any human . being. Indeed, when her piety 
finds a vent for itself m verse, we hnd a still less call to admire 
)ier. Thus, even the devoutne^s of the poetry (in p. 44. ) abqut 
Gilead and t)wine love, can in riowise excuse its wretched taste* 
Ihe correspondent of Johnson lived., too long after the days of 
tlopkins, to enclose su<i^ lines as these in her epistles. 
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■ Johnson, Jan. 

« The fovcreign Balm for every beart-fclt wound 
•‘Is only in the Heavenly Gilead found : 

“ Wbate’er, &c. and fa forth, down to 

<c VVifdoni Divine muft cure, 

“ And Love infplre, which All things can endure* 

But perhaps it was in her character, in the strength of her 
mind, that Dr Johnson discovered the best of possible under- 
standings* Accordingly, this publication furnishes an instance 
of her fortitude under afflictions, which is edifying. * O, ’ — 
(says she, talking with lightness and resignation of her calami- 
ties) * O — cliaiscs and such tilings are only transient disquietvS. 
1 have, on a line still day, observed the water, as smooth as glass, 
suddenly curled on the surface by a little gust of air, and pre- 
sently still and smooth again. No more than this are my chaise 
troubles. Like Hamlet’s ghost, ’//V his gone, ’ p. 96, 97. 

That Dr Johnson highly esteemed this lady, there can be no 
doubt. In tlie course of his attempts to eke out the present vo- 
lume, the editor has inserted a prayer from his ^ Prayers ttnd Mc^ 
ditatiotiSf ’ composed on the occasion of her death ; and in one of 
the letters to her, taken from Mrs Piozzi’s collection, we find 
him prescribing for her bodily infirmities with an anxiety so ami- 
able, and, at the same time, a quackery so amusing, that we can- 
not refrain from transcribing the passage. 

• Dear angel, do not forget me. My heart is Full of tendernefe. 
Give me leave, who have thought mu^'li on medicine, to propofe to 
you an cafy, and, I think, a very probable remedy for iudigeftion and 
lubricity of the bowels. Dr Lawrence has told me your cafe. Take 
an ounce of dried orange-peel finely powdered; divide.it into ferupks, 
and take one fcruple at a tinie in any manner ; the heft way is perhap's 
to drink it in a glafs of hot red port, or to eat it firfi, and drink the 
wine after It, If you mix cinnamon or nutmeg with the powder, it 
were not worfe ; but it will he more bulky, and io more troublefomc. 
This is a medicine not difguiling, not coftly, eafily tried, and, if not 
found ufeful, ealily left off. 

‘ L would not have you offer it to the Do(flor as mine. Phyficians 
do not love intruders ; yet do not lake it v/ithoiu his leave. But dr* 
not be eafily put off, for it is in my opinion very likely to help you, 
and not likely to do you harm ; do not take too much in hafie ; a Icru- 
pic once in three hours, or about five fcruples a day, will he fufficienfi 
to begin ; or Icfs, if you find any averfion. I think ufing fugar with it 
might be had ; if fyriSp, ufe old fyrup of quinces ; but even that I do 
not like. I fiiould think better of coriferve of floes. ^ P-,*37 — 3^' 

Tliis volume having quite left Dr Johnson near the beginning, 
and gone to Miss Hill 13oothby, concludes, not inconsistently, with 
her epitaph from the pen of her nephew, ‘ the present Sir Brook 
Bootbbv, ’ wljo, wc will venture to assert, inherits a large share 
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of his late aunt’s poetical vein. From this ‘ Tribute, ’ wc canno^' 
afford to extract much ijt justification of our culoglum. Sullied 
it to attract the notice of tire lover of genuine poesy, by the iol 
lowing touching picture* 

‘ Her foul, too lie^lveialy for an houfe of clay, 

Soon wore its earth.budt fabric to decay ; 

In the laft ftruggles of departing brea^, 

S/>e fan& hr Soviour gild ih hd of 

~ ** Blcft Lord, 1 come ! My hope*? have not been vain. ** 

Upon her HftrleCs cheek extatic fmiicB remain. ’ p* 144. 

Wc have dw^elt longer upon this patched volume than its valu^ 
might seem to require, in order to satisfy such of our readers a'> 
only know it by title-page or advertisement, that no publication 
ever was so misnamed 5 and that the present rage for memons^ 
which infects the public, has seldom given birth to a more bare- 
faced attempt at duping it. Wc wished aUo to record our opi- 
nion freely upon the hurtful consequences of holding out encoui- 
agem^t to persons entrusted with manuscripts to betray their du- 
ty, and bring them before the world, for whose eyes they were 
never intended. 'J'his remark applies to as much of the volume 
as comes from the pen of Dr Johnson. It signifies less what may 
be said of Mbs Boothby \ though we are not wjthoiit hopes that a 
fair avowal of the unfavourable judgement which every one must 
form of such compositions as hcr>, notwithstanding their claims to 
mercy, as the posthumous works of a female autligr^ will have 
some effect in checking the ease with which partial or careless le- 
Jations now suffer the repositories of their axic^stois to be searched 
by common publishers, whenever a book of anecdotes, ot lives or 
letters, is to be manufaeturedi > 


Art. IX. Riicfie*/ches sur h Ttrds ie phs ratule de f Usage cks 
Foutes, fhe^ ks Amiem, Par M; 'L. Dutens, Histori®graphe 
du Roi de > la Grande Bretagne, de la SoctetS Royale de ton- 
dres, 3c e. &c. ' 4ftp: pp. d7. Deboffe, Londres, 1305. 

object of this dUser^ion b ’to ;shbw 
constfuctioh pf thp arch , waji known to and 

was m practip,, t'vep from .the rgpsi r^ periods , of antiqui- 
ty. This opjnioh is ^upp'dritf^ii ^ yariety citations 

from ancient arid modem. Wri'f^^sV by deduced 

from the actual f remains of ancient buildings, as well as from 
the description of thhse which ate, no more. Notwith- 
standing the vast range.of rime;;ahd place which Mr Dutens has 
embraced — from Egypt, to Judia, Jud:^a to Greece, and, 
VoLi Yii. HOi 14. Ff from 
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from Gteocc to Italy', he has not been able to sari^jfy us of the 
truth of his position r and we ate still of the vulgar opinion^ tliat 
the Scientific construction of the arch was entirely unknown to 
the ancients before* the time of Alexander the < 3 rtat As the 
invention of the arch is art event of the utmost importance in 
the progfO^s of architecture, ami one of the most intferestmg 
objects of mearth connected ivith its history 5 we may be per- 
mitted to enter more largely upon this subject, and to follow 
Mr Dutens^ more closely than the magnitude of his work, if 
considered independently of its erudition or fhe fame of its au- 
thor, might seem to demand. 

The author's first care is to present us with severaf words, 
which he saya^arc always exj^lained m dictionaries and by trans- 
lators, as arch, vault, or dome 5 and having determined this 
point, he contludes, that wherever these words are fonml, an 
argument is discovered, along with them, for the establishment of 
his hypothesis. ^ That all these words may have been employed 
to signify the terms above mentioned, is undoubtedly true 5 out 
before Mr llutcns can expect our assent to his opinion, it is ne- 
cessary for him to show that they do not admit of any difFeien' 
iiitcrpietation, and that they arc used by the larly nvrier^ ns de- 
scriptive of arches scientifically construtted. In the first place the 
primitive and orlginat sigrtificaiion of can only be the ne« 
cessary connexion, arising from the touching or junction of pjirs:. 
from tango ; and in thi;> Sense it is used by the 

early writers, from which it came to signify the circumfeicnrc 
of a wheel, or the wheel itself. Thus, Euripides. 

Every circular figure was in like manner Called aps'n : ^ and tin 
word, III luter ages, was also applied to the circulat tcimination 
of churches, wheflier thq roof was arched or perfectly flat. 
h simply shears, or scisSars 5 and if it be tlie form pro- 
duced 'by the opening of this instrument which has been ad- 
opled in architecture, it gives us tire Idea of a pointed roof, 1 1- 
tner than one of a circular shape. In after times, it appean to 
have been synonymous with npsit, ^ We shall have occasion to 
discuss the meaning of the word more at large, in the 

course of the following pages; suffice it to e,ay, that there is 
^wrefy n^son w befkve that it merely signified a circulat building, 
wittout any reference to the form 6f the roof j and, that it may 

' b.- 

** 

t5v at Hxa^doeeu Htfychiu® 

in loco. ' ' 
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be applied to a building with a pointed, as well as a round roof, 
the subjoined passage from Hesychiiis will show. ® We shall 
however proceed to consider, separately, the various arguments 
which Mr Dutens adduces in support of his opinions. 

The two first examples are drawn from periods of the highest 
antiquity 5 and after having sufficiently expatiated on each, Mr 
Dutens concludes by observing, that we cannot desire stronger 
proofs of the existence of arches from the most remote ages* 
The first is, the Treasury of Miiiyas at Orchomenus, in Boeotia, 
said to have been built about 1350 years before the Christian 
ccra ; and the other, the tomb of Agamemnon and his charioteer 
Eurymedon, at Mycenae, erected about 1200 years before the 
same period* There is much confusion in the description of the 
Treasury of Minyas by Pausanias : it was certainly round, and 
the roof was not pointed *, but there is no word of a dome. It 
probably was built by the stones projecting internally, until they 
nearly met at the top, when it wavS covered by a single stone, 
which, according to Pausanias, regulated the symmetry and pro- 
portion of tlve building \ alluding, no doubt, to the regular grada- 
tion of the stones both in form and magnitude, in every direc- 
tion from this central covering.. As there are no remains of this 
monument, it is difficult to speak concerning it with much accu- 
racy ; but if it be of the assigned date, must be surprised to 
find no allusion to it, either in Homer or Herodotus ; although 
they both frequently mention Orchomenus- Goguet denies the 
antiquity of this edifice ^ upon this ground*, but Mr Dutens 
maintains it is alluded to by Homer, and quotes the passage 
where Achilles declares * he would not wed the daughter of Aga- 
memnon, although she brought for her doWer tv/enty times the 
wealth which enters Orchomei|us.' Now it is very certain, from 
this and other passages of ancient writer3> that Orcliomenus *wa$ 
one of the most opulent and flourishing cities of the a^e ; but 
as for the particular Treasury i« dispute, we ,can no more con- 
ceive it to be alluded to in this passage, timrt We should imagine 
a person talking of the wealth of Londotl, to speak necessarily 
with reference tp the mdividual edifice called the Bank; Hero- 
dotus is perfectly silent respecting it* / 

The Tomb, Treasarf> or Te^nipJe of Agamemnon, still exists at 
Mycenae, probably in the state m Wlfich u was left by the Argi^ 

f f ,2 ans> 
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Hcfych. in loc* 

** Goguet, t. 2. lib. a. Kipg's Munlrrifnla Antiq. vol. a* 222* 
ef feqq^ Homeri II. liBv 
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wiiSty after tl^e destruction bf tlie city in the 78tli OJytnpiad ; * that 
is to say, entire a^, to the hihhling, though despoilec! of its inter- 
nal c}ecoration$, „ t^iis >tlj[fice is ;pe?haps^ the ^st'$ingular in 
Greece, fpQit) the st^te of presorvatiQri inVhich it still ex- 
J^ts, extremely: worthy of. iiftentidrt. It is a cone of fifty feet in 
dianietcr> and as many in heights' Nearly One half of the building 
is below the ground, which JVasf been excavated for that purpose, 
although the, wiipJe be covered Mth earth, and presents to a be- 
hoUer the external appeamnee of a|tumiffus, about twenty-five or 
thirty feet high* It is compost^ of enbrrhous masses of a very 
Jiard brkeda, or fibrt of puddingstone : the block, in particular, 
over the door-way (which diminishes very much iti breadth at the 
top, after the.Egyptian manner) is no less than tliirty feet in length, 
fifteen in breadth, and live in tlnckness. I'hi'S extraordinary edi- 
fice lias, obviously been raised by the internal projection of one 
stone, over another,, until tlic7 nearly meet at the top ; tJie curved 
form and smoothdeb being previously given to each. The cen- 
tral stone at the top has been removed, along with two or tlirce 
others 5 and yet the building remains as durable as ever, and v/ul 
probably last to the end of time ; w'htch would scarcely appear 
Jikelvi if this had been the keystoue* and support of the whole 
<‘difice. We conceive the Treasury, of Minyas to have been con- 
structed in a similar manner, and that the central stone, wdiich 

' covered 


* 460 years E. C. Paufanias fays that envy in the Argives, becanfi. 
the inhabitants of Mycenae lhared with the l/ucedemonians the glory oJ 
Thermopylas, was the occafion of ‘its dellrndlion. I'he nature and def- 
tination of the edifice in queilion is doubtful. , Paufanias fays that the 
tomb of Agamemnon was amongft the vitins of Mycena*. Mvmvm h 
‘tm &c. ; whereas this is at fome diftahee from the walls. He 

alfo deferibeS the fubterraiieous treafuiy of Atrcus and bis dcfcendanls, 
as beirig in the fame place. xAt rm 

it 6/i(rttv^itiripi(rt tSv ^<rxv. This agrees fingularly well in 

every thing but the exa^ pbfition. If it mull amis be a tomb, h- 
tnentions that Clytemneftra and ^giftheus are buried at a fimrt difianct* 
from the walls. rk 

But we imagine that the< iojtcmDing fpace tlic ancient 

walls and this edifice was formerly inhabited, vand included by Paufanias 
in the niins of W[|C,en« : which ia the itiq^e jvpbablc, as the circuit of 
the ponderous ^ malfive wallsrfaid toha^ beeii built bv the Cyclops, 
and which ftiH remain, is fo , confined ; and the ground ftfelf bears fome 
marks of habitations. We therelore conclude this to have been the 
Treafuiy of Atreus ; but whatevei^ may have been its ufe, thus much 
is certain, that it js of the fame ftupendoua materials and worknianfliip 
as^ the walls, and very nearly, if not precifely cyeval with the time td 
their eri*£tion. , 
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covered it also, had nothing iiiore to do witli the tlian as \t 
might regulate the symmetrical ioiroi ol eaeh. 

Mr Dutens next examines the plates ol’ varluds travels in Egypt*, 
with the descriptions of travellers j and concUul:s, as a thing of 
course, that all buildings an that country must \y.) of the highest 
antiquity; entirely ^getting that it wiis long under Greek atui 
Roman dominion, and that every species of inagniiiceuce known 
to either, was introduced into that luxurious regii)n. \V find the 
works of the Roman Emperors in abundance throughout the whoie 
country, and even in Upper Egypt, amongst the ruins of Tlicbcb 
and ’^rentyra. There is no doubt that we shonll place to their ac** 
count, or to that of some people ia later the erection (if 
arched 'buildings, wheresoever they may be found. S*dme 'which 
are cited by our author c;^rry the necessity (if this along with 
them. For instance, when Paul Lucas talks of a bridge ol brick 
having fifteen arches, we recognize at once the Roman work. 
Aqueducts also must have been of Roman introduction ; for we 
know that the Egyptians themselves always conveyc^d their wateii' by 
moans of canals. Pococke and Nonlep describe several bridges 
and aquodu(:ts, , but. uniformly represent them af=r worfe of the Sa- 
racens or Turks. Norden, in particular, gives a description of 
the bridges near the pyramids of Memphis, with a Saracenic: in- 
scription found on tliem, of which he says there are several, f 
We are referred to the plates and descriptions by Detioii, of the 
temples of Apollinopoljs Magna at Edfou, and of Thebes at 
Kournou. It is true, in the. views above mentidtied are seen a 
variety of, buildings containing arches ; but y^y o’nly request’ 
reader to turn to the, work in question, atul to pronounce if jiny 
thing more be necossary to prove that they are of ihbdern Con- 
struction, than the representation there given of tfibih. Those ac 
Edfou are absolutely scattered allfout, within the very Pirqu^oltind 
Cell itself of the, temple ; and in Denon^s (ie(icripti<ii| of fhd ruins 
at Kournou, to which Mr Dutens has die hoWness '(o’ we 
find the following words. ^11 est encombrf dc 
briques modernes, qu; se component tres pittore:sqy^i,ent ave.c la. 
severite du style antique du. monument^ et sqn- 4^ delabre- 
ment. ’ ^ Nordeu-aiso mentions the modern buif^iuga, of the 
Arabs at Edfoii. ** Bdt it wer^ ; ridiculous; tp dwell Icmg upon 
assertions that refute themselves. ^ . /v 

Mr Dutens quotes the plates'of Paul Lueus; to show that there 
w^ere arches in. the Labyrinth ; 'arid Says, the silence of Pococke 
concerning theth is no proof to the contrary, as' he did not visit 
r- ' F'f ^ ' "'''.the 

* Nordea, tom. !• pi. 0 ^, ' Dcifoa^ il. p. 

^ lom. 
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the remains of this edifice ; and that, in fike rfianner, the testi^ 
mony of Herodotus is insufficient, as he only describes the upper 
part of the buHdiug; not Iiaving been permitted to view the apart- 
ments below ground. The minutely detailed and particular 
description pf Herodotus, however, is perfectly sufficient to 
show that ihere were no arches in the buildings above ground^ 
which he did c^tamine ; and is therefore a sufficient refutation 
of the antiquity of those represented by Paul Lucas. Pococke, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary assertion of Mr Dutens, did 
visit the Labyrinth, and gives a detailed account of it. He even 
montions a sort of gateway, where he observed something like 
the mdications of an arch, which, he adds, would have made 
him doubt of its antiquity, if there had been evident signs of 
that kind of architecture. ^ It is, indeed, k strong presumptive 
proof against Mr Dutens, when we find him obliged to neglect 
PncOcke and Norden, the most accurate of travellers, as affording 
him no assistance, and to fly for support to such an author as Paul 
Lucas, whose very napie is almost synonymous with mistake and 
error. 

However magnificent the structures of Semiramis at Babylon 
may have been, there is so much uncertainty in the whole story, 
and there are so very few really authentic notices to direct us, 
that little or nothing can be established from the Scanty informa- 
tion we possess. Strabo talks of hanging gardens supported by 
vaulted roef^. ^ Diodorus mentions the same objects, and pro- 
ceeds to describe an arched passage pt tunnel under the Euphrates, 
which he says was twelve feet high, without reckoning, accord- 
ing to Mr Dutens, the arched roof. Tlik roof, however, if it 
ever existed at all, we believe was formed by two stones p{ suffi- 
cient length, so inclined ^owj^rds one another as to meet, and co- 
ver the whole breadth. From 4 t^hat has been said of ypec^. the 
words themselves we think imply this ; but there >s a passage quot- 
ed by Rennell, in his Geograpliy of Herodotus, from the 

journal of M. Beauchamp, which goes far to prove it. Talking 
of the ruins of a wall which ran perpendicular to the bed of the 
river Euphrates, he^ says, * I found in it a subterranean canal, 
wliidi, instead of being arched over, is covered with pieces of 
sandstone, six or seven feej:,Iong by three wide." ‘ We must 
here observe, that Herodotus, wno had the best mesnis of fnfor- 
matioii on the spot, is quite silent concerning thii passage, as well 
as the arches by which the hanging gardens were sustained. It 

may 
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<may lilcelV'ise be proper tO suggest, that when puch authors as 
Strabo, Ulo^oruHi, -^ny;> and othm, who wrote at a period when 
the atch Wbs brbp^hVio its perfc ^^^gaged in the descrip- 
tion of sdme ruioed, or perhaps fabulous edifice, it is na- 

tural to sUp^elhey ^Quld use those terms, and rclatc that mode 
rf cdnstructWii fhmiHat to th^rnselves^ Thus, we cannot 
doubt, that in the tjme bf Diodorus, gr of Strabo, arches would 
have been used in the support 'bf the gardens of iiemiraniis, and 
In the formatibn df the tunnel under the Euphrates j and, know- 
ing, hothing with certainty of tlie works themselves, they did not 
ocruplc to employ such phrases in their account of them. 

We next come to the temple of Solomon, the roof of which, Mr 
Dutens assures us, waji vaulted; but the quotations he brings in 
support of this assertion, sufficiently explain tlie nature of its con- 
struction. 'fhe covering W'4S exclusively of cedar ; and if we adopt 
die Masorcthic punctuation, the word cd'':)U gohtniy will signify 
]d;inks, or beams sawed or cut by instrumerits, from pa assa-y 
‘ tabula, trabs dissccta et dilTissa; ^ which excludes any idea of ma- 
sonry, or of an arch. 

Mr Dutens refers us to the raiiis of Atliens for specimens of 
tlie arclu in order to corroborate Ids statements. In. any disserta- 
fion of lids kind, we naturally turn to Athens for instruction and 
satisfactory illustration, 'riierc it is that every thing most admir-* 
able in architecture is still to be found ; there still rises the only 
pure fountain of taste j and there it is incumbent on all professors 
of this art to imbibe, by long study and continued admiration of 
their Works, the true spirit and principles vchich guided the aitlsts 
of Greece. Our author quotes the celebrated work of iStiiaii, 
and adduces several examples from it ; but we cannot too severely 
censure the negligent manner in which he has done tins* lie 
seems merely to have turned over the plates of that valuable and 
accurate work, and, without, ceremony, to have put down what- 
ever lie saw in the shape of aii arch; but if he h^d takqn the trouble 
to have read author’s descriptions, it is jmpossible he should 

. E f 4 have 

® Thiir^e is at thin time an opportunity of giving to tbc country a 
fpecimen of all that is moil beautiful in Athenian arehit^tdinc, by the 
propofed plans of Dow;ning College, Shortly to be erected in Un; Uni- 
verlity of Canibridge* W.dkins, the <!rcbitc6t, ha? molt afriduf)uny 
exaroiued ids models at Athens; and, with the utmod pioprieiy, has li- 
mited, th$ ohje<9t of his owa designs to the imiiaticn of ihcfc modch, 
urid their adaptation to the feVeral purpofes of utility and convenicnee. 
Wc moll fincerdy hope that %oth«»g< tps}" obllruiSi. the coitiplctiou of 
this v/ork, which may go far to l^y tlje bahs.of ourautionri pradice on 
t))'-' broad and liable foundations Attic dalle. 
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have* referred to him as an authority in favour of his theory. ^ 
His first proof is. the Ionic temple near the Ilissusi where there is 
not the slightest meiuion of an arch of any kind \ and according- 
ly in the plans of its .ancient state, nothing, like one is introduced 
by Mr Stuart, But in the general view of its ruined state, by 
that artist, Mr Dutens discovered something like the remains of 
a dome, and he accordingly refers us to this plate ; but if he had 
found it convenient to have looked into the accompanying text, he 
would have found that this part of the building was erected by 
the Greek Christians, when the temple was transformed into a 
church. , ' . ' 

Tlie next instance is the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
vulgarly calJetl the Lan thorn of Demosthenes, which is covered 
by a sort of dome j but Mr Stuart would have informed him 
the whole roof .of this building was formed of a single 
];;ork of marble, which tapered to a point on the outside, but 
was somewhat hollowed out within, v/hich affords no sort of re* 
semblance to the scientific construction of an arch. (Stuart, Ath. 
V. L cli. S.) 

Next follows what Mr Dutens calls the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
j>ius, but which is vsupposed by Stuart to have been the rio^xiAii 
Here we are a!;o referred to the general view of the ruin, 
an arc!i ivS seen to rise higher than the rest of the building ; 
^'I'l tliu text wofdd ^'Cjually have informed Mr Dutens, that when 
livj ediii'.c .V j ^.ouverted to a Chrismii church, this arch was 
rrccted by the Cb'Cek^ to hold their bell, and that it no longer 
doi'S oo, owing to the proliibitioti of that sound throughout the 
Turkish ilonujiioiis : And, accordingly, in the plans of the an- 
« iont ‘it.itc of the buiKIiiig which follow, this arch is entirely ob- 
iltciatoiL Idle luicient arch^amongst the ruins of the church, 

, .died hUyuM is, ffom its Workmanship, obviously of 

the time of Adrian. Mr Dutens quotes the Theatre of Bacchus 
Tioin iSiuart, and this niitui ally 'might appear to him an* irre- 
Jr igabl-/ argtiniepf •, but if he had btjsiowed any consideration ou 
subject, he might have known- that tlie building in question 
{-] now victermlned to be, not the Theatre of Bacchus, but that 
«Mjcti»d bv Herodes of Maratlion, surnamed Atticus. Dr Chand- 
i. r hrst ; \;f^gestod this idea y wl/ich has mnee been amply oohfirm- 
t'd by fxcayrdibn'} on the spot. We Jiaye nl&€>'‘seeh a rnedal of 
Aiiii’iiSf representing the Theatre of Biicclms, which, -^from its 
icLitiv ^ position to the Purtlienon, mustdiave been on a spot quite 
diilei'cnt from that now occupied by the church in question. The 

doscriptior^ 
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description of Pausanias> wo coaid also show, were It necessary, 
corroborates the fact. ® The bridge over the Ilissus, leading to 
the Stadium Panathcnaicum, Mr Dutens may find, is the work 
of the same Herodes Atticus, who entirely rebuilt the latter with 
white marble. Our author cites a passage from Plutarch,^ which 
treats of the celebrated temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon, 
built by Phidias, under the direction of Pericles, and ^vhich he 
translated thus. * XenOcles do Colargue terminoit le dome oii la 
coupole qui etoit Jtu dessus du sanctuairc dii Temple. ’ 'I'hc ori- 
ginal is as follows. Ta ottumv Ixi Styxx.To^'H *d 

Our readers will perceive, in an instant, that there is 
here no intimation of a, dome; nay, we will venture to affirm, 
that the word dveuev never, even in the later ages, signified any 
such thing. It is derived from and signifies .in opening, ge- 
nerally in the roof, through which smoke may pass ; it may also 
mean the roof itself, as we are inclined to believe it does in this 
instance ; for enough remains of the Parthenon to show that it 
never had a dome ; and from the descriptions and representations 
wliich we have of it towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
when perfect, and before the explosion of the powder wdiich 
destroyed the roof had- taken place, we may be perfectly sure 
that there never' was any thing of the kind. The roofs of 
the early habitations of the Greeks, having a hole in the centre 
through which the smoke might pass, occasioned in 

after ages to be applied* to the roof in general, although not 
of this peculiar construction : instances of a similar application 
of words are not uncommon in tlie history of Grecian improve- 
ments. 

With respect to those specimens of arches,' alluded to by our 
author in the Ionian antiquities, and which, without the slightest 
authority, he calls * toutes des^tems de la Grece libre* we will 
beg to assure him that, from an attentive examination df the. 
greater part of the buildings themselves, we are tlecidedljr bf 
opinion, that not one of those mentioned by him in various parts 
of Asia Minor, was erected before the Romans were in posses- 
sion of that country. We know that Ephesus, Miletusj, Mag- 
nesia, Myiasus,»and in particular Troas Alexandria, were flourish- 
ing and extensive Roman colonies ; and, in each of these, the tra- 
veller will, with difficulty, be able to discover any remains wdiich 
are not strongly marked by the distinguishing Characteristics of 
tlie age and manner of the Romans, 

We now come to the keystone of Mr Duten$^s system : it is 

no 

^ Paufan, Att. Meurf, Athcn. Attach. 5, ' \ , 

^ Plutarch, in vit. Perich 
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no less than whaf he thinks th^ timted bf Plato and 

Aristotle in his favour : he rests widi satisraitidii on' tltb founda- 
tion which it iffhWs him; and dbchfes it'Wbkld tlkine W suffici- 
ent to prove that the Greeks were peri^ctly ^ell ajccjttaintcd witli 
thk maiifier of building, even if ihere'<K4"n^ 
to attest it.' 'Plato says, that thb tdoib^ bPtJ^'^rihdpal men of 
the* state 'should he built in a certain form, atvd hf large and dur- 
ubte' stoned.* Mr Duteiti traiH^atei}' thb passage, * Le Momi- 
iWUnt^doVra etre travaille cn fditttio voute dtkngue composce 
de^pSetres excellentes et capables de resi^fef aux injures du terns. ’ 
It is difficult to say vsdiat our author may mean by * voute ob- 
longuej * nor should we expect our renders to tindcrbtand us, 
were we to talk of * an oblong arch. We have said enough at 
the commencement of this article to shoXv, that the words 
arid admit of varioiw significations, so various indeed, as to 
justify our refusing t6 give tlierh’ the meaning of 'arch, when used 
by the' early writers, uhless accompanied by circumstances de- 
scriptive in rherhselvcs. Wc know that the sepulchral monuments 
of the Greeks, even of the most' eminent, were generally simple : 
a very small column, or Cippus, as we call it, w^as usually erect* 
cd, and sometimes a tumulus, of earth j lumdreds of each are at 
present' to be seen throughout Greece. What Plato really bi- 
tended in the present passage, is doitbtfal : but we are inclined to 
believe that he only meant one stone, botfi/rpm the general prac- 
tice i>{ the people, and from bis dweliin*g ou its Sr^e and beauty, 

' The pj^Swsage quoted from Aristotle would indeed be conclusive, 
if it were found in any authentic part of his wtI tings •, but it is 
extracted from the nact entitled * De Mundu,\ which wc are 
surpxiseil to find cited at all by *4 scholar, and utterly unable to 
receiv^a^in 'jiuthority in a question of this nature. Mr Dutens 
can' scarcely ‘be ijjndrant df the disputes cqncertiing this celebrated 
treatise, or that rt isr giV^tv up as spurious, by the learned, almost 
witirbhe consent.' We'need only, among the hdst of groat names, 
mention those of Muretus, both the {Jcaligers, Isaac Casaubon, 
Satositts, 'Vosrips^, 'Heinsius, W'ho iili agree in this opinion, 
’'flr^re' is inde^yeveii^^ internal evidence of style and manner 
agamst its authenticity:; aitd when w<^ add the silence of die early 
philosopbers^l- th^ Ariifoteltafi* school, poiie of whom attribute 

:: r- r-r— 

lib. * ' Ahb6xigh ; the pfftted ' cdjiies have 

yet it i« probable that the original Wbr4'> was for the 

palTage is thus quoteds> both by aiid by Pollux 

vt j "If'^hir be ihc’clafe;,, out'^tippbriilbii^is fifengthen by 
Hetychiuj, Who fays, ‘ " 
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It to their master, there app^ts little reason to doubt its being the 
tvork of a later periods 

It is now necessarjr to ascertain how far Mr Diuens is justified 
in affirming, that ♦ thq word it always signified, 

amongst theOneeks, dome, rptuiida.’ Alter the 

period when we tliink it probable the dome was invented, we do 
not deny that was used with that signification ; but we vdll 
venture to asset t, diat in no im^nce whatsoever can it be shown 
to liave borne any such interpretation, in the description of any 
building erected before the period alluded to# The only example 
brought of such an edifice by Mr Dutens> is that at Aihenb, 
where the Prytanes were accustomed to meet in order to.sacri-^ 
fice, or for other purposes, and which, by the Adicnians, we are 
informed was calicd Om author adduces Pausanias tO 

prove, that it was $o denominated from its resemblance to the 
heavens, * ut cceli similitudinem csteuderct, * (Pavsun# Jib* I. 
cap. V.) Where he picked up these Latin words, we cannot ima*> 
gine : for there is nothing to warrant them in the text referred to, 
nor do they exist in any translation of that author which we are 
acquainted with. Pausanias merely states the fact, that nearest 
to the Senate House of the Five Hundred is a place called <^oMst 
where the Prytanes are accustomed to sacrifice. ^ From all the 
wnriters who mention the word in this ^ense, it is clear that it 
was a proper name apphed by ihe Athenians to this individual 
building 5 for if, as Mr Dutciis imagines, it was ihe common and 
universal appellation of a dome, why should we always find it 
mentioned as tlic sole and peculiar name which the Atlienians had 
given to this particular edifice ? The f,tct is, that the word is dc* 
rived from ©aXiaft, a hat, and signified merely a circular building, 
without any reference to the form of its roof. ‘ If Mr Dutens 
had gone a little farther than the Ceramicus Gemiwus of Meur-^ 
fius, and looked into Hesychius for information, he would have 
found sufficient to have convinced him of this truth* ^ By the 
same lexicographer, we shall also find the nature of tl>e, roof of 
this very AtJienian building explained perfectly to our satisfaction. 
It was palled as well as and expressly from the nature 
of its roof. Hesychius enters at large upon tots /article ; from 
whence it is evident, that the covering of die edifice was either a 
sort of canvas, or the brandies of trees feid over the top. ^ It 
> may 

^ Ttf fivMvrwy rm 4* Iri n Ivr^vtec ej 
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may perhaps hi \tronhy of remark, th^t* at Athens, even in the 
present time, the |>ubnc place of the city, where the Turks and 
Creeks princi'p';?tlly YeSort, is always' Cohered over with green 
br^nch6^, which pto/Wce the' most a|reeable shade. They are 
geniDrally of the dleariddr, 6r rose-^laurel,; mS kte twined in frames 
erected for, Yhe purpose. ' " ^ j ^ 

Diitens proceeds to affirm,, that the Etruscans were also ac- 
quamted with the use of the arc* but his proof rests entirely on 
two points. ^ The first is, that al^W arc to bo found at Nola, an 
ancient Etruscan' city noVr Naples : But Nola was likewise a 
Greek and a Ronirin city 5 and it is necessary to ascertain the 
date of these arches, as well as their existence ; which last our 
author affirms merely frpm hearsay. The second proof is, tliat 
Pimyr. speaking of the labyrinths of Egypt, Crete, and Lemnos, 
describes that which Potsenna, King of Etruria, built for a tomb ^ 
he represents it as resembling those^above mentioned, and as be- 
ing constructed on arches, Wq have already had occasion to 
speak of the Egyptian Labyrinth. That of Crete has been very 
variously described by ancient writers ; so variously indeed, as to 
prove, ill a.conviiicing manner, their ignorance of its real nature. 
It appears, however, only to have consisted originally of natural 
perforations in the solid rock,* which were afterwards enlarged 
and increised by art, for the purpOvSe of constructing a prison ; 
and it is thus described by Tonrhefort, as he saw it towards tin? 
end of the seventeenth century, with much accuracy of detail, 
Wuh respect to the labyrinth of Porsenua, we believe it never to 
have existed in any Ai'pe; but if it did, there is no reason for 
^supposing it to have been described with any thing like correct- 
ness by Pliny, as it was utterly destroyed long before his time, 
and 'as he has i '6 egrO'giously perrerted the truth' in his accdlints 
of many buildings, the remains of which were to be seen in his 

We have not time, nor is it necessary for us to follow Mr Du- 
tens mii\utely through his concluding pages. Agrigentum, iSyra- 
ciise, Catanea, Taurominutn, Were ail Roman cities. A friend 
is quoted to' establish the existence pf arches in all these places ; 
many of the his tanties' adduced we know to be erroneous; for 
exafiiple, there no atchrin the temples of Jupiter and of Con- 
cord at Agrigentum-;* and those' srirhe^; at Syracuse, which are 
said to suppdrtYhe ^ we do not recollect 

to, have seen any thing riiorc o/j thati pf the burden imposed 011 
theJi\. The aqueduct at' Caith ige, there^^ no reason to suppose 
earii^ than the'Romnh 'colony : Yhe precise date is equally un- 
kn|l|#n to us and to Mr Dutens. The gate at Poestum would, in- , 
sufficiently prove the antiquity of the arch, were there not 

^ ^ .;'V 
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very strong reasons for supposjyi^ it a later work than tl^o buikl- 
ings to which it kaijs*^,^ inscriptions, in the Etruscan character, 
have het'n discovered up Jn. the ^alb in such a manner, a$ 

to show that the buildj|ri§ .^ore, ignorant of their being applicable 
to any other use. ; piT winged .sphinx, which Mr fiu> 

tens considers as of ‘ Etruscan workmanship, we. know to iiave| 
been often used as a $ymbbi* l>y Augustus and other Roman em- 
,Much has been written by ^fquaries n,n the Cloaca Maxima 
at Rome : what is now shown as the work of Tarquin the Mag- 
nificent, is, by the best informed, generally believed to Jiaye been 
completed by Agrippa, who entirely repaired and enlarged the 
old sewers of the city. * Notwithstandiiig what is said of the 
greatness of the work, as undertaken by l^arquin, there ks no sp^^r 
cific mention of arches 5 and it appears probable, thiU the Cloaca 
Maxima remained, until the time of Agrippa, either a mere ex- 
cavation from the rock, or a ditch covered by stones and wood, 
or an open canal ; perhaps, in different places, it partook of the 
nature of all three, 'fhe Marcian aqueduct, described by Pliny, 
floes not in the least lead us to suppose that any part of it was 
built by Aacus .Marcius j but merely that he first attei;npted to 
bring that water, into the city, llie aqueduct itself was the work 
of other individuals of that powerful family. The time of the 
<^recrion of the Fornix Fabiaims .is not mentioned by Cicero ; 
but even if it had been of the age of Fabius the Censor, it might 
c'asily have been called Fornix, according to after usage ; as we 
should, at this time, depominatc a building erected to commemo- 
rate any such object, a triumphal arch, even if it were square at 
the top. The tomb of the Scipios was, in all probability, built 
by Scipio Africanus- And, , in the list of ruins to whiciv we .are 
referred by Mr Dutens, the date pf all is very doubt(pl, and of 
some comparatively modern. The temple of Venus was of the 
time of Adrian: the temple of Hope, and the Ponte Rqtto,, are 
of uncertain dates : the temple of Vesta appears never to Have 
lead any arch, .but, at all events, it is very modern \ for tKe co- 
lumns are of the Cori,Pthian order, amt ten or elevtm diameters 
high i .and the destru9.tioii pf the anpieut temple 5 s mentioned by 
Horace: The fountain of the nymph Egeria, instead of . being 
built by Numa, is indisputably of tlie time of Adrian, . . 

Mr Dutens concludes his treatsie, by observing, that it will pro- 
bably be asked, why the Egyptians and.Qteeks, being acquainted 
with the mode of raising arcHes, did nqtAtse them in their Bui lit- 
ings ? To which he answers^ that the former had iupxliausti- 

' ' ‘ - ^ ^ 
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ble quarries df verj^ h^rd stone, it was a shorter, easier, and cheap- 
er method for them to use these blocks for their roofs and lintels 
of doors, than to arch them. And a$ for the Greeks, our au- 
thor flatters hinrfetf, that any doubt of their knowledge of the 
atdh is now pbt entirely out of the question % and observes that, 
besides the immense number of arches still existing in Greece, 
and cited by him^ Pausanias h^s described many more which 
are now destroyed. To this v||w natural question, we beg xo 
observe, that Mr Dufens^s answ^'is any thing but satisfactory. 
Why it should be a shorter, easier, and cheaper method for me 
Egyptians to bring enormous blocks of granite from a great dis- 
tance, than to build an arch of small materials found on the spot, 
we cannot imagine^ The simple and, as it appears to us, real so- 
lution of the difficulty, is this : The Egyptians, being ignorant of 
the scientific consttucrion of the atch, and wishing, at the same 
time, to et^ct buihlings equally stupendous for their magnitude 
and splendour, were under the necessity of procuring, from the 
quarries of Upper Egypt, those enormous blocks, which we find 
invariably made use of throughout the country, and which ren- 
dered necessary a multitude of columns for the support of a roof 
so constructed, by which the labour and expense were increased 
to a vast extent. It was not choice, thetefote, but necessity, which 
compelled them to adopt this mode of building. Had the Greeks 
possessed no other ideas of grandeur and sublimity in architecture, 
than those which arise from solidity and extension, they would 
inevitably have recurred to the v^^ame means for the production of 
the desired effect. The quarries of Paros, Mount Hymertus, and 
Pentelicus, are not less inexhaustible than those of the Thebais ; 
and accordingly, in the earli^'r periods of their history, wc find 
them closely imitating, in this respect, the manner of the Egyp- 
tians. The remaining temples at Corinth, Pcestum, and parts of 
Sicily, the Pnyx at Athens, the walls of Mycena:, and the trea- 
suries of Minyas and Atreus, arc examples of this. But they in 
flue time discovered, that although these qualities, in a certain de- 
gree, are indispensably necessary for the entire constitution of ar- 
chitectural grandeur, yet that the perfection of form and propor- 
tion ib a higher requisite than cither. By the combination of these 
separate excellences, the Greeks arrived at the completion of the 
most perfect works of ar<:hitccture, which tlte mind of man is ca-- 
paWe of* conceiving, or his pov^cr of executing. We may safely 
pronounce the Parthenon a model, which, in the variety of its 
excoHenc^'5, its beauty, its simplicity, its grand<^ur, and ltd strength, 
has baffled the ^^eitlons of all succeeding ages- But though 
the Greeks laid aside Ihp ponderous and massive style of the 
Egyptians, there id no hisfancc of any building, executed in the 

highest 
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highest period of their in whiclji tho arch is . seen 5 for we 
trust th^t our rea^leEri a|^ now pretty well satisfied, as to |Jie ‘ jpro^ 
Sgm/f number^ of etisting arches,' by our author in s,upport 
of his propo^tioiu hfet mistal^a with respect to^tham 

descrlM W yum. to search 

their descriptipils ^ hi;s^ for actual remains hi thi 

country. \ 

As we feve now gone through the, whole of M;* Dutens^s trea- 
tise, and, as far as we are awafp left nothing unnoticed, we beg 
to state shortly pur own opinion upon this subject, and sonip of 
the reasons bn which it is founded. The Egyptians and Greeks 
certainly used arches in the earliest periods of theif history ; tliat is 
to say, of the simple construction we haye described, examples of 
which still remain. The pointed arch was probably the first built 
in this manner ; as it would be more easy to erect an arch of this 
shape, by the gr^idual projeCtipp of stones superimposed, than to 
describe a circular form by the same means, ffotwithstanding the 
many ingenious speculations on the subject, wp conceive tliis 
form to have originated entirely in necessity ; where additional 
height was required, it Was bbUiined by the simple process above 
’uentioned. The ancients, however, though well acquainted with 
tlic form, neglected the use of the pointed arch, as scientifically 
constructed ; and it appears never’ to h^ve been, thus practised, 
until introduced amongst the Western natiPns i^boyit the period of 
the Crusades, at which time the use of it was prevalent in the 
East. To trace accurately the progress of the pointed arch, from 
its birth in the East, where we^are persuaded it arpse, until its 
establishment in Europe, uftdqr the denominarion of Gothic ar-^ 
chiteciUrc, would furnish materials for a most interesting, and de- 
sirable work. The origipi of the rouml arch, it is reasonable to 
suppose, was in tisb form given , to excavations from the solid rock; 
for we may at once perceive, that the workihen, in cutting a pas^ 
sage of this sort, through which it waS necessary that a man should 
pass upright, could not ivoid leaving the fop round, as being’ 
much easier and more expeditious, tiun' cuttiiig the wliole.to tlw? 
same height, by making it square. , ' ' 

It Wuld be extrerneny difficult, if not impossible, to fix tl;c 
precise period of the invention of the arch/amongst the Greeks ; 
out we should imagine tlut the age of .Alexander the Great, or 
his immediate sudeessors^, had the strongest pretensions. During 
tliat time, the greatest cluhge took’ place in the arts and sciences 
of Greece 5 they had arrived at a degree of improvement wlucli, 
though perhaps in some measure exagg;erated, was certainly 
far beyond what former ages had wimessed. The u:.e of the 
arch was probably commumcdted.ta thc ,Rj?.nan‘ 3 , by the (Greeks, 
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at the same tune they bestowed on their conquerors every other 
epecies m mA iff&rtted taste. In Sicily and Mngna Graecia, it 
might beonUmrodticed somewhat eariten ^Tlte age of Au- 

S stuii, alffebtigh'W)me hare supposed it, is certainly too late for 
period W invention. But whatever may have been Ae 
evact* dater^of Its first general use, we are warranted in placing 
It irfter tihe reign of Alexander $ and, chiefly, for the following 
i^feaaons i^None of the authors who flourished before him ever 
irf a word, as applied ^ buildings, and which, in later 
times signified, arch, attended by those circumstances which 
should lead us to give it that meaning, in preference to another 
Acre obvious 5 nor do they ever employ descriptive terms, which 
might serve to give us the idea of an arch scientifically construct- 
ed. Pau^anias, who lived at a time when the use of arches was 
very common, describes no building, erected before the age of 
Alexander, in which an arch was to be found, constructed on 
those principles which governed its formation in his own. The 
single instance of thp Treasury of Minyas (and it stands alone) — 
we cannot admit \ nor do we think, as has before been stated, 
that the passage by any means conveys an adequate idea of its 
construction. But what we think sufiicient to decide the pre- 
sent question, is, that notwithstanding the number of buildings, 
of every description, which are to Jbe found throughout Greece, 
Egypt and Italy, there are none, the date of whose erection W-e 
know positively to have been before the time of Alexander, 
in which an arch is to be seen ; and in those buildings where 
they are to be found, nearly all of them may be most satisfacto- 
proved to have been erected after the period alluded to. And 
with respect to those wlio^e age and destination wo are ignorant 
of, it is by no means Sufitcient for Mr Dutens merely to quote 
their existence, and refer their dates to such periods as may sane- 
tioh hi§ hypothobis, The weight of proving tlus, rests with our 
uudior % and he must^excuse us, if we continue to believe them 
exclusively the works of later ages. liis dissertation, however, 
is full of eruditibn and acuteness, and is written in a style of great 
conciseness and simplicity. 

r f 

A^T. iX. Trfiwlf tfmugh ttal^ jn tlie Tears i8p4- and 1805. 
By Aiigostns Von Kotzebue, Aut|iQr of Travels ip Siberia and 
in FrjM^fC* 4 vol. 8vd. pp.' llpfi. XaMidon. Phillips. 
i80£^ 

T ukse volumes cont&in the newest adventures' of this indefati- 
gable writer, who^ true, to the^cbaracter of the RteraryGcr- 
maiv o»»ly We dotlbt if* either any thing has of 

' ■ late 
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late years happened to him in life, ot any idea has entered his 
mind, without a correspopding movement of his pen* Nothing 
stops by the way ; nothing is treasured up for reflection or cor- 
rection; and, that any thing should be written down without 
coming to the press, is a case not to be supposed* Hence the vast 
quantities of bad paper, which are yearly made still more* useless 
by the. addition of bad printing all over the German empire ; lienee 
the careless and clumsy workmianship of almost all their treatises ; 
and the multitude of strong men, who are withdrawn from tlio 
more useful and lucrative employments of common industiyr to 
share the miserable pittance of the literary labourer. We ate fur 
from ranking M. Kotzebue in this numerous and nameless rabble , 
but we are perfectly convinced, that, had his lot been cast in a 
country which manufactures only a tenth part of the books which 
are made in Germany, and had lie, in consequence, wiitten pio- 
portionably fewer himself, his name would have stood ten 
higher in the estimation of men of sound judgment and corrovt 
taste. We had occasion formerly to notice the shortness of the 
interval which separated the performance of his journies from 
their appearance in print all ovet Europe. »Since that time, hi> 
execution has become still more rapid. He began his journey in 
autumn 1804; and, after traversing Germany and Italy, landed 
of course in the printing-house before the end of w inter* If w^e 
are not much mistaken, the English translation of his production, 
which is now before us, w'as advertised for publication last spiing. 
It is true, the copy which we are rending is dated on the title- 
page 1806; and yet we have had it by us these throe monihs. 
The German preface, too, is dated May and yet ihe Loudon 
publisher advertised his English transUtiem, think, in April, 
ns ready for publication. But these inaccuracies may pcrhnpo be- 
iung to the profession — perhaps they may have their meaning. 

Ihe present production of M. Kotzebue belongs to the same 
class with his last. It is indeed less offensive in some particulars 
which were there noticed ; but it possesses very j'cw^ additional ex- 
cellences. The autlior^s plan and system of both observing aiui 
relating, is, however, calculated to prevent his book from being 
cither solid or interesting, if we rightly understand th<‘ following 
strange introduction, he professedly attempts, wdral is certainly 
not very difficult, to be superficial, 

‘ 'My method is already well known. 1 travel neither as a lilerary ma^s 
nor as an amateur and connoiffeur of the line arts ; but nu-:ely as a hu- 
man being, following the di<^fatcs of my uwh feelings and ipclin:ition". 
In my narrative, too, I do hot mean to fhidy my periods or irv expreb 
ffons ; but conlider my reader as a friendly fcllow-travclier, wlih whoyfi 
1 roll through towns and villages, or peihap^j I fe myhlf rorrrtimrj m 
VOL. viu NO. 14 . G g 
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an agtcfiabk or romanjic foot-path. Whoever fa difpofcd, 
fauntcr carelefnly by tnf fidft and accept of the nofopy ^ tiS^iW 
vrhieh I mean to pluck for him fo oijr travel onwartk Whoever is not 
fotiiified with ^bis, I warn him at once not to beg wi the journey with 
nre^ ^ ^Vol, 1, p, 5, 6.) 

Thepe is prefixed to theoe volumes, too, a sort of composition 
in the last stage of afibetation and flippancy. It is entitled, ^ 2h 
serve as a Prefaee ; ’ and l^egins wilh, ‘ a list g/' time *ivJto are mi 
to read the -werk d such as, all artists or, judges of the arts; all 
who really love the arts, and are fond of viewing their nuistcr- 
pieces, not of hearing them described ; atid several otJier classes. 
This prefatory piece concludes with a plain statement of the au- 
thor’s views of books of travels and c)f travelling. Our readers 
v.'iil recollect that we, upon a former occasion, have |>ointcd out 
1^1. Kotzebue as one of those who ^ judge of every thing by tl:e 
standard of the first impression. ^ The fair avow^ai of tins prin* 
cipie is contained in the following extract. 

< For many years previous to ray travels into Italy, I had read no- 
thing on this cc'untry ; and after having concluded then, X wlfiied alfo 
to read nothing upon it, that my judg^nent might not be waiprd. I 
ihuat rnyfelf, therefore, v/fth being able to oAVr the traveller a hook 
which may ferve him as a guide for ten years at Icafl ; in whicl'., if he 
ilods indeed nu deep refearches, he will not be milled by parrot opitiion?. 
Whoever, without the bias or prepofll (lions of attilts» (hall hereafter vi- 
fit Rome or Naples, will find a confirmation of this fontintent in his own 
mind. 

* My flay in Italy was certainly Dmrt ; ycl I do ncyt fee in what rc- 
fpect this affed^s the vdlidity of my judgitientp. The talent of obferva- 
tion ifi an endowment of nature; whoever docs not cai ry it with him,, 
will never acquire it. Moft things arc either viewed joltly the firli time, 
or never, I'lic truly linking and remarkable is dileQV<.rcd on thcfirfl: 
furvey ; and 1 may almoil fay, only on the firfl. W hen the eye is once 
accultomed to objefls, the acutenefg of invtfligaiing them ij» loll. 1 
have alfo feen tiie moll famous works of art twice, and even oftener ; and 
yet, in every cafe, found that my flrfl emotions, *Eiid my fiifl judgment, 
vv'ere the mofl pov.^crful and acemate. For that rtafon, i coniliuitly 
wiflied to retain this impreflion, and commit ic to paper within a few 
hours after. At the fame time, every one ia at liberty to regard my 
book as a coiledion of curfory remarks, if !ic pleafes : he v\il] not forged 
however, that curfory remarks are not always the worfl. ’ (Vol. L 
p. vii. viii, IK.) 

Much' as we disapprove such meiJmds and principles as these, 
we are ready to admit that the mere imitative cant of connoisseur- 
ship witli which some modern voyages are eked out^ is equally 
useless, and sonicwli.it more tiresome. ' However little we may 
the Ici'yc sentimental eflusions of a middling 

person' 
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person like IvL Kotzebue, they are likejy to interest us more 
strongly than a bare repetition of what all former travellers had 
said in better style, or a collection of the cognoccti-za which is 
poured out by cicerom for a couple of piastres a day. There is 
something more new and real in our author’s materials 5 and one 
often feels disposed to pass over the tawdriness ar.d llippancy of 
the greater number of his pages, and even to pardon the higher 
faults that frequently occur in them, in consideration of certain 
claims to nature and originality, which he occasionally presents, 
however dull his simplicity and useless his innovations may genc- 
lally be. It is in this spirit that we have devoted the present ar^ 
tide to his service; and we shall make it our business, in a cur- 
sory glance at the contents of these volumes, to iu>tict‘, as well 
the most eminent of the absurdities into which he falls, as the 
inoro interesting particulars which he has recorded. 

'The first part of our author’s journey that arrests our attemtion, 
is his tour tlaough the Tyrol ; a country inferior to none in Ku- 
rope, except perhaps Norway, for grand and romantic scc^icry ; 
and far more happy than that frozen region, in the varieties of its 
soil and the charms of its climate. M. Kotzebue justly wonders 
at the inattention with which it has been passed over by trnvcll(7Ts, 
He wont by the Inspruk roa<l, and returned h>y Brixon through 
Carintfiia. Hi j most interesting details arc tliose respecting tlic 
peas.mtryj from wliich we shall make two consider.ihle o'itracts ; 
one giving a lively picture of their passion for tlie chase, the other 
dicscnhing, in terms of the most meritcii praise, their unshaken 
iulelity to the cause of their country, and v.Jour in meeting the 
enemy ; and both passages, wx' lament to say, illustrate most 
strongly the wretched impolicy of the Austrian government to- 
wards dii^ valuable part of its subjects. 

‘ The ryroitfe arc ucivcrfally pafiionate lovers of the chjfc. 13e* 
fv^^re i had proceeded lo far as Infpruk, I uas told that the liberty of 
hooting 13 not exprcfaly allowed them as a riglit ; but that, from their 
afl'dUnce havir^ been much waiucd in times of <idi>oer, the pradlicc is 
Cvumivcd at, in order to reward the;n for their ^ood behaviour ; and 
that, ill fa^i, the chafe now no hmger rented, the naturnl corde- 
quence of winch is, t’nat the quantity o( ganve d»dy dcoeafing. d1ie 
condu6l of tiie goverument in this iuftance appeared to me very com* 
inenciablc and prudetu, in not forgelting thede l^nihfnl ieivicei:, but re- 
warding them in the manocr the moll agree^ihie to the pci)ple, and lead 
expeiifivc to tbemfelvest. But ia liifpnik I jiuii J a unurnu account. 
I vva^) here told that it was not till the dating enemy had fotmd iu the 
paiTes qf the Tyrol mountaiu« the limits of their victories, and the cou- 
lageous fidelity of the ftiarp-Ihooteis {who were never foldici^) had 
fa ved as a bulwark for th?. Ucmblmg capital, that this pMvile,;^e we.s 
U*nrpori>ri'y feffered ; but that now agaiu ive»'y ludiecuieJ luuitef is 
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frlefmcd a po.-’cbc'.r, and, wliei!* fcized, is invariably made a foldier. 
H(iwevn*, tlic piaCiice is c»rown into a pafTion with them, more violent 
than tiiai of the gameller. Neither threats nor punifliments arc capa- 
ble of deterring them from it. One who had been many times caught 
in the fadt, declared aloud, “ And if I knew that the next tree would 
he my gallows, I muft notwithftanding hunt. Gain cannot be 

the piincipal inducement here, for them to rilk their libeity ; for a 
goat, vs hen fhol, weighs only fifty or fjxty pounds at the utmoft, and 
iJliA, together w'lth the fltln, (which is of ufe only in autumn), but for 
ten or twelve Borins. It is for this that the hunter expofes himfelf to 
a thonOnd dangers, and hefidcs to ignominy and a fevere punifhment. 
I'cr this he fpertds the coldell winter nights on the cliffs, buiies himfelf 
it! the fnow, nnd facnfices his hours of ficep. Provided with a fcanty 
ih'!*-: of vidiuals, he ranges, for many days, the defert mountains around ; 
ai.(h in fpiic of hunger and third, and every other liardfhip, piirfiies this 
V :.y of life as his hlghe(l enjoyment. Put when he has gained his poor 
pii.i.dcr, he is iliU expofed to great danger and trouble in the fale of 
it; lultTs he fiappei\s to be near the monaftery at Willau, where he 
tern find friends in the clergy there, who love to be provided, all the 
year round, with game at a cheap rate. The inns at Infprnk are alio 
g(iovi cuiiomers to* fuch of them as will carry them ihcir prey in the 
iiiioh^le of the night. 

* One <jf theiV fpoitfiiien alone fcldom or never fliootsa goat ; they arc 
<ibi?ged to go in company, and fur round the aiiimaU. A herd of gnal.3 
ons always a fentinel planted at a diftance. On the pnirit of a rock, prt- 
K'litr.’g no more fpacc than can be covered by the hand clofed, the goat 
ilands ; and when at a dlilance he perceives the human form, he makes a 
loud whiflling found, and in an inllant the whole herd vaniOr. Befides 
thefc goats, there are alfo deer, and (Hill more numeroni>) bears, wolvet', 
foxes, and badgers. 

‘ The poachers wear rnafivs, or, by fome other means, render their 
faces undifllnguifhable. If they perceive a gamekeeper at a diflance, 
iluy beckon to him with their hands to depart in haltc, calling to him 
at the fame time, Go, or we will make you. If he does not obev, 
they level their firelocks at him ; and if he Itill refufea to leturn, they 
fire:— this, however, is in extreme cafes only, and when they fee no o- 
ther means of faving themfelves. If a gamekeeper recognizes one ot 
them in thefe excurliona, and informs againft him, (he muft himfelf after- 
wards guard againft their revenge. Of this there have been fome me- 
lancholy inftances. 'A poacher who, in confequence of ihefe prafticcs, 
had been obliged for many years to ferve in a diftant regiment, was at 
length difeharged, and returned to his country. He immediately began 
climbing the mountains again in fearch of game, met his informer, and 
(hot him dead.’ (Vol. I. p. 98* — 102.) 

< They furvey a ftrangcr almoll with the curiofity of children, foP 
bw him every .where, are ever officious to do foihething or other for 
and are frequently troubleforae In confequence of this difpofition ; 
^ttt be cannot poflibly be angry with them, as he muft be convinced of 

their 
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their ardent de fire to fulfil all his wifhes, Su-.*h a lacc of m.’n inhabit 
the former principality of Brixen ; whofe territory, vvateial by the 
Eifach, which niQies through a narrow valk-y, is iiUerlpcifed with cb.fctT- 
ftil towns and villages ; where cleanlinels prevails within and without 
the houfes, and where health and cheerfnlnefs fmile from the laocb of 
the inliabitants upon the ftrangcr. Tliev principally fiihlilt by breid- 
big cattle : the climate is too fharp for the cihivation of the vine : for 
the valley lies high, and the inclement winds have a fiec paffi'^c thtou^;]! 
it. “ Nine months in the year are winter,^' fay the inhabiian:s or' 
Niederdorf, for example, and tlirce are cold. Tfie foil, howcw, 
is well adapted to pafturage. l'*his rfiay perhaps he the icafou wli/ 
this tribe of herdfmon appeared to me to be more brave and kis coj- 
rupted than their neighbours who cultivate the vine. Wiiat niiglit lu t 
have been expefted of them during the late war* With what courage 
they waited for the coming of the French ! At Bianiui.rii, two pods 
from Brixen, they had not heard of the arrival of the ein-my till he vv.^.i 
almod at their gates. They immediately feni to Cijueral Spot he, w ho 
commanded a corps at no great diftance, to inform him they were ir?*.]/ 
to hght if he would come and fupport them. I'he Ct nejal proiniic i 
to comply with their invitation. * More than four ihoufind counny 
people aiTembhid^ armed themfclves, baked bread for tlie Andrians, p'-o, 
cured wine, and waited for their leader. He came not ; he knt tinui 
word, that his orders obliged him to return over the mountains. I'ki-i 
aicfiage the honeft peafants could not iinderdand. They w^crc nequainr ■ 
cd with their monniains ; they knew tliat, cfpecially in fpiing, it w .'5 
not pofTible to crofs them, at lead not with ani^lcry. Tney wondsU’cd 
why the General dioulcl choofe rather to throw b.Is cannon into the ws- 
tcr, than to bring it to their defence ; and they dill maintain, lliat d ihi; 
had been done, if they had been organiy.ed, and had had any one to Ij... I 
fhem, not a man of the French would have cfcaped. Whoever ha. i' ni 
die country and its inhabitants, will give them cicdit for rhe 
The anfwer they received rendered them not dtjccfcd, imt inih ' iian*. 
All the oliircrs of government withdrew, leaving tin- p'.opic i ) fi.M ror 
rj’cmikivts. But whe u ver they met with one of theie lughivc, 
iVi/td him by hi q leue, d?ag;ed him back, and laiinUngiy excUrned, 

Scoiindirl, ther the enemy I 

* Had, at tliat moiiKuit, a man appeared among l .eiu, enoowcJ by n -’« 
ore witli military talents, he might have given liie iHrc ot ait.nsj a vl. v 
different alpecf, and have acquired great renown. Now their { )ice 
dilpeifed ; but, even in this dtuation, they made head againll t’.ie 
fn a fmall town, a body of them aflemblcd at the g.ilc, mere’y oufui.fl 
a fmall door from time to time, fred, killed ul each ti.nc nnnCK-r ui 
the enemy, and then inilautiy drew back their heads again. i hi i rLi.eh 
irdght thrcitcn and tlorm as they pleated ; the iitlk tioop continue 1 to 
fitdeiid tluonfelves in fids manner, and at length compelled thcia to to 
fire. Even in a village filuated on a lOck, llic iniKioitantf> to 

'>p:)ore the entrance of the invaders. The women armed iLK.niuvc'i a; 
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well as tlie rrrcn, and the children tolled lar^e ft ones do'irn upon* the 
French, who made a halt, and then proceeded fanher. On their ap- 
proach to Brannekcii, the peafants afeended the monntainji, kindWl fome? 
hundicdw of fires In the vicinity, and fo alaimcd the rtumerous^ army of 
the enemy, that he entered into a capitulation with this open town, the 
articles of wdiich were faillifully obferved. Thefc brave hrrdfmcn were 
therefore indebted to their couraj^»e alone for not being plawdcrctL The 
word prafnni AH a terror to t[»c French, and frequently reftialncd them 
from committing excelfts. The heaitof a German patriot Weeds, when 
he fees what a two-edged fwotd the gitrernment then bad in its hand, 
withont dating to draw it from tht fcabbard. ’ (Vol. IV. p. 274*^278,) 

‘ At Licii i the inhabitants likewife gave proofs of their courage ) 
and hrre, too, fluy complain bitterly of having been deferted by Ge- 
rieial Spoike with eleven thoufand men. He had rcfolvcd ft) retreat 
with his artillery beyond the mountains. T!)cy reprcfcntcd to hhn that 
fucli a meafure was impcffible, as there not even a path far a faddlr- 
borfe. All their rtprclentations, however, were in vain : he ircatct^ 
them rather rudely into the liargain ; and attempted to put his plan *ri 
executi\)n, but was foon obliged to deftft, and to leave his car itoiir hr 
hind him. Had he kept on gooil terms with us, fay the Tyrokfe, 
“ we would ha'C drawn the artillery ourfelvcs to place of fecniitv. 
and have concealed it where it would not be fotmd by the enemy, Ii 
would then have been faved for our Sovereign. 

* But the General was not only obliged to abandon the cannon, hut 
likewHe a great quantity ol ammunition. He attempted indeed to d*'- 
ilroy the greatcll part of if, but the time was too fhrirt. What could 
not be deftr»)yed was coHed^ed by the inhabitants, and with this they 
rcpulfed the French. Such was literally the faCl. 'The anecdote t.4 
truly cxtram'diiinry, Defer'ted by thofe who ought to liavc prou6^t\l 
them, unprovided with a- ms, except fuch as the troops had thrown away 
in their precipitate flight, they feized thefcy placed an inn-keeper, who 
had once beem a ferjear.t, at their head> boldly attacked the advanced 
guard of the French which had entered their little town, and dra\c 
them from, flrect to ftreet, out at tlie gate, and beyond llje bridge^ 
ftrewing the whole way with the booies of their enemies. An army 
of fixuen thoufand men foon afterwards advanced, and the general who 
commanded it breathed vengeance agaiull the town. But when lie per- 
ceived that tiie peafants and inhabitants had taken poft Unintimidated 
on the adjacent mountains, where they remained under arms, be altered 
hia tone, and declared in a manifello, that he had relinquifticd all iden 
of fatisfyiugv his. vengeance, though juft; that he v/Ifhed not to punifh 
the innocent with the guilty, and merely demanded a free psHage and 
bread for his troops. This capitulation was accepted ; but no fooner 
had the rapacious Frenchman entered the town, than be gave notice, 
that, ui'kfs the fom 'of one hundred thoufand ftorins was va.ftd in two 
Uours, the place* fhould be kt on fire at the fotir corners. The unfoi 
tumUe citizens made every poflibk* exertion ; they went from houfe to 
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houfe^ accompank 4 by a. Frciicb g.«3rd, to colled: money, but could 
:iiot cq0c6i marc ihan lw^nty-feve thaufand flonna. Five of the priu^ 
cipai ijahabitauta, v-cre therefore taken as-'hoflagcs, Thefe were (hamC" 
fully treated during their march ; were fcarcely allowed bread ; and, 
when the prcUminarks of l^oben were adually figned, they were not 
informed, that by this ti;caty aU arrears of contributions were remitted ; 
they were fcvcral timea out as if for the purpofe of being (hot ; and, 
hy filch raethadsrai thefe, a tike f'im, which they were obliged to bor- 
row af their friends and acqu lintanc'’, was extorted from them before 
they were difmdrcd. It would certainly be worth the whilfe of a good 
hiffortan tv> refidfe for a few months In Tyrol ; he would there Uavc an 
oppormnrty of collecltng the mod extraordinary particulars of a war, 
the individual occurrences of which mnil appear incomprehenfible to 
pofterity. They will not be a little ailoniflied to learn, that the mili- 
tary manifefted a kinti of hatred (I cannot ixvfiibly call it envy) againfl 
the brave peai'ant;y ; and that they went fo far as to call the gallant 
Ceneral Laudoii^ by way of ridicule, the uloJ cf the peafants, becaufe he 
was the only ofliccr who knew how to avail hiinfclf of the com age And 
energy ot ihe Tyrolefe ; and who, let it be well remarked, lumfelf 
fought at their head. ’ (Vol. IV. p. 281 — 5.) 

\Vc sincerely hope tliat Austria may yet hiive au opportunity of 
correctliig those grievous errors in the 'Fyi'Dlose administration. 
It is certain, that should the fate of war transfer this fine pro- 
vince to the enemy, no such bUmders will be repeated by him. 
Jhit, at any rate, k is a useful task to record tlie instances of im- 
poi cy which pave the way for changes of dow»imoa-—to Jiold up 
^iuch speetaclt'^s as a warning to the mitions, whose turn in the 
combat of strength, and still more of skill, is appvoacliing — and 
enforce, by a tlion ^and proofs, what some infatuated persons are 
so unwilling to beheve, that thire arc no limits to the pow'ers of 
inahadministrat’on in destroying the energies, and precipitating 
the dow^nfil of the finest and the prouvlest people. 

From the majestic and various scenery of the d'yrol, our author, 
crossing the ru^gnl wall which bounds that country on the south, 
proceeded towards the delicious plains of liOmbardy — 

‘ To happy cor vents buried deep in vines, 

Where flumher abbots, purple their wines; 

'Fo Ides of fragrance, IHy-filverM vales 
Diftnfing languor on the panting gales; 

To land?? of Irngiiig and of dancing fiave.^ 
l^ovC'wlnfpering woodr, and lute-refounoing wave'^. * 

But with tliese ^ visions of fair ftaly/ he appears to have been 
little enchanted. Some agrecaWe sensations are excited by the 
journey of the Appemnnes ; but rNwdgoIe letter, wdiich, from it:; 
title, < A Morning in the A.ppeunines, ’ wfc should expect to give 
a sketch of that delightful district, is occtiPed with the homelier 
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and more German consideration, of how Mr Kotzebue contrived 
to cook his coffee every day, before the dawn, and to drink it with 
his first pipe, while the veturino was getting ready for the journey. 
Instead of the enchanting contrast which Lombardy stretches be- 
fore a traveller from the Alpine territories — a theme which one 
might have expected a poet to be struck by, nearly twenty pages 
are devoted tb the adventures of a Count Zambeccari, who went 
up from Bologna in a balloon, and fell into the Adriatic, and is 
now ready to go up again. Balloons are, indeed, a tender subject 
with our German traveller *, — they inspire him mightily with a 
sort of absurd enthusiasm, which seems to have some object, but 
too .dim and confused (o be perceived. This furor frequently 
comes on him ; and when Count Zambeccari is not to be had, 
there is a Mr Robertson, almost as irresistible, whose praises he 
sounds in the language usually reserved for great exploits and 
exalted character ; and then concludes, by avowing that he thinks 
Garnerin an inferior man. 

From Tuscany our author travelled on to Rome ; and in his 
raptures on this magnificent remnant of ancient art and power, 
v/c can more easily sympathize with him’. We do not find him 
so perversely singular in his taste upon some of the great objects 
of antiquity, as upon the monuments of the modern fine arts ; 
and we fancy very few persons, who have seen the Coliseum, will 
think his ajvology necessary for preferring it to all the other sights 
in Italy. His admiration of that woiuhous pile is qii;te allowable, 
and not ill expressed, though we cannot help wishing that the 
flippancy inherent in Mr Kotzebue had been supprc:'/:ed on this 
one occasion. Unfortunately lie lias chosen to displ;:y it here in 
a more than usual degree. After giving a pretty long discussion 
of the question relating to the holes in the walls of the Circus, he 
prcrlnces what lie terms “ my own view of this matter, which I 
consider ns llie most natiirni. ^ He gives his theory at length ac- 
♦ oulingly, and tlicn mentions a fact, which leads to the following 
jiotahlo piece of impertinence ; ^ And this at once destroys my 
izVporhcvhu Yet, v.'hy should I trouble myself with devising 
for an inexplicable matter ? Let every one think as lie 
pleases. ’ Reserving his further observations on the arts and re- 
mains of antiquity until his return, he pursues his journey along 
the Appian m a terror of banditti, rather livelier than neces- 
sary i and after passing vSqmc delightful hours in rambling over 
^?ic<:ro*s. villa, and the other beautiful scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Gacta, he reaches Naples, the end of his travels. His 
^etclics of this singularly interesting capital, are frequently very 
lively, and generally correct. As they embrace, without any ar- 
w.n^ement, and with but little .selection, every thing which a man 
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^e$ there who walks forth with his eyes open, It wouid be au un- 
profitable task to attempt exhibiting them in an abstracit. We 
shall select one of the most prominent by way of spccinien. Tlio 
following is a spirited and clear outliiie of the passage of the Host \ 
a very ordinary occurrence* to which, in Catholic couiitrics, one 
speedily becomes insensible, and which, nevertheless, is probably 
the most striking of all the sights presented for the first rime to a 
stranger. 

‘ Another (Iriking fpe^lacle in the llrect'j is, when the Hofi is carried 
by prieils to dying perions. Wc ihould, if poflible, fee this in an open 
place ; for in the narrow fireets it produces much lefs eiredl, I fuppofe. 
I live ill the Largo del Callcllo, a very large fquare, which is covered 
from morning till night with buyers* fellers, animals, carriage*'^, popular 
exhibitions, and fpedators. Clofc by me is a puppet-flicw, at the en- 
trance of which the owner ftands and entertains the people ivitli hi'? 
droll remarks. Some fteps further is a fifli-market, and direflly oppo- 
fite to me the maiii-^uard houfe. I do not exaggerate when 1 fay that 
upw'aids of two thoufand perfons (hefidcs the cattle) are ufually afl’em- 
hied in ttiis place. Suddenly the proccfiion I have jufi mentioned ap- 
pearf! : colours dying before, announce it to the eye ; and the perpetual 
tingling of little bells, to the ear. It is furrounded by finely dicfTed 
prirfis, and often alfo by a military guard of honour ; and clouds of 
h'ankinrenfc afeend into the air before them. All the pious whole road 
leads this way, confidcr it a duty to follow the train ; which, like u 
IViow-hail, thu-J enlarges in its progitfi'. The fiiow^man is dire<ftly filent ; 
even the filli-women arc p€rfe(ftly dill ; not a found efeapes ; all hats fiy 
off; and tfunifanda fjll on their knees, beat their breads, and crofs them- 
k’lves, 'i’hc guaids flioulder their ariiu, and a folcmu tune is played as 
long as the proceifion is in fighr. In the night the fpedacle is ftill 
giandcr. At evtiy balcony (and let it be remembered that there is no 
\vir.dow without a balcony) a light fuddenly appears, and the darkneftf 
's converted, as it were by magic, into broad day ; for every (lory is il- 
luminated ; and below in the llrect a number of rockets are lighted, 
wliich. with a whi/zirig and loud report, falute tlie folemn proccfiion. 
As I ]nufue it into the next flreet, the fight varies in its lingularity. 
At one roomek.t all is pcrfe<St darknefs ; and the next, as the procefiiou 
enters, the whole llrect on both fides alfumes a brilliant afpe(fl and 
thus the light appears to fly from houfe to houfe, and from baleorjy to 
balcony, in the moil rapid fucceflion, till in the fame order it by de- 
grees vaniflies again, and every thing returns to its former darkriefs. 1 
have frequently put the queflion to myfclf, whence comes it that this 
fpeftacle fliould fill me (who am an heretic) with a foit of awe, fince C 
eilecm it the greateft of all abfurditics to Mieve that God can be car- 
ried in a box in the llrects ? I know not how to anfwer this otherwife 
than by the obftrvation, that moft things affefl pur weak rhinds, which 
occupy and influence fuch a vafl multitude of people at the fame time% 
Who, for example, feels mud) pleafurc in feeing a Angle foldier cxer- 
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cife onJy For ^ve minutes ? But put twenty tbmjfofud foWierj in a rdw, 
a^Bii it ainttfes tu for howrj^ ^ L 27Z, 27V 

The x*P\'>nder.$ both of Hiiture and of antiquity in *«?hich the eit^ 
Viron;j:of Naples abound with a profusion uofenawn elsewhere^ 
have been described by our author with a dngre^ of fullbess. that 
renders his si^cond and third volumes a tolmWy good directory to 
ful?ure travellers. 'There an?, however, few parts of his narrative 
where something does not occur, either in the pertness of his 
style, or the childishness of his remarks, suificiently ofFensivc to 
good taste. In climbing up Vesuvius, * Nature appeared to have 
died in hoary old age, amidst convulsions j and tlie sight oF her 
corpse caused a cold thrilling through our veins. ’ 11. 6. The sen- 
sibrlity with which Mr Kotzebue is afflicted, becomes al*>o some- 
what troublesome j it even stops him in his journey on the moun- 
tain;*'for the custom is, to have the assistance of persons used to 
the slippery road of ashes ; and ‘ it is not every, one’s talent to be 
able to derive enjoyment from case thus purchased by the exces- 
sive exertions of others, ’ Ibid. 13. We did think tliat the most 
sensitive soul might have viewcvl without a hot tit, the well paid 
labour of a few idle Lazzaroni^ employed in the business, of all 
others the most congenial to their taste and habits. In the Album 
kept at the Hermitage, Mr Kotzebue hatl the candour to make 
one discovery, w’hich amuses us not a Uttlc, ‘ 'This medley, ’ 
says ho, ‘ was to be found in all languages : but 1 confess, that, 
on a flight perusal, it seemed to me tliat the Germans had written 
the most nonsense \ at least they affected the greatest sensibility. * 
Ibid. 15. The account of Pompeii is extremely gocKl ; and some 
of tile most striking anecdotes, relating to that singular place, are 
both w ell selected and well told. 

^ A gf'eat and rich town, that, after lying eighteen centuries in a 
deep grare, is again ffone on by the fun, and ftands amidil other cil:e«, 
ns much a itranger as any one of its former inhabitants would be among 
Ir!'; poftcrity of the prefent day ; — fuch a town has not its cqudl in the 
world. The Teliiigs which IVized me at its gate may be very faintly 
r^xpreffed by w^ords, but admit indeed of no adequate reprefentatiom 
My foot now tteps on the fame pavcinent as was trodden on eighteen 
hundred years ago : the tracks of the wheels circ ftill vtfible which 
then rolled over it*. An elevated path runs by the fide of the houfea, 
for foot-pafiei.gera ; and, that they might in rainy weather pals com- 
xytodidufly over to the oppofrte fide, large flat ftones, three of which 
take up the width of the road, w*erc laid at a dillance from each other. 
As the crrrriftge?, in order 10 avoid thefc ftonee, w'ere obliged to ule the 
intermediate fpacc?, the tracks of the wheels ire there moft vifiblc* 
The whole pavemeiit k> in good conditirtn ; it confitts merely of confi- 
tlerahlc pieces of lava ; which, hotvever, arc not cut (as at prefent) 
into fquitrjs, mi mav have been od that account the mure durable. 

‘ What 
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* What muft have b^en the feelings of the Pom-pcians, when the 
roaring of the mountaitj ai»d the qnaking of the earth waked them from 
their tifft fltep > They attempted alfo to efcape the wrath of the Gods; 
and, fdzing the moft valuable things they could lay their hands upon 
in the darknef^ and confofion, to feek their fafety :n flight. In thiiJ 
ilreet, and before the houfe that is majked with the friendly falutatiort 
on its thicfholdi feven Ikclctons were found : the firft carried a lamp, 
and the reft Irad ftill between the bones of their fingers fomething that 
they wiHicd to fave. On a fudden they were overtaken by the ftorm 
that defetnded from heaven, and funk into the grave thus made for 
them. Before the above mentioned country*houfe was ft ill a male ike- 
teioii ftanding with a di/h in his hand ; and as on - his linger he wore 
one of thofe rings that were allowed to be worn only by Roman knights, 
he is fuppofed to have been the mafter of the honfe, who had juft open- 
ed the back garden gate with the intent of flying, when the Ihower 
overwhelmed iiim. Several ikcletons were found in the vtiy poftiire in 
r,’hleli tliey had breathed their laft,. without being foiced by the agonieii 
of death to drop the things which they had in their hands. ’ II. p. 76, 
79, 88, 89. 

There are occafionni paflages alfo in Mr Kotzebue’s deferiptions 
of natural feenery, which are beautiful anrl irTiprelhvc. We arc 
rircci, however, of the Bay of Naples, and the falls of 'Ti’.oli. 
There is more novelty and nature and pidhircfipic cftccl, v/c 
think, in the following account of the Pontine marili^s. 

On my return to liomc 1 was as little incommoded as before by t!ic 
noxioUvS exhalations of the Pontine niarflies ; on the contrary, 1 paffed 
foftw of the moft agreeable hours during my rcudence in Italy on their 
borders. It wms the conclnfion of December; the Ay was ftrcnc, and 
the air pure and warm. The veturintj baited his mules near the deftrt- 
ed convent of capuchins, which 1 have already had occalhui to mention 
in the firft volume. We fpread our cloth on the great flight of ftepi 
Ijcforc the church, in the mildeft funfhine, and took our checi ful repail 
in the open air. After dinner I ftrayed alone bt'lnnd the con vent , 
where, in filent tranfport, I forgot all Europe, for [ was a<iiually ia 
Arcadia. The verdant turf w'as decorated with innumerable lowers, 
I^oiig trains of goiramer wared here and there over the plain, ’^fhe 
larks, riling from the grafs at my feet, chanted ftraina heard in other 
countrie& only in the fpring. Tame flocks of ducks, fnipe^, and lap- 
wings, hovered over the raarfiiea; folitary hawks uttered their ha»fh cries 
aloft ; bufi'aloes bellowed ; and the tinkliivg of the bells of pallunng 
Ilieep was heanl at intervals. Small birds of every kind chirped forth 
their Joy. A fticpherd, at a diflarce, fuug a lln£lan air. On the op- 
pofitc mountains was filuated a town, the faint found of whofe btUs, 
now ami then interrupted by the report of a muflcet at a ftill greater dif- 
tance, broke upon the ear. 'ITiefe various tones, which animated na- 
ture, were not, however, when combined, fufficiently ftrong to form a 
notic ; n melancholy ftilliKfs reigned around, and 1 could hear the luft- 
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unjr of every li/ard in the ^^rafa. What a contraft with the tamult of 
Naples, where, only two days before, I was ftunned witR the harflieft 
difeords ! Here ail wm fo tranquil, fo innocent ; the earth appeared 
to be a pavadife, and the ficy an arch of corn-flowers. What a horrible 
idea 1 had always entertained of the Pontine marfhes, and what an 
a^jfftab^e one 1 carry away with me from them I ^ IIL 99 — loi. 

There are not many of his deferiptions fo good as this ; but 
llierc is fpirit and feeling in moft of them, as well as in many of 
his flcetchcs of national manners and charai^er. 

Mr Kotzebue’s defcrlption of modern galleries is much lefs cal- 
culated to affift the traveller, than his catalogue of natural beau- 
ties, or remains of antiquity. His tafte is fo faulty, indeed fo 
profeii'edly lawlefs, that it is always a wonder if he takes any no- 
tice of the fined produ£lions. We have faid already, that wc 
do not objeft to his rlccifions merely becaufe they are nev^^, or 
unfettered by the prejudices of vulgar connoilleurs. But, in avoid- 
ing cant, and what he calls parrot- work, our author has alrqod 
always gone into another extreme ; and whoever fiiould follow 
him, would cant as much like a parrot as any cicerone in Italy, 
and be moreover in the wrong. It does not argue a refpeftable 
freedom from the redraints of trite opinion, to deny the beauty of 
the Etrufean vafe, and to call its painting a pot- daubing, inferior 
to the ordinary works of modern artids (voK II. p. 209.) ; or to 
confound the cartoons with the frefcoes of the Vatican (III. 172.)^, 
or to find ^ nothing remarkable in the Mofes of Michael Angelo 
but its fize •, ’ and then to abufe it as a ‘ fmall fliouldeic J, large- 
bellied figure, with a difagreeable marble beard ’ (would he have 
had it of hair?) ^ hanging dowm to the navel, which makes it 
look dill worfe ’ (III. 207.) \ pading over, with his cyea fhut, 
the majedy of attitude, and commanding wifdom of expreflion, 
which point out the datue of the great legiflator as by far the fined 
effort of the modern chifeh Nor will even thofe, who are the 
lead difpofed to overrate Bcrmini, go along with our author in liis 
condant inveftsves againlt that expert artid, to whom he will al- 
low no merit whatever*, and, to dole a lid of herefies which 
might be extended to any length from cither of the volumes before 
us,, we conceive Mr Kotzebue is the firfl admirer of the fine arts 
who has been unable to difeover any thing driking in Domini- 
chino’s Gbafe of Dlann^ and Raphaefs Dtpofition (in the Borghefe 
palace), of which the former has been admired by all judges as at 
lead fecond to the Bt Jerome of the fame mader, and the latter is 
always edeemed inferior to the Transfiguration alone, of the prince 
of painters. Under this department of our author’s work, we 
mult notice Lis continued irreverence towards thofe names which 
mod of his readers have affociated with the feelings of devotion. 
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It is something more than bad taste to call the cross ^ the Jewish 
gallows y * and to term David a 'pmts old rogue (^IIL 1 1 1 . & 1^1 G.) 
As one specimen more of his method of leading us round picture 
galleries, we extract the following rare piece of Oer manic liveli- 
ness. After turning with indignation from a portrait by Leonardo 
da Vinci, merely because the subject is Queen Johanna of Naples, 
and asking why the friend of Francis 1. could profane his pencil 
by such a picture, he thus introduces a piece of Vandyke, who 
seems to be his favourite master. 

< I^et us haflen to that of an elderly lady by Va?idyke. She feenis 
to be one of our old acquaintances ; llic is a chattering good old womiir, 
and wifhes to converl’e witli us. She waits eagerly for an opportunity 
to do fo. Let us Ijn dk to hej : (he will certainly anfwer us ; and every 
thing fhe fays will be io good-natured, that we lliall hardly leave her. * 
Vol. in. p. 244. 

Mr Kotzebue returned from Rome by tlie way of Loretto and 
Ancona, to Bologna, wdiere we arc once more stopped with about 
twenty pages upon Zambeccari, and Balhions, and Ganierin. 
I'hence he proceeded to Verona, and. through Styria, to Vienna ; 
but, strange to toll, without visiting the beauties and w-ontlcrs 
of Venice. After a few slight notices of the most eminejit 
persons then resident in the Austrian capital, he continues his 
journey, and with a loud panegyric on the Prussian government, 
arrives happily at Berlin — the ^ Jluis chartaque virqut\ ^ — * Let 
every peaceful mind, ’ says he, * devoted to llie Musts, jrepair 
hither, as tlic navigator doubling Cape llorii strives to reach the 
Pacific Ocean, whose surface is never milled by the tempest. * 
(IV. 1^24.) Tins conveys a very iiiteiesting discovery in geo- 
graphy. For our parts, we wish the government in question 
were as easily ruffled as the Pacific Ocean. Although,, however, 
Prussia is thus held up us the land of pronfisc, it appears, by the 
conclusion of the work, thi^ the best of possible countries is nor 
Prussia, but Russia 5 between which and Italy, a very long com- 
parisoii is drawn, entirely to the advantage of the former. Our 
jiulior prefers it stoutly to the garden of Europe^ first in point 
of climate, then for mannervS, comfort,,, freeilorn, arts and 
sciences, liberality of opinions — every thing. * Enough ! ' he 
exclaims at last, (ar^i we echo the word) ‘ Enough ! to the 
praise of ingenuity my parallel -^prefers no elaim 5 but I pledge 
myself for its truth. Will any one now wonder that I quitted 
Italy without reluctance ; that I never wish to see it again ; and 
that I would nor for millions pass my life in that country ? ’ 
Before closing this article, we have, in justice to Mr Kotze- 
bue, to state, that we have not had an opportunity of perusing 
his work in the original German, ntvhich, in point of style, we 

know 
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know must be greatly superior to the Eiaglidi translation. In^ 
deed, to all appe:wance> iis is very ill executed^ and, without 
teiving pompared it witli the original, we are disposed to view it 
as the performance of a person but moderately learned in the 
(Jerman langt^ige* For example, lie mistakot names of coun- 
tries and pt^es ; he talks of Ingermannland and Eastland, (whicii 
are not English words^) instead of ingria and Esthonia, We 
are told of * St Mary’s ClcUter' being surrounded with lava (11. 
19.), which looks very like a mistranslation of the word KJosicry 
a convent. Nobody that understood German would have repre- 
sented die emperor as hunting noild .wwe. (Ibid. 48.) We sus- 
pect that nmnd (in Vol. II. p. JTl.j must be a mistake for mouth 
(the German . being mutid); at lea.^i, wound is downright non- 
sense as it now stands. In anotiic* place, f;p(‘akkig of mephitic 
vapour, he says, ‘ the effect tff rhe is as strong at Pyr- 

mont as at the Grotto del Cane. ' And, describing sonic- 

body’s coins, he makes them ‘ riv.il cbe camotus in perfec- 
tion. ’ {20'3r.) These examples will proli.ibly be thought to aG 
ford sufheient proofs of our suspicion vL u* this translation is the 
work of some indifferent Germati schoLw. dhat it is eKecutcrl 
with a very n'io<lerate knowledge of the English language, the 
extracts already given furnish evidence still mure clear. 


AP-T. XI. The W udth of Natio?u^ '\uth NoieSy Supplcmcnturjfj Chnp-^ 
terSj mid a Lije of Dr Smith. (Iv William Playfair. Luadoii. 
1805. 

Tn the whole course of our literary im]uisition, we have not 
met with an instance so discreditable to the English press, as' 
this edition of the Wealth of Nations. It may be given as a 
specimen of the most presumptuous book-making. The editor 
proves himself quite ignorant of liis author, and oF die science 
on wliich that author wrote : he does not scruple, however, 
sometimes to correct, and sonfcriines to confirm, what he gene^ 
rally misundersands in both- cases. But what has most moved 
our indignation, is, that he has presumed to thrust his own sup- 
plementary chapters, as he calls tirem, not in the form of notes, 
or an appendix separate from Mr Smith’s text, .but into the very 
body of the work itself, aiKi in the same types \ breaking th^ 
contiwity . of the author’s great design, and; adulterating the 
purity, of its coirq)oskion with this* editor’s igjiomnt and vulgar 
writing*.^ Gut Teadexs must accept of 'it. as a suflkiem.specimesii j 
Uut ^ubjoiaed to ihe inimitabje digression <m the corti laws> sutd 
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before ribe reader can proceed to the chapter on treaties of com* 
Rie^jccb tract of fifteen .by this Mr Play/air^^ in which* 
he gives hh opinion^ .that rnionopply, forestaJlbg^ and. re|^ating 
e;tk£ in the trade of provibiojiSa and that Lord Kenyon, had many 
real and credibie proofs of it. We have no objection to this be- 
ing said by those who have such notioows j but it is rather indecent 
to interpolate, idiesm into the text of the Wealth of Nations. 

We shall say no more of this publication, except to express 
our surprise that it should have appeared with the name of so 
respectable a bookseller ; who, having had the original properly 
of tins immortal work, might have been expected to feci some' 
tenderness and vcneiatiou for its fame. We are happy to an- 
nmmee, that, since the expiration of the original riglit of proper- 
ty, several editions have been published in diderent parts of the 
country , particularly a very clievip one by a bookseller in New- 
gate street, London, the advertisement of wduch, addressing this 
philosophical treatise to artisans and tradesmen, may be regard- 
ed as a literary curiositj, and a signal proof of the dilfusiou of 
liberal information. 

An edition of the Wealth of Nations, wdth notes by an editor 
properly qualified, wauid be a most %acc(‘ptahle publication. It 
ought to comprise, either in the forni of illustrailons or of cor- 
rections to Mr Smith's propositions, the f.icts which have been 
more carefully observed since he tiinicd tiie attention of men of 
ierters to tlicse subjects, as \v(*ii as tire reasonings wdiich later in- 
quirers have pursued. It w^ouid be desirable also, that the editor 
should be acquainted with those v.Titings which precedtsl the 
Wealth of Nations, that he might assign the most important rea- 
sonings to their real inventoi.s , and n would be useful to liudti- 
ply the examples which Mr Hmith h;:s taken from tlie in&titutioas^ 
or statistical e^^perience of foreign countries, to elucidate his. 
general principles : in this respect, considerable assistance might 
be derived from the French odition of the work by Gamier, and 
the Spanish edition by Ortiz. 


AhT- Xn. Poms ^ By lames Mercer, Esq. Second Edi- 

tion, v/iib some Additional Foems. Lontlon. liiOl. 12mo. 

TJhiOM a short advertisement prefixed to this elegant little Vo- 
^ we karn that the public are indebted for its appear- 

ance, not to the autlior himself, but to a \^ry near relative, ti> 
whom the greater part of its contents Iva'd been communicated 
many yeeirs ago, and whose amiabk partialities fo'V the composi^ 

tions 
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. tions of a friend had not been subdued by * more thad twice 
the time of deliberation prescribed by Horace. * In * taking 
upon’^himself to hazard the publication, * and to deliver over the 
verses of another ‘ to the severe tribunal of general criticism,* 
the Editor may fairly be presumed to have felt all that • trem- 
bling solicitude * which life expresses; yet we may venture to pre- 
dict, that few readers of feeling or of taste will hesitate in ac- 
quitting him of rashness, or indiscreet prepossession. Indeed, it 
can be ascribed only to the excessive modesty of the learned and 
excellent author himself, that his literary talents were not more 
generally known, and more eminently exerted in the public ser- 
vice. 

Major James Mercer * was the son of Thomas Mercer, Esq. 
a gentleman of private fortune in Aberdeenshire, whose poli- 
tical attachments to the abdicated family of Stewart, had en- 
gaged him in the rebellion of 174*5 ; and who, on the event 
of tliat ill-fated enterprize, had retired to France. His son 
was educated at the University of Aberdeen ; and, under Pro- 
fessor Blackwall, one of the most distinguished scholars of his 
time, acquired a decided taste for the study of Greek litera- 
ture, which he cointinued through life to cultivate and improve. 
After acquiring distinguished reputation at the University, seve- 
ral years were spent on the Continent with his father, till the 
commencement of the Seven-years War called him back to Eng- 
land, and induced him to enter into the service of his country 
as a soldier. Having joined one of the expeditions to the coast 
of France, he soon obtained a commission, and served with great 
zeal, and an ardent love of his profession, during a considerable 
period of that war, under Prince Ferdinand, in Germany, He 
afterwards continued in the army till about the year 1772, when 
he had attained the rank of Major, and was on the point of be- 
ing advanced to that of Lieutenant-Colonel, In consequence of 
a well-grounded disgust, occasioned by an undue interference 
in the business of his promotion, he then quitted the profession, 
and never afterwards resumed a military character, excepting as 
an officer of fencibles during the American war. Having been 
married several years before to a lady of extraordinary beauty and 
accomplishments, he now retired with his family to Aberdeen- 
shire, where, with the exception of a few years spent in the 
south of France, he continued ever afterwards to reside. 

These few particulars we have thought not unwprthy of being 
commemorated in the private life of a man, who was the inti- 
mate and valued friend of some of the most distinguished scho- 
lars 


^ Bom 27. Feb. 1734. 
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lars of his age. Among tliese, the names of I.ord Hailes, Dr 
Reid, and Dr Beattie, may be sufficient to mark the station which 
his virtues and talents had entitled him to hold. With the two 
former, he entertained a literary correspondence ; with the lat- 
ter, he liv^ for many years in the habits of almost daily inter- 
course. His almost uninterrupted leisure was indeed chiefly de- 
voted to the luxuries of classical reading and study ; and to a very 
intimate acquaintance with the writers of Greece and Rome, he 
added an extensive knowledge in most departments of modern 
literature. In the society of private life, he was courted and ad- 
mired for the liveliness of his wit, and for the purity and elegance 
of his manners. 

Though the far greater part of his time had been dedicated to 
the acquisition of knowledge, yet his native modesty appears to 
have repressed the ambition of communicating to the world tlie 
fruits of his studies ; and though the correctness of his taste en- 
abled him to contribute very valuable aid to the literary under- 
takings of others, it does not appear that he ever seriously em- 
ployed himself in unriting for the public eye. The little collec - 
tion of po^ms which has appeared under his name, cannot 1 e 
regarded as an exception. They are obviously the occasional 
efihsious of a man of sensibility and cultivated mind, rather than 
the anxious efforts of a poet, ambitious of extended or perma- 
nent fame : They seem to have been originally destined to float 
within the circle of private friendship j and their publication ap- 
pears rather to have been permitted than sanctioned by the inge- 
nious author. The first edition was published in 1794 ; that 
, which is now before us, appeared only a few months before the 
death of Major Meveer, in November 1804. 

The greater number of pieces in this little volume belong to a 
species of poetry in which few English writers have eminently 
excelled. They are decidedly of the lyric cast; but they neither 
aim, on the one hand, at those bolder flights of imagination, and 
loader bursts of passion which almost bewilder and astonish 
in the higher classes of the Pindaric ode ; nor, on the other 
hand, do diey descend to the playful levity of the Anacreontic, 
or remain contented with the freedom and cArelces grace which 
constitute the charm of mere vers de Sociefe^ They are the otT^ 
spring of those more gentle and regulated feelings which accord 
with the real events of common life ; and in communicating to 
them the genuine characters of poetry, Fa!w:y is called to olEci- 
ate as the Ijandrpaid, rather than the mistress of sentiment. 
Justness and elevation of thought, equally remote from trivial 
vulgarity and far-fetched refinement, — terseness of expression, — 
purity and polished elegance of diction^ , may be enumerated 

voi*. VII. NO. 14. ^ ' H h among 
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among the liappiest chatacteri^tics of this species of poetry. Of 
their perfect attainment, the finest examples m'usft, undoubtedly, 
be sought for among the lyrical compositions of Horace. The 
versatility of his exquisite genius enabled him, indeed, to rival, if 
not equal the daring sublimicy of Pindar, and the ^olic gaiety 
of Anacreon ; but, in that intermediate class which is peculiarly^ 
his own, he must be allowed to have remained not only without 
an equal, but without a rivaK That Horace was the great mas- 
ter whom the writer now before us had proposed to follow, we 
can entertain no doubt ; and it is no mean or scanty praise to say, 
that he will often pleasingly remind his reader of the rare excel- 
lences of his model. 

The first poem in the collection, on the influence of the love of 
Novelty, as a principle of action and a source of happiness, may be 
quoted as a fair specimen of the poetical talents of Major Merc cr. 
We have to regrt't, that the length of the quotation must oblig*' 
us to suppress a few stanzas, not inferior in excellence to those 
which we shall transcribe. 

‘ To NoVEtTY. 

* For thee, in infancy, we ligh, 

And hourly caft an anxious eye 

Beyond the prifon-houfe of home ; 

Till, from domeftic tyrants free, 

0*er the wide world, in fearch of thee, 

Fair Novelty ! we roam. 

* Full on thy track, by dawn of day, 

The ftripling darts, and fcours away, 

While Hope htr a6:ive wing fup plies, 

And fofily whifpers in the gale, 

At every turniqg of the vale, 

“ Enjoyment onward lies. ” 

* Nor far remote*— athwart the trees. 

The landfcape opens by degree*?, 

And yields fweet glimpfes of delight — 

Beyond tiic trees the views exp^d, 

And all the fccnes of fairy land 
Come fwclling on the fight. 

« 'Tis here, where wild profufion flows, 
ev*ry (hrub there hangs a rofe, 

And mellow fruit on cv^ry fpray— 

Here Pleafure hplds her bounteous reign, 

And hert the wand'rer might remain, 

Could Plctduie bribe his flay. 

But did the love of Thee prevails-*- 
He quits the pbrt, add fpreada hl$ ftifei' 
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^ Carelefa if Oceaii frown or fmlle ; 

So iPate {half give him to explore 
The vafi expanfe, th' untrodden fliore, 

And undifeoverM ifle. 

« Tir'd with the ftillnefs of the deep, 
j While yet he chides the winds that deep, 

The clouds collect, the lightnings play ; 
And the torn vcflel drives, at laft, 

A wreck, abandon’d to the blaft, 

And found’ring on her way. 

* Again the vext horizon clears — - 
The hills emerge — the cOaft appear? — 

He and his mates their mirth renew ; 

They man their boats, their oars they hand, 
And foon the hofpitable ftrand 
Receives the jolly crew. 

< What in th’ interior parts befell, 

In after times, we hear them tell. 

When they at laft their limbs recline ; 

The tongue, well pleaaM, its ofRce plies, 

And, all the while, their brimful-cyea 
With dews of tranfport Ihine. 

< While thus, with pleafing warmth, they boaH 
Their gay excurfions on the Coaft, 

Where all feem’d brilliant, all divine ; 

The fond adventurers little know 
It was thy pencil gave the glow, 

The vivid charm was thine. 

Ah me I beyond thy fliort-Kv’d reign, 

And does there nought of love remain ? — 
Can nought the fluggifh heart engage ? 
Shall ev’ry joy with thee decay, 

And Heav’u afford no parting ray 
To gild the hours of age ? 

Hcav’n ft ill is kind — When thou art fledi 
Comes gentle Habit, in thy ftead. 

With filcnt pace— ^nof cpmes in vain — • 
For, growing with declining years, 

The good man^a comforts Ihe endears, 

And (bftens cv’ry paih. 

Where (he, fisr^t maid, a 
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No vagrant wifti her votary ftings— • 

In his own grounds he loves to tread $ 

Nor envies, on his houfehold bed, 

The couch of caftern king'. ’ p. i — 6. 

* The Castle in the Air ^ contains several pleasing stanzas, and 
exhibits a fanciful picture, of which many readers may be aljrle to 
trace an original in their own waking dreams of Utopian happi- 
ness, to be enjoyed in the undisturbed society of those whom we 
prize solely for their virtues, 

« Without a fingle thought on thofe 
Who live beyond the hill, ^ p. i6. 

The verses ^ to a Fountain, ^ though distinguished by no great 
novelty of sentiment or of imagery, are written with great ele- 
gance, and rendered more peculiarly interesting, by the reference 
they seem to bear to the real feelings of a mind wounded by in- 
justice and unkindness in its intercourse with the world, and seek- 
ing relief in retirement, but struggling, at the same time, to re- 
press those painful sentiments of distrust which are so apt to flow 
from disappointed ambition, and which indeed give to it one of 
its bitterest pangs. From this poem we shall select a few stan- 
zas. 

* SequeflerM Fountain ! ever pure, 

Whofc placid ftreamlet flows, 

In filent lapfe, through glens obfeure, 

Where timid flocks repofe : 

Tired and difablcd in the race, 

I quit ambition’s fruitlefs chafe, 

To fliapc my courfc by thine; 

And, pleas’d, from ftrions trifles turn. 

As tbup, around thy little urn, 

A votive wreath I twine. 

^ Fair Fountain ! on thy' margin green 
May tufted trees arife. 

And fprtading bouuhs thy bofom flcrcen 
From fummer’p frrvent (kies ; — 

Heu may iht her flow’rcts llrew. 

And morning fhed her pearly dew, 

May hr^alth iiifufe her balm ; 

A«»d fome fofr virtue in ihee flow, 

^o mirigate the pangs of woe. 

And bid the heart be calm. 

< O ! may thy falutary ftreams, 

Like thofe of Letiie^ fpring, 

That bathe t’-e fiivpt land of dreams, 

Some drops obiivioua bring—* 


With 
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With that bleft opiate in bowl, 

Far fhay I from my woundi^ foul 
The thorns of fpleen remove— 

Forget how there at firft they grew. 

And, once again, with man renew 
The cordial ties of love. 

< For what avails the wretch to bear 
Irnprii-^ted on hia mind, 

Th..' lo^Tons of din^ruft and fear, 

I‘jj>iriou8 to mankind ? — 

Hopelefs in his difaflroua hour. 

He ices the gath'ring tetnpeft lower, 

The bur (ling cloud impend— 

Towards the wild walle he turns his eye, 

Nor ca? that happy port defery, 

The bofoin of a friend. 

Ah me I to Youth^s ingenuous eye 
What charms the profpe6l wears I — 

Bright as the portals of the fley 
The opening world appeals ; 

There every figure Hands confeil, 

In all the fweet advantage dreft 
Of CciTidour's radiant robe — 

There no mean cares admifiton find. 

Love is the bulineis of mankind. 

And Honour rules the globe# 

« But if thofe gleams fallacious prove 
That paint the woild fo fair ; 

If heaven has plac’d for geidroub love 
No foft afylum thire ; 

If men fair faith, fair fame deride, 

Bent on the cro<^ked paths that guide 
To Inlh eft's fordid fhriue ; 

Be yours, ye gloomy Tons ot Woe ! 

That melancholy truth to know ; 

The dieain of blifs be mine.* p* 41— 4J# 

To these quotations, we shall only add the following lines from 
a poem, entitled ' Refh.ctions by a Father. * They are perhaps 
in the author’s best manner. 

* Though fvveci the buath of venial hours. 

When garlands hang on every ihorn, 

When evhy path is ftrew'd with ftow'rs, 

And opening r^e-buds greet the morn ; 

' Who knows what blafts may yet arife ?• 
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Wever gay, 
pay our hope^ betray~ 
’ fruit, wfe piixe. 


i Alut i fjic fme preoa^iova fate 

pn chiidlpod^fi pfeafmg fkovir~ 
Toe p^nt views witK hoj^ elate, 

Hi8 tavountes round tbe Pble grow ; 
Who, loft to worth m nper years, 

To duty loft, may yet d^fpire 
To v/nrfg thy heart, unhappy fire ! 
And dreneh thy furrow'd cheek m tears* 


^ While the poor child of homelier mien. 

Who m the corner fits forlorn, 

Sobs hourly at parental fpleen. 

And eats the bitter bread of fcorn ; 

Untamted by the pamper’d crew. 

And faithful to affedion^s call. 

Perhaps, in his paternal hall, 

Shall trim the lamp of joy anew. ’ p. 90, 91. 

From these passages, which have been selected at random, the 
reader may be enabled to form a very fan estimate of the style 
and peculiar merits of the poems contained in this little volume ; 
and we doubt not that the whole collection will be found to 
justify the praise we have ventured to bestow upon it. To that 
praise, however well merited, the excellent author himself can 
qqw no Ipnger be sensible , and, by a singular coincidence, we 
jpay with characteristical propriety apply to him the lament of a 
celebrated Scotish poet of the sixteenth century, for the loss of a 
contemporary bard of the same name. 

* He (/. Death) has reft Meifar, his indjte 
That did in luve fo lyfly wryte, 

So ihort, fo (|uick, of fentens hie, 

Tmar mortu ce^wbat me, ’ 

Dunbar’s Lament for the Doth of the Makkans. 


Art. XIII. ^eeth m House of Commons^ on ^ e War against 
the Mahrattas, By Fhihp Francis, Esq. ISOW Rulgway. 

have read this speech with great approbation of the judge- 
and temper with which it is composed, and with a 
^ery melancholy assent reasonings of the speaker. It is 
ppbn a si^bjeet or far greater importance to the Asiatic interests 
thi^ uapqn, pd cMracter all over the world, 

the public'ih genera! aifrafe icif* Those ii^ho hiive ob- 

‘ * , 





Mr FrancisV 


^^^tAeJ^ar in^India. 
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served the progress of for the l^$t s^ 

wait in anxious susp^^,figSf <5tisis to which 

they are now brought ; whether c^wl? of justice >nd peace 
shall yet be able to restore pur empire to its former stability, 
or incurable distrust apd hostilJ^^^jlU the warlike tribes of 
HindosUn are to he the ^punishi66fct of unprovoked aggres-^ 
sion. We mean tp^tiike another op|)6rtuAity of laying before 
our readers the grounds opinioh which we entertain 

upon this subject, and whflBh^s not been formed upon a 
slight or hasty considerationj|^|K Upon a careful examination 
of all the documents . that: ai;e . within our r^ach.. In , the 
•mean time, we earnestly recommend the present speech to 
be studied by our readers, as containing a perspicuous and 
very candid abstract of facts, as well as ©f the principles by 
which their import is to'be judged of. It is itself too concise, 
to admit of being abridged yrith ajOy J^dvantage. We shall not at*c 
tempt, therefore, to enter mor^ i particularly at present into its 
contents. But there is one passage which we' cannot refuse ouc- 
selves the pleasure of (attracting, from the minutes which pre* 
cede the principal speech-^ ^ On the bill to enlarge .and regulate 
powers of the Governor-General ,;ind ComOJ^J^r in CJiief^ 
Mr Franci? $aid, - - ' ' 

* I do f\ot perceive 4hat the bill gives Lord Cornwi|K]i jnf jpw 
.‘ztvnordifiary powers; and if it did, I ihauld not be 
il, for two reafons: firft, becaufc I (kould thinU.it not at aft 
ihnf r)jc exigency of the cafe might require fuch powers; and then, be* 
cdui‘: I ktiow of no perfon, among thofe who have afted in ,gr^at ftati.ons 
in mt ihnc*, whom I fhould be more ready to tni ft with great poWcf, 
liiHif my Lord Cornwallis. Judging of lucg by all bis ptibUc Condu^, 
I am corvir.ced that power may be fa’fely trjufted in hw hands, and ih^ 
he V ill never ufc it hut for the benefit of the public femce. If iwy 
r >ic<" u rsjfd confribute to his honour, he fllould have it i^thout .i^fervc, 
r-t ipjif! that pmmpts him to undiTrake fdch a tsfle w I know it 
to h and at foch a time ; and if it wert: pbfb+de to give hityt fnpport ia 
the execi!non;of it by any effort of tie be Jure of it, I.arti 

;:or>vioced tb^it his great ubjedl will be to compofeihe diforders of India, 
itid to reftore peace and tranquillity to the unfo^rtunatc tdWbitanttf of that 
country.’ ^ 

It ^ imppsi|||j|p^;^ read^tKj^^^ die 'tharacr^ of the 

>re^rit" ^oveffpr*Gen*<^kl,^’ Mthou^^ dallm^^'to fniiud^' 

,l«?nwlf is connected ’ 

liftpXyt^, 

all yioiSe; of 
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wars of a f 'jrmer j;ove nor, liO maintained tlie same principles 
with d tu the cxic .sion of our dominions, ami the rights of 
the naiiv j p vers, to v/hu'h lie now appeals. And, after all 
that h I).-*'' , ‘.,vhl or WiMteu upon the govennueut of India ii) 
Its foie • r ' o<Nns, we should refer to tin.* extracts of Bengal 
Coiraih L itred for the infonrialioii of Parlianveiil: in iTo'2, 

ao' atlVrd n^, \u the m nutes and protests of Mr Francis, tlie 
\\Kr'si . . stacio V exposii uni of the true in.'iin'.s cf policy. Ti.ese 
3Tra:>i'’ . were, i\\.on that occas^Bli as they are n.poii the present, 
urge., wnj.oui cliict, until the'^ilr of violiling tlmni was tliiust 
np('n the public ,,tieution, hy the dis sU r winch ensueJ. 1 hey 
were in iiie end sauctiu-ned by the Itou.se (d Connn.O'i-.^ and cou« 
firmed Ly tiie LegisLitiue into a gcuviad law, not yet lepc.'led, 

nion in liulia, ate repng'iant to llie wisli, the hcniocu, .md the 
polity of this nation,' V/Iiat a co;nrnerin;ry upon this eraict- 
mecit, tl'e r('ceiit tvausacaons in Oude, in the Cam and a.’ 
Basscin ! 


Art, XiV. The rj ALxumlcr, A Dus'i lidiot: !rj Sar-- 
C'j.!un>ir'> hr'.u'eht froin /ili'XtUiiinuyanti 7'.ow ni the T} lu\h /hn/j. 

By Fdv/auri)anicl Clarke, Ld..l). Follow^ of Jesus Cohhgc, 
Cambridge. Iio. pp. 10' I . 

TA R to who?(.' aclivc and chissiea] ,s[‘<irit ’vve -ne nndidy 

iiHh_hred loi ihe p(\ssesMon oT tin* Aiex.iiidi an sau c[duigp 4 s., 
lias inne presented us vvdtli a very interestij'g n.uc.njxf le.j-ceiin.; 
this tmphy j^f his ;'cal and pci ih eciaoec. We L.mnot, indexed, 
coiiccise any relic of aitCnjuity wild!' cmid n,eie lowiiniiy 
captiv<ne our altcniiim, than th,;t wi-id) iLo siiL;. ct C'i’ 

this publication, 'riic discovury oi the sinypi\‘Ld roeirmied cj 
a we.^tc rn coiujueror, in coiiiury which fnaomes so nuich 
native ‘.icantesS, wcnllli, and F.nnh'g, is itself a \crv strik- 
ing i];(i('ent; vcinic, on dio pi escr-r (-ccas’cn, we ni'eci not sav 
that tlm im gts ol (Grecian ami Kgyptijn story mix tliemsclves 
\cvy hncly, r.i every Faiglii.h n.iiu!, with the rocc^'ction of other 
victories end tombs than tlu’se of Altxamler tlie Creat. 

Researches, rlicreforc, into the Insior'j of tliis yeduable bequest 
oi ancient times, are in siiine (legree useful, wn.cn considered 
merely as ministeiing to the plcasincs of i n rag ina lion. Wl. ether 

their lUilify stops here, and whitlvrtiie imagination be not die fim 
cully princijviliy concerned in thetn, are questions not very easily 
qnsrweied. Voi^ when it is once settled that llm study of anti- 

ouitic;. 
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qulHcs, howovor overvalued, ks not witlxvat ii - use, luu! prefers, 
on this ground, a clear title to (jur regard, u e^uta’idy h. not ne- 
cessary to make out this title in every pa.Tiij ui ’r *;ice. 'io 
demand this, were about as reason. ihlo as to ask, wiiy o ; ‘ is tiken 
to turn, wit)] the finest precision, every volute .1110 e>!.. e-leaf on 
the capital of a lofty colunni, ahliougii these rnimaver graces are 
hardly distinguishable from below ? Every tiling lau -t be done 
carelully, tli.U notluTig important may be done ill. ik-ades tliis, 
the spiiit of experimental phj] 4 iophy rcijuires us to accumulate 
observations, although we shouhi not always be 'ihlc to figure out 
to (>rn'seives ihc sp»*i.;lle shape and nv’ignituue of tlie benehts wlLicli 
miy nc'a'ue from them, ff we fad in our pLinelp.d in.jujry, we 
■are offc!) rewarded by obtaining seme iinla n;d codaUeni .alvaii- 
tage, wbiich f'verpay'^ our labour and our cli > -y jvhnrn'.Liit. 

dl>i' sarcojdiagns wai. forcibly tak<-n from thv^ maasque tdSr /.tlia- 
iiashis in <\]c\aiuirhi by the Ek ncl], in spat' of ti:e le)val'n;/s and 
] muMimt'o^'s (jt tin* inhabit mts to whom i- w.V'' rhe '»!d <’r su- 
P'.r.tuion.s vciK’iatii.n ; 'and on tiu* lion (d' /tl a.andi 1 1 to 

die Ibid . \x gel bvvO ilje Innd'.i of the • Mie.u'.'O', !t ]:..d tiiCit 
heau iruj rcm.'vcd Irom tIu' alaht and a .. ist’on td' tl }u ojd * of 
Alexsitu'. di ; it Vvss aJuMdv ({('siined hr I’ *, liner' ver it 
tplglu h.jve beet! oi > 1 , fined Iq- due Fiench, it w.\. 11, ib'C juize 

r?r v/ar ^ lastly, it was a most teni|)lin;> -nici'.' r, and, o-i .hi .licse 
nccounrs, w • sci'/cd it, biouvht u inua ihiee. eJ, in fi pLu ed it in 
the brltish iMu eunu wliem it now bes, a wonder to d.n i gnoianr, 
and j nd.die to the wusc. ' .Seii*'Usly, .dihoiieh \W‘ .-u^ nl ojuniou 
that tlie ai-tpuisition of this treasure by our vic’orions avjnv, stands 
on very didereni gionnd from tin' lawl'Ms s'^izuiv- </! il hy tiie 'U'n- 
terid»ui delivvuers of Egypt, yet it seenH a nac nuprey, udietlier 
ccsinpiesl stiiotly conh ned on ti '' right of cein-.i^i ,g :i ro cuir 
uwji use, and w'ba'lluu' ilie fedmips of tlnvse, to w'in)ni n, b :d pro-, 
vinusiy helc'rgtuh were suiiiciisntiy consulted in tins tr Jisaetion. 

ddre capirul.nion of Alexim ;;a b- ing already on ihi; t.n-ls, Dr 
CLivkc WMs coininissioned by iziid Ilutcinnson to (mIcj ihe cir\, 
and obtain the surrender (h the mi'iinment ol Alcx.mder, which 
rc[iort had already made known to the EnglisJu i)f CItI e sci 
forward on this e:\pediti(m, aoctmiparned ])y two otlier geinien/'U. 
ddie foiiow'ingi.c-ximet trem Ifis acia'um ol: it, w'ili give our ri .id- 
,crs a very favourable idea of the in-uiner in wliieh an ainiijnariaa 
can dr AW up a narrative. 

‘ \Vl- ban icrrcfii Teach'xl tlie liv'ufe lu v.ddch wr wrre to rtfKle* 
W'Ik'u 11 [ary of the mvrc'-aets of llic place, who had lunrd the nature 
ot our tniuid, came to coup atalnu ns on tiic cipimc or Alexandria, 
and in exp: efs thoi^ .uixiety to ^'C the Enghih. As foon as the room 
va-s. eh:ui.‘d of oilier vifiutiua, fpvakirg with great ciicuniipv^tion and 

in 
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in a iovi'' voicp, they aflced if our hiiliiicfi in Alexandria related to the 
antieinitii'S coiledted hy t!ie V'reiuh? Upon being anfvvcrecl in the af- 
finaativ'c, and, in piool' of ’t, ihe eopy of tlie Re/etta Stone being 
prodiic'Hl, the principal of tlie.ei laid, Does yonr Coniinander in 
Chief know that fliey have t.ie ‘ oinb of Alt. xander ? VVe delircd 
them to JtTcribe it \ ujjon vvlu’ch tJie^ Ihid i: was a bcuuUfuI ^n/n jirncy 
taken from til e ni "’-pie of est \i ii-'n-ifit's ; vv' vh, among the inhabi- 
tants, hiul alwav h -me t.hat rippeiUto.i. Onv letter and inll ructions 
fro,ij Ca<n> evich atly ^err- d to th|||^fa.ne inoiniinent. It is the ob* 
t}“'y conthaecd, of our prefent vifit ; and we vdll (how yen 
'^dieiv th. y le’.’e cone led it. The)' then ivlat/cl the njeifm.s ufod 
l;y lh(' rp n.-a ; the xtiaordinary ca»‘e tiicy had ohierved to p; event 
any iiitelligenee of it ; tlie indigirition fhowa by the 'dahometans a’’ its 
removal ; the \encratK>n in which they h< Id it ; ai.d the tradition f:nni- 
liur to all of them refpedin;; its oiigin. 1 convirfed ufterwa' vis with 
ieveral of the Mahometan^, bulh ./Viab^ and Turks, ua tiie Dine luLif'cl ; 
not only thofe who were natives and inhabitant*? cf iln - ity, hut ailo 
dervif»3 and pilgrims ; perions trom Conilantnioplc, SiuviiUv, a irt /vlep- 
po, \v!)o had villtcd, or who had relided at \]a\rii*d»i'(i ; and they 'bl 
agreed in one uniform tradition, namely, its bkim; THh io.v.u ov 
IsCANDCR {^Jlexunder)y thx iOUNDTR OF th:, city of An. \ a:.- 
IlMA. 

‘ We were then told that it was in the Iiold of a:i hi.lpnal in 
the iiifur harbour ; and being provided with a boat, v/t ilnn’e fiir.d it 
half filled with filth, and covered with tlie rags of the fu k ptoyle on 
board. Nothing could equal the admiration with which 1 '."'c: il i; 
beautiful Tomb, having never fecn, among the fine works tu ' 
have left us, an inftance in which nature as well as art vie wiin e.. 
other to fuch perfection. True indeed arc the vvoids of Ueiion h- '■ 
cited : ‘‘ .o>urie un dts mof reflux 'rj /imr /" r 

dr Van-tijwie : ” and does the appearance of it cfirieipond 

the de'fcription given by Diodorus of the flirine conllruCteii for tim l\ 
of Alexander. ' p. 3 y--’ 4 i. 

This sarcophagus is one entire block of green Egyptian lanruy 
and is covered with hieroglyphics. ItN dimension > are as foth'ws. 
The elevation, three feet ten inches ; its greatest lengtli (for it 
swells out towards the head), ten feel three inches. and a hail j its 
greatest breadth (near tiic head), five feet tliree indies and a lialf ; 
its least breadth (at (lie foot), four feel two inches and a half. The 
object of Dt U!'»rke in this dis.>ertatiou is, to prov#that this«migh- 
ty receptacle did actually once contain the corpse of Alexander the 
Great ; and it is now incumbent on us to follow him through Ids 
reasonings on tiiij subj<^ct. With our criticisms upon this learned 
autbn Vv ' shall combine some strictuies on a shorter paper by 
Mr ilei'loy, wlddi is subjoined to the dissertation of Dr Clarke, 
pnd maintains the same hypothesis. The following is a compres- 
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fed and papular view of tlie evidence produced by thefe gentle-' 
men. 

It is demonflrable that Alexander the Gre.it was buried within 
the old walls of Alexandria ; but within tliofe walls, tlicre ivS, at 
this day, a place called the Tomb of Alexn?idery and from that 
place the farcophagus was taken. It is demonilrahle that Alex- 
ander was deified as an Egyptian god j for whicli rcaibn, to con- 
ciliate his new votaries, he mull have been buried with Egyptian 
rites and in an Egyptian farcophagus ; bur the farcophagus in 
tion is Egyptian, being covered with hieroglyphics. From tiie im- 
nienfity of the preparations made for Ah^xander’s liinerah it is 
fairly p^fumjable, that his fircophagiis would ho extronj|dy m ig- 
iiificcnt^and, accordingly, tin- is wond 'rFully tltc ca^with tiur 
farcophagus of Alexandria, which has perhaps no rival in tho 
world. It is demonilrable tln-t tlie fuppolcd cohiu in which Alex- 
ander was fent to E.;ypt, was merely a clofely-htted coating of 
gold : to contain iiis body, thereloi'-, together with his annoe.r 
and rob'\s, fome outer receptacle w.is neceiiary ; and what more 
proper for this purpofc than a fircophagus of tliis fort ? It is ile- 
jnoiifirnblc tiuit the tomb of Alexander doccl in a largo confeevat- 
ed ciitlofnn* 5 and the lite of llnit whicl^ is luvv e ill ’d tl',o 'iomb 
rf Ah^sar.fler anfwers to this diUc r'ption. All thefe coincidences 
make ic higlily probable that tlie iarcojihagus or Alexander has a 
fair claim to Its title, unlefs hhtory 01 tradntion il’.ould furtulh pre- 
iiunpiiops liollile to that fiippolition. It iiappens, however, that 
both hidory and tr ulltlon furiiHh tlie ftrougeil prefumptlons, and 
even much n^iOre th in prefuinptions in its favour. Froin the burial 
of Ah'xjudcr till rlu* elbibliihment of Chriiliaiiiiy throughout tlu^ 
Homan empire, tlie tomb of the conqueror in t|!iellion was held 
in ih'C higlieil vera'rarion, and its I’Utory can he rrarul tlirough 
that long period wiih f.icility. WHien the Chnilian relig/ion be- 
cime gei^eml, the idols /ud temples of Fag.inifm were in a great 
meafuie d*dlvoyed ; but the farcophagus of Alexander, either Iroin 
iL*s folidity r<^‘filicd, or from its beauty cfcapcd, tho general delola- 
fion. ’V^'e read riotiniig pofiti\jp, wid) rolpecl to its late, tor many 
centuries after this; but it is curious that, during the greater part 
of this iiUevval, it w'as in tlic cullodj of tlie Mah^qmetans, wliote 
veneration for Alexander was quite as prcjfouudlt'^ ir.at of rfu; 
c^ariier Alexandrians themfeives. 'rhiis its fafety ami if- identity 
wcrc-^ infured, and at length it again became the fubjed' of dcllrip- 
tion in the beginning of the fixteenth century. 

Such is the fubitance of Dr Clarke’s arguineuts. It would have 
been furprifing, if, in detailing them, he had never been mhied 
by his z<’ai for a favourite hypoihefis^ and, wh^ tiier he has been 
fo or not, it would be furprifing indeed, if a reviewer iiiould fail 

to 
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to charge him with this fort of partiality. In preparing to in- 
dulge a little our profeflional prejudices on this Occafion, we beg 
leave to anticipate and to foften the refentment of fame of our 
readers, by conceding to them all that they can fay, upon the fa* 
cility of railing doubts and cavils in every c ife and againfl: every 
theory. Certainly the fplrit of the famous Socrattc apothegm, / 
kno'W only that I know nothings is marvelloully perverted by thofe 
ingenious philofophers who are decided only in believing nothing, 
and who harafs mankind and themfelves with an eternal buz of 
objeftions and hefitations and folemn indecifion and moft fapient 
doubts about every thing but their own judgment. It is there- 
fore reqmfite to premife, that we think the liypothcfis of the au- 
thors beiwe us by no means improbable ; at leaft, we ||now of 
no infuperable objection to it j but we fee what appear to us to 
be fome awkward ohje<Slions to the evidence upon which it is 
here maintained, much as we may commend the learning employ- 
ed on the fubjeft. We do not think fo ill of the ingenious au- 
thors on whom we are about to comment, as to offer to them any 
apology for a free and candid difcuffion of this qu.^ftion. 

In lifting the evidence brought forward by Dr Clarke and Mr 
Henley, we lhall adopt nearly the fame order vvhicii we iollowed 
above in fumining it up, not becaiife we tlntjk this arrangement 
fydematically accurate, but becaufe it is the moll convenient for 
our purpoil^. 

The llrfl point to bi- eO ^bliflied is, that Alexander was buried 
in Egypt, and at Ai^^xra.O'ia. is \rcovf- i 1.'. the work before 

us by a protufion ot ♦toitmionies, which it will he uiuiercifary to 
derail in this plico. MerJy, iuA/cver, by v/ay of rainilliuig oar 
quota to the completing of th s part of the eviJence, wl- h.ali 
add to iheie teilirnohiCu two others. The liril is coat of Arriuii j 
for, althougli Arria ’s hillory of the fucceflc.s of /Vkxmcler is 
Jolt, ti ere is extant an abridgement of it by t^hotius, whicit dif- 
tindcly informs us that Arrhulxus conv-yed the body ol Alex- 
ander to Ptolemy the fon of Lagus in Egypt, travelling thither 
from Babylon by the way of Dain|fcus. * The other authority is 
Judin, whofe evidence, however, merely proves that Alexander 
dollrcd to be buried in tlic tgmple of Hammon. f 

But in ofdisi^to account for the hieroglyphics found on the 
fuppofed farcophagus of this great man, it is necelTary to fliow, 
not only that he was buried in Egypt, but that he was buried 
until Egyptian rites, 'rids, we are told, was indiJpenftMe^ be- 
caufe it can be proved that he was deified, not as a Grecian, but 
as an Egyptian deity 5 for the Egyptians could never h^ve regard- 
ed 

* Phot. Ecloga; ex Arriani feriptrs. 


f Juft. lib. 12. c. 16. 
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ed him as one of their own gods, had he been interred in tlie 
Greek manner, and with a Greek epitaph. To shew that Alex- 
ander was considered as an Egyptian divinity, several quotations 
are given, of which the strongest comes fiom Lucian’s entertain- 
ing dialogue between the shades of Alexander and Diogenes. 
We shall give this passage rather more fully than it is given by 
either of the learned authors before us. Alexander, asking Dio- 
genes why he laughed, the latter gives the following among other 
reasons. 

^ Diogenes. Because some of the Greeks have enrolled you 
among the twelve gods, and have honoured you with temples and 
sacrifices, as being the son of Jupiter disguised under the form of 
a dragon. But, tell me, wh^re have the Macedonians buried 
your body ? 

‘ Alexander, It Still lies in Babylon, and has done so for these 
three days. But my general Ptolemy promises that, if he can 
find leisure from the troublesome affairs in which he is at present 
occupied, he will convey it to Egypt and bury it there, that 1 
may become one of the E^gyptian gods. 

‘ Diogenes, Can I help laughing, Alexander, when I see you 
still indulging this folly^ even in hell, and aspiring to be Aimbis 
or Osiris } 

Besides this, it is to be observed that Alexander was cmhahmd ; 
a circumstance consonant to the customs of Egypt : whereas (ob- 
serves Mr Henley) ^ long before the age of Alexander, the Greeks 
burned all their dead. ’ Speaking further of Lucian and Diodorus, 
Mr Henley says : * Whoever admits the account of the former 
(Lucian), that Ptolemy transferred to Egypt the body of Alexan- 
der, there to i/ishrine him as one of its gods, can have no doubt 
but the sacrifices and games, mentioned by the latter (Dio<lorus), 
were rites essential to the deification. ’ p. 1 19 . 

We believe this to follow from the very words of Diodorus, 
without any assistance from Lucian. To honour ^vith sactifucs 
hTtettg) seems to be a mere periphrasis for to sacrifice to ; and 
thus Cyril uses the expression, when he says tliat Alexander dei- 
fied his friend Hephsestion, and commanded him Kcct 
to he honoured with an altar and sacrifices, t 

The reader, we presume, cannot but distinctly perceive INIr 
Clarke’s object in contending for the Egyptian character of th^ 
deified Alexander. He wishes to prove that th.e burial and the* 
sepulchre of his hero were Egyptian *, and, in the absence of any 
very direct evidence to this fact, attempts to infer it from the cir- 
cumstance of his Egyptian apotheosis. But both the position which 


X Cyril contr. Julian. VI. p. 205. 
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he would ultimatelySestaHish, and^that intermediatevp6^iti^ 
which he wishesvto; ihfet* the former, t6>us at 

least j some qtialification before they can he >rec^ived v and the 
Tetjr great stress which our author lays on this part pf, his argu- 
ment, renders it necessary that our doubts with . regard to them 
should be stated* We shall firs^, therefore, say something on the 
supposed Egyptian burial of Alexander, and next shall endeavour 
to shew thateten his deification was not exclusively Egyptian. 

We shall not here lay much stress on the form of Alexander's 
mausoleum, as it is described in Strabo, but shall barely observe, 
that, on the whole, it seems to Iwe been constructed rather hi a 
Crecian than in an Egyptian taste. Still less do we insist on the 
circumstance (although the fact appears capable of proof), * that, 
even in the ago of Alexander, the Greeks did mt burn ‘ all their 
dead. * It is certain that this was their usual practice ; and, con- 
necting tliis consideration withvthe wish of Alexander to be inter- 
red ill Egypt, it may be allowed that, as far as the animus of the 
hero himself is concerned, the scale inclines in favour of Dr 
Clarke’s opinion. But let us examine what we are told of the 
burial itself. Diodorus says that it was distinguished by heroic 
sacrifices and magnificent games. The question is, Was this, then, 
an Egyptian ceremony ? ^ Now, first, it is plain that the magni- 
ficent games wear an appearance extremely Argivc ; for these ex- 
ercises formed no part of the Egyptian worship. We allow that 
to this general rule there was a single, and that a locals exception. 
We are informed by Herodotus, that the inhabitants of Chemmis, 
a place in Upper Egypt, committed this Greets m {ruh '£AAisv<K6^) in 
the worship of Perseus ; they celebrated games in his honour. 
* I asked them, ’ proceeds the historian, * why Perseus was ac- 
customed to appear to them alone, and why they were distinguished 
from the rest of the Egyptians by the celebration of gymnastic games f ’f 
But, we fear, the case of Chemmis hero mentioned could furnish 
no precedenit for the burial of Alexander in Alexandria ; for every 
dabbler in classical antiquities knows that the provincial supersti- 
tions of Egypt were no less hostile to each other, than they were 
to the religions of foreigners. So far, then, it would seem that 
the burial of Alexander was a Greek ceremony ; unless, indeed, 
with some very learned men, we proscribe Herodotus fc!^r an old 
IfToman, and his history for a romance. 

' A not li^iT adjunct to the obsequies of Alexander, was the obla- 
tion of heroic sacrifices. But to whomever these heroic sacrifices 
"" might 

See Potter on the Grecian mode of burial. 
krjp.,91. ' 
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might be offered, certain it is that, if Herodotus is to be relied 
on, no genuine and unsophisticated lover of Egyptian institutions 
could possibly have partaken of them. The distinction between 
heroldir^ iheolatry^ or the sacred rites of heroes and the sacr^nl 
rites of Gods, was perfectly well known in Greece ; and Hero- 
dotus expressly says, that the Egyptians of his time ‘ paid no reli- 
gious honours to heroes.’ * It may, perliaps, be i)iquired, whe- 
ther the testimony of Herodotus, in this instance, be quite iin- 
co'ntradicted by other ancient authors. We are afraid that no- 
thing amounting to a positive contradiction of it can be produced; 
nothing, at least, that can ciFect more than to involve the wliole 
matter in complete doubt. Even this wc cannot say of the little 
that we ourselves have found on the other side of the question ; 
but it is incumbent on us to produce that little. Diodorus tolls 
us three things, which, it must be owned, seon a litth.* staggering 
at first sight ; he says, that according to the Egyptians whom he 
consulted, Egypt had formerly been governed by demigods or 
heroes ; also, that Osiris was one of these heroes, and, upon his 
death, was deified by Isis, and honoured, on the occasion, with 
sumptuous sacrifices ;f and, lastly, he says, that the Egyptians seem- 
ed to venerate their kings as if they had been really deities. || But 
it will be the reader’s own fault, if these things stagger him long. 
Tlie Greeks made a very clear distinction between ascribing a hu- 
man origin to a divinity, and worshipping him as sprung from 
such an origin, or with heroic rites. Jupiter v/as universally ador- 
ed, not as a hero, but as the greatest God ; yet many believed in 
the story of his birth and his tomb. But the instance most appo- 
site to our purpose is that of Lampsace, wlioni the Phccaians ori- 
ginally worshipped only with heroic honours, but aftoi wards voted 
a full goddess,, knowing her all the time to have been a mere wo- 
man. § The story may be true or false ; but still it curiously 
proves the distinction between tlie historic and the i itual charac- 
ter of a divinity. Diodorus, therefore, who tells us that some 
Egyptian traditions talked^ of demigods, by no means contradicts 
Herodotus, who asserts the absence of all heroic ceremonies 
from the Egyptian ritual. But, in truth, that which Herodotus 
here asserts may be deduced with almost equal clearness from 
Diodorus himself ; for whoever muU take the trouble to wade 
through this historian’s account pf the customs, and especially the 
religious customs, of Egypt, will not find there one syllable imply- 
ing 
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ing the existence of her^>* worship in that country* A sanguine 
examiner might even contrive to persuade himself that this writer 
wished to guard jigainst any impression of that hind, by the strong 
language in which he speaks of the apotheosis of Osiris: instead 
of mentioning heroic sacrifices, he seems almost catefully-to state 
tliat this monarch was made a G&d^ and received all the honours 
paid to the fnost eminent of the Gods. * In the same manner, while 
he informs us that the Egyptians seemed to regard their king as a 
species -of divinity, his remark manifestly confines itself to the 
king while alive^ it being clear that nothing like a funeral deifica- 
tion took place. As an instance of the strong monarchical attach- 
ment of the people in question, the historian adduces and describes 
their ordinary conduct on the decease of a monarch ; it was mere- 
ly a deep and general mourning ; not a trace or a hint can be dis- 
covered of divine or lieroic honours, which would clearly have 
been mentioned had they existed, f It would seem, indeed, from 
Diodor\is, that no apotheosis had occurred in Egypt within the 
period of aatheiitic history ; and this is involved in the larger pro- 
position of Herodotus, that Egypt had never deified a mortal, .j: 
Perhaps, therefore, a very zealous opponent of Dr Clarke would 
contend that the whole apotheosis oi Alexander was one grand 
Grecism ; blit much less thaJi this will satisfy our ambition. 

Wc are not aware of any thing else that can be quoted against 
UB on this subject, unless it be a vague sl(;ry recorded both in 
Arrian § and Diodorus. On the death of Hephaestion, it seems 
that Alexander sent to inquire of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
whethei his deceased friend should be worshipped as a GW or a 
Heroy and that the oracle decided for the latter. Arrian seems to 
decline vouching for the truth of this story; nor is it indeed very 
probable that the messenger of Alexander, supposing him to liave 
been sent, would really take the trouble of visiting the oracle to 
find a reply. But, at all events, we may leave this unaccredited 
tale to mak<‘ its full impression on the minds of those who arc fond 
of light reading. 

And now, shall we admit that the funeral rites of Alexander 
were not quite a rEgyptienm ? Or, shall we believe that Diodorus, 
mentioning the deification of this conqueror, carelessly aiid me- 
chanically slides into the expressions descriptive of that ceremony 
amoiig his own countrymen ? The minuteness of our historian’s 
whc':e account makes us unwilling to think that lie has, even 
tlnoiigh inadvertence, materially misrepresented any incident; 

especially 
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especially since, if there be one, there are here two misrepresenta- 
tions, being associated with the saenfim of Ptolemy* 
Besides, we may reason, in the sequel, to doubt whether the 
tomb of Alexander was not alw'-ays honoured with heroic, rather 
than with divine^ oblations* 

There ia a passage in Pausanias, which, though inaccurate, 
seems to confirm our doubts with relation to the supposed Egyp- 
tian interfiient of Alexander. The corpse of our hero, we know. 
Was first eonveyfed to Memphis, and, after some years, transferred 
to Alexandria. Fausania^apparcntly confounding these two trans- 
actions, informs us, that rtoiemy iliterred Alexander in Memphis. 
But he uses here one remarkable expression ; the burial (he says) 
was iri the Macedonian fashion i lU/ rh f/Av NO'MH^ TtTN MakE- 
AO^NtlN etwtrsrky * 

Having ventured to call in question the general opinion of our 
author and Mr Henley on this subject, we will now take the li- 
berty to offer a few remarks on the principal ground of that opi- 
nion. Alexander, they tell us, was honoured as one of the Great 
Gods of the Egyptians, and hence every thing about him must 
taste of the Nile. Dr Clarke always speaks of him emphatically 
ns an Egyptian God j and Mr Henley, thougli more moderate, 
yet seems fond of considering him as enrolled among the "JVcIve 
Deities of that people. Thehr learning has been very successfully 
employed in collecting some strong, or at least specious authori- 
ties, to prove their position. Yet w^c cannot quite concur with 
them ; ami have the misfortune to think, that our deified con- 
queror, so far from being generally thought one of the l^yptiail 
Twelve, or perhaps indeed a Great Goil of any counCry, was 
usually worshipped as a hero; in other words, that the son of 
Ammon was worshipped under a Grecian character, or, as a 
Greek would have expresse<l it, Whether we can 

make this appear or not, we may, at least, venture to correct 
some misconceptions into which, as we make bold to suspect, the 
learnt atitliors before ui havd been betrayetl. 

The critical question is, In what light was the man of Macc- 
don te^tetded by those distinguished sovereigns who, ^is wc learn 
from history, visited bis tomb ? Dr Clarke seems to be convinc- 
ed ifhitf rh^se persons f^^ardod the object of their adoration as 
one of the great Egyptian gDcls. NoW, we happen to be quite 
that they considered hint as something much inferior 
to those deities;; that tfiey were careful to pay him no more than 
heroic honours, j and*,, of consequence, that, though they might 
, you VII. m). li . acknowledge 
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acktiowleclfTfc him to be the son of Ammon, they yet worshipped 
him with Hellenistic coremonics. We read of three princes, born 
in different ages, who did homage to the remains of Alexander, 
and we read of them in different nistoriaiis^ These princes were, 
Ptolemy the First, AugustUvS Cxsar, and Caracalla. r 

'^rhe honours paid by Ptolemy to his deceased master are de- 
scrilied in Diodorus *, but we have already said enough of this 
description. We shall therefore merely remind our riders of a 
remark made above, that the ‘ heroic sacrifices ’ of Ptolemy were 
manifestly offered to Alexander himself. To these oblations of 
Ptolemy, we shall see that those of Augustus Cxsar and Cara- 
calla appear to have been, in their kind at least, very similar *, and 
this fact, while it confirms the accuracy of Diodorus, throws 
iiglit on what we have already said respecting the circumstances 
ot the burial. 

Augusriis, enterifig Alexandria as a conqueror, gave his free 
pardon to the citizens, professedly (says Dio) on account, both 
of their ^od Serapis, and their founder Alexander, rlv rt 6 ih rh 
text rov rh hiKt<th * Afterwards he visited 

the body of Alexander, and (as Suetonius relates) honouretl it 
with an offering of a golden crown and flowers, which, wc 
need not say, was in accordance with the customary tributes of 
respect paid to the dead. Being urged by the Alexandrians (not 
ne.cessarily the priests) to see the bodies of the Ptolemies, he re- 
plied, ^ I wished to see a king, and not merely the dead. * On 
the same principle he declined visiting Apis, observing ^ that hc 
had been accustomed to worship gods^ and not oxen. ’ Dr Clarke 
here lays a strong empliasis on the word godsy clearly refer- 
ring it to Alexander, and apparently supposing that the refu- 
sal of Augustus to see the bodies of the Ptolemies, and his re- 
fusal to visit Apis, were two connected parts of the same trans- 
action. ’We says that the consecrated relics of Alexander ^ re- 
posed with the holy Apis, and the most sacred divinities of 
that country, in a sarcophagus, under the ghardianship of Egyp- 
tian priests. ’ (p. 48 .) But this is inadmissible ; for Apis always 
resided at Memphis, f and therefore the offer to exhibit him 

could 


* Dio Cafs. lib. 51. c. 16. 

f This is affirmed by fuch a cloud of authors, that tq fill a Jong note 
with their names were as eafy as it would be ufelefs. Happily, two of 
the firft rate attefl it with refpedt to the very time of Auguftus* Dio- 
dorus wrote about twel^ years before this emperor^a vifit to the tomb, 
and Strabo about thirty years after that event. The former lays that 
Apis was kept in the ^ove of Vulcan at Memphis, and that aU the fa- 
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could not have been made by the priests of Alexandria. In 
whatever way, then, Dio is to be explained, the refusal to wor- 
ship Apis had no necessary connexion, with the visit to Alexander's 
tomb. But, again, if we even believed in this connexion, we 
should be apt to refer the expression of divimty^ In Augustus's 
Speech to Serapis, and only that of royalty to Alexander *, In the 
Same manner as Apis is before called the god, while Alexander 
has mere^ the appellation of the foim^ of the city. 

That daracalla adored Alexander only as a hero, will be evi- 
dent to every man who Consults Herodian himself, though it is not 
quite so eviaent in the translation (for it scertis to be intended as 
such) of his account by the ingenious author before us. This 
cruel monarch directed his course to Alexandria, with a profess- 
ed view, partly to see the city founded by Alexander, and partly 
to consult the divinity whom the inhabitants particularly vene- 
rated. Whether this revered divinity was Serapis or Alexander, 
let the reader judge from what follows. ‘ These, therefore, 
(says Herodian) were the two pretexts which he studiously gave 
out ; his desire to worship the gedy and his desire to 

commemorate the hero> Accordingly, he ordered prepa- 
rations to be made, both for divine sacrifices and for 

every species of funeral honours In tne sequel 

we learn, that, ^ having entered the city with his whole army, 
he first betook himself to the Temple (/. e. the Serapeum *), 
where he offered many sacrifices, and heaped the altars with in- 
cense. Thence he repaired to the Monument Ale^iander^ and 
despoiling himself of his purple robe, his rings set w'lth preci- 
ous jewels, his belts, and any other costly ornament which ho 
happened to have about him, placed them on the toiyib of that 

I i 2 person. ^ 


cred animals were immured in facred ericlofures, e, #5^6?$ fdv 
lib. i. c. 6* Strabo ufes an equivalent expreffion (tv ennau t#«), and fur- 
ther ftates, that this animal was never fuffered to leave his confinement, 
excepting occafionally for the outer court, when he was to be exhibited 
to ftrattgers, fStrab. p. 807.) But how then are we to explain Au- 
guftus'S' declining to fee Apis ? Did Auguftns vifit Memphis, and 
there make this unequrteous fpcech I Thir, in itfelf, is not unlikely j 
but no author, as far as we know, records it. Perhaps, then, be fpoke 
it in Alexandria, and, in faft, refufed to vifit the city of Apis's tefi- 
dence. The reader, however, will obferve, that Dio's words do not 
imply any connexion between the remark on the Ptolemies and that on 
Apis ; and further, that Suetonius records the former of thele remarks, 
without mentioning the other. 

* % /msk, in Alexandria, meant the Serapeum, In this fenfe, it occurs 
at Icaft fix times in Philodratus’s life of Apollonius. Vid, Ub. 5. c. a,. 




persofc^'-l re|ecl: ^r^at liMt W 

tracts Kotn Irom jjW im frKrfi DioAollis j on 'tab 
distmctipn hetwecA bid tierbic lidifedi?^ * ifemb if^lSisl|Bty 

clear. Mr Henlby (fees not aStually oiK^te J)as‘s^f^& bf mi 
rodian ; ^ut, fVbm fes manb^r of refertth^ ia tficjjii it Sk 
tfiaf he was aM^are'^of t^ .distihctiOT here ^ 

l^oth Dr Clarke and jEIbul 6 ^ iirodut'e ^me vef^ ifaUsiWe 
testimonies iil favour of very e^altdd mytfeological chKraefer 
of their hero. But we W to ohsbrfe,^ tKar tlib sfrcmg ct- 
pressions of satirists deriding, of of mbf^i^fs febdking, the ali^ 
burd and Impious praetice of deifying the dead, jnay fairly tie 
understood with some abateftieiit, since Both fKetbrlc and ridifcule 
are universally privileged to employ a Very bold style of colour- 
ing. Moreover, these learned authors must its if wo 

hint that they f&tvc occasionally taken too tnaky lifeties with the 
evidence of their own witnesses. Thus Clemeiis is ad^luced hy 
Dr Clarke (if we have not misundersfood Kim) as stating that 
the Romafi $tH(ite inscribed Ale^cinder ^ theft thirteenfn goU, ’’ 
while Mr Henley infers from the sainc authority, that llils folly 
had been committed by the tgyptians. NoW, if the tonifcxt ol- 
Clemens be consblted, it will be found that he attnbufe. this 
doctrine neither to the | 5 .oman Senate, nor to the Egyptians j 
he expressly calls those ^who had broached it, t 

certain of the nfase of the people. | A similar remark apblfcs to 
i^mc othetsof the authorities here adduccA. Besides all tliio, 
if it^be true thSt the Roman Senate tnroHcd a (Sreciaii prince 
;.niohg the twelve gods ( md really we (toubi rt)> these have 
been the twelve l)// ma^ortan ^tnhum^ and not the Twtife Dei- 
ties of Egypt ; and, that neither the Egyptians nor the Homans 

1 )laced the Macedonian conqueror on a level with Kcrapis, we 
lave already shown. \ We shall close this part of our subject 
with a quotation from Plutat'ch, which iiidirectlj|r confirms all 
that we have now advanced. In reprobating tho^e ^ho haU attri- 
buted to the gods a human origin^ Plutarch plekds flie iHipc^sSib!- 
lity of eflectually deifying mortals, and instances thus. * CyrUs 
led his victorious Persians, and Alexander his Mhcedbniilns, only 
not to the very boundary of the woild yet tKesb conquerors nte 

^ now 

■ ■ 

"* "" ' ■ ' " ' “■ •1^"'''^' rr - -1 .■ 

f Tbe exprt^ons of Hcrodidn appear the more remarkable, when 
we contrail them with hU llrong language in defcribing the upothvoUs 
of a Uoman B^mperor ; ftttu lib« 4. c. 

% C^iort. ad gent. p. 77. 

§ InferbfHy 10 Serapls, is fxfttfdy ftated io Jidtan^s 

' > If you v^tber fvvere Alexander your founder, 'wbr, fiii^ 

motCi ikc great aad meft holy god S^rapls. ’ Ep. to. 


Wf. ^”4 cam}P<yPQF.?fe4 ?? exceUent Icings. ’ * 

ft? awough a few princes ha^, in 

^ fp themselves divine honours, yd 

f%^r trj^mg|x"ru4 '^o|i 'faded away, < They have been torn 
M?yj fttgHike slaves, from their all 

Urs an^ t%ir te|^|(?s* a^|[’ nothing is left 0iaaa \mt a monument 
apd ^ grave.’ } ^pi{f(J ai> author, so well informed as Plutarch, 
fli^yp yfl^f ^ ^^W ?f Ale\ap<Jer had, jp liis time, been worship- 
<^ne of lie supreme divinities in Alexandria ? and written 
ir^ top, ip fi WQtk expressly treating of the religious rites of, the 
Egyptians ? 

h4^v^ eVfdejjvpured to show, in oppodtion to the ingc- 
^f*ioijs ^utjlior pf the treatise before us, that neitlicr the obsequies, 
^ipr the deifip^tiop of Alexander, were stria ly according to the 
, 'ytu;iie pf Ej^pt. Supposing this to bq proved, is it still credible 
jhat a sarcophagus, covered with hieroglyphics, could have con- 
faincil thj? relicB of that prince ? We may reply; Probably not, if 
wp mu.^ suppose ^vith Dr Clarke, that, to command the veneration 
of the ^Egyptians, it was necessary fur the burial to be cxdusivdy 
Egyptian ; that there could be no compromise between the reli- 
gion of the conquerors and that of their subjects, — no neutral 
;^roun4 interpospil, — no outer court of the Uru 2 )Ie^ in which the na- 
tive and ilie stranger might kneel together. But there is, as it 
appears to us, another supposition, on which the theoiy rcvSpect- 
n’g Alc\andcr’s tomb may still be supported ; and this a supposi- 
tion not unnatural. We conjecture that, in Alexandria, a Greek 
I Ity, and the s^cat cf a Greek court, the Egyptian superstitions, 
witli all their ptide cf origxnaiity, condescended to htlknize a 
little ; and either fioin fear, or gratitude, or even overcome by 
hue piinciple of imitation, to fiaternize partially with tLcir new 
nelghbouis. tAnd yet sonie people will think this idea supreme- 
ly absurd. The same Herodotus (they wdJl allege) v/ho s.iyo. 

There are no heroic saciiiices in Egypt, ' sa)s aL>o, ^ Uhe 
Egyptians detest the institutions of foreigners. ’ If, then, it may 
be conjectured that, after the deatJi of Hcrodotu:;, this haughty 
bayou abated a little of their contempt for foreigners, why may 
It not be conjectured that they admitted hero-worship n\to their 
litual previously to the budding of Alt \andria But betwTe.i 
theuniesof Herodotus and Alexander there clap^td little mere 
{hail a century; and" the proverbial fondness cf the Egyptui.s 
fpV th^ir old cttii^^Oms, and ev'ea their ktlowii antipathy to those 
Vf foi^Wners, fot;bi3 Us to suppose during thi^ intcivaJ, they 
^ ^ Ti 3 innovated 

• Dj. U- & Ofir, c» ?4» 

1 IWJl . - ' ' - 
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innovated sensibly on ceremonial code* either by inventingi 
or by importing new rites. The case was much altered when 
the Greek dynasty mounted the throne, or, at least, altered with 
regard to the capital of the new government* Alexandria had 
grown up, but of a paltry village, at the command of a Gre* 
cian ; the worship of Isis^^ and mat of the European deities^ were 
established there by the same person, f and that person was to 
be entombed among the effeatures of his bounty ; Is it therefore 
incredible tliat, in celebrating the obsequies of their common 
benefactor, the two religions should have been on tolerably free 
terms of borrowing and lending ? 

It is plain that Alexander, and it seems likely that the Ptole* 
mies also,^ wished to effect some sort of friendship between the 
tw^o religions in question. Before the time of Augustus, this 
friendship seems to have taken place; for we find the enthusiastic 
veneration of the populace divided between the god Serapis and 
the hero Alexander ; and, indeed, in the very case before us, it 
has been proved, that the reputed son of Ammon was invested 
with the insignia of an European demigod. If this was not in^ 
consistent, it seems to follow, that a Grecian apotheosis might 
consist with an Egyptian sarcophagus. 

And yet, even in making this i supposition, wc do not move 
quite so smoothly as might be wished, Philostratus, in hjs 
fabulous life of Apollonius, introduces the high-priest of Serapis 
saying, (in the time of Vitcilius) * and who can alter the sacred 
institutions of Egypt ? ’ J Was this a mere de parler P It 
should seem so ; for it is clear that the people, at least; had be- 
come less rigid ; and this may be inferred, even from Philostra- 
tus himself ? || But if any think otherwise, we have yet an alter- 
native, Ptolemy might contrive the funeral of Alexander, with 
the hope of conciliating the religions of Egypt anS Greece, and 
might be unsuccessful. It is well known how much the Mace- 
dopiaii princes of the East affected the customs of the countries 
they had subdued ; although by a curious, and yet a natural pro- 
cess, when the Ptolemies had really become Egyptians by dint of 
lime, they were fond, as \ve learn from Pausanias, § of recalling, 
and being reminded of their Macedonian origin. If this our se- 
cond hypothecs too should be rejected, we have nothing better 
to offer, 5t)^ btust lament our inability ^to explain hieroglyphics. 

I'he .^Tfguments by which we have attempted to account for 
these hferoglyphical inscriptions, are,; we acknowledge, not only 
directly at variance witli that pf Dr Clarke, but are ^Is'o, if we 

’> - ^ 

* Strab. f Atriaiu, , J Tdb« 5,. c. ^5^ 

li. 'Lfe. c. 43. ; . : : % ia*’c* 7, ' , 
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may so speak, less effective. He says, Alexander's tomb truest 
have been inscribed with hieroglyphics, because the Eastern ami 
Western superstitions wefc not compatible. We say, — it vunj have 
been so inscribed, because these superstitions mre' cornpatibio. 
This reasoning, however, is equally good for defensive pin poses, 
as it repels the objection founded on those .biero; 4 lvphics. 

In the course of this inquiry, we wore surp^isi^l to find that 
Mr Henley should, with apparent acquiescence, have eopi»'d from 
Athenagoras and Augustine, the story of Leo the Egyptian pviesi, 
who,^ it is said, informed Alexander the Great that the gods of 
the Egyptians had formerly been mere mortals. Older authority 
might be found for this story, than either of tlie two voucliois 
cited by Mr Henley, since it is related by no fewer than four of 
the fathers. * But we agree with them who suppose it to liave ori- 
ginated in an odd confusion of Alexander the Great with AIex« 
ander Polyhistor. 

Bidding adieu to hieroglyphics and Egyptian gods and Greek 
heroes, we now come to consider the form ot the Alexandrian 
sarcophagus itself, as well as that of tlie place in which it was 
found, and to compare these with what history records of the 
cemetery of Alexander. The hypothesis of Dr Clarke require.; 
US to believe, that the remains of this hero were enshrined 
within four successive enclosures. First, there was tlic shell 
or case, originally of gold, and afterwards of glass, in which 
tlic body was immediately reposed. The body, thus cascfi, 
lay in a iiuge sarcophagus of stone, which also contained 
the armour of the deceased. Over this sarcophagus was built 
a small shrine or chapel. Lastly, .this chapel ,stood in an opt*n. 
area, surrounded by a W'all, or perhaps by a circular building. 
Our inquiry then is (to speak in homely phrase) four deep ; am! 
the reader will feel its difficulty, when he hears that, of the 
four supposed parts of this monument, no mu; ancient w riter 
mentions more than Hvo ; so that their varloii.-i expressions musr 
be carefully sorted together, before they can he turned to muc.h 
account. Diodorus speaks of 7 rviM<; and *, Strabo of 
and 9rsg<S«?v<»5 *, Herodian of and ; and Suetonius of tlU; 
conditorium which contained Alexander's armour. These are tlje 
pjrincipal witnesses ^ and, from their confronted testimony, we an* 
to jpnd out a coffin, a sarcophagus, a chapel, ami a belt, Uf tlu* 
two extremes, indeed, of this series, we must say that their exist 
ence is unquestionable. Dr Clarke makes it clear that the wiy.:' 
which immediately en>vrapped the body, was merely a frame of 

114* ' golden 

^ Ttrtullian, Athenagoias, Minucius Felix, and Auguftine. IVi. 

vis’s notes on it in Tertull. de PcJlh, and Miimclu'ds O^la^mts, " P htL 

ciu«, ho'A’cver* feems alinoff ta'lbelicve the ftorv. See lus Script a a 'tec 

^ 
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gold^a cha$e-worlc j md k h equally clear frew Str^ifco, that jUie 
body was interred in midst of a l^rge courrt or con^prated 
enclosure. We allow further, th^, the giJdtug ojl 

the corpse and the beb of die burying-ground^ somedung mider 
the name either of a sarcophagus, or of a amoJl sl^we, must ha^e 
been interposed j for the corp«se couW never have been placed m 
an open 4rea, under the shejter'of a slight metaLcoatiUg. But 
wliat was this something ? Was it a small buildkig ? Was h a 
sarcophagus ? Or must we suppose both ? JBere it is tbat^the 
evidence seems to halt a little. The of Suetonius, 

and the soru^ of Herodiap do assuredly sound as if there had hceu 
a sarcophagus ; and if tjiis be granted, it may he granted also 
llul a t^ir^ophagus of exiquisite workmanship mighst be thought to 
want some exterior covering. Yet the word candttmn^^ migi^ 
be applied to a sacellum or sort of oratory bpjlt immediately 
over the corpse, enchased as it W'as in gold ; and though and 
arc not pioperly synonymes, yet we see not that Herodian, 
in using the former, must necessarily have meant something dif- 
ferent Irom the Utter. The sarcophagi cofiieMas ent of Juvenal 
seems really not much worse auUiority, in this place, than cUh r 
Suetonius or fieiodian. 

Our author, however, in behalf of the sarcophagus, tcsortf> 
tckpreaumptive evidence of no contemptible kuui. 

* The forais of Gretk and E^gyptian lcpulchre«, whep coBdrpi^cd fer 
emineat pcif)n9, were diftinguifiied by littje vaucty. Wbertver 
of their mode ot ftpulture appear, whether in the pyramids of Egyj t, a- 
niQrtg the chambcTS excavated in the rocks of Syria and Aha Minor, n 
Cyprus, the Illo and Continent of Greece, or in the remote* territory of 
thole colonies whofe iutnuh digrtify the defolate plains of Tartary, ihu 
farcophagu^ invanably appear^. ' p, 45, 46. 

Thu evidence is so stiong in favour of Dr Clark(*S 1 ypotljtsis_, 
that it may safely bear a little reduction ; and we shiil ih ufoie 
submit to this leirned gontleman, whether the form of scPIlUuio 
in question Wis leally so very general as he states it to bt. Wo 
think ''VC can adduce an instance or two of deviation fiom thi 
rule. 

Arrian h's given us a most minute and curious account of the 
tomb ot Cyius *, so cuiious indeed, and so illustrative of our pre- 
sent subject, tliat we should almost have ^jcpccted it to make a 

E \omment figure in a dissertation 011 the toipb of Alcxandci. ^ Dr 
lajkc, Itq^ever, has not mentioned itj his learned coatljutoi 
orfalv'al^^ to it slightly; and we aie obliged to compioss u 
Vt^iin 0 %*inercy. In the midst of a large enclosure, arose a very 
containing the remains of the great Cyius. They 
l;hQ>e of Ale.\anclerj cpa^Jilmcd, ^nd pnelex'd in a case 

of 
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of gol4 ) but, x?f i>ciiag .©atomhed withjia a sarc^pIijiguSf 

lay lupoii ft^coyc^ ^ s^ojrt^d ,qu Icgb of mas&y gold. Up-. 

^ the couch ^Jju^ also gJ^ced .th^e kupcrial robe, together with 
chai^ fof t;j^e ^ yariety both of Babylonish 

and jM^iish articles fif dyess^ .of the ticbest texuire and most beau- 
tifuj cpiour<8. ^Alcxa^r jlongpd ^9 visit the tomb of Cy- 
rus 5 fi^jd^ f ibe atHength )u$ purpose, was incensed 

to 4^4 >^bat this magni&ceiy: sepulchre h^en plundered of al- 
most ^ jits costly forpiture. He yvas careful to replace what w^s 
l9,st, and $e4^d up jhe tomb wjth the roy^l .signet, that it might 
wot be expo^d a repetition of jthe injuries it bad sustained. Thp 
resen4)buice between thctoiwb of C.yrws,a^ here described, and what 
we are told of tljctombo^ Al^^catider, is most striking, oven to the 
expressioats used by the authors that describe them respectively. 
We have here also a a TFvsXfi^ of gold, with a veil or co- 
vering over it (ar^jt^ficor the arms and legal apparel of 

the deceased interred with the bpdy, ^id the small chapel which 
is presumed to have also enslirined tlie remains of Alexander, 
ijuppo^ing, then, some theorist to infer, from the closeness of tjxis 
resemblance, from tlie apparent veneration of Alexander toward^ 
tlie tomb of Cyrus, and perhaps also from his known attachment 
to Persian fashions, that he had probably expressed a wish to be bu- 
ried in the manner of his great precursor, and that his body therefore 
must have been laid, not in 4 sarcophagus, but on »AfVjj, this 
conjecture, though much less likely than Dr Clarke's, would h^ivc 
its share cf plausibility. 

’^rhe corpse of Alexander was placed first in a case of gold, and 
afterwards in a case of glass j and as we have adduced a par^illi^l 
to the former, we will now seek for a in point to match the 
litter. Xerxes (as we read in jElian having entered the n^p- 
nuinent of an old Babylonish king, found there a ^^veAo^ of glass, 
which contained a corpse preserved in oil. Close by the 
stood a low column, bearing an inscription, ljut an ill omen oc- 
curring, while the king was engaged with the TrvgAoj, (we have 
not room to detail the matter), he shut up the tomb, and retired 
in disorder. This anecdote wants minuteness ; but, from its ge- 
neral complexion, it would not appear that AElian held the neqes- 
^sity of an exterior cotHii of stone to cover the body and its frame 
of glass, though some sort of roof or building, as a shrine /pr 
both, is clearly supposed* 

On these grounds '4lone^ then, it might be doubted whether the 
sarcophagus was universally used in ancient timfes ; but therq is 

another 

♦ Var. Hift. lib. 13. e* 3. The fame ftory is told in Photius*‘$ Ctcliis, 
{^rfi p, where alfo is the word# 
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another important circumstance to be mentioned^ which, however, 
it must be owned, Dr Clarke has not quite overlooked^ How-' 
ever common the use of sarcophagi in other countries, if we un*; 
derstand that term to mean recumbent coffins of sione^ it was clearly 
not universal in Egypt. Most writers, we believe, admit that the 
Egyptian dead were generally placed in a case of wood, and in an 
erect attitude. The only question, indeed, seems to be, whether 
the contrary was ever the case. Pauw decides the question with 
his usual coolne.ss. ‘ That rule ' (the burying the corpse up- 
right) ‘ seems to have been always observed, except with the kings, 
who lay at full length in the sarcophagus. Could this be 
proved. Dr Clarke’s hypothesis would be even a gainer by the 
circumstance of the rare use of the recumbent mode of sepulture. 
But the assertion of this learned man seems to militate against the 
representation of Herodotus, who, speaking of h»s own time, 
mentions the erect posture of the corpse, ven he is treat- 
ing of the funeral ceremonies of a man of consiu -.ration, t 6 v 

Yet, on balancing evidence, we to an opinion 
not very different from that of Pauw. Dr Clarke, however, we must 
think, gets rid of the whole question in somewhat too summary a 
manner. It is in vain to appeal to the sarcophagus of Cheops, and 
* that monument, ’ the principal pyramid ; since the controversy 
tespecting the use of the pyramids themselves turns, in some mea- 
sure, on die decision of the question respecting the use of the sar- 
cophagi, which they were all probably intended to contain. 
^ Denon ’ (Dr Clarke says) ‘ proves that such a mode of burial 
consistent with the customs of Egypt in the remotest periods 
of its history. ’ We do not think he has positively it, 

though he has made it likely 5 for some of his own discoveries 
seem to afford prcsuraptibnS| at least, on the other side. But we 
decline any further discussion of a question that has been so often 
discussed, particularly as we have here no quarrel with the work 
under examination. 

'Both the learned authors before us refer to the interment of 
Joseph, who was put into ‘ a coffin, ’ {0-0(0^) \ and this it seems 
wks all. Hence they infer, that the <ro^o<; was a sarcophagus. 
But it should be re-collected that, according to the context, Jo- 
seph’s remains were to be preserved, and carried out of Egypt by 
his posterity. It was therefore natural that he should not be en- 
tombed ; and the" circumstance of his being placed in a (ragd?, if 
it follows that the c-ego? was portable, is somewhat against the 
hjpothesis maintained in this publication. 

r. f jpifltTt. on the Egyptian? and Chinefc, j C\ 
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A word or two must now be said upon the appellation borne 
by the tomb of Alexander. Strabo informs us that the bodies 
both of Alexander and of the Ptolemies reposed within an en- 
closure called soma. This' word has attracted notice, and Ca- 
saubon supposes it to be an erroneous reading for setna^ or the 
monument i but adds that, if soma be right, the building rnust 
have been so called from its containing the body of Alex- 

ander. We incline to prefer soma^ not because it is in itself the 
more likely reading, but because (as Dr Clarke justly intimates) 
the pure text of so accurate an autlior as Strabo is not to be 
lightly altered. Mr Henley proceeds further, and attempts to 
support the present reading, partly by showing its propriety from 
the convertibility of the terms soma and sema^ and partly by dis- 
covering a confirmation of it in two passages of Dio Cassius. 
In the former attempt, he certainly displays much curious learn- 
ing ; but we shall attempt to show, that his interpretation of the 
two extracts from Dio are much more refined than solid. 

The historian tells us, with reference to Augustus, Ki«i 
Tov rov fceit kuTcv xki 'rpoa'^’^ccro^ which 

any plain man would render, ‘ And after these things he saw 
die body of Alexander, and even touched it. * But Mr Henley 
turns it thus ; ‘ He saw both the soma of Alexander, and his 
hody^ and is said, in handling the latter, ’ &c. To say nothing 
of the awkwardness of this construction, which makes Dio talk 
very indifferent Greek, the context alone will decide the ques- 
tion. To rev *AAe|o«v^^oy (rkuec — roc. 'oi rZv UroXticceecAff evK 

The crk^sc. of Alexander wdeed he saw^ but he did not see 
THOSE of the Ptolemies. It is obvious that Mr Henley's construc- 
tion of the word er^^ce w^ould reduce this sentence to something 
absurd. Augustus might decline seeing the bodies of the Ptole- 
mies ; but it would have been very odd in him to dc.cline seeing 
their somas^ since they were all interre<l in the same soma, and 
that happened to be the very one w'hich he h.id already seen. 

The other passage of Dio states, that the emperor Severus, 
having seized the archives of all the Alexandrian temples, shut 
them up together in the monument of Alexander, that no man 
might, in future, either see the body, or read the books ; rtlv 
wvsicAginv, Wcc. f*'ciOsis w f^^rtldoviov ckfix x. t . A. 

According to Mr Henley, this means, * that the soma might be 
no more seen. ’ Now, conceding the propriety of this rendering, 
either must signify the same thing as the soina, or it must 

mean the interior chapel which cnshrine<l the body. If it means 
the same thing, why this awkward jumble of synonyines ? If it 
means the interior chapel, how could the shutting up of this reiv- 
der the soma inaccessible ? In both these translations from Dio, 
tfoe learned author before us appears to understand the verb 

in 
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^^amiaiaig it, fix ^tspifio : b^t iht» h pot: U|i5 > 4f, |fijgl^ci 

vi^ipn; ^^na,in,tlu^^8caaise> Jieither Augu$t^|, nc?r, 

b5v^e‘>ya%d t]Tt:oi^gl> Aig^andrfa |egjpg 

it >y.e;re locked pp or oppii. ^ ^ 

: Rr.y .observe, th^t jis C'4sauJ)Qji pro^jqspd to f^iaiige 

>yord iii Strnbo into ^o Xyjander tp ^ub^tit.v^) 

i^lngulnrn. There up crv);,^9 d\ese cpn|ejc:f 
tUiTes 5 wt* aniglit as well pj*oce(^ tp rccppiineiuK pr 

i)oUa equally applic:ibh‘. 

There are many subordinate points on vyhix^i to ppp^- 

input; but we have barely left .Qursc^ves ,space /ox a fjew retnar/^ 
pji the hktcrij of the tomb of Alexander. l)r Cl^ke pndeayopr^; 
to acpopipany it v/ith a chain pf historical cyid^cc /rptn its ^rjb^t 
forrnation until the prescJit time. Ancient Kistpry traces it down 
as low as the leign cf CaracaJIa. Modern history is supposed to 
fake it up aboet the comtnencemcnt of the si x,tpenth century, wheti 
J[4eo Africaniis tlpurishcd. In spite of the silence of a few 
lere respecting this tomb> it seeing clear tltat, hcginiiing at the 
present tim#.', what wc .call ike iomb cf Alexaiider can bo traced 
hack tp the age of Leo, On die other hand, it can hardly be 
dpnhted that the real tomb of Alexander M'^as ijliat which was see;i 
hy jCaracalla. But tlieti, how arc we to prove that Caracalla'and 
LeP saw the same tomb ? This i>s, indeed, a fearful question ; 
for the interval of time lietwccn these two characters was no less 
jthiin ,lw:elve hundred and seventy years ! Ilistpry fails here ; nc- 
■thing is recorded of the tomb during tjiis interval *, and, in the 
place of liistory, Dr Clarke has recourse ,to Arabian traditions, 
'which, however, are of too lilmy and subtle a texture to fill the 
youh ^>oon after the death of paracalla, ir h to be ob-.eived th.\t 
vfhe p^igan idols and temples were destroyed, arul it was not very 
long before .the Saracens took possession of .llexandria. 

Thc veneration of the Mahometans for Alexander, makes it 
probable that his tomb would b' very safe under the custody qf 
persons of that persuasion. The diificulty, however, 4> 

,tljat it .originally arrived safe into their hands, or tiiat it snrviycd 
.the, ruin,, which overwhelmed so many of the Alei^^ntlriaq 
.<Jaidd we once Jearn this, wc might be the le3^. an^dpu/ 
,count.eYenDf centuries of silent obscurity, thnopgb*W'hiclx it ought 
.sleep, under ttojguardiansbip of its qew .ti)X^icrp^y On jfthp pfhqr 
•band, could w^^.'^rar:ewhack.thej.a(doration paid it by ,^he;AW'^ir]Eq5 
<tanSi ;a f&wsrcsnturie8 higher>N wo might be.W\tic r, 

;g.eiiq 5 »|ik||s$.'Qf- that" mopUnaent 'which ^they.(-.QSiUcd,/y:e.i,itpi^b\s 9 ^^^ 
though nothing definki^ wcre?fq 
^peicft^fitsxatadarihg the deaoto^to£ihe:|i\giihcd^^ pf 

Thus it is neither our ignorance of the forta.ics of the 
^ tomb 
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tdhil!)' 6f Aftxihdfcf at the pbridd in queftitjiJ’, nor the fuMit- 
^feht fitehbe tef/iteftHtg it for fo ftranf ages, that, fmgly takeii,' 
indices fii tb iri idenfdfylHg the tomb of Akxandet WJ^!i 

ftiS fittdpliafgifs 6f St Athatia(!a$: it is the union of thefe tvi^o 
it fhe occurrence of a tempeft ^hich might 

a deftrojr bo^H the tomb ahd the fupcrftitions attendihg updh 
Ib'Ct^fed M ige^ of Igfjorahte in which new fuperftitious had 
tfn^e to* riife on the mins of the old, and in which crea 

n nCN<r tbhib might degteee become confounded with that 
Which Had tedlly hefd ihe remains of the Macedonian conqueror. 

Yet Cveri thefe difficulties ^ould not be infupcrable, provided 
It could b6 proved that the ancient tomb of Alexander, as far as 
LH6W its hiftory, agreed in any charadleriftic circumftjtnce 
wifb that >^hich noW fo called. In that cafe, the coincidence 
of f^dturfcS wodtd ^rhve the identity of this moiiurUent, hovVever 

g 'rcii the difficulty of tracing its fortunes through fucceffive ages. 

ut of the ancient toiilb of Alexander we feem to know hardly 
i'tijr thitig bofitiVt, excepting that it vt^as magnificent, and that it 
was Within the walls of Alexandria. Thefe ciicumfiances, it is 
iltiar, aird not malrked enough to authorife Us to pronounce deci* 
Dvely upon the claims of the Alexandrian farcophagus. 

Tnefe, then, feem i6 be the thtee principal difficulties ixt com- 
ing to a deMfion on this Whole matter v our imperfe£I knowkdgfc 
of the form, fite, and moft prominent mfigma of the andent tomb 
of Alexander \ our utter ignorance of its fate during the defola* 
lion that overtook the Alexandrian temples ; and the total abfence 
of any inJbrrhation refpeftlng it fbr a thoufand years after thiit 
t^vent. Could we deaf aWay but any txo of thefe three difficuU 
ties, we flioiild not hefitate to give a d^clfive opinion on the hy- 
pdinefis of Dr CUrke. As the cafe ftands, we Can only fay that 
the hypodiefis is hot unhkeiy ; an expreffibn, by which we mean fO 
afllgii to it a politive, though not a high degree of probability. It 
is hoWevef faying not U little, to fay, that of a hypoihefis need- 
farity mad^ bp of a number of feparate ptefumptionS, tio dS-ea 
objedlion can be urged againft any one part, and that ail the evi>- 
dtedee bf which thfe queltion allows is cither friendly to it, or at 
feaft ifot Unfirieridly.^ 

thdefebdehtly, Indeed, of the difficulties which we have noted 
ai attacKittg th^thfehreiS (0 the difeuffiou before us, there iat li ffift: 
o\ prejudice which Wb tartUOt quite ffiake off, ariiing from Ihe te*- 
c6lle£lldft of Certain othtjr hypothefes that antiquarrans have frarh- 
ed, ahd framM no lefe erronboufly than plaufibly. Five 
vt'c belkve, have fckrcbly elapfed, firtce a book was wnttcil to 
pro^e that the drclI-kttuWn column calletl Pompey^s Pillaty hsA 
originally formed a part of the f^uhons Scrapeum or Tetnpie? 6f 
Sei^ist This theory had appar'enriy no ctlicr dun that of 
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being a theory ; and, what is fingular, the line of argument ad- 
opted in that cafe, did not greatly differ from that which is novT 
purfued by Dr Clarke/ Arabian legends were contrafted with 
Grecian hiftory j Dr White talked of Serapis, as the prefent au- 
thor talks of Alexander; and, as Dr Clarke fuggells that the 
age of the Ptolennes alone could have produced the Alexandrian 
farcophagus, fo Dr White pronounced that Pompey^s Pillar could 
have been built only in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus* Yet 
in that cafe, the <lecyphering of a few mouldering charaflers on 
the bafe of the pillar itfelf, went far indeed to refute a quarto 
volume replete with Egyptian learning. It would be doing great 
injuftice to the ingenious author of the prefent differtation, to 
pretend that his hypothefis Hands on the fame level of probability 
with that of Dr White. It is indeed confiderably more probable; 
yet who can baniflr the idea, that the difeovery of a fingle manu- 
Icript, which fliould throw light on the hiftory of this farcopha- 
gus, might confound all our reafonings on the fubjedl ? This, 
however, is to fay little more than that Dr Clarke has not made 
his point certain ; and when we add that he probably would have 
no reafon to be confounded in the cafe fuppofed, and that, on 
the contrary, his hypothefis would have every thing to hope from 
the difeovery of fuch a manufeript, we aferibe to it a degree of 
weight much beyond that of the great mafs of antiquj^ian conjec- 
tures and learned refearches. 

We intended fully to have taken diftinft notice of fome colla- 
teral but very interefting inquiries, purfued in this publication* 
Such are Dr Clarke’s conjeftures with regard to the medals^of Ly- 
fimachus, his account of his difeovery of the ruins of Sais, as well 
as of thofe of Tithorea at the bafe of Parnaffus, and Profeffof 
Hailftone's letter on the fubftances employed in the Egyptian mo- 
numents brought to England. Thefe points we are neceffitated 
to leave ; and the curfory perufal which alone we have been able 
to give to the papers mentioned, authorifes us merely to recom- 
mend them to the attention of our readers, as worthy their re- 
gard. 

We muft again compliment Dr Clarke on the fpirit with which 
he both travels and writes. His work is free from all forts of 
pedantry, thoijgh he is at once a traveller, and a fcholar, and an 
antiquarian.^ With refpeft to his performance, , indeed, in the fe- 
cond of thiefe chara£kers^, we could have forgiven him, if, in one 
refpeO;, he had hazarded a nearer approach to pedantry. We 
wifli that, after the manner of his learned coadjutor Mr Henley, 
he had difearded the Latin tranflations ^^hicK he fubjoins to his 
^Greek extrafts. Thefe tranfiatioas are fometimes very. inaccur^ite; 
wltiiefs that of Hcrodian in page 63 . 

QuaR" 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUPLICATIONS, 

From 10. O^ober 1805* to 8. January 1806* 


ANTIQ.UITIES. 

The Third Part of the Archite£tural Antiquities of Great Britain ; 
difplaying a Series of Select Engravings, reprefcnting the moft beauti- 
ful, curious, and Interefting Ancient Edifices of this Country ; with an 
Htflorxcai and Defcriptive Account of each Subjedl. By John Britton. 

The Hiftory of the Caftle and Parifli of Wrefsle, In the Eaft Riding 
of Yorkfhirc. By J. Savage, 2^ 6d. 

ARTS AMD SCIEMCE?. 

An Account of the Britifh Inttituticn for promoting the Fine Arts 
in the United Kingdom, containing a C py of the By-Laws, a Lift of 
the Subfcribers, together with Extrads from the Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committees and General Meetings, 8vo. is. 

Hints to Young PraAitioners In rhe Study of Landfeape Painting ; 
Illuftrated by Ten Engravings, Intended to fhow the different Stages of 
the Neutral Tint. To which are added, Inftruftions in the Art of 
Painting on Velvet. Second Edition. By J. W. Alfton, L. P. 8vo. 

I os. 6d« 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late George Morland, with critical and 
defcriptive Obfer vat ions on the whole of his Works. By J> Hafl’ell. 
/}td. il. IS. 

Memoirs of R, Cumberland, written by himfelf ; containing an Ac- 
count of his Life and Writings, interfperfed with Anecdotes and Cha- 
racters of feveral of the moft diftinguifhed Perfons of his time. 4to. 
2I. 2$. 

Public Charafters of 1806. fos. 6d. boards. 

The Life of Erafmus, with an Account of his Writings, reduced 
from the larger Work of Dr J. Jortin. By A. Lacey Efq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Biographia Scotica, or Scotifli Biographical Di£t ionary, containing 
Lives and Writings of eminent and remarkable Perfons, Natives of Scot- 
land. J. Stark. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Achievements of the Right Hon. Horatio 
Lord Vifeount Nclfon. By a Captain of the Britifh Navy. 2S« 6d. 

Life of Lord Nelfon. By A. Clarke. 6d. 

Meoaoirs of the Profcflioiial Life of Lord Nelfom By Jofhua White. 
i2nao. 68. 6dl 

BiographIcaU Memoirs of Lord Vifeount Nclfon, with Obfer vatiohs 
critical and explanatory. Py John Charnock, Efq. F. R. A. 8vo. 
los. 6d.._ 
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• CHEMISTRY. 

Conv^itionB otr€hcn»Hltfjn wwhfclttftt Efemet^^ tli«t Sctetice 
ar^' famitiarijr cxplame<f> and ilkftVatcd by l^apcnmcnt. t vbl. i i mo. 
140. 

A Propofal for delWoying ike Fife and Cboak l>amp8 6f Coal Mines, 
and iheir ProduAion ^aplamed On the Piinciptea of modem Chemiftry 5 
addrefltd to the Owners and Ag^fftl iff Coat Works, &c. By T- Trot- 
ter, M. D. as. 

Effays, chiefly on Chemical Subjefta. By the late W. Irvine, M. D. 
F. R. S. mad by his Son, W. Irvine, M. B. 8vo. gi* bOaids. 

DRAMA* 

An Anfwer to foiftc Strictures' on the Profirffion' of an AClor, pub- 
lifhed ia the Morning Poll, Auguft 19th. By Crito. 6d. 

Youth, Love, and Polly, a Comic Opera, as pefformed at DfOry 
Lane. By Mr Dimond, jun. is, 6d. 

Riigantmo, or the Bravo of Venice, a Melo-Drama* By M. ’ G, 
Lewis. 28 . 

A Prior Claim, a Comedy. By H. J, Pye, and S. J, Arnold. 2?. 

(Sd. * 

The Delinquent, or Seeing Company, a Comedy. By F. Reyi^oldd. 
28 . 6d. 

The School for Friends^ a Comedy, as performed at Drury Laft^. 
By Mifs Chambers. 2S. 6J. 

The Englilh Drama j or a ColleftiOrf of Playaof the moft ccfcbiatdd 
Authors ; with critical and biographical Eflays, and an Hlflorical In., 
quiry into the Drama and the Stage. Vol. 4. 8vo. los. 6d. 5c i8s. 

GEOORAPHV. 

Geographical Delineatlonr, or a compendious View of the Natural and 
Politick Slate of all Farts of the Globe. By J. Aiken, M. D. 2 voL 
crown Svo. xas. 

GARDENIHG. 

The Praflical Gardener, containing plain and familiar Inftru^l'lons for 
Propagating and Improving the different Kinds of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers ; with a new Gardener's Calendar, or complete Dirclftory, 
ijludtated with Engravings. By Philip Millar Efq. F. R. S. and W. 
Sb|lw, M. D. No. I. ts. To be completed in 10 Numbers. 

Domestic bcohomy. 

Dttdfley's original Ccllar*Book, or the Butler's Aifidani in keeping 
a regujat Account of hw Liquors, for 1806. is. 6d, 

A New Syflem of Domed iq Cookery, formed up^n Prmcipka of 
Economy, and adapted to the ufe of Private Families. By aXady. 68. 

EDOCAirtdH. 

A Summary Of Parental and Filial Duties, ^ dti inteveftibg Defetip- 
lion of what Parents and Children owe to each other ; Incuicating aHb 
the mod valuable Requifitea for a liberal Edutetioit % the whole 
from the Works of the Sieur dc Charron» By J. Taylor^ it. 

Juvenile Eflays, comprifing, in the order of metjt, the Fird told Be- 
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Quarterly List of New Publications^ 

cond Half-yearly Prize Compofitroiia , of the PupiU belaogiog to the 
MiJk-ftrcet 'Academy* Slieffield | to which is prefixed a brief Hiftory of 
Education* and a Table of the Syftem purfued in the above Academy* 
By J* H. Abraham, izino. 33. 6d. 

A firief HiAory of Edqcation* By J. H. Abraha|S^^ 

Childrens' true Guide to Knowledge and Virtue, ^pltei^ion of 
early LefTons, peculiarly calculated to promote a gradual improvement in 
Beading* as well as to lay a foundation in Moral and Religious Princi- 
ples, the plan and fubje6t-matter being attentively adapted to the Ufe 
of Schools in general* By J. Tayhm is. 3d. 

A Lift of the Irregular Preeterites or Praeterperfeds of the Supines, 
and alfo of the Paft ParticipJea of Deponent Verbs, fticwing from what 
Verbs they are derived. By E. P. Bridell, LL.D. is. 

Fables* Ancient and Modern, adapted for the ufe of Children from 
three to eight years of age. By E. Baldwin. 2 vol. 8tw 

The Chrlftmas FIrefide, or, the Juvenile Critics. By Sarah Wheat- 
ley. i2mo. 3s. boards. 

ttlSTORf. 

Sir John Froifiart's Chronicles of England, France and Spain, and 
the Adjoining Countries, from the latter part of the Reign of Edu^ard 
II,, to the Coronation of Henry IV. Newly Tianflated from the fineft 
Editions, with Variations and Additions from many Celebrated MSS. 
By Thomas johnes. The Second Edition. To which is prefixed a Life 
of the Author ; an Eflay on his Works ; a Criticifin on his Hiftory 5 
and a DifTertation on his Poetry, vol. I, It, 111 . 8vo, ll. 16s. boards. 

An Abridgement of the Modern Determinations in the Courts of 
Law and Equity, being a*; Supplement to Viner's Abridgement. By 
feveral Gentlemen In the refpedive branches of the I.aw. 5 vol. 14s. 
boards. 

Ninth Edition of the Laws relative to Landlords, Tenants, and 
Lodgers ; or, every Landlord and Tenant his own Lawyer. Comprif- 
ing Agreements, Affignmenls, Double Rent, Dillrcfs, Ejeftment, 
Lodgings, Mortgages, Notices, Fixtures, Rent, Repairs, Wafte, kc* j 
with fcledl Precedents for letting Houfes, Lands, Apartments, and 
other ufeful Deeds ; Tables of Cofts, Stamps, &c. By John Paul, Bar- 
rifter at Law, Author of the Parifh Officer's Complete Guid^ Laws 
refpefting Tythes, and other Law Trads, revifed, cQrfeded, and con- 
tinued to the prefent time, fly John Irving Maxw^ell, Editor of the 
Reports of the Naval Commiflioners. 3s. 

A Treatife on the Statute of Frauds, as it regards Declarations in 
Truft, Contrads, Surrenders, Conveyances, and the Execution and 
l^roof of Wills and Codicils ; to which is prefixed a Syftematic Xllfler- 
tation upon the admilTibiUty of Parole an^ Eztrinfic Evidence, tp ex- 
plain and controul written inftcuip^nts. By William Roberta of Lin- 
colns Inp. ^ \ 

Trial of Chttter agamit Sum, in an Adion of Indemnity. Taken 
in Short- Hand by Gurney. 
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Lis Ntnp PuMt^hns, 

Tke Houfekceper^ Ouide and LfxJjsrer^s A^vtfc^ : Mitg la Sekftion 
of fuch important Brdnchea of tke Law of LaniHoird and *t*enanta» 
a9 are more interefting to Houftkeepers and Lodgers. By J. J* Max- 
well. i8ino, tg. 

Minutes of^jill^ouirt^Marttal for the Trial of Sir Richard Calder. 

SVO. 29 . (Sd^^lP 

Report of Vhe'Trial of Mr Jull»ce Johofon. 38 . 6d. 

MILtrARY. 

A Sketch of the Rife, Progrefs, and Termination of the Rep^nkr 
Corps formed and commanded by Enropeans in the fervice of the Na- 
tive Princes of India, with Details of the late War. By L. F, Smith. 
108. 6 d. with fix coloured plates, or 5s. without. 

MBDICAt. 

Outlines of the Origin and Progrefs of Galvanifm, with its applica- 
tion to Medicine, in a Letter to a Friend. By W. Meade, M. D. 4 s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Third Edition of the Domcftic Medical Guide, 
comprifing the Cure of recent cafes of the ‘Venereal Difeafe, and ef- 
fe£^iial means of prevention after impure connexion. By R. Recce, 

M. D, 18 . 6d. 

An Anfwer to Dr Mofelcy, containing a Defence of Vaccination. 
By J. Ring. 8vo. 6s. 

Pradical Points lelativc to the Catara6f, comprehending an Account 
of a New and Succefsful Method of couching patticular Species of that 
Difeafe. By S. Cooper. 8vo. 59. boards. 

A Manual of Anatomy and Phyfiology, reduced as much poffible 
to a Tabular Form, for the purpofe of facilitating to Students the ac- 
quidtion of ihefe Seicnceg. By T Luxmore. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The Mcdicril Works of the late W. Turnbull, A. M. Vol. I. 59. 6dr 

A fyftem of Arrangement and DIfripHne for the Medical Depart- 
ment of Armies. By R. Jackfon, M. D. 8\o. izs. 

Reply to Dr J, C. Smyth, containing Remarks on Mineral Acids ia 
a date of gas to deftroy contagion. By J. Johnfon, M. D. 8vo. 5s. 

Obfervations on the Utility and Adminiftration of Purgative Medi- 
cines in fevetal difeafes. By J. Hamilton, M. D. 8vo. 6s, 

MINkRAtOCy. 

A Treatife on the External CbaraiSicrs of Minerals. By Robert Ja- 
miefon, Regius Profeflbr of Nat. Hift, F. R. S. Edin. &c. 8vo. 48# 

MtSC6Ll.ANlC$. 

The Pod Captain, or the Wooden W^alis well manned, comprehend-^ 
iftg a View of Nairal Society and Manners. 8vo. 7s. 

^Aielt^ to hi8 Majefty's Solicitor-General, from W. R. Wake. 

Gleaningit fur Africa* exhibiting a coitc^^ View of the Manners 
Cudoms of the Inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope, iioil, CKOiatd* 
Natural Prodrnftfbns* Obfervations on the State of Jilavcry in the 
Southern part of Africa. Svo, ips. 6d, 

Memoirs of the Literary and Phirofcphical Society qf MancheRcr. 

Sift&ond Setiesi, 'O'ol. L Sro. 
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Small Literary Patchworlr ; or a Gollcfllon of Mifcellati^ous Pieces^ 
in Profe and Veife. By a Country woman- 8vo. asw 

ObferVations on Indecent Sea-Bathing, as pradifed at diiFerent Wa- 
tering Places on the Coafts of this Kingdom. lamo. 3d. 

The Gold and Silverfmith’s Calculator, containing 2^,000 Calcula- 
tions of Gold and Silver, fronn all the various Prices ?o which each can 
poiTibly rife or fall, from One Grain up to any Number of Ounces ; alfo 
cortedl Tables of the Duties thereon, Lift of Commercial Stamps, &c. 
By J. fide, Goldfmith. 5s. 

“ The Way to Wealth \ or Poor Richard improved. By Dr 
Benjamin Franklin. A new EditionJ improved by Copperplate Cuts. 
Price IS. 

A Pradical Trealife on Brewing, Diftilling, and* R edification^ with 
the Doftrine of Fermentation. By R. Shannon, M. D. 410, 2I. 

1 2s 6d. 

Galcro and Ncriffa, including Original Correfpondence. 49. boards. 

* Theory and Defer iption of a Ventilator for airing Vefleh, Vaults, 
Mines, Coal-PitH, &c. with fomc Rem/^rks on airing Veflels and Goods 
iufpedted of Infcdlion. By R. WoltiUcir, Diredior of the Hydraulic 
Public Works at Cuxhaven. 8vo. with Three Plates. 4s. 

The College of Fort-Willlam in Bengal. 158. 410, 

Eflby on Civilization. By J. Mitchell. 15$. 4to. 

A Letter to the Society for promoting Chriftlan Knowledge^ occa- 
fioiud by Two recent Publications refpedling the Britifh and. Foreigti 
Bible Society, is. 

The Domcftic Guide in Cafes of Infanity, pointing out the Caufesi 
Means of Preventing, and proper Treatment of that Difordcr 5 recom- 
mended to private Families, and the notice of rhe Clergy. l2mo. 2s. 

The Myfleries of Neutralization ; or the Enemy's cheap Defence of 
Ships, Colonies, and Commerce. 28 . 

A Dcfcriptioti uf Latium ; or La Campagna di Roma. In One 
Volume, Demy Quarto, llluflrated by Twenty Etchings by the Au- 
thor, and a Map. Piice il. ils. 6dfc in boards. 

This Defeription is intended to give an Idea of the Cities^ 
Towns, and Villages in the neighbouihood of Rome 5 of the Paintings, 
Sculptures, and Veftiges of Antiquity w^bich they contain, as well as of 
the pidturefque Scenery which furrounds them. 

In the various Accounts of Italy hitherto publiflied in this Country, 
little mention has been made of this interefting part of the Pope^a 
States, although it abounds in Objedts highly deftrving the Attention 
cf the enlightened Traveller : This Work is intended to fupply the De- 
ficiency, and to give an Account of the Colonial Eftablifhments of the 
Aocienfs in Latium. 

Effsya on various Subjefls. By J. Bigland. 2 vol. 8vo. J28# 
boards. 

, NOTEt-S. . 

Montcithi founded on Scotiih Hiftory- By Mrs Rice. 2 voh Ss# 
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The Myftenoua Sifters* 2 voL 7a. 

Hide and Seek ; or the Old Woman^s Story. 3 vol. los. 6d. 
Homeftic Scenes. 3 vol. 138. 6d, 

Virtue and Vice. By W. H. Rayner. 2 vol. 9?. 

Evefsfield Abbey. • 3 vol. I2s. 

Ferdinand and Amelia. 3 vol. joa. 6d. 

The Eventful Marriage, a Tale. 4 vol. 18s. 

St Botolph*s Piioiy ; or the Sable Maftc. By T. J. H. Curtis, Efq. 
5 vol, il. 58. 

Raflilcigh Abbey ; or the Ruin on the Rock. By R. Sicklemore. 
3 vol. 1 2 S. • 

Tales by Madame de Montolieu. 3 vol. i2s. 

The Impenetrable Secret — find it om ! By T. Lathom. 2 vol. 9s. 
The Young Hufband. By W. F. Williams. 3 vol. 12s. 

The Myfterious Prote£l:or. 2 vol. 78. 

Hyppolitug, or the Wild Boy. 4 vol. 1 28 . 

The Heirs of Villeroy. By H. Rouviere. 3 vol. 138. 6d. • 

The Morlands’ Tales, illuftrative of the Simple and Surprifing. By 
R« C. Dallas. 4 vol. il. is. 

The Pilgrim of the Crofs ; or the Chronicles of Chriftabelle de Mow- 
bray. By E. Hclme. 4 vol. iSs. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Profpc£lu8 of a Woik, entitled a Pbilofophical and Experimental In- 
quiry into the Laws of Refinance of Nonelaftic Fluids, and Cohtfton of 
Fibrous Solids, as far as either is connci^ed with the Theory or Pra6fice' 
of Naval Architeiflure. By Alexander Mackonochie Efq. 410. is. 6d, 

POETRY. 

Palmyra, and other Poems. By T. L. Peacock, foolfc. 8vo. 7s. 
Original Sonnett*, and other fraall Poems. By A. M. Smallpiece. 
foolfc. 8 VO. 5?. 

Nclfftn’s Tomb, a Poem. By W, T. Fitzgerald, Efq. To which 
is added, an Addrefs to England on her Nelfon^s Death. 2s. 6d. 
Chrift’s Lamentation over Jcrufalem, a Seatonian Prize Poem. By 

C. Peers, A. M. and F. S. A. is. 6d. 

Victory in Tears; or the Shade of Nelfon, a Tribute to the Memory 
of that immortal Hero. 410, 28 . 6d. 

Half an Hour’s Lounge ; or Poems by R, Magnall. 3s. 

Collegium Bengaienfe ; Carmen, cui Prsemium Buchananmum, a Se- 
natu Academise Glafguenlis, adjudicatum eft. Alexandro MacAithur 
auiSkore. 410. is. 6d. 

Pleafures of Love, being amatory Poems. By G* W. Fitz wil- 
liam. 6$. 

The Ruftio, a Poem. By E. Clark. , 38. 6d. 

The Pleafures of Love, a Poem, By J. Stewart. 6 s. 

The Tears of Britain, an Elegy on the Death of Lord Nelfon. By 

D. Lawler. 18 . 

Monody on Admiral Lord Nclfoft, who, after a feriea of tranfeendant 

and 
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find heroic Services, fell glorioufly, OSober 2iAv 1805, in the Battle of 
Trafalgar, at the moment of obtaining the moft brilliant and declfive 
Vidory recorded in the annaU of Great Britain. By G. Richards, 
A. M. F. A. S. 4to, IS. 

The Nature of Things, a Didactic'Puem. Tjanfl^itcd from the Latin 
of Titufi Lucretius Cams, accompanied with the original Text, and il- 
luArated by Notes, philological and explanatory. By John Mafon Good. 
In Two Volumes (juario. Embeiliihed with elegantly engraved Frcn- 
tifpiecea. Price 4I. 48. in Boards. 

* The original Ttxt is from Mr Wakcfitld’s Edition, reprinted by 
confent of the Proprietor ; and the few Variations from it, that occur in 
the TiauHation, are fpecified in the Notes alone, that Its Integrity might 
nol be iidringcd upon. 

POLITICAI.. 

Speeches in the Ploufes of Commons on the war ajaioft the Mjlirat- 
tas. By P. Francis. 28 . 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Permanent Caufes of the Decline and Fall of 
Povierful and Wealthy Nations. By W. Playfair. 4to. il. iis. 6d. 

War in Dlfguife, or the Frauds of Neutral Flags. 8va. 55, 6d. 

Coalition againlt France, the important Declarations of Auilria and 
Rullia, accompanied with the various Papers which have paffiJ between 
ihofe Powers and Franccj with a Pielimlnary DilcuiTion of the con- 
duct of the refpeiiive parties, and the probable confcquenccs of the pre- 
fent conted. 8vo. is. 

The State of the Nation, in a feries of tetters to his Grace the Duke 
of Bedfoicj. By J. Cartwright, Efq. 4*’. 

RELKJION. 

Maflillon’s Charges and Addrefs to his Clergy, with two ElVays, one 
on the A<t i)t Pleaching, and tiie other on the compohtion of a Ser- 
nion. ’Prai llared by fliC Rev. T. St John, LL.B. Svo. 63, 

A c>miple?e Hiftory of the Holy Bible, as contained in the Old and 
New rcllamtnt. By the Rev. L. Howel, A. M. cnlatgcd and improv- 
ed by ?lie Rev. G. Binder, 8vo. 10?. 6d,, or izmo. 7s, 

Tiie Dcflrudion ol the Combined Fleets ofFfiince and Spain, a Ser- 
mon preached at VVodhipdlrect, Dec. 5lh, 1S05. By the Rev. J. 
Evans. IS. 

iSermons trai-flated from the French of Saurin, vul, 7. By J. Sut- 
cllhV, 8vo. 6s. 

Thoughts on Affefetion, addreffed to young People, cr. Svo. 6". 

A Charge dtllvrrcd to I he Clergy of the Dioccfe oi Exiter, at I'u: 
Primary Vihtation of John Lord Biftiop of Exeter, 1804 and 
18 . 6d. 

A Sermon preached on the 51b of December ib’cy, at the 
head, on the parade of the St Margaret's and Sc Corps, in XvV/c. 

miiifter HviH, before that loyal Corps ol Voluijicere. By the Rev. 

W. Dakins, LL.B. F. S. A* is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached op- qccafioa of this late Naval Vi^toryj in xlv: 
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Fartfli Church of Weltingioi^^ Salop, Novettibcr iOth>; 1805. By^the 
Rev, J, Eyton^ 1^, , '' 

Refte6:ions on Vi^ory, a Sermon preached iri Argylc Bath^ 

December 5th, 1805, hcing.tbe day appointed for a general ThanW- 
gfvihg for the fignal Viftory obtained under the late Lord Nclfon over 
the Combined Fleet® of the Enemy. By W. Jay. 8vo. 19, 

A Sermon preached in Oxford Chapel, Cavendifh-fqua'fe, on Thurf- 
day the 5^h of December 1805. By the Rev. D. Evans. 8vo. is. 6d. 

The Churchman’s Conftfdon, or an Appeal to the Liturgy, being it 
Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Can^bridge, December ill, 
iSoj. By the Rev. C. Simeon, A. M. 

An Addrefs to Methodiils, and to all other honcll Chriftians who 
confcieniionfly fecede from the Edablilhed Church of England. By 
the Rev. W. Cockburne, A. M. is. 6d. 

Lord Nelfon, a Funeral Sermon chiefly preached on the late Thankf- 
givfng Day, at Thursford and Snoring, in Norfolk, near the birth-place 
of this great man, with a particular view to his uteful and glorious life. 
By the Rev. G. Cook, A. M. 2s. 6d. 

Oil the Duty of keeping holy the Sabbath-day, and on the Sacra- 
ments. 'By W. Singleton. 1$, 

Seenmy in the Divine ProteAion, a Sermon preached in the Chapel 
of Berwick, on Thurfday December jlh, 1^05. By S. Butler, A. M. 

iS. 

National Benefits, a call for National Repentance; a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Parifli Church of St Mary, Shrewfbury, on Thurfday, Dc- ■ 
cember 5th, 1805. By J, B, BJakeway, A. M. is. 

A Sermon preached to the Society who fupport the Sunday Evening 
Lecture, in llie Old Jtwry, on the evening of the jlh of December 
1S05. , By the Rev, John Edwards, is. 

A Sermon preached at the Church of HampUfad and Kenfworth, in 
the county of Hertford, on Thurfday 5th December 1805. By T. A* 
Wairen, A. M. i®. 

A Sermon preached in the Morning of the general Thaohfgiving, 
December 5tb, 1809, at Laura ChaptI, Bath. By the Rev. F. Ran- 
dolph, D. D* IS. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Parifh Church of St Mary, Stratford, Bow, 
pO Thurfday the 5th December 1805. By S. Hcnlhall, A. M. is. 

The Laft Advice of David to his Son Solomon, and of St Paul to 
the Elders of Ep^efws ; two Sermons preached at Long Sutton, Odo- 
ber 6th, 1805. By C. Tenarn, A. M. is. 

, Sermons on the Exiftcnce of’ the Deity, the immortality of the Soul, 
the Authenticity of the Bible, and other Important SubjeAy. By the 
Rev. J. Adams, A. M. Svo. ys. 6d. 

A Chaige delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Exeter, at the 
Efimary Vifitation of John, Lord fefhop of Exeter, 1804 and 1805. 
18. 6d. ^ ' 
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Quari^ly List Pullicqtions^ 

A brief Treatife.pn Dead), Philpfoplucally, Mor^Jly, and Practical- 
ly coofidercd. By R. Fellows, ’A^ M. 8vo. • ^s. 

A Serjinon on the Promjfes of God, preached May 7th, J 7 lo, never 
before publifljcd^ By the Rev, JVl^tthcw Tfenry. is. 

The Order for the Vifitation of the Sick, fiom the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, interfperfed with Prayers, Ei^hortations, and Interroga- 
tories, taken from, diifer^nt Authors, By R. Mant, D. D. i2mo. 

38 , 

A Letter to ,a Country Gentlemen, on the fubjeft of Methodifm, 
confined chiefly to its caufes, progrefs, and confcqiiences in his own 
neighbourhood, from the Clergy of his Pariih. ’ Svo. is. 6d. 

The Twin Sifters ; or the Advantages of Religion, i2mo. 3s. 6(1 

A Funeral Oration to the Memory of his Royal Highnefs the late 
Duke of Gloiicefter and Edinburgh, delivered at Grofvenor Chapel on 
the 8tJi of September 1805, By the Rev, T, Bafely, A. M. 2s. 

Sermons for the life of Colleges, Schools, and Families. By John 
Naplcton, D, D. Vol, 11 . 7s. 6d, 

Difeourfes on various topics relating to Doeftrine and Pra(?^icc. By 
the late Rev, T, Kenrick, 2 vol. 8vo. 1 6s. 

The Fruits of the Spirit, the Oruameiit of Chriftians ; A Sermon 
preached at the Baptift Monthly Affociations at Mr Coxhead's place of 
worftiip, Little Wild-Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 0 (!ftobcr 31 ft, 1805. 
By R, Burnfide, A. M. 8vo. is. 

Religion effentiai to the Temporal Happiricfs of a Nation ; a Sermon 
preached Auguft nth, 1805. at Grantham, before the Boftou Loyal 
Volunteers, on permanent duty there. By S. Partridge, M.A.F.S.A. 

8 VO. IS. 

Difeourfes chiefly on Devotional Suhje( 9 .:s. By the late Rev. New- 
combe Cappe ; to which arc prefixed Memoirs of his Life hy C. Cappe ; 
\yith an Appendix, containing a Sermon preached at the interment of 
the Author, by the Rev, W. Wood ; alfo a Sermon on occafion of the 
death of Robert Cappe, M, D., with Memoirs of Ins Life, by the Rev, 
C, Wcllbeloved, 8-0. los. 6d. 

. A Sermon preached on occafion of the late Naval Vi6lory, in the 
Parifh Church of Wellington, Salop, November iclh, 1805, By the 
Rev, J(?hn Eyton. is. 

SUllVEYING. 

, The Elements of Land-Surveying, defigned piincipally fov the ufe 
of fchools and ftudents. By A. Crocker. 7s. 

•VOYaGES AND TRAVELS. 

Letters Paraguay, defcribing the Setilements of Monte Video 
in Buenos Ayres j with the Manners, Cuftoms, Redigious Ceremonies, 
of the Inhabitants, By J. C, Davie. 5s. 
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■ A 

pleafure derived £fom, 427. 

Alanhcrty M. de, character* of, 369. 

Aefhis^ liis manner of treating fever, 5f. 

Affm'wnr^i benevolent and malevolent, remarks on, 427. 

A^aurnvnony tomb or treafuiy cf, a remarkable Grecian edifice Hill rc^ 
maining, 443. 

Akcy water. See Siraticts, 

AkxatuJir the Great, age of, probably the era of the invention of the 
arch, .J55. 

^ Sarcophagus, faid to be the tomb of, brought from Europe 
to Brif’in, 4i3i. 

Amelia^ Piinccfe, of Piullia, chamdlcr of, 225— confequenccs of her 
attachment to Bai on Trenck, 228. 

AihufarenU^ fr-r wluit end devifed^ 4^7* 

Awi'rlcjy familiarity, &o. of fervanta there, complained of, 33. 

Arthy conftrydHon of, faid to have been known and prac^ited from the 
moft remote antiquity, 441 — examples adduced in fupport of that 
opinion examined, 443 — wliat moll probably the era of the invention, 


455 - 

ArgetiSy M'n-quis d\ dlfTendes Fre<lerick the Great of Pruflia from com- 
mitting filicide, 229 — uuorateful treatment of, by that monarch, 230. 
Atts^ fiiT, iiiquuy into the Value of, 424. 

Atbiiiu ruins of, the pure fountain of tailc in architedure, 447. 
Av<mciy obfevvations bn, 428. 

Av^itji'ify vifiis the tomb of Alexander, 490. 

B 


Biihyhn, inqtiiry whether the aicb was ufeJ in the ftruftiires of Semi- 
ramisai, 446. 

Btmqiicy account of, in the apoftoHcal palace, 3^ 3. 

Jjiif ktiict'S, murder of fi ves how puniHied in, 2^5. 
vilibJc, ill what it confifts, 307. 
u derivation of the teSm, 105. 

Bdls prohibited in the 'Purkifli dominions, 448. 

Bh^ht ill uheat, Sir Joleph Banks's account of the Cf'^iifc cf, 148- 
{>f H hngular condruclibn ufed on the Ohio, 158. 

Botpi'y repia^ks on the chara<£ler of, 342. 

Bto'My cbmmb'hi' cultivated'in the ncighbomhood' of Ghent, See. t tCK 
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Ciir,Kml}^ charadcr of, 372, ^ 
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Celfuf^ 
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CelfuSi his mode of treating fever, 53. 

Caracalla^ vifits the monument of Alexander, 491, 

Cicero^ remarks on the ftyle, &c. of, 182, 

Clairon^ Madlle., great revolution in the ftyle of a£llng introduced by, on 
the French ftage, 385. 

Clarke\ differtation on the farcophagus brought from Alexandria, &c* 
480 — means by which that antiquity was brought to Europe, 481—- 
defeription of, 482— view of the evidence by which its authenticity 
is fupported, 483 — evidence examined, 486. 

Cloaca Maxima at Rome, by whom conftrufted, &c. 453. 

Coin^ bafe, iffued in Ireland during Tyrone's rebellion, 274. 

Coinage of money, lirft fteps in the pra(ftice of, 268 — management of, 
in all civilized countries, the exClofive prerogative of the Sovereign, 
267— -ftatc of in England at the Conqueft, 269 — changes made in the 
currency at different periods afterwards, 270— general principles of 
examined, 276- plan for reforming the fyftem of, 28^. 

Cold^ manner in which it ia carried off from one body to another, 77. 

Connexion, neceffary, remarks on the doftrinc of, 13 1. 

Confcioufticfs, immediate, effeAa of giving no faith to any evidence (hort 
of, 173 - 

Corn-fpurrey, See SperguJa ar vends. 

Creutz, Count de, character of, 372. 

Crimping, Pruflian army in a great raeafure recruited by, 234. 

Carrie, Dr, bis Medical Reports on the effeds of water, 42 — the au- 
thor's mode of pradicc afferted to have been known to the ancients, 
43 — that affertion refuted, 5^ — general outline of his mode of treat- 
ment, 57. 

Cyrus, tomb of, fimllar to that of Alexander, 496. 

D 

pjnieJ, various opinions with regard to the authenticity of the book of, 

Deity, unity of, acknowledged by many of the ancient philofophers of 
Greece and Egypt, 97* 

on the moral government of, 431. 

DrummcniP^ Academical Queftions, irurodudory remarks on, 163— 
vindication of the ftudyot mctaphyfics, 164 — abftrad of the author's 
reafoning, 166. 

Bunkers, a religious fed in America, 163. 

Dutefis on the ufe of arches among the ancients, 4.^ i — conflrudion of 
arches known and pradifed from the moll remote antiquity acc :rding 
to the author, ib. — examples adduced in fupport of his opinion, 443. 

E 

^dward^B, Prince, i/land, feltlcment formed In, by Lord Selkirk, 200. 

Egyptians, reafons alTigncd for their not employing the arch in the con^ 
ftrudion of their buildings, 453 — unacquainted with that Jnvea: 
tion, 434. 

EUi-f, Mr, his account of the ancient minftrds, 397. 


Emigration^ 
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Emigration^ from the of Scotland, a wee^fF^ry Cdirfeqaence of 

the extenfxon of the cdntwncr^ct^Hyftem, I9fr~mefficac3r of all pro- 
jects to prevent, 1 94— rcgulationtf with regard to the traafportation 
’of emrgrantfi^ i^7~plan for colicfling them in fome oF ottr Aineri* 
can fettlemcnte, 198. 

Enehfy De LIlle*» tranflation of, 134 — extrafld from, 1 37— -general 
charadcr of, 1/14, 

Etrttfccmry faid to have been acquainted with the art of conftriifling 
arches, 452. 

Evilf moral, exigence of, denied, in the eye of the Deity, 432-— at- 
tempt to reconcile this doflrinc with the fubilitence of moral dif- 
tinfliona among men, ib, 

Extenjlonf definition of, ryd. 

Error, taufes of, in fcicnce, 425 — in religion, 434. 

^ F 

Faery Queen, Spenfer^s, allegory contained in, 214. 

Farms, Highland, defeription of, 188. 

FaJFton, capricious changes to which it is fabjefl, 298. 

Fever, ufe of cold affufion in, orn-inally aferibed to Hippocrates, 43 — 
iiovv treated by Galen, and Paul Egineta, 50 — by Tralliao, Aetius, 
See. 51 — by Celfus, 52 — particular fpfcies of defenbed, 58. 
Frederick the Great of Pruffia, fornc particulars of the early years of, 
22c — ftriking inftancts of his ingratitude, 221 — and u*artt of feel- 
ing, 224 — conduct of, towards the Marquig d'Argens, See. 229-*— 
his ordinary mode of enjoying focicty, 232— method of recruiting 
his armies, 234 — and fupplying his finances, 235 — example of his 
mode of adminillering juflice, 236 — his charafler contrafied with 
that of the Emperor joteph il. 238. 

Frenchmen, ill-adapted for the iabonn} of colonization, 158. 

ForfytFs, Mr, Principles of Moral Science, 413 — general charafler of, 
ib. — what the proper objefl of human purluit according to the au- 
thor, 415 — illuftration of the final confequences of preferring the 
purfuit of happlneis to that of mtelleflual excellence, 420 — remarks 
oh language, 422 — inquiry into the value of the fine arts, 424 — on 
the caufes of error in feience, 425 — of amufemcius, 427—011 ava- 
rice, 428— on the progrefs of fociety, 429 — of the nature of the 
divine government, 430 — caufes of error in religion, 433— remarks 
on the author’s ftyle, &c. 4354 

Francis, Mr, Speech of, in tfie Houfe of Commons, on the war againft 
^ the Mabrattas, 478. 

G 

Gakn, charafler of his works, 50. 

Galliatii, Abbd, charafler of, 371. 

Gallipoli, in America, colony of French at, 158, 

Gold eoin, wheft firft introduced int(» England, 269-*popular prejudice 
' againft at fitft, 272— affirted to have now become in this country the 
mcafiue of property,' 27 7~artjputil of, tiiued finee.277% 283, • 

Greece, 
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Greece^ no reKglous honours paid to heroes in, 487, 

Guicciardini^ critical obfervations on the hiftory of, 357* , 

H 

Happinefsy affertcd not to be the chief good of a fentient creature, 415. 

Heat^ manner in which it is carried off from one body to another, 76. 

Hclvetiusy charad^er of, 370* 

Henry III., gold firft coined in England by, 269. 

Highlands of Scotland, view of the ftate of fociety in, formerly, 187 — - 
changes which took place on the fupprellion of the rebellion in 1 745, 
189 — Pafturagc the mod: profitable employment of land in, 190— 
how the introdudlion of that fydem muft operate upon the inhabi- 
tants, 1 91 — no decreafe of population in, notwithftanding the fre- 
quent emigrations from, 193. 

Hints refpeti^ing the education of a young princefs, 91. 

Hippocratesy life of cold affufion in fever, groundlefsly aferibed to, 43 
— foine particulars of his mode of pradlice, 44. 

//*/?, proceflion of, at Rome, deferibed, 465. 

Humey Mr, remarks on his do£lrine of neceffary connexion, 1 19* 

I 

Iceland^ grain of the fand-reed made into bread in, 109. 

Ideas j in what manner one train of fucceeds another, 167. 

Imitaiion^ one of the molt univerfal fources of pleafure derived from af- 
fociation, 311. 

Immartaliiyy arguments on which the belief of, is founded by fome, 434* 

Indigenous i to what plants the term can be flriftly apphed, 104. 

Infanity^ cafe of, cured by the life of the cold bath, 6l- 

Intdktl^ the improvement of, the chief good of man, 415. 

Johnfony Dr Samuel, life of, 436— in w^hat manner it has been intro- 
duced to the public, ib*— fpecimon of the information it contains, 437. 

Jofepk IL the Emperor, character of conti-alled with that of Frederick 
the Great of Prufiia, 238. 

K 

Kentucky^ account of the ftate of, 159, 

Kiicolmanj the refidence of Spenfer the poet described, 209. 

Hnlght’^f Mr, inquiry into the principles of tafte, 295 — variations of 
fentiment which have occurred in different ages as lo the obje^s of, 
2(93 — of fenfation and its modifications, 307 — of the aflbciatHui of 
ideas, 31 1 — of judgment, 317 — of the paffions, 320 — remarks on the 
author’s ftyle, &c. 326. 

Koi^ehu.‘*ii I’ravels througli Italy, 456 — introduftion, 457 — account of 
the Tyrolefe peafantry, 459 —religious proceffioii at Rome, 465 — 
defeription of Pompeii, 466 — account of the Pgntine marfties, 467. 

E 

Jjco X. Pope, remarks on the earlier part of bis life, 337. 

Mr, combination of the clergy formed to prevent his elc^lion t<> 
the chair of .mathematical profelTor, 114 — ^circuniftances on which 
the^^ founded their objection, 217— his cafe brought before the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent church tribunals, 123 — fuflaiiicd by the General Afiembly, 
126. 

Lfjlic^ gcr.cr^J charafter of his experimental inquiry into the nature and 
propagation of lieat, 63 — defeription and ufe of lus differential thcr- 
cioirrter, 65 — certain anomalies in the author’s experiments with 
that inftrument pointed out, — important dodlrine with regard to 

tlie agency of radiant heat unfolded by, 70 — manner in which heat 
and cold are carried off from one body to another, 76 — defeription 

•s ot the pbetometer, 86 — doubts refpedling its theory and application, 
89— remarks on the author’s ttyle, 90. 

l*€King*on^ the capital of Kentucky, dcfcribed, 1 59. 

Lip.^ quarterly, of new publications, 249, 503. 

iJvvrpool^^ Lord, treatife on coinage, 265 — -general principles of, ex- 
amined, 276 — remarks on the prefent ftatc of the paper circulation, 
287 — objc< 5 tlons Hated to fevcral of his pofitions, 289. 

lAicaHy example of the moral lubliine from, 323. 

LucifiVy extract from the dialogue of, between tlie Hia.les of Alexander 
and Diogenes, 4^5. 

lathery Martin, cliaratlcr of, 354. 

Lyjicvatssy monument of at Athens, how conflrufl^d, 

M 

M^j} account of the battle of, 349. 

/\l'7r:v(Ai.xy cliarac^ler of, 370. 

podhumous memoirs of, 358 — account of the author’s e:,.*- 
3ifr years, 359 — pidlurc of the humble happinefs and innocence he 
enjoyed at that period, 360 — enters into the academy of Jofiuts at 
(.'leiniont, 361— is tl- ctcd a member of the college of St Cathaiirui 
ut^'rhculouic, 362 — goes to Paris, and commences wnriiing for the 
ibige, 3^3 - is fent to tlic Baltile, 366— publifhes his BcliLriu:, ib. 
— hi? dcal’n, 367 — p<jrt rails of feveral of his acquaintances, 368. 

Dr Reid’s and Bhhop Berkeley’s arguments for and againll 
the exid(rce of. 17c. 

JVltrccrSf Major, lyric poems, 4 7 1 — account of the author, 472- -fpe» 
clmens of, 47^. ^ 

Miiahy precious, efFet:\s of the continual variation of their relative value, 
276. 

Metafhficfy net inimical to other (ludies, 164. 

M'tcbauxy M. travels to the wellward of the Alleghany Mountains, 
— gcnernl chava< 51 ^r of, 156 — abftrad of his narrative, 157. 

Mdi^ry remarks on the verf'^'^aiion, <Stc. ot» 313. 

Mindy inaccuracy of tlie ordinary philofopUical language, with regard 
to the active and pafhvc Hates of, 168 — difficulty of explaining the 
intercom fe between, and mutter, 176. 

M'tfJlrJsy Norman, epneife account of, 397, 

Mmyaty tomb or treafury of, at Orchomeiuis, adduced as au example 
of the antiquity of the ufe of the arch, 443. 

Moifotiy de 5 nit ion of, 176. 

MonlUty Abbe, jeharader of, 371. 

N?c^ty 
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N 

l^ecejfity of human a^lioup. See Predejlinitiont, 

Novelty ^ a primary foiircc of plcafure to the human mind, 310. 

OhiOy river, defeription of, 157. 

P 

Parlitiffj?i'*?i tour in America, general chara 61 :cr of, 29 — views of the 
author in vifitlng that country, 30 — melancholy difappoinlments, 3cc% 
he encountered, 31, 

Parthenon^ a celebnitcd temple of Minerva, 449. 

PaJJtons^ on the value of, 429. 

Percy^ 13 ifhop, firft turns the public attention towards the ancient me* 
trical romances, 38^^. 

Photomtter^ Leflic’s, deferibed, 87. 

Playfair^ edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 470. 

Portry^ extradts from Southey’s Madoc, 1 1 — from De Lille’s tran/la* 
lion of the Encid, 13"^ — from Spenfer's Faery Queen, 208— from 
Fletcher, 212 — from Poulin’s tranflation of Thonifon’s Seafons, 328 
— verfes prefixed to an edition of Plato, 346 — from Richard Cceur 
de Lion, a romance, 405 — from Mercer’s Poems, 474. 

PoJandy Europe now fiiffering for the partition of, 243. 

PampAiy defcriptioii of the city of, 466. 

P online marflies, account of, 4^7. 

PoJ[ihiUtyy two fenfes in which that term is ufed, 318. 

PouIhi*% Tranflation of Thomfon’s Scttfons, 328 — fome pafTages of> 
compared with the original, 329 — fpecimen of the work, 334, 

Provufenccy fuperintending influence of, a fiihjcdi: fu.ll of dilficulty, 96. 

Predcjlinationy dodlrine of, afferted to have no tendency to degrade 
man, 431. 

Prytanenmy at Alliens, remarks on the con il rude ion of, -15 i. 

^jiitineviUvh dialogues of the dead, S:c, 145. 

R 

R 'formallotiy the, beneficial eflfedls which refulted from, 94— -remarks on 
Rofeoe’s account of the origin and progrtTs of, 351. 

llrliyioHy ciiufes of the many errors in, 433. 

Richard Cocur de Lion, a romance, fiory of, an ! remarks on, 404. 

Ritfin^s ancient Eftgleifh Romancees, 387 — general remarks on, ib. — 
ilory of Ywain and Gawain, 390. 

Romance^ ancient metrical, great light thrown upon the manners, &c. of 
the Gothic ages by, 387 — public attention firft diredted to by Bifliop 
Percy, 388. 

Romi’y religious proccfiion at, deferibed, 465. 

RcfcoPs life of Leo X, 336 — extiadl from his narrative of the wars ia 
Italy, 339 — fpecimen of the author’s vcrfification, 346 — account of 
the battle of Marignano, 349-r— -remayks on bis account of the rife an<J 

progrefi 
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progrefs of the Refornaatiqji, 351-— cbarafter of I^uther, 354-^obfer- 
vations on the hiftory of Guicciardini, 357, 

Roucel^^ Flore du Nord de la France, 10 1. 

Roujfeavf charafter of, 377. 

S 

Sand^reed^ grain of, made into bread by the Icelanders,, l09-*^great uti- 
. lity of, in fixing the dry and moveable fands, no. 

Sarcophagus^ faid to be the tomb of Alexander the Great, brought from 
Egypt to Britain, 481 — defcription of, 482 — form, &c. of compared 
with the defcriptions left us by the ancients of the monument of A- 
lexander, 495. 

Scarlatina , fymptoms of, defcribed, 60* 

Schwerin^ Marlhal, ungrateful treatment of, by Frederick the Great, 230- 
Scotland^ cultivation of the fine arts little attended to in, 424. 

Science^ on the caufea of error in, 425. 

Sciences i on the relative importance of, 426. 

Seaforthj Lord, incurs the difpieafurc of the Legiflature of Barbadoes, 

245- 

Selkirk^ Earl of, turns his attention to the fiibje^t of emigration, 186 — 
eftablifhes a colony of Highlanders on Prince Edward’s Ifland, 200. 
Silk^ ctilture of, attempted to be introduced into Pruflia, 240. 

Silver coin, old ftandard of linenefs for, 269 —the only money of Bri- 
tifh manufadlure for long after the Conqueft, ib. — great fcarcity of at 
prefent, 285 — more an article of commerce than gold, 282. 

Slaves^ murder of, liow puniflied in Barbadoes, 245— importation of, 
into our lately acquired colonies, prohibited, 247* 

Society ^ iltetch of the progrefs of, 428. 

Solidity i definition of, 176. 

Southey^ Mr, afpires to be the founder of a new party in poetry, i — 
what the chief charafterillics of his manner of writing, 3 — feetch of 
the ftory of his Madoc, 5 — faults in the fable and characters, 9 — 
principal excellences of exemplified, 21. 

Spenfery Edmund, fome particulars of his early life, 207 — incurs the dif- 
pleafure of Lord Burleigh, ib. — goes to Ireland as fecretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant Gray, 2c8 — defcription of his place of relidence 
there, 209 — becomes unfortunate in confequence of the rebellion in 
Ireland, and dies, 212. 

Spcrgula manner of cultivating, in Brabant, Mio. 

Statesy Weftem, of America, account of, 16 r. 

Steward By Profcflbr, ftatement of faCts, &c. 1 1 3. 

Straiiotesy aloides, defcription of, iii. 

Sydetihauiy Dr, change in the treatment of finall-pox introduced by, 60. 

T 

^alleyratidi memoirs of, 15!. 

Tqjky ftriking charafterilUc of the pleafures which the exercife of af- 
fords, /;95 — enumeration of arts which are its objeCts, 296 — great 
, difference in the fentiments of niankindin matters, of, 297*— caufes to 

which 
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which that contrariety of fentiment may be afcribed, 302 — inquiry 
into the law 3 of, 304, 

no unequivocal evidence of tendernef< of heart, 223* 

Tencin^ Madame dc, advice given to Marmontel by, 368. 

Tetanus^ idiopathic, cured by the ufe of the cold bath, 61. 

Thermom^t&r, differential, deferibed, 65* 

Thiebault'*^ memoirs of Frederick the Great, 218 — his peculiar manner of 
treatiug his fubje6f, ih. 

Thomforiy faults of his vcrfification, 329. 

Tintoretto, the painter, anecdote of, ^56. 

Tod, Mr, his edition of the life of Spenfer, 203. 

Trailian, his mode of treating fever, 51. 

Tranjlation, of poetry, extreme difficulty of executing properly, 134. 

Trench, Baron, true caiife of the cruel treatment of, by the King of 
Pruffia, 226 — affe£ling interview with the perfon who was the caufc 
of his misfortunes, 228. 

Tyrolefe peafantry, their violent attachment to the chafe, 4jj9 — their 
courage and fidelity in the caufe of their country, 461. 

U 

Umverfe, a continued exhibition of divine power, See. 431. 

V 

Virgil, of all the poets of antiquity, the moll fufceptible of a modem 
drefs, 136. 

Voltaire, anecdotes of, 379. 

W 

IVaJhington, General, anecdotes of, 40. 

Water, inquiry concerning the application of, in fever, by the ancients* 
/J3 — among the moderns, 56 — general heads of the dodflrine with re* 
gard to the ufc of, 62. 

Whe&t, blighted, account of the caufes of, 148 — may be ufed with ad* 
vantage as feed, 149. 

States of America, account of, x6o, 

Y 

Torh, New, population of, 156. 
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